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THE  LITERATI. 

ph  1846,  Mr.  Poe  pablished  in  The  Ladtft  Book  a  series  of  six  articles,  enti- 
tled "  The  Literati  of  New-Tork  City,**  in  which  he  professed  to  give 
**  some  honest  opinions  at  random  respecting  their  autorial  merits,  with 
oocasioDal  words  of  personality;'  The  series  was  introduced  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraj^  and  the  personal  sketches  were  given  in  the  order  in 
which  ^y  are  here  reprinted,  from  **  George  Bush"  to  "  Richard  Adams 
Lodce."  Hie  other  notices  of  American  and  foreign  writers,  were  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Poe  to  rarious  journals,  chiefly  in  the  last  four  or  five 
of  his  life.] 


Ih  a  criticism  on  Bryant  I  was  at  some  pains  in  pointing  out  the 
distinction  between  the  popular  '*  opinion"  of  the  merits  of  cotempo- 
rary  authors,  and  that  held  and  expressed  of  them  in  private  literary 
society.  The  former  species  of  "  opinion"  can  be  called  "  opinion" 
only  by  courtesy.  It  is  the  public^s  own,  just  as  we  consider  a  book 
our  own  when  we  have  bought  it.  In  general,  this  opinion  is  adopt- 
ed from  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  cases  are  rare  indeed  in  which  these  journals  express  any  other 
sentiment  about  books  than  such  as  may  be  attributed  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  authors  of  the  books.  The  most  "  popular,"  the 
most  "  successful"  writers  among  us,  (for  a  brief  period,  at  least,) 
are,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  persons  of  mere  address, 
perseverance,  eflfrontery — in  a  word,  busy-bodies,  toadies,  quacks. 
These  people  easily  succeed  in  boring  editors  (whose  attention  is 
too  often  entirely  engrossed  by  politics  or  other  *'  business"  mat- 
ter) into  the  admission  of  favorable  notices  written  or  caused  to 
be  written  by  interested  parties — or,  at  least,  into  the  admission 
of  same  notice  where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  notice 
would  be  given  at  ail.     In  this  way  ephemeral  ^^  reputations"  are 


I 


I 
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nianufiictured,  whicL,  for  the  moat  jiart,  serve  all  the  purposes  de- 
signed— that  ia  to  say,  the  putting  money  into  the  purse  of  the 
quack  and  tho  quack's  publisher;  for  there  never  was  a  quack 
who  could  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  value  of  mere  faine. 
Now,  men  of  gpnius  will  not  resort  to  these  manteuvrea,  beciuso 
genius  involves  in  its  very  essence  a  scorn  of  chicanery  ;  und  thus 
for  a  tinao  the  quacks  always  get  the  advantage  of  them,  both  in 
respect  to  pecuniary  profit  and  what  appears  to  be  publia  esteem. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  too.  Your  literary  quacka 
court,  in  especial,  the  personal  acquaintance  of  those  "connected 
vritli  the  press."  Now  these  latter,  even  when  penning  a  volun- 
tary, that  is  to  Buy,  an  uniustigated  notice  of  the  book  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, feel  as  if  writing  not  so  much  for  the  eye  of  the  publio 
as  for  the  eye  of  the  acquaintance,  and  the  notice  is  fashioned 
accordingly.  The  bad  points  of  the  work  are  slurred  over,  and 
the  good  ones  brought  out  into  the  best  light,  all  this  through  a 
feeling  nkin  to  that  which  makes  it  unpleasant  to  speak  ill  of  oua 
to  one's  face.  In  the  case  of  men  of  genius,  editors,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  no  such  delicacy — for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  they  have  no  acquaintance  with  these  men  of  genius,  a 
class  proverbial  for  shunning  society. 

But  the  very  editors  who  hesitat«  at  saying  in  print  an  ill  word 
of  an  author  personally  known,  arc  usualty  the  most  frank  in 
speaking  about  him  privately.  In  literary  society,  they  seem  bent 
upon  avenging  the  wrongs  self-inflicted  upon  their  own  con- 
sciences. Here,  accordingly,  the  quack  is  treated  as  he  deserves — 
even  a  little  more  harshly  thun  he  deserves — by  way  of  striking 
%  balance.  True  merit,  on  the  same  principle,  is  apt  to  be 
slightly  overrated ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  absolute  hon.?Bty  of  opinion ;  and  this  honesty  is 
&rther  secured  by  the  mere  trouble  to  which  it  puts  one  in 
conversation  to  model  one's  countenance  to  a  falsehood.  Wo 
place  on  paper  without  hesitation  a  tissue  of  flatteries,  to  which  in 
society  we  could  not  give  utterance,  for  our  lives,  without  either 
blaihing  or  laughing  outright. 

For  these  reasons  there  exists  a  very  remarkable  discrepancy 
between  the  apparent  public  opinion  of  any  given  amhor'a  merits, 
Mid  ^B  opinion  which  is  expressed  of  him  orally  by  those  who 
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are  heei  qualified  to  judge.  For  example,  Mr.  Hawthorae,  the 
author  of  "  Twice-Told  Tales,"  is  scarcely  recognised  by  the  press 
<Mr  by  the  public,  and  when  noticed  at  all,  is  noticed  merely  to  be 
danuied  by  fiunt  praise.  Now,  my  own  opinion  of  him  is,  that, 
although  hia  walk  is  limited,  and  he  is  fairly  to  be  charged  with 
mannerism,  treating  all  subjects  in  a  similar  tone  of  dreamy  inu- 
endo^  yet  in  this  walk  he  evinces  extraordinary  genius,  havin<j  no 
rival  either  in  America  or  elsewhere — and  this  opinion  I  hava 
never  heard  gainsaid  by  any  one  literary  person  in  the  country. 
lliat  this  opinion,  however,  is  a  spoken  and  not  a  written  one,  is 
referable  to  the  dots,  first,  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  a  poor  roan, 
and,  aeoond,  that  he  is  not  an  ubiquitous  quack. 

Again,  of  Mr.JLongfellow,  who,  although  a  little  qtkacky  per  se, 
has,  through  his  social  and  literary  position  as  a  man  of  property 
and  a  professor  at  Harvard,  a  whole  legion  of  active  quacks  at  his 
oontrol — of  him  what  is  the  apparent  popular  opinion?  Of 
oonrse,  that  he  is  a  poetical  phenomenon,  as  entirely  without  fault, 
aa  is  the  luzurioua  paper  upon  which  his  poems  are  invariably 
borne  to  the  public  eye.  In  private  society  he  is  regarded  with 
one  voice  as  a  poet  of  far  more  than  usual  ability,  a  skilful  artist 
and  a  well-read  man,  but  as  less  remarkable  in  either  capacity 
than  as  a  determined  imitator  and  a  dexterous  adapter  of  the  ideas 
of  other  people.  For  years  I  have  conversed  with  no  literary 
person  who  did  not  entertain  precisely  these  ideas  of  Professor  L. ; 
and,  in  fact,  on  all  literary  topics,  there  is  in  society  a  seemingly 
wonderful  coinddence  of  opinion.  The  author  accustomed  to  se- 
clusion, and  mingling  for  the  first  time  with  those  who  have  been 
asaodated  with  him  only  through  their  works,  is  astonished  and 
delighted  at  finding  cojnmon  to  all  whom  he  meets,  conclusions 
which  he  had  blindly  fancied  were  attained  by  himself  alone,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  mankind. 

In  the  series  of  papers  which  I  now  propose,  my  design  is,  in 
giving  my  own  unbiased  opinion  of  the  literati  (male  and  female) 
of  New  York,  to  give  at  the  same  time  very  closely,  if  not  with 
absolute  accuracy,  that  of  conversational  society  in  Uterary  circles. 
It  must  be  expected,  of  course,  that,  in  innumerable  particulars,  I 
■hall  dififer  from  the  voice,  that  is  to  say,  from  what  appears  to 
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^^      be  the  voioe  of  the  public — but  this  is  a,  matter  of  no  conseque 
^V      whnteTer. 

H  New  York  literature  may  be  takes  as  a  fair  reprcsentntion  of 

H  that  of  the  oountry  at  Wge.  The  aly  itself  is  the  focus  of  Ainer- 
H  ii^^n  letters.  lU  authors  include,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of  all  in 
B  America,  and  the  indue&ce  they  e):ert  on  their  brethieo,  if  seem- 
ingly  silent,  ia  not  the  less  extensive  and  decisive.  As  I  shall 
have  to  fipeak  of  many  individuals,  my  limits  will  Dot  permit  ine 
to  speak  of  them  otherwise  than  in  brief;  but  this  brevity  will  b« 
merely  consistent  with  the  design,  which  is  that  of  simple  opinion, 
with  little  of  either  argument  or  detail.  With  one  or  two  exc«p- 
tions,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  every  author  to  be  introduced, 
and  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  acquaintance  to  convey,  generally, 
some  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  all  who,  in  this  regard, 
would  be  likely  to  interest  my  readers.  As  any  precise  order  or 
arrangement  aeems  unnecessary  and  may  be  inconvenient,  I  shall 
maintain  none.  It  will  be  understood  that,  without  reference  ta 
supposed  merit  or  demerit,  each  individual  is  introduced  absolutely 
at  random. 


GEORGE  BUSH. 


Thi  Ret.  George  Bdsu  is  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  New  York,  and  has  lonp;  been  distinguished  for  tlie  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  attalnmenla  in  oriental  literature  ;  indeed, 
as  an  orieotai  linguist,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  no  equal  among 
na.  He  has  published  a  great  deal,  and  his  books  have  always 
the  good  fortune  to  attract  attention  throughout  the  ci^'ilizc(i 
world.  His  "  Treatise  on  the  Millenium"  is,  perhaps,  that  of  hia 
earlier  compositions  by  which  he  is  most  extensively  as  well  aa 
moat  favorably  known.  Of  lato  days  he  has  created  a  singular 
commotion  in  the  realm  of  theology,  by  hb  "  Anasbisis,  or  the 
.Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  :  in  which  it  ia  shown  that  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  ia  not  sanctioned  by  Rcasoa 
or  Revelation."  This  work  hiw  been  lealously  attacked,  and  as 
lealoualy  defended  by  the  professor  and  his  friends.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  up  to  this  period,  the  Bushites  have  had  tha 
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best  of  the  battle.  The  "  Anastasis"  is  lucidly,  succinctly,  vigor- 
ously, and  logically  written,  and  proves,  in  my  opinion,  every- 
thing that  it  attempts — provided  we  admit  the  imaginary  axioms 
from  which  it  starts ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  well  said  of 
any  theological  disquisition  under  the  sun.  It  might  be  hinted, 
too,  in  reference  as  well  to  Professor  Bush  as  to  his  opponent^ 
"  que  laplupart  des  sectes  ont  raison  dans  une  bonne  partie  de  ct 
quUllee  avancenty  mate  nan  pas  en  ce  qu'elles  nient^  A  subse* 
quent  work  on  ^'  The  Soul,''  by  the  author  of  "  Anastasis,"  lias 
made  nearly  as  much  noise  as  the  ''  Anastasis*'  itself. 

Taylor,  who  wrote  so  ingeniously  ^^  The  Natural  History  of  En- 
thusiasm," might  have  derived  many  a  valuable  hint  from  the 
study  of  Professor  Bush.  No  man  is  more  ardent  in  his  theories ; 
and  these  latter  are  neither  few  nor  commonplace.  He  is  a  Mes- 
merist and  a  Swedenborgian — has  lately  been  engaged  in  editing 
Swedenborg's  works,  publishing  them  in  numbers.  He  converses 
with  fervor,  and  often  with  eloquence.  Very  probably  he  will 
establish  an  independent  church. 

He  is  oUe  of  the  most  amiable  men  in  the  world,  universally 
respected  and  beloved.  His  frank,  unpretending  simplicity  of 
demeanor,  is  especially  winning. 

In  person  he  is  tall,  nearly  six  feet,  and  spare,  with  large  bones. 
His  countenance  expresses  rather  benevolence  and  profound  earn- 
estness, than  high  intelligence.  The  eyes  are  piercing ;  the  other 
features,  in  general,  massive.  The  forehead,  phrenological ly,  indi- 
cates causality  and  comparison,  with  deficient  ideality — the  organ- 
ization which  induces  strict  logicality  from  insufficient  premises. 
He  walks  with  a  slouching  gait  and  with  an  air  of  abstraction. 
His  dress  is  exceedingly  plain.  In  respect  to  the  arrangement 
about  his  study,  he  has  many  of  the  Magliabechian  habits.  He 
is,  perhaps,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  seems  to  enjoy  good 
hea'^h.  !♦ 


GEOROE  H.  COLTON. 


GEORGK   H.  COLTON. 


Mk.  Coltom  is  noted  ta  tbe  author  of  ''  Teoutnsch,"  and  M 
the  originator  and  editor  of  "  The  American  RBview,"  a  Whig 
mngaziDe  of  the  higher  (that  is  to  say,  of  tho  6ve  dollar)  class.  I 
must  not  be  uoderatood  as  meanicg  an^  disrespect  to  the  work. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  hy  far  tba  b«st  of  iU  order  in  this  country, 
and  is  supported  in  the  way  of  contribution  by  many  of  the  TCrj 
noblest  intellects.  Mr.  Colton,  if  in  nothing  else,  boa  showa  him- 
self a  niaa  of  genius  in  his  successful  establishment  of  the  maga- 
line  within  so  brief  a  period.  It  is  now  commencing  its  second 
year,  and  I  caa  ssy,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  its 
circulation  exceeds  two  thousand — it  is  probably  about  two  thou- 
Bsnd  five  hundred.  So  marked  and  immediate  a  success  hu 
never  been  attained  by  any  of  our  fire  dollar  magazines,  with  tha 
exception  of  "  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  whicli,  in  ths 
course  of  nineteen  months,  (subsequent  to  the  seventh  from  its 
commencement,)  attained  a  circulation  of  rather  more  than  five 
thousand. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  call  Mr.  Colton  a  good  editor,  although 
I  think  that  ho  will  finally  be  so.  He  improves  wonderfully  with 
experience.  His  present  defects  are  timidity  and  a  larking  taint  J 
of  partiality,  amounting  to  posiUve  prejudice  (in  the  vulgar  seme) 
for  the  literature  of  the  Puritans.  I  do  not  think,  however,  th^t 
he  is  at  all  aware  of  such  prepossession.  His  taste  is  rather  un- 
exoeptionable  than  positively  good.  Ue  has  not,  perhaps,  suffi- 
dent  fire  within  liimself  to  appreciate  it  in  others.  Nevertheless, 
he  endeavors  to  do  so,  and  in  this  endeavor  is  not  inapt  to  take 
opinions  at  secondhand — to  adopt,  I  mean,  the  opinions  of  othen. 
He  is  nervous,  and  a  very  trifling  difEcuity  disconcerts  him,  witb< 
out  getting  the  belter  of  a  sort  of  dogged  perseverance,  which 
will  make  a  thoroughly  successful  man  of  him  in  the  end.  Ha  . 
b  (clasdcally)  well  educated. 

As  a  poet  be  has  done  bettor  things  than  "  Tecumseh,"  in 
whose  length  he  has  committed  a  radical  and  irreparable  error, 
•ufficient  in  itself  to  destroy  a  far  better  book.  Some  portions  of 
It  are  truly  poetioal ;  very  many  portions  belong  to  a  high  ordor 
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of  eloquence ;  it  is  invariably  well  rersified,  and  has  no  glaring 
defects,  but,  upon  the  whole,  is  insufferably  tedious.  Some  of  the 
author's  shorter  compositions,  published  anonymously  in  his  maga- 
dne,  have  afforded  indications  even  of  genius. 

Mr.  Colton  is  marked  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  is  proba- 
bly not  more  than  thirty,  but  an  air  of  constant  thought  (with  a 
pair  of  spectacles)  causes  him  to  seem  somewhat  older.  He  is 
about  five  feet  eight  or  nine  in  height,  and  fairly  proportioned — 
neither  stout  nor  thin.  His  forehead  is  quite  intellectual.  His 
mouth  has  a  peculiar  expression  diflScult  to  describe.  Hair  light 
and  generally  in  disorder.  He  converses  fluently,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  well,  but  grandiloquently,  and  with  a  tone  half  tragical 
half  pulpitaL 

In  character  he  is  in  the  highest  degree  estimable,  a  most  sin- 
cere, high-minded,  and  altogether  honorable  man.  He  is  un- 
married* 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr,  Willis's  talents,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  feict  that,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a  man, 
he  has  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  world — at  least  for  an 
American.  His  literary  life,  in  especial,  has  been  one  continual 
hneuU  ;  but  then  his  literary  character  is  modified  or  impelled  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree  by  his  personal  one.  His  success  (for 
in  point  of  fame,  if  of  nothing  eke,  he  has  certainly  been  success- 
ful) is  to  be  attributed,  one-third  to  his  mental  ability  and  two- 
thirds  to  his  physical  temperament — the  latter  goading  him  into 
the  accomplishment  of  what  the  former  merely  gave  him  the 
means  of  accomplishing. 

At  a  very  early  age  Mr.  Willis  seems  to  have  arrived  at  an  un- 
derstanding that,  in  a  republic  such  as  ours,  the  mere  man  of 
letters  must  ever  be  a  cipher,  and  endeavored,  accordingly,  to 
unite  the  eclat  of  the  litterateur  with  that  of  the  man  of  fashion 
or  of  society.  He  "  pushed  himself,"  went  much  into  the  world, 
made  friends  with  the  gentler  sex,  ^^  deliverer.  *  poetical  addresses, 
wrote  "scriptural"  poems,  travelled,  sought  the  intimacy  of  noted 


women,  and  got  into  quarrels  with  notorious  men.  All  theas' 
things  served  hia  purpose — if,  indeed,  I  nm  right  in  supposing 
that  he  hod  any  purpose  at  all.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  lu  ~ 
fore  hinted,  he  act«d  only  in  accordance  with  Lis  physical  tern- 
peranieDt ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  his  personal  greatly  advanced, 
if  it  did  not  altogether  establish  his  literary  fame.  1  have  often 
carefully  considered  whether,  without  the  phynique  of  which  I 
•peak,  there  is  thot  in  the  absolute  morale  of  Mr.  Willis  which 
would  have  earned  him  reputation  as  a  man  of  lett«rs,  and  mj 
coDcIusioa  is,  that  he  could  not  have  failed  to  become  noted  ia 
some  degree  under  almost  any  circumstances,  but  thnt  about  twi>- 
thirds  (as  above  stat^^d^  of  his  appreciation  by  the  public  should 
be  altribnted  to  those  adventures  which  grew  immediately  out  of 
his  animal  constitution. 

He  received  what  is  usually  regarded  as  a  "  good  educadon  "— . 
that  is  to  sny,  he  graduated  at  college ;  but  his  education,  in 
path  he  pursued,  was  worth  to  him,  on  account  of  his  extroor-  - 
dinary  gaiioir  /aire,  fully  twice  as  much  as  would  have  been  i 
value  in  any  common  case.  No  man's  knowlndge  is  more  avaik- 
ble,  no  man  has  exhibited  greater  (act  in  the  seemingly  casual 
display  of  his  wares.  With  him,  at  least,  a  little  learning  is  mo 
dangerous  thing.  He  possessed  at  one  time,  I  believe,  the  aver- 
se quantum  of  American  collegiate  lore — "  a  little  Latin  and  leaa 
Greek,"  a  smattering  of  physical  and  metitphysical  science,  and 
(I  should  judge)  a  very  little  of  the  mathematics — but  all  this 
roust  be  considered  as  mere  ffuess  on  my  port.  Mr.  Willis  speaks 
French  with  some  fluency,  and  Italian  not  quite  so  well. 

Within  the  ordinary  range  of  bella  lettre-a  authorshiji,  he 
evinced  much  versatility.  If  called  on  to  designate  him  by  any 
general  literary  title,  I  might  term  him  a  mngazinist — for  hia 
oompoaitions  have  invariably  the  species  of  eftet,  with  the  brevity 
which  the  maga^ne  demands.  We  may  view  him  as  a  para* 
graphist,  on  essayist,  or  rather  "sketcher,"  a  tale  vrritor,  and  a 
poet 

In  the  first  capacity  he  fnila.  Hta  points,  however  good  when 
deliberately  r^ought,  are  too  reelierehes  to  be  put  hurriedly  befois 
the  public  eye.  Mr.  W.  has  by  no  means  the  readiness  which  th« 
editing  a  newspaper  dpmands.     He  composes  (as  did  A'ldisoo^ 
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and  as  do  many  of  the  most  brilliant  and  seemingly  dashing 
writers  of  the  present  day,)  with_great  labor,  and  frequent  erasure 
and  interlijiealion.  His  MSS.^in  this  regard^  present  a  very  sin-  ' 
gular  appearance,  and  indicate  the  vacillation  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  leading  trait  of  his  character.  A  newspaper,  too,  in  its  longer 
articles — its  "  leaders" — very  frequently  demands  argumentation, 
and  here  Mr.  W.  is  remarkably  out  of  his  element.  His  exuber- 
ant fancy  leadaJiim.jQYer  hedge  and  ditch — anywhere  from  the 
main  road ;  and,  besides,  he  is  far  too  readily  self-dispossessed. 
With  time  at  command,  however,  his  great  twt  stands  him  in* 
stead  of  all  argumentative  power,  and  enables  him  to  overthrow, 
an  antagonist  without  permitting  the  latter  to  see  how  he  is  over- 
thrown. A  fine  example  of  this  "  management**  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  W.'s  reply  to  a  very  inconsiderate  attack  upon  his  social 
standing,  made  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  "  Courier 
and  Inquirer."  I  have  always  regarded  this  reply  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  its  author's  abihty,  as  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity,  if 
not  of  absolute  genius.  The  skill  of  the  whole  lay  in  this — that, 
without  troubling  himself  to  refute  the  charges  themselves  brought 
against  him  by  Mr.  Raymond,  he  put  forth  his  strength  in  ren- 
dering them  null,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  obliterating, 
incidentally  and  without  letting  his  design  be  perceived,  all  the 
impression  these  charges  were  calculated  to  convey.  But  this  re- 
ply can  be  called  a  newspaper  article  only  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  appeared  in  a  newspaper. 

As  a  writer  of  "sketches,"  properly  so  called,  Mr.  Willis  is  un- 
equalled. Sketches — especially  of  society — are  his  forte,  and  they 
are  so  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  afford  him  the  best  op- 
portunity of  introducing  the  personal  Willis — or,  more  distinctly, 
because  this  species  of  composition  is  most  susceptible  of  im- 
pression from  his  personal  character.  The  degagi/k  tone  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  too,  best  admits  and  encourages  that  fancy  which 
Mr.  W.  possesses  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree ;  it  is  in  fancy 
that  he  reigns  supreme  :  this,  more  than  any  one  other  quality, 
and,  indeed,  more  than  all  his  other  literary  qualities  combined, 
has  made  him  what  he  is.  It  is  this  which  gives  him  the  origi- 
naUty,  the  freshness,  the  point,  the  piquancy,  which  appear  to  be 


fact,  the  mediate  sources  of  bii 


*  Ail,  hj  meUipbjHiciani  aiid  m  ordiuarir  disCDUrse,  the  word  fancy  it 
used  with  very  little  deltrminBteneis  of  meaning,  I  nuij-  be  pardoned  for  re- 
peating here  nbat  1  hav-e  cbcvliere  said  on  this  topic  1  ahuU  tliui  be  aaved 
much  nUMippreheiuiiHi  io  regard  to  tlie  terra — one  which  ivill  nGcranarily  ba 
often  employed  in  the  cnnru  uf  thia  Benes. 

"  Faocj,"  BBf a  the  auUior  of  "  Aida  to  Keflcction,"  (who  aided  reflection  to 
»euch  bettor  purpuu  in  hia  "  Qencviere  ") — "  fancy  combine! — imaginslico 
ereales."  Tliis  was  inteudeil  and  has  been  receivnl  aa  a  distinction,  but ' 
a  distiiiction  withont  a  difference — without  a  difference  eyeii  of  degree.  Tlia 
fancy  as  nearly  creates  as  the  imagination,  luid  neither  at  alL  Novel 
ceptions  ore  merely  unusual  combiuatiooa.  Hie  mind  of  man  can  imi_ 
nothing  which  does  not  really  eiiat ;  if  il  could,  it  would  create  not  onljF 
ideally  but  Bubstautially,  as  do  the  thoughts  uf  Ood.  It  may  be  eaid,  "  V« 
imagino  a  griffin,  yet  a  griffin  does  not  ejiat."  Not  the  griffiii,  certainly,  but 
ita  component  parta.  It  is  no  more  than  a  collation  of  known  limbs,  featnrea, 
qualities.  Thus  wilb  all  which  claima  to  be  new,  which  nppean  to  be  ■ 
creation  of  the  intellect — all  ia  re-aoluble  into  the  old  The  trddest  eSbrt  at 
the  mind  cannot  stand  the  teat  uf  this  analysis. 

Imaginntioo,  fancy,  (ant&iy,  and  humor,  hare  in  common  the  element* 
combination  and  novelty.  The  imagination  ia  the  artiet  of  the  (our.  EVom 
novel  arrangements  of  old  form;  whicb  present  IhemselTea  to  it,  it  aeleoti 
nich  only  as  are  hiiimoiiioiu ;  the  result,  of  course,  is  beautt/  it*elf— ubuil 
word  in  ita  moM  extended  senfe  and  ta  inclusive  of  tbe  sublime.  The  pur* 
iinagiaatioa  chooses,  from  eilheT  btaittg  or  deformity,  only  the  most  ooml 
ble  things  hithnrtn  uncambined  ;  the  compound,  as  a  general  rule,  partakhtC 
in  character  of  sublimity  or  beauty  in  the  ratio  of  the  respective  sublimifrr 
or  beauty  of  the  things  comtmied.  wiiich  arc  themselves  still  to  be  amsidered 
AS  atomic — that  is  (o  say,  as  previous  combinaUons.  But,  as  often  a 
gously  happens  in  phywcal  diemiatry.  so  not  nnfrequently  does  it  0« 
this  chemistry  of  the  intellect,  that  thu  admixture  of  two  elements  will  re- 
sult in  a  something  that  shall  have  notliing  of  the  quality  of  one  of  thi 
or  even  nothing  of  the  qualities  of  either.  The  range  of  imagination  ii 
unlimited.  Its  materials  extend  throughout  the  universe.  Even  nut  of  <!•■ 
formities  it  fabricates  tliat  heaaXy  which  is  at  once  its  sole  object  and  !' 
eritabte  lesL  But.  in  general,  the  richocm  of  the  matters  combined,  (bs 
&etUty  of  discovering  oombinnble  noveltius  worth  combining,  and  A» 
It>(>  "  chermcai  eombinalion  °  of  the  completed  mass,  are  the  particuL 
be  regarded  in  our  estimate  of  imog-inatJon.  It  is  this  thorough  harmony  of 
in  imagbativo  vork  which  so  often  caiiaen  it  to  be  undervalued  by  the  aa- 
discfiminating,  through  the  character  of  oJiioimikm  which  is  superinduced. 
We  are  apt  to  find  ourselves  asking  vAt/  it  ii  tliiU  that  combinations  ~ 
wmr  !>Mii  imagimfd  btfeitt  t 
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In  tola  (writtcD  witL  deliberation  for  the  mngazines)  ba  hu 
■howD  greater  conttruelivime»»  lliao  1  sboulU  linve  given  him 
credit  for  bud  1  not  read  his  compositiona  of  this  ordi.')' — for  in 
this  fucuity  all  bis  other  works  iitdicate  a  aiugular  deSciencj.  Tha 
chief  charm  even  of  these  tdce,  however,  is  still  referable  Infancy. 

Aa  a  poet,  Mr.  Willis  is  not  eutilled,  I  think,  to  so  high  a  rank 
M  he  may  justly  Jaim  through  his  prose  ;  and  this  rbr  the  reason 
that,  although  fitncy  is  Dot  incoubistent  with  any  of  the  demands 
of  thow  claases  of  prose  composition  which  be  has  attempted, 
ftnd,  indeed,  ia  a  vital  element  of  most  of  them,  stJll  it  is  at  war 
(as  will  be  understood  from  what  1  have  siiid  iu  the  foot  note) 
with  that  purity  and  perfection  of  leauti/  which  ure  the  soul  of 
the  poem  proper,  I  wish  to  bo  understood  as  saying  this  gentr- 
ally  of  our  author's  poems.  In  some  instances,  sueming  to  ft(l  ' 
the  truth  of  n>y  propo!<ition,  (that  fancy.should  have  no  place  in 
the  loftier  poesy,}  he  hns  denied  it  a  place,  as  in  "  Melanie,''  and 
bis  Scriptural  pieces ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  been  unable  to 
supply  the  void  with  tbt;  true  imagination,  and  these  poems  cod- 
ee<]uently  are  deficient  in  vigor,  in  alamen.     The  Scriptural  pieces 

Ifcnr,  whfD  this  qucstkn  doei  not  ocvwr,  irtien  the  hannoDj  ut  (he  com-  ■■ 
binatioQ  »  comparatiTel/  negluctcd,  and  when,  in  MJditioo  to  tbe  element  of 
noTcltv.  tbere  a  iotroiluerd  Ihe  aub-elemeot  of  unfxpetlcdn^i — wheu,  for 
example,  matten  rue  brought  into  oamlnnaticiii  which  oiit  only  bare  never 
been  cambiDed,  but  whose  eombiaation  Btrikes  us  as  a  £ffieiiity  Itappilt/  ovrr- 
comt,  the  recult  then  appertains  to  the  &ncT,  and  lb,  to  tbe  majority  of  man- 
kind, more  grateful  than  the  puiel;  harmonioiu  one — although,  absolutely, 
it  i*  leu  beantifiil  (or  grand)  fur  tjic  reaaon  tliat  it  it  less  hormoniuuK 

Carrying  its  erron  into  elects — for,  tiowevcr  enlidng.  they  are  crrora  itill, 
or  nature  lira — imcj  in  at  letif^h  found  tnlnnging  upon  the  prorincc  of  fan- 
taty.  Tb«  Tolario  o[  this  latter  delight  not  only  in  iKi»eUy  and  uncipecled- 
ness  of  eombinalinn,  bat  in  the  avcidanee  of  proportkn.  The  result  is,~^ 
therefore,  abnormal,  and,  to  a  healthy  mind,  aOurd*  less  of  pleasure  through 
its  novelty  than  of  pain  through  its  inmberence.  When,  proceeding  a  step  - 
farther,  however,  (aocy  seeks  not  merely  diiproportionale  but  iiicoogruoDs  or 
antagonistic  elements,  tli«  eDiwt  is  rendered  more  ptaasunible  by  its  greater 
poeitiTenes*.  there  ia  a  mcny  eflbrt  of  truth  lo  thoke  from  her  that  wliifh  is 
IU  property  of  bera,  and  we  Innifh  outnt^ht  in  recognising  humor. 

The  four  fccultiw  in  quealiin  seems  to  me  all  of  tlieir  class;  bol  when 
other  laocy  or  Inmior  ia  expteosed  m  gain  an  end,  ia  poiDted  at  a  purpose — 
wbenerei  either  beeomea  objective  in  place  of  subjective,  then  il  become^ 
tlan,  pun  wit  or  aareawn,  just  as  il.-  pnrpna*  ia  benevolent  or  malevolent 
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are  quite  "  correct,"  as  tbe  French  hnve  it,  and  are  much  ndmired 
b^  B  cert^n  scl  of  readers,  who  judge  of  a  poem,  not  by  its  ef- 
fect oa  themselves,  but  by  the  effect  which  they  imagine  it  miffht 
have  upoQ  themaelvea  were  they  not  unhappily  soulless,  and  by 
the  i^ect  which  they  take  it  for  gruDted  it  does  have  upon  others. 
It  canoot  he  denied,  however,  that  these  pieces  are,  in  generalt 
tame,  or  indebted  for  what  force  they  j^ossess  to  the  Scripturd 
passBges  of  which  they  are  merely  parnpbrastic.  I  quote  wha^ 
in  my  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  nearly  all  my  friends,  i^  really 
the  truest  poem  ever  written  by  Mr.  Willis. 

He  sbadoWB  laj  along  Bniadway, 

Twaa  near  tlie  twilieht  tide. 
And  alowly  there  a  laiTy  fair 

Was  wnUcing  in  Ler  pride — 
Alona  walked  she,  yet  viewlessly 

Walked  epirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  charrotd  the  street  beneatb  her  lent, 

And  honor  charmed  the  air. 
And  all  astir  Icnked  bind  on  her 

And  called  her  giuxl  as  falr-- 
For  all  GimI  ever  gave  lo  her 

She  kept  wlUi  cluuy  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 

From  loTcra  warm  and  true, 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold, 

And  the  rich  came  uol  lu  woo. 
Ah,  honored  well  are  channs  to  sell 

When  priests  the  (telling  do ! 

Now,  walking  there  was  one  more  fair — 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale. 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

Tu  make  Uie  spirit  quuil — 
Twixt  want  and  fconi  she  walked  Torloni, 

And  nothing  could  avail 


Pot,  as  love's  wild  prayer  diwilTed  in  air, 

Her  woniau's  heart  gate  way ; 
And  the  sin  forgiren  by  Clirist  in  heaven 

By  man  is  cursed  alway. 

Thtre  ia  about  this  little  poeni  (evidently  written  in  haste  and 
through  impulse)  a  true  imagination.  Its  grace,  dignity  and  pa- 
thoa  are  impressive,  and  there  is  more  in  it  of  eamestnes) ,  ol  cool. 
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than  in  any  thing  I  have  seen  from  the  pen  of  its  author, 
compositions,  in  general,  have  a  taint  of  worldliness,  of  insinceritjr. 
The  identical  rhyme  in  the  last  stanza  is  very  noticeable,  and  the 
whole  finale  is  feeble.  It  would  be  improved  by  making  the  last 
two  lines  precede  the  first  two  of  the  stanza. 

In  classifying  Mr.  W.'s  writings  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  speak  of  him  as  a  dramatist,  because,  although  he  has  written 
plays,  what  they  have  of  merit  is  altogether  in  their  character  of 
poem.  Of  his  '^  Bianca  Visconti "  I  have  little  to  say ; — ^it  de- 
served to  fail,  and  did,  although  it  abounded  in  eloquent  passages. 
^  Tortesa  "  abounded  in  the  same,  but  had  a  great  many  dramatic 
points  well  calculated  to  tell  with  a  conventional  audience.  Its 
characters,  with  the  exception  of  Tomaso,  a  drunken  buflfoon,  had 
no  character  at  all,  and  the  plot  was  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  incon- 
sequences and  inconsistencies ;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  it,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  play  ever  written  by  an  American. 

Mr.  Willis  has  made  very  few  attempts  at  criticiBm,  and  those 
few  (chiefly  newspaper  articles)  have  not  impressed  me  with  a 
high  idea  of  his  analytic  abilities,  although  with  a  very  high  idea 
of  his  taste  and  discrimination. 

His  style  proper  may  be  called  extravagant,  bkarre,  pointed^ 
epigrammatic  without  being  antithetical,  (this  is  very  rarely  the 
case,)  but,  through  all  its  whimsicalities,  graceful,  classic  and  ac* 
curate.  He  is  very  seldom  to  be  caught  tripping  in  the  minor 
morals.  His  English  is  correct ;  his  most  outrageous  imagery  is, 
at  all  events,  unmixed. 

Mr.  Willis's  career  has  naturally  made  him  enemies  among  the 
envious  host  of  dunces  whom  he  has  outstripped  in  the  race  for 
fame ;  and  these  his  personal  manner  (a  little  tinctured  with  re- 
serve, hrusquerie,  or  even  haughtiness)  is  by  no  means  adapted  to 
conciliate.  He  has  innumerable  warm  friends^  however,  and  is 
himself  a  warm  friend.  He  is  impulsive,  generous,  bold,  impet- 
uous, vacillating,  irregularly  energetic — apt  to  be  hurried  into 
error,  but  incapable  of  deliberate  wrong. 

He  is  yet  young,  and,  without  being  handsome,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  is  a  remarkably  well  looking  man.  In  height  he  is,  perhaps, 
five  feet  eleven,  and  justly  proportioned.  His  figure  is  put  in  the  best 
light  by  the  ease  and  assured  grace  of  his  carriage  His  whole  peitoo 
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and  personal  demeanor  bear  about  them  tlie  trsces  of  "goodsodety." 
Qis  fiice  is  somewhat  loo  full,  or  rather  heavy,  in  its  lower  por- 
tions. Neither  his  nose  nor  hia  forehead  can  be  defended ;  tliA 
latter  would  puzzle  phrenology.  His  eyes  are  a  dull  bluish  grny, 
and  small.  His  hair  is  of  a  rich  brown,  curling  naturally  Etnd 
luxuriantly.  His  mouth  is  well  cut;  the  teeth  fine  ;  the  expres- 
sion  of  the  smile  intellectual  and  winning.  He  converses  littl«, 
wtll  rather  than  fluently,  and  in  a  subdued  tone.  The  portrait 
of  him  published  iibout  three  years  ago  in  *'  Graham's  MagaEiuA," 
conveys  by  no  means  so  true  an  idea  of  the  man  as  does  tba 
sketch  (by  Lawrence)  inserted  aa  frontispiece  to  a  late  collectioa 
of  his  poems. 


WILLIAM  M.  GILLESPIE. 

Ma.  William  M.  Gillebpis  aided  Mr.  Park  Benjamin,  I  be- 
lieve, some  years  ago,  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  "The  New 
World,"  and  lias  been  otherwise  connected  with  the  [Miiiodieaf 
press  of  New  York,  lie  ia  more  favorably  known,  however,  as 
the  author  of  a  neat  volume  <;ntiiled  "  Rome  as  Seen  by  a  Nevr 
Yorker,"— a  good  title  to  a  good  book.  The  endeavor  to  convey 
B«rae  only  by  those  impressions  which  would  naturally  be  made 
upon  an  American,  gives  the  work  a  certrin  air  of  originality-— • 
the  rarest  of  all  qualities  in  dL-scriptions  of  the  Eternal  City, 
The  style  is  pure  and  sparkling,  although  occasionally  flippant  and 
dUktanUsqut.  The  love  of  remark  is  much  in  the  usual  way — 
uloa  la  rifflei — never  very  exceptionable,  and  never  very  pro- 
Mr.  Gillespie  is  not  unaccomplished,  converses  re-.dily  on  many 
topics,  has  some  knowledge  of  Italian,  French,  and,  I  believe,  ot 
the  classical  tongues,  with  such  proficiency  in  the  mathematin 
ns  has  obtiuned  for  him  a  professorship  of  civil  engineering  aX, 
Union  College,  Schenectady. 

It  character  be  has  much  general  amiability,  is  warm-hearted, 
eicitable,  ni^rvous.  Uis  address  is  somewhat  awkward,  but  "ii^ 
wnuating"  from  its  warmth  and  vivacity.  Speaks  continuously 
and  rapidly,  with  a  tiip  which,  at  limes,  is  by  no  meani  tinplaaa 
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ing ;  is  fidgety,  and  never  knows  how  to  sit  or  to  stand,  or  what 
to  do  with  his  hands  and  feet,  or  his  hat  In  the  street  walks 
inregularlj,  mutters  to  himself^  and,  in  general,  appears  in  a  stat» 
of  profound  abstraction. 

In  person  he  Is  about  ^ve  feet  seven  inches  high,  neither  stout 
nor  thin,  angularly  proportioned ;  eyes  laige  and  daric  hazel,  hair 
dark  and  curling,  an  ill-formed  nose,  fine  teeth,  and  a  smile  of 
peculiar  sweetness  ;  nothing  remarkable  about  the  forehead.  The 
general  expression  of  the  countenance  when  in  repose  is  rather 
unprepossessing,  but  animation  very  much  alters  its  character 
He  is  probably  thirty  years  of  age — unmarried. 


CHARLES  F.  BRIGGS. 

Mb.  Brioos  is  better  known  as  Harry  Franco,  a  nam  de  plume 
assumed  since  the  publication,  in  the  '^  Knickerbocker  Magazine," 
of  his  series  of  papers  called  *'  Adv«intures  of  Harry  Franco."  He 
also  wrote  for  "  The  Knickerbocker  "  some  articles  entitled  "  The 
Haunted  Merchant,"  which  have  been  printed  since  as  a  novel, 
and  from  time  to  time  subsequently  has  been  a  contributor  to  that 
journal.  The  two  productions  just  mentioned  have  some  merit. 
They  depend  for  their  effect  upon  the  relation  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  just  as  one  would  talk,  of  the  most  commonplace  events — 
a  kind  of  writing  which,  to  ordinary,  and  especially  to  indolent 
intellects,  has  a  very  observable  charm.  To  cultivated  or  to  ac- 
tive minds  it  is  in  an  equal  degree  distasteful,  even  when  claiming 
the  merit  of  originality.  Mr.  Briggs's  manner,  however,  is  an  ob- 
vious imitation  of  Smollett,  and,  as  usual  with  all  imitation,  pro- 
duces an  unfavorable  impression  upon  those  conversant  with  the 
original.  It  is  a  common  f&iling,  also,  with  imitators,  to  out- 
Herod  Herod  in  aping  the  peculiarities  of  the  model,  and  too 
frequently  the  faults  are  more  pertinaciously  exaggerated  than 
the  merits.  Thus,  the  author  of  "  Harry  Franco  *'  carries  the 
simplicity  of  Smollett  sometimes  to  insipidity,  and  his  picturesque 
low-life  is  made  to  degenerate  into  sheer  vulgarity. 

If  Mr.  Briggs  has  a  forU,  it  is  a  Flemish  fidelity  that  omita 
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nothing,  whether  agreeable  or  disngreeable  ;  but  I  cannot  call  this 
forU  a  virtue.  He  has  also  some  humor,  but  nothing  of  an  origi-' 
nal  character.  Occasionally  he  has  writteu  good  things.  A  niag> 
a/ine  article,  called  "  Dobbs  and  his  Cantelope,"  was  quite  easy 
and  clever  in  ita  way ;  but  the  way  is  necesanrily  a  small  on* 
And  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  some  allusion  to  it,  bia< 
Batirical  novel  of  "  Tom  Pepper."  As  a  novel,  it  really  bits  not 
the  slightest  pretensions.  To  a  genuine  artist  in  literature,  he  i«i 
as  Plumbs  to  Sully.  Plumbe's  daguerreotypes  Lave  more  fidelity 
thsn  any  portrait  ever  put  on  canvass,  and  so  Briggs's  sketches  of 
E.  A,  Duyckinck  (Tibbings)  and  the  author  of  Pu£fer  Hopki 
(Ferocious)  are  as  lifelike  as  any  portraits  in  words  thit  have  ever 
been  drawn.  But  the  subjects  are  little  and  mean,  pretending  and 
vulgar.  Mr.  Brigirs  would  not  succeed  in  delineating  a  geutletnan. 
And  some  letters  of  his  in  Hiram  Fuller's  paper— perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  they  run  through  a  desert  of  stupidity— some  letters  of 
his,  I  say,  under  the  apt  signature  of  "  Ferdinand  Mendoza  Pinto," 
are  decidedly  clever  as  examples  of  caricature — absurd,  of  course, 
but  sharply  absurd,  so  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  their  design,  one 
could  hardly  avoid  occasional  laughter.  I  once  thought  Mr. 
Brij^  could  cause  laughter  only  by  his  efforts  at  a  serious  kind 
of  writing. 

In  connexion  with  Mr.  John  Biaco,  he  was  the  originator  of  thi 
latB  "Broadway  Journal" — my  editorial  association  with  that 
work  not  having  commenced  uutil  the  sixth  or  seventh  number, 
although  I  wrote  for  it  occasionally  from  the  first.  Among  tha 
principal  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  B.,  were  those  discussing  the 
paintings  at  the  preceding  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  New  York.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  point  in  bis  whole  series  of  criticisms  on  this  subject  at  which  I 
did  not  radically  disagree  with  him.  Whatever  taste  he  has  id 
«rt  is,  like  his  taste  in  letters,  Flemish.  There  is  a  portrait  punter 
for  whom  he  has  an  unlimited  admiraUon.  The  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman is  Mr.  Pago. 

Mr.  Criggs  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  somewhat 
slightly  framed,  with  a  sh.^rp,  thin  face,  narrow  forehead,  nose 
Bufiicieutly  prominent,  mouth  rather  plcAsant  in  expression,  eyea 
aot  w  jvod,  gray  and  small,  although  oocasionally  briUianL    Id 
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drees  be  is  apt  to  affect  the  artist,  felicitatiDg  himself  especially 
upon  his  personal  acquaintance  with  artists  and  his  general  con- 
noissenrship.  He  walks  with  a  quick,  nervous  step.  His  address 
ia  quite  good,  frank  and  insinuating.  His  conversation  has  now 
and  then  the  merit  of  humor,  and  more  frequently  of  a  smartness, 
allied  to  wit,  but  he  has  a  perfect  mania  for  contradiction,  and  it 
IS  sometimes  impossible  to  utter  an  uninterrupted  sentence  in  hia 
hearing.  He  has  much  warmth  of  feeling,  and  is  not  a  person  to 
be  disliked,  although  very  apt  to  irritate  and  annoy.  Two  of  hia 
most  marked  characteristics  are  vacillation  of  purpose  and  a  pas- 
sion for  being  mysterious.  He  has,  apparently,  travelled ;  has 
some  knowledge  of  French  ;  has  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  em- 
ployments ;  and  now,  I  believe,  occupies  a  lawyer's  office  in  Nas- 
sau-street. Ho  is  from  Cape  Cod  or  Nantucket,  is  married,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  little  circle  of  rather  intellectual  people,  of  which 
the  Eirklands,  Lowell,  and  some  other  notabilities  are  honorary 
members.  'He  goes  little  into  general  society,  and  seems  about 
forty  years  of  age. 
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WILLIAM  KIRKLAND. 

Mr.  William  Eirklakd — husband  of  the  author  of  "  A  New 
Home*' — has  written  much  for  the  magazines,  but  has  made  no 
collection  of  his  works.  A  series  of  "  Letters  from  Abroad**  have 
been  among  his  most  popular  compositions.  He  was  in  Europe 
for  some  time,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language 
and  literature,  as  also  with  the  Gferraan.  He  aided  Dr.  Turner  in 
the  late  translation  of  Von  Raumer*s  "  America,"  published  by  the 
Langleys.  One  of  his  best  magazine  papers  appeared  in  "  The 
Columbian*' — a  review  of  the  London  Foreign  Quarterly  for  April, 
1844.  The  arrot^ance,  ignorance,  and  self-glorification  of  the 
Quarterly,  with  its  gross  injustice  towards  everything  un-British, 
were  severely  and  palpably  exposed,  and  its  narrow  malignity 
shown  to  be  especially  mal-a-propos  in  a  journal  exclusively  de- 
voted to  foreign  concerns,  and  therefore  presumably  imbued  with 
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Bomething  of  a  coimoptolitao  spirit  An  article  on  "  English  and 
American  Muntblies''  in  Godey's  Magazine,  »nd  one  entitled  "  Our 
English  Visitors,"  in  "  The  Colnmbian,''  have  also  been  extensively 
wad  and  admired.  A  valuabla  essay  on  "The  Tyranny  of  Publie 
Opinion  in  the  United  States,"  {published  in  "  The  Columbian'" 
for  December,  1S45,)  demonstrates  the  trnth  of  Jefferson's  asser 
tion,  that  in  this  country,  which  has  set  the  world  an  example  of 
physical  liberty,  the  inquisition  of  popular  sentiment  ovurrulei 
practice  the  freedom  asserted  in  theory  by  the  laws.  "  The  West, 
the  Paradise  of  the  Poor,"  and  "  The  Unitpd  States'  Census  for 
1830,"  the  former  in  "The  Democratic  Review,"  the  latter  in 
"  Hunt's  Merchants'  M^azine,"  with  sundry  essays  in  the  dailj 
papers,  complete  the  list  of  Mr.  Eirkland's  works.  It  will  be  aeea 
that  he  has  written  little,  but  that  little  is  entitled  to  resppct  tot 
its  simplicity,  and  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  scholarship  and 
diligent  research.  Whatever  Mr.  Kirkland  does  is  done  carefully. 
He  is  occasionally  very  causUc,  but  seldom  without 
style  is  vigorous,  precise,  and,  notwithstitnding  his  foreign  aoqair»t 
ments,  free  from  idiomatic  pecu!iaritie.s. 

Mr,  Kirkland  is  beloved  by  all  who  know  him ;  in  character 
mild,  unassuming,  benevolent,  yet  not  without  becoming  energy 
ftt  times;  in  person  rather  short  and  slight;  features  indistinctive 
converses  well  and  xealously,  although  his  hearing  is  defective. 


JOHN  W.  FRANCIS. 

Doctor  Phancis,  although  by  no  means  a  litterateur,  cannot 
well  be  omitted  in  an  account  of  the  New  York  literati. 
capacity  of  physician  and  medical  lecturer,  he  is  fur  I 
known  to  need  comment.  He  was  the  pupil,  friend  Htid  partner 
of  HossBck — the  pupil  of  Abemetby — connected  in  some  manna 
with  everything  that  has  been  well  said  or  done  medicinatiy  ii 
America.  An  a  medical  essayist  he  has  always  commanded  tU 
highest  respect  and  attention.  Among  the  point)  he  has 
at  various  times,  I  may  mention  his  Anatomy  of  Drunkennes^, 
hia  riews  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  his  analysis  of  the  Avon  watei* 
6f  the  state,  his  wtablishment  of  the  oompatative  immunity  of  th» 
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eonstitution  from  a  second  attack  of  yellow  fever,  and  his  patholo- 
gical propositions  on  the  changes  wrought  in  the  system  by  spe- 
cific poisons  through  their  assimilation — propositions  remarkably 
sustained  and  enforced  by  recent  discoveries  of  Liebig. 

In  unprofessibnal  letters  Doctor  Frauds  has  also  accomplished 
much,  although  necessarily  in  a  discursive  manner.  His  biogra- 
phy  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  his  Horticultural  Discourse,  his  Dis* 
course  at  the  opening  of  the  new  hall  of  the  New  York  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  are  (each  in  its  way)  modeb  of  fine  writing 
just  sufficiently  toned  down  by  an  indomitable  common  sense.  I 
bad  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  his  admirable  sketch  of  the  per- 
sonal  associations  of  Bishop  Berkley,  of  Newport 

Doctor  Francis  is  one  of  the  old  spirits  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society.  His  philanthropy,  his  active,  untiring  beneficence, 
will  for  ever  render  his  name  a  household  word  among  the  truly 
Christian  of  heart.  His  professional  services  and  his  purse  are 
always  at  the  command  of  the  needy ;  few  of  our  wealthiest  men 
have  ever  contributed  to  the  relief  of  distress  so  bountifully — none 
certainly  with  greater  readiness  or  with  warmer  sympathy. 

His  person  and  manner  are  richly  peculiar.  He  is  short  and 
stout,  probably  five  feet  eight  in  height,  limbs  of  great  muscularity 
and  strength,  the  whole  frame  indicating  prodigious  vitality  and 
energy — the  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  leading  trait  in  his  character. 
His  head  is  large,  massive — the  features  in  keeping ;  complexion 
dark  florid ;  eyes  piercingly  bright ;  mouth  exceedingly  mobile 
and  expressive ;  hair  gray,  and  worn  in  matted  locks  about  the 
neck  and  shoulders — eyebrows  to  correspond,  jagged  and  ponder- 
ous. His  age  is  about  fifty-eight.  His  general  appearance  is 
such  as  to  arrest  attention. 

His  address  is  the  most  genial  that  can  be  conceived,  its  bonr 
hommie  irresistible.  He  speaks  in  a  loud,  clear,  hearty  tone,  dog- 
matically, with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his  chest  out ;  never 
waits  for  an  introduction  to  anybody ;  slaps  a  perfect  stranger  on 
the  back  and  calls  him  "  Doctor"  or  "  Learned  Theban ;"  pats 
every  lady  on  the  head,  and  (if  she  be  pretty  and  petite)  desig- 
nates her  by  some  such  title  as  "  My  Pocket  Edition  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints."  His  conversation  proper  is  a  sort  of  Roman  punch 
made  up  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  broadest  of  all  possible  farce 
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Ee  has  a  natural,  felicitous  flow  of  tulk,  nlwaja  overswelling 
boundariea  aud  sweeping  everj'thing  before  it  right  and  IcfL  Ha 
is  very  earnest,  intense,  emphatic ;  tbunip»  tlie  tuble  nith  his  flst 
shocki  the  nerves  of  the  ladiea.  His/orfe,  after  all,  is  humor,  lh» 
richest  conceivable — a  compound  of  Swift,  Rabelais,  and  the  clows 
in  the  pantomime.     He  is  married. 
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ANNA  CORA    MOWATT. 

Mbb,  Mow  ATT  in  in  some  respects  a  remarkable  woman,  an4 
has  undoubtedly  wrought  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  pKbli$ 
than  any  one  of  her  sex  in  America. 

She  became  first  known  through  her  recitations.  To  these  si 
drew  large  and  discriminating  audiences  in  Boston,  New  Yori^ 
and  elsewhere  to  the  north  and  east.  Her  aulijectii  were  much  ii 
the  usual  way  of  these  eihibitions,  including  comic  ns  well  a 
serious  pieces,  cliieSy  in  verse.  In  her  selections  she  evinced  lu 
tiery  refined  taste,  but  was  probably  influenced  by  the  elocutionaiy.' 
rather  than  by  the  literary  value  of  her  programmei.  She  read 
well ;  her  voice  was  melodious  ;  her  youth  and  general  i 
anoe  excited  interest,  but,  upon  the  whole,  sh»  produced  no  g 
effect,  and  the  enterprise  may  be  termed  unsuccessful,  although  tl 
press,  as  is  its  wont,  spoke  in  the  most  sonorous  lone  of  ber 

It  was  during  thesn  recitations  that  her  name,  prefixed 
aional  tales,  sketches  and  brief  poems  in  the  magazines,  first 
ed  an  attention  that,  but  for  the  recitations,  it  might  not  fakV| 
attracted. 

Her  sketches  and  tales  may  bo  said  to  be  cleverly  written,  Th^ 
are  lively,  easy,  cofiirenfivRaZ,  scintillating  with  a  species  of  sa 
wit,  which  might  be  termed  good  were  it  in  any  respect  origind 
In  point  of  style— that  is  to  say,  of  mere  English,  they  are  very  n 
apectable.  One  of  the  best  of  her  prose  papers  is  entitled  "E^m 
and  its  Antidote,"  published  in  "The  Columbian  Magazine"  ft 
June,  1845.  The  subject,  however,  is  an  exceedingly  hackneyed  on^ 

In  looking  carefully  over  her  poems,  I  find  no  one  entitled  t 
commendation  as  a  whole;  in  very  few  of  them  do  T  observe 
noticeable  pasujrM,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  surprised  and  d 
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pointed  at  this  result  of  my  inquiry ;  nor  can  I  make  up  my  mind 
that  there  is  not  much  latent  poetical  power  in  Mrs.  Mowatt. 

From  some  lines  addressed  to  Isabel  M ,  I  copy  the  opening 

stanza  as  the  most  favorable  specimen  which  I  have  seen  of  her 
verse.  ' 

Forever  vanished  from  thy  cheek 

Is  life's  unfolding  rose — 
Forever  quenched  the  flawhing  amUe 

That  oonsdouB  beauty  knows  I 
Thine  orbe  are  lustrous  with  a  light 

Which  ne'er  Ulumes  the  eye 
Till  heaven  is  bursting  on  thie  sig^t 

And  earth  is  fleeting  by." 

In  this  there  is  much  force,  and  the  idea  in  the  concluding  qua 
train  is  so  well  put  as  to  have  the  air  of  originality.  Indeed,  I  aiL 
not  sure  that  the  thought  of  the  last  two  lines  is  not  original ; — ai 
all  events  it  is  exceedingly  natural  and  impressive.  I  say  '*  nat- 
ural^'*  because,  in  any  imagined  ascent  from  the  orb  we  inhabit, 
when  heaven  should  ^^  burst  on  the  sight" — in  other  words,  when 
the  attraction  of  the  planet  should  be  superseded  by  that  of  anoth- 
er sphere,  then  instantly  would  the  "earth"  have  the  appearance  of 
*^  fleeting  by."  The  versification,  also,  is  much  better  here  than 
is  usual  with  the  poetess.  In  general  she  is  rough,  through  excess 
of  harsh  consonants.  The  whole  poem  is  of  higher  merit  than 
any  which  \  can  find  with  her  name  attached;  but  there  is  httle 
of  the  spirit  of  poesy  in  anytMng  she  writes.  She  evinces  more 
feeling  than  ideality. 

Her  first  decided  success  was  with  her  comedy,  "JFashiQn>*^  f 
although  much  of  this  success  itself  is  referable  to  the  interest  felt  , 
in  her  as  a  beautiful  woman  and  an  authoress. 

The  play  is  not  without  merit     It  may  be  commended  espe-  ' 

cially  for  its  simplicity  of  plot     What  the  Spanish  playwrights  •' 

mean  by  dramas  of  intrigue^  are  the  worst  acting  dramas  in  the 

world ;  the  intellect  of  an  audience  can  never  safely  be  fatigued  bv 

complexity.     The  necessity  for  verbose  explanation,  however,  on 

the  part  of  Trueman,  at  the  close  of  the  play,  is  in  this  regard  a. 

serious^  defect.     A  denouement  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  up  witb^ 

action  -with  nothing  else.    Whatever  cannot  be  explained  by  such '. 

action  should  be  communicated  at  the  opening  of  the  stonr. 
Vol.  III.— 2. 
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In  the  plot,  however  estimable  for  simplicity,  there  is  of  course 
not  a  particle  of  originality  of  invention.  Had  it,  indeed,  been 
designed  as  a  bnrlesque  upon  the  arrant  conventionality  of  stage 
incidents  in  general,  it  might  have  been  received  as  a  palpable  hit. 
There  is  not  an  event,  a  character,  a  jest,  which  is  not  a  well-under- 
stood thing,  a  matter  of  course,  a  stage-property  time  out  of  mind. 
The  general  tone  is  adopted  from  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  to 
which,  indeed,  the  whole  composition  bears  just  such  an  affinity 
as  the  shell  of  a  locust  to  the  locust  that  tenants  it — as  the  spec- 
trum of  a  Congreve  rocket  to  the  Congreve  rocket  itself.  In  the 
maruigement  of  her  imitation,  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Mowatt  has,  I 
think,  evinced  a  sense  of  theatrical  effect  or  point  which  may  lead 
her,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to  compose  an  exceedingly  taking, 
although  it  can  never  much  aid  her  in  composing  a  very  merito- 
rious drama.  '*  Fashion,''  in  a  word,  owes  what  it  had  of  success 
to  its  being  the  work  of  a  lovely  woman  who  had  already  excited 
interest,  and  to  the  very  commonplaoeness  or  spirit  of  convention- 
ality which  rendered  it  readily  comprehensible  and  appreciable  by 
the  public  proper.  It  was  much  indebted,  too,  to  the  carpets,  the 
ottomans,  the  chandeliers  and  the  conservatories,  which  gained 
so  decided  a  popularity  for  that  despicable  mass  of  inanity,  the 
^  London  Assurance"  of  Boulkicault 

Since  "  Fashion,"  Mrs.  Mowatt  has  published  one  or  two  brief 
novels  in  pamphlet  form,  but  they  have  no  particular  merit,  al- 
though they  afford  glimpses  (I  cannot  help  thinking)  of  a  genius 
as  yet  unrevealed,  except  in  her  capacity  of  actress. 

In  this  capacity,  if  she  be  but  true  to  herself,  she  will  assuredly 
win  a  very  enviable  distinction.  She  has  done  well,  wonderfully 
well,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy ;  but  if  she  knew  her  own 
strength,  she  would  confine  herself  nearly  altogether  to  the  de- 
picting (in  letters  not  less  than  on  the  stage)  the  more  gentle 
sentiments  and  the  most  profound  passions.  Her  sympathy  with 
the  latter  is  evidently  intense.  In  the  utterance  of  the  truly 
generous,  of  the  really  noble,  of  the  unaffectedly  passionate,  we 
see  her  bosom  heave,  her  cheek  grow  pale,  her  limbs  tremble,  her 
lip  quiver,  and  nature's  own  tear  rush  impetuously  to  the  eye.  It 
is  this  freshness  of  the  heart  which  will  provide  for  her  the 
greeneBi  laurels.    It  is  this  enthusiasm,  this  well  of  deep  feeling. 
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which  should  be  made  to  prove  for  her  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  fiEune.  As  an  actress,  it  is  to  her  a  mine  of  wealth  worth  all 
the  dawdling  instruction  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Mowatt,  on  her  first 
appearance  as  Pauline,  was  quite  as  able  to  give  lessons  in  stage 
routine  to  any  actor  or  actress  in  America,  as  was  any  actor  o** 
actress  to  give  lessons  to  her.  Now^  at  least,  she  should  thro^ 
all  **  support "  to  the  winds,  trust  proudly  to  her  own  sense  of 
art,  her  own  rich  and  natural  elocution,  her  beauty,  which  is  un- 
usual, her  grace,  which  is  queenly,  and  be  assured  that  these 
qualities,  as  she  now  possesses  them,  are  all  sufficient  to  render 
her  a  great  actress,  when  considered  simply  as  the  means  by  which 
the  end  of  natiu*al  acting  is  to  be  attained,  as  the  mere  instru- 
ments by  which  she  may  efiectively  and  unimpededly  lay  bare  to 
the  audience  the  movements  of  her  own  passionate  heart. 

Indeed,  the  great  charm  of  her  manner  is  its  naturalness.  She 
looks,  speaks,  and  moves,  with  a  well-controlled  impubiveness,  as 
different  as  can  be  conceived  from  the  customary  rant  and  cant, 
the  hack  conventionality  of  the  stage.  Her  voice  is  rich  and  vo- 
luminous, and  although  by  no  means  powerful,  is  so  well  managed 
as  to  seem  so.  Her  utterance  is  singularly  distinct,  its  sole  blem- 
ish being  an  occasional  Anglicism  of  accent,  adopted  probably 
from  her  instructor,  Mr.  Crisp.  Her  reading  could  scarcely  be 
improved.  Her  action  is  distinguished  by  an  ease  and  self-pos 
session  which  would  do  credit  to  a  veteran.  Her  step  is  the  pei^ 
fection  of  grace.  Often  have  I  watched  her  for  hours  with  tl^ 
closest  scrutiny,  yet  never  for  an  instant  did  I  observe  her  in 
an  attitude  of  the  least  awkwardness  or  even  constraint,  while 
many  of  her  seemingly  impulsive  gestures  spoke  in  loud  terms  of 
the  woman  of  genius,  of  the  pot^t  imbued  with  the  profoundest 
sentiment  of  the  beautiful  in  motion. 

Her  figure  is  slight,  even  fragile.  Her  face  is  a  reroarkablj 
fine  one,  and  of  that  precise  character  best  adapted  to  the  stage. 
The  forehead  is,  perhaps,  the  least  prepossessing  feature,  althougl 
it  is  by  no  means  an  unintellectual  one.  Hair  light  auburn,  \u 
rich  profusion,  and  always  arranged  with  exquisite  taste.  Th^ 
eyes  are  gray,  brilliant  and  expressive,  without  being  full.  The 
nose  is  well  formed,  with  the  Roman  curve,  and  indicative  ol 
energy.    This  quality  is  also  shown  in  the  somewhat  excessire 
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promiDeuce  of  the  chin.  The  mouth  is  large,  with  brilliant  ^4 
even  t«eth  Bnd  flexible  lips,  capable  of  the  moat  iastaotaaeotu 
and  effective  variations  of  eipresaion.  A  more  rfldiniitly  beauti- 
ful smile  it  is  quite  impoasible  to  conceive. 


GEORGE  B.  CHEEVER. 

The  Rbvbre.n'd  Georoe  B.  Chsever  created  at  one  time  some- 
thing of  an  excitement  by  the  publication  of  a  little  broekure  eo' 
titled  "  Deacon  Giles'  Distillery."  He  is  mucli  better  kni 
however,  as  the  editor  of  "  The  Commonplace  Book  of  Americar 
Poetry,"  a  work  which  has  at  lenst  the  merit  of  not  belying  ita 
title,  and  u  exceedingly  commonplace.  I  am  ashamed  to  aaj 
that  for  several  years  this  compilation  afforded  to  Europeans  the 
only  material  from  which  it  was  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of 
tlie  poetical  ability  of  Americnus.  The  selections  appear  to  li 
exceedingly  injudicious,  and  have  all  a  marked  leaning  to  tl 
didactic  Dr.  Cheever  is  not  without  a  certain  sort  of  negatlvB 
ability  as  critic,  but  works  of  this  character  should  be  undertaken 
by  poets  or  not  at  all.  The  verses  which  1  have  seen  attributed 
to  him  are  undeniably  mediocres. 

His  principal  publications,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  abovs^r 
are  "God's  Hand  in  America,"  "  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  und»* 
the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,"  "  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  nnde^ 
the  Shadow  of  Jungfrau,"  and,  lately,  a  "Defence  of  Capital' 
Punishment."  This  "  Defence"  is  at  many  points  well  reasoned,' 
and  as  a  clear  rtsum6  of  ali  tliat  has  been  already  siiid  on  its  owif 
side  of  the  question,  may  be  considered  as  commendable, 
premises,  however,  (as  well  as  those  of  all  reasoners  pro  or  eon 
this  vexed  topic,)  are  admitted  only  very  partially  by  the  world  at. 
large — a  fact  of  which  the  author  affects  to  be  ignornnL  Neithep 
does  he  make  the  slightest  attempt  at  bringing  forward  one  r 
argument.  Any  man  of  ordinary  invention  might  have  ndducev 
and  mainUincd  a  dozen, 

The  two  series  of  "  Wanderings"  are,  perhaps,  the  beat  worln 
of  their  writer.  They  are  what  is  called  "eloquent ;"  a  little  too 
much  in  that  way,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  entertaining. 
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Dr.  Cheever  is  rather  small  in  stature,  and  his  countenance  is 
Tivacious ;  in  other  respects,  there  is  nothing  very  observable 
•bout  his  personal  appearance.     He  has  been  recently  married. 


CHARLES   ANTHON. 

Doctor  Charles  Anthon  is  the  well-known  Jay-Professor  o/ 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Columbia  College,  New  York 
and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School.  If  not  absolutely  the  best 
he  is  at  least  generally  considered  the  best  classicist  in  America 
In  England,  and  in  Europe  at  large,  his  scholastic  acquirements 
are  more  sincerely  respected  than  those  of  any  of  our  countrymen. 
His  additions  to  Lempri^re  are  there  justly  regarded  as  evincing 
a  nice  perception  of  method,  and  accurate  as  well  as  extensive 
erudition,  but  his  "  Classical  Dictionary  "  has  superseded  the  work 
of  the  Frenchman  altogether.  Most  of  Professor  Anthon's  pub* 
lications  have  been  adopted  as  text-books  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge— an  honor  to  be  properly  understood  only  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  high  requisites  for  attaining  it.  As  a 
commentator  (if  not  exactly  as  a  critic)  he  may  rank  with  any 
of  his  day,  and  has  evinced  powers  very  unusual  in  men  who  de- 
vote their  lives  to  classical  lore.  His  accuracy  is  very  remarkable ; 
in  this  particular  he  is  always  to  be  relied  upon.  The  trait  mani- 
fests itself  even  in  his  MS.,  which  is  a  model  of  neatness  and 
symmetry,  exceeding  in  these  respects  anything  of  the  kind  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  somewhat  too  neat,  perhaps,  and 
too  regular,  as  well  as  diminutive,  to  be  called  beautiful ;  it  might 
be  mistaken  at  any  time,  however,  for  very  elaborate  copperplate 
engraving. 

But  his  chirography,  although  fully  in  keeping,  so  far  as  preci- 
sion is  concerned,  with  his  mental  character,  is,  in  its  entire  free 
dom  from  flourish  or  superfluity,  as  much  out  of  keeping  with  his 
verbal  style.     In  his  notes  to  the  Classics  he  is  singularly  Cicero- 
nian— if,  indeed,  not  positively  Johnsonese. 

An  attempt  was  made  not  long  ago  to  prepossess  the  public 
against  his  **  Classical  Dictionary,"  the  most  important  of  hia 
works,  by  getting  up  a  hue  and  cry  of  plagiarism — in  the  case  of 
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al)  xiniilar  books  the  moel  preposterous  accusHtion  in  the  worlds 
although,  from  ita  very  prep    te        nes.  not  easily  rebuttftd. 

Obviously,  tbii  design  in  any   u  b      mp  lu     n  is,  in  the  first  p! 
to  make  a  ute/ul  sckool-book      book    f     f  ence,  and  tlie  scholtB 
who  should  be  weak  enough  gl        hts  indispensable  point 

for  the  mere  purpose  of  winn  n  d     w  h  s  fi'w  bookish  i 

for  originality,  would  deserve  to  be  dubbed,  by  the  public  at  leae^ 
a  dunce.  There  are  very  few  points  of  cliissical  Gcbolarsbip  which 
are  not  the  common  property  of  "  the  learned  "  throughout  tht 
world,  and  in  composing  any  book  of  reference  rei 
scrupulously  and  even  necessarily  had  in  nil  imses  to  similar  boots 
which  have  preceded.  In  availing  themselves  of  these  latte^ 
however,  it  is  the  practise  of  quacks  to  paraphrase  page  after  pag«, 
rearranging  the  order  of  paragraphs,  making  a  slight  alterntioB 
in  point  of  fact  here  and  there,  but  preserving  the  spirit  of  Un 
whole,  its  information,  erudition,  etc.,  etc.,  while  everything  ii 
completely  re-writlen  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  direct  chnrge  of 
plagiarism;  and  this  is  considered  and  lauded  ad  originality. 
Now,  he  who,  in  aviuling  himself  of  the  labors  of  his  predecesaorit 
(and  it  is  clear  that  all  scholars  miul  avail  themselves  of  such  1^ 
bors) — he  who  shall  copy  verbatim  the  passages  to  1 
without  attempt  At  palming  off  their  spirit  as  original  witli  hinu.. 
self^  is  certainly  no  plagiarist,  even  if  he  fail  to  make  direct  boi 
knowledgment  of  indebtedness — is  unquestionably  lest  of  th* 
plagiarist  than  the  disingennoua  and  contemptible  quack  wh) 
wriggles  himself,  as  above  explained,  into  a  reputation  for  orifpib 
ahty,  a  reputation  quite  out  of  place  in  a  case  of  this  kind — tl 
public,  of  course,  never  caring  a  straw  whether  he  be  original  < 
not.  These  attacks  upon  the  New  York  professor  are  to  be  a 
tributed  to  a  clique  of  pedants  in  and  about  Boston,  gentlemofc 
envious  of  hia  succetis,  and  whose  own  compilHtions  arc  noticesbh 
only  for  the  singuhw  patience  and  ingenuity  with  which  thdr 
dovetailing  chicanery  is  concealed  from  the  public  ey 

Doctor  Authon  is,  perhaps,  forty-eight  years  of  age;  aboni 
five  feet  eight  indies  in  height;  rather  stout;  fair  complexion j; 
hair  light  and  inclined  to  curl ;  forehead  remarkably  broad  and 
high  ;  eye  gray,  clear  and  penetrating ;  mouth  well-formed,  with 
excellent  teeth — the  lips  having  great  flexibiHty,  and  consequent^ 
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power  of  expression ;  the  smile  particularly  pleasing.  His  ad- 
dress in  general  is  bold,  frank,  cordial,  full  of  bonhommie.  Hia 
whole  air  is  distingui  in  the  best  understanding  of  the  term — 
that  is  to  say,  he  would  impress  any  one  at  first  sight  with  the 
idea  of  his  being  no  ordinary  man.  He  has  qualities,  indeed, 
which  would  have  insured  him  eminent  success  in  almost  any 
pursuit ;  and  there  are  times  in  which  his  friends  are  half  dis- 
posed lo  regret  his  exclusive  devotion  to.  classical  literature.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  late  "  New  York  Review,"  his 
associates  in  the  conduct  and  proprietorship  being  Doctor  F.  L, 
Hawks  and  Professor  R.  0.  Henry.  By  fax  the  most  valuable 
papers,  however,  were  those  of  Doctor  A. 


RALPH  HOYT, 

The  Rbyerekd  Ralph  Hott  is  known  chiefly — at  least  to  the 
world  of  letters — by  **The  Chaunt  of  Life  and  other  Poems,  with 
Sketches  and  Essays."  The  publication  of  this  work,  however,  was 
never  completed^  only  a  portion  of  the  poems  having  appeared, 
and  none  of  the  essays  or  sketches.  It  is  hoped  that  we  shall  yet 
have  these  latter. 

Of  the  poems  issued,  one,  entitled  '*  Old,"  lu(d  so  many  pecn- 
liar  excellences  that  I  copied  the  whole  of  it,  although  quite  long, 
in  **  The  Broadway  Journal."  It  will  remind  every  reader  of  Da- 
rand's  fine  picture,  **  An  Old  Man's  Recollections,"  although  be- 
tween poem  and  painting  there  is  no  more  than  a  very  admissi- 
ble similarity. 

I  quote  a  stanza  firom  '*  Old"  (the  opening  one)  by  way  of 
bringing  the  piece  to  the  remembrance  of  any  who  may  have 
forgotten  it. 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  moesy  stooe, 

Sat  a  hoaiT  pilgrim  sadfy  moBizig ; 
Oft  I  markecf  him  sitting  there  alone, 

All  the  landscape  like  a  page  perusing ; 
Poor  unknown. 
By  the  way  side  on  a  mossy  stone. 

The  quaintness  aimed  at  here  is,  so  far  as  a  smgle  stanza  is  con- 
oemed,  to  be  defended  as  a  legitimate  effect,  conferring  high  plea- 
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sure  on  a  numerous  and  cultivated  class  of  minds.  Mr.  Hoyt, 
however,  in  his  continuous  and  uniform  repetition  of  the  first  line 
in  the  last  of  each  stanza  of  twenty-five,  has  by  much  exceeded 
the  proper  limits  of  the  quaint  and  impinged  upon  the  ludicrous. 
The  poem,  nevertheless,  abounds  in  lofty  merit,  and  has,  in  espe- 
cial, some  passages  of  rich  imagination  and  exquisite  pathos.  For 
examph 


Seemed  it  pitiful  he  should  ait  there,  * 

No  one  sympathizinff,  no  one  heeding, 
Ncna  to  love  him  for  hU  thin  gray  hair. 

One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spell — 
Ah,  to  me  her  name  was  always  Heaven  I 

She  besought  him  all  his  grief  to  tell — 
(I  was  then  thirteen  and  she  eleven) 
Isabel! 

One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spelL 

•*  Angel,"  said  he,  sadly,  "  I  am  old ; 

£irthly  hope  no  longer  hath  a  morrow : 
Why  I  sit  here  thou  sbJt  soon  be  told*" — 
(Then  his  e^e  betrayed  a  pearl  of  sorrow — 
Down  it  rolled — ) 
«  Angel,"  said  he,  sadly,  ^'lam  old!" 

m 

It  must  be  confessed  that  some  portions  of  '*  Old"  (which  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  collection)  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  "  Old 
Man"  of  OUver  Wendell  Holmes. 

^*  Pr&emus"  is  the  concluding  poem  of  the  volume,  and  itself 
concludes  with  an  exceedingly  vigorous  stanza,  putting  me  not  a 
little  in  mind  of  Campbell  in  his  best  days. 

"  O'er  all  the  silent  sky 

A  dark  and  scowling  frown — 
But  darker  scowled  each  eye 
When  all  resolved  to  die — 

V/li^n  (night  of  dread  renown  !) 
A  thousand  stars  went  doum." 

Mr.  Hoyt  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  the  medium  height, 
pale  complexion,  dark  hair  and  eyes.  His  countenance  expresses 
sensibility  and  benevolence.  He  converses  slowly  and  with  per- 
fect deliberation.     He  is  married. 
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Mb.  Verplanck  has  acquired  reputation — at  least  his  literary 
1  eputation — less  from  what  he  has  done  than  from  what  he  has 
given  indication  of  ability  to  do.  His  best  if  not  his  principal 
works,  have  been  addresses,  orations  and  contributions  to  the  re- 
views. His  scholarship  is  more  than  respectable,  and  his  taste 
and  acumen  are  not  to  be  disputed. 

His  legal  acquirements,  it  is  admitted,  are  very  considerable. 
When  in  Congress  he  was  noted  as  the  most  industrious  man  in 
that  assembly,  and  acted  as  a  walking  register  or  volume  of  refer- 
ence, ever  at  the  service  of  that  class  of  legislators  who  are  too 
lofty-minded  to  burden  their  memories  with  mere  business  par- 
ticulars or  matters  of  fact.  Of  late  years  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter appears  to  have  abated,  and  many  of  his  friends  go  so  far 
as  to  accuse  him  of  indolence. 

His  family  is  quite  influential— one  of  the  few  old  Dutch  ones 
retaining  their  social  position. 

Mr.  Verplanck  is  short  in  stature,  not  more  than  five  feet  five 
inches  in  height,  and  compactly  or  stoutly  built.  The  head  is 
square,  massive,  and  covered  with  thick,  bushy  and  grizzly  hair ; 
the  cheeks  are  ruddy ;  L^  red  and  full,  indicating  a  relish  for 
good  cheer ;  nose  short  and  straight ;  eyebrows  much  arched ; 
ey€»  dark  blue,  with  what  seems,  to  a  casual  glance,  a  sleepy  ex- 
pression— but  they  gather  light  and  fire  as  we  examine  them. 

He  must  be  sixty,  but  a  vigorous  constitution  gives  promise  of 
a  ripe  and  healthful  old  age.  He  is  active ;  walks  firmly,  with  a 
short,  quick  step.  His  manner  is  affable,  or  (more  accurately) 
sociable.  He  converses  well,  although  with  no  great  fluency, 
and  has  his  hobbies  of  talk  ;  is  especially  fond  of  old  English  litera* 
ture.  Altogether,  his  person,  intellect,  tastes  and  general  peculiar 
ities,  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  late  Nicho 
^as  Biddle. 


M  FSEEMAV  mm  . 


FREEMAN  HUNT. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  well-known  "  Mer- 
chants' Magazine,"  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  monthly  joiir- 
nals,  and  decidedly  the  best  "  property'*  of  any  work  of  its  class. 
In  its  establishment  he  evinced  many  remarkable  traits  of  cha- 
racter. He  was  entirely  withput  means,  and  even  much  in  debt, 
and  otherwise  embarrassed,  #hen  by  one  of  those  intuitive  per- 
ceptions which  belong  only  to  genius,  but  which  are  usually  attri- 
buted to  "  good  luck,"  the  "  happy"  idea  entered  his  head  of  get- 
ting up  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  influential  class  of 
merchants.  The  chief  happiness  of  this  idea,  however,  (which  no 
doubt  had  been  entertained  and  discarded  by  a  hundred  projectors 
before  Mr.  H.,)  consisted  in  the  method  by  which  he  proposed  to 
carry  it  into  operation.  Neglecting  the  hackneyed  modes  of  ad- 
vertising largely,  circulating  flashy  prospectuses  and  sending  out 
numerous  "  agents,"  who  in  general,  merely  serve  the  purpose  of 
boring  people  into  a  very  temporary  support  of  the  work  in  whose 
behalf  they  are  employed,  he  took  the  whole  matter  resolutely 
into  his  own  hands  ;  called  personally,  in  the  first  place,  upon  his 
immediate  mercantile  friends ;  explained  to  them,  frankly  and 
succinctly,  his  object ;  put  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  contem- 
plated publication  in  the  best  light — as  he  well  knew  how  to  do 
— and  in  this  manner  obtained  to  head  his  subscription  list  a  good 
many  of  the  most  eminent  business  men  in  New  York.  Armed 
with  their  names  and  with  recommendatory  letters  from  many 
of  them,  he  now  pushed  on  to  the  other  chief  cities  of  the  Union, 
and  thus,  in  less  time  than  is  taken  by  ordinary  men  to  make  a 
preparatory  flourish  of  trumpets,  succeeded  in  building  up  for  him- 
self a  permanent  fortune  and  for  the  public  a  journal  of  immense 
interest  and  value.  In  the  whole  proceeding  he  evinced  a  tact, 
a  knowledge  of  mankind  and  a  self-dependence  which  are  the  sta- 
ple of  even  greater  acbivements  than  the  establishment  of  a  five 
dollar  magazine.  In  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  work  he 
gave  evidence  of  equal  ability.  Having  without  aid  put  the  ma- 
gazine upon  a  satisfactory  footing  as  regards  its  circulation,  he 
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^Iso  without  «d  undertook  its  editorial  and  business  conduct — 
from  the  first  germ  of  the  conception  to  the  present  moment 
having  kept  the  whole  undertaking  within  his  own  hands.  His 
subscribers  and  regular  contributors  are^  now  among  the  most  in- 
telligent and  influential  in  America ;  the  journal  is  regarded  as 
absolute  authority  in  mercantile  matters,  circulates  extensively  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe,  and  even  in  regions  more  re- 
mote, affording  its  worthy  and  enterprising  projector  a  large  in- 
come, which  no  one  knows  better  than  himself  how  to  put  to 
good  use. 

The  strong  points,  the  marked  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Hunt  could 
not  have  failed  in  arresting  the  attention  of  all  observers  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  Mr  Willis  in  especial  has  made  him  the  subject  of 
repeated  comment.  I  copy  what  follows  from  the  "  New  York 
Mirror :" 

Hunt  has  been  glorified  in  the  **  Hong-Kong  Gasette/'  is  regidarlv  ooixq)li- 
mented  by  the  Ei^Iish  mercantile  authorities,  has  every  bank  in  tne  world 
for  an  eager  subscriber,  every  consul,  every  ship-owner  and  navigator;  is 
filed  away  as  authority  in  every  library,  and  thought  of  in  half  the  countriet 
of  the  world  as  early  as  Na  3  m  their  enumeration  of  disting^uished  'Ameri- 
cans, yet  who  seeks  to  do  him  honor  in  the  city  he  does  honor  to  I  The 
*  Merdiants'  Magazine,"  though  a  prodigy  of  perseverance  and  industry,  ii 
uot  an  accidental  development  of  Hunt's  energies.  He  has  always  been 
singularly  sagacious  and  original  in  devising  new  works  and  good  ones.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  first  *  Ladies'  Magazine,'*  of  the  fir^  children's  pe- 
riodical; he  started  the  'American  Maytiine  of  Useful  and  Entertaining 
Knowledge,'  compiled  the  best  known  ejection  of  American  anecdotes  and 
is  an  inde&tigable  writer — ^the  author,  among  other  things  of  **  Letters  About 
the  Hudson." 

Hunt  was  a  playfellow  of  ours  in  round-jacket  days,  and  we  have  always 
looked  at  him  with  a  reminiscent  interest  His  luminous,  eager  eyes,  as  he 
goes  alonff  the  street,  keenly  bent  oo  his  errand,  would  impress  any  observer 
with  an  idea  of  his  genius  and  determination,  and  we  think  it  quite  time  hia 
earnest  head  was  in  the  engraver^s  hand  and  his  daily  passing  by  a  mark  for 
the  tUffUo  tnofutraru  Few  more  worthy  or  more  valuable  dtiiena  are 
among  us. 

Much  of  Mr.  Hunt^s  character  is  included  in  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  ard  quoted.  He  is  **  earnest,"  "  eager/'  combining  in 
a  very  singular  manner  general  coolness  and  occasional  excitability. 
He  is  a  true  fnend,  and  the  enemy  of  no  man.  His  heart  is  full 
of  the  warmest  sympathies  and  charities.  No  one  in  New  York 
IB  more  universally  popular. 

*  At  Uilt  point  Mr.  Willla  U,  perhspt,  In  erroc 


5S  PIERO  MARONOELLI. 

He  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  well  proportioned ; 
complexion  dark-florid;  forehead  capacious;  chin  massive  and 
projecting,  indicative  (according  to  Lavater  and  general  expe- 
rience) of  that  energy  which  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  point  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  hair  light  brown,  very  fine,  of  a  weblike  texture,  worn 
long  and  floating  about  the  &ce  ;  eyes  of  wonderful  brilliancy  and 
intensity  of  expression ;  the  whole  countenance  beaming  with 
sensibility  and  intelligence.  He  is  married,  and  about  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age. 


PIERO  MARONCELLl. 

During  his  twelve  year:>'  imprisonment,  Mdrancelli  composed  a 
number  of  poetical  works,  ^ome  of  which  were  committed  to  pa- 
pdr,  others  lost  for  the  want  of  it.  In  this  country  he  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  "Additions  to  the  Memoirs  of  Silvio 
Pellico,"  containing  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  captivity  not  re- 
corded in  Pellico's  work,  and  an  "  Essay  on  the*  Classic  and  Ro- 
mantic Schools,'*  the  author  proposing  to  divide  them  anew  and 
designate  them  by  novel  distinctions.  There  is  at  least  some 
scholarship  and  some  originality  in  this  essay.  It  is  also  brief. 
Maroncelli  regards  it  as  the  best  of  his  compositions.  It  is  strongly 
tinctured  with  transcendentalism.  The  volume  contains,  likewise^ 
some  poems,  of  which  the  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  and  the  ^^  Psalm  of 
the  Dawn"  have  never  been  translated  into  English.  "  Winds  of 
the  Wakened  Spring,''  one  of  the  pieces  included,  has  been  hap- 
pily rendered  by  Mr.  Halleck,  and  is  the  most  favorrble  specimen 
that  could  "have  been  selected.  These  **  Additions"  accompanied 
a  Boston  version  of  "  My  Prisons,  by  Silvio  Pellico." 

Maroncelli  is  now  about  fifty  years  old,  and  bears  on  his  person 
the  marks  of  long  suffering ;  he  has  lost  a  leg ;  his  hair  and 
beard  became  gray  many  years  ago;  just  now  he  is  suffering 
from  severe  illness,  and  from  this  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
he  will  recover. 

In  figure  he  is  short  and  slight  His  forehead  is  rather  low 
but  broad.  His  eyes  are  light  blue  and  weak.  The  nose  and 
mouth  are  large.     His  features  in  general  have  nil  the  Italian  mo- 
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bility ;  their  expression  is  animated  and  full  of  intelligence.  He 
apeaks  hurriedly  and  gesticulates  to  excess.  He  is  irritable,  frank, 
generous,  chivalrous,  warmly  attached  to  his  friends,  and  expect- 
ing from  them  equal  devotion.  His  love  of  country  is  unbounded^ 
and  he  is  quite  enthusiastic  in  hi&  endeavors  to  circulate  in  Ame- 
rica the  literature  of  Italy. 


LAUGHTON  OSBORN. 

Pers^i^nally,  Mr.  Osborn  is  little  known  as  an  author,  either  to 
the  public  or  in  literary  society,  but  he  has  made  a  great  many 
*< sensations"  anonymously,  or  with  a  man  deplume,  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  has  published  anything  with  his  own  name. 

One  of  his  earliest  works — ^if  not  his  earliest — was  "  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Jeremy  Levis,  by  Himself,"  in  one  volume,  a  kind  of 
medley  of  fact,  fiction,  satire,  criticism,  and  novel  philosophy.  It 
is  a  dashing,  reckless  brochure^  brimful  of  talent  and  audacity. 
Of  course  it  was  covertly  admired  by  the  few,  and  loudly  con- 
demned by  all  of  the  many  who  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  seen  it 
at  all.  It  had  no  great  circulation.  There  was  something  wrong, 
I  fancy,  in  the  mode  of  its  issue. 

"Jeremy  Levis"  was  followed  by  "The  Dream  of  Alia- Ad- 
Deen,  from  the  romance  of '  Anastasia,'  by  Charles  Erskine  White, 
D.D."  This  is  a  thin  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  each  page 
containing  about  a  hundred  and  forty  words.  AIla-Ad-Deen  is 
the  son  of  Aladdin,  of  "  wonderful  lamp  "  memory,  and  the  story 
is  in  the  "  Vision  of  Mirza,"  or  "  Rasselas  "  way.  The  design  is 
to  reconcile  us  to  death  and  evil,  on  the  somewhat  u philosophical 
ground  that  comparatively  we  are  of  little  importance  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  The  author  himself  supposes  this  scale  to  be  infinite, 
and  thus  his  argument  proves  too  much  ;  for  if  evil  should  bo 
regarded  by  man  as  of  no  consequence  because,  "  comparatively,** 
he  is  of  none,  it  must  be  regarded  as  of  no  consequence  by  the 
angels  for  a  similar  reason — and  so  on  in  a  never-ending  ascent. 
In  other  words,  the  only  thing  proved  is  the  rather  bull-ish  pro- 
position that  evil  is  no  evil  at  all.     I  do  not  find  that  the  "  Dream  ^ 
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elicited  luiy  utteDtion.     It  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
published  in  one  of  our  magaziDes. 

Next  in  order  came,  I  believe,  "The  Confessions  of  a  Poet,  bv 
HimitelC"  Tbia  waa  in  two  volumes,  of  the  ordinary  novel  form, 
but  printed  very  openly.  It  made  much  noise  iu  the  literary  world, 
and  no  little  curiosity  was  excited  in  regard  to  its  author,  who 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  John  Neid.  There  were  soma 
grounds  for  this  Buppoaition,  the  tone  and  matter  of  the  narrstivs 
bearing  much  resemblance  to  those  of  "  Errata  "  aud  "  Seventy- 
Six,"  espefittlly  in  the  ])ointa  of  boldness  and  vigor.  The  "  Oon- 
fessions,"  however,  far  surpa-ssed  any  production  of  Mr.  Neal' 
a  certain  ur  of  cultivation  (if  not  exactly  of  schotarship)  which 
pervaded  it,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  ite  construction- 
parUcular  in  which  the  author  of  "The  Battle  of  Niagara"  in' 
variably  fails  ;  there  is  no  precision,  no  finish,  about  anything  he 
does — always  an  excessive  /oret  but  little  of  refined  art,  Mr,  N. 
seeras  to  be  deficient  in  a  sense  of  completenena.  He  begins  well, 
vigorously,  startlingly,  and  proceeds  by  fits,  quite  at  random,  noir 
prosing,  now  exciting  vivid  interest,  but  his  concluKiotis  are  sortt 
to  be  hurried  and  indistinct,  so  that  the  reader  perceives  n  railing, 
o^  and  closes  the  book  with  dissatisfaction.  He  has  done  no- 
thing which,  as  a  whole,  is  even  respectable,  and  "  The  Oc 
eiona"  are  quite  remarkable  for  their  artistic  unity  and  perfection. 
But  in  higher  regards  they  are  to  be  commended.  I  do  not  think, 
indeed,  that  a  better  book  of  ila  kind  has  been  written  in  America. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  not  precisely  the  work  to  place  in  the  hands  of  % 
lady,  bui  its  scenes  of  passion  are  intensely  wrought,  its  incident* 
are  striking  and  original,  its  sentimenla  audacious  and  suggestiva 
at  least,  if  not  at  all  times  tenable.  In  a  word,  it  is  that  rora 
thing,  a  fiction  of  power  without  rudeness.  Its  spirit,  in  general, 
resembles  that  of  "Miserrimus"  and  "Martin  Fuber." 

Partly  on  account  of  what  most  persona  would  term  their  li- 
centiousness, partly,  also,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  ideif  that 
Mr.  Neal  (who  was  never  very  popular  with  the  press)  had  written 
thenr,  "  The  Confessions,"  by  the  newspapers,  were  most  imscni' 
puloualy  misrepresented  and  abused.  The  "  Commercial  Adver-- 
User"  of  New  York  was,  it  appears,  foremost  in  condemnation, 
and  Mr.  Osborn  thought  proper  to  avenge  his  wronjfs  by  the  pnln 
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lication  of  a  balky  satirical  poem,  leyelled  at  the  critics  in  general, 
but  more  especially  at  Colonel  Stone,  the  editor  of  the  **  Com- 
merdal."  This  satire  (which  was  published  in  exquisite  style  as 
regards  print  and  paper,)  was  entitled  "  The  Vision  of  Rubeta." 
Owing  to  the  high  price  necessarily  set  upon  the  book,  no  great 
many  copies  were  sold,  but  the  few  that  got  into  circulation  made 
quite  a  hubbub,  and  with  reason,  for  the  satire  was  not  only  bitter 
but  personal  in  the  last  degree.  It  was,  moreover,  very  censur- 
ably  indecent — filthy  is,  perhaps,  the  more  appropriate  word. 
The  press,  without  exception,  or  nearly  so,  condemned  it  in  loud 
terms,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate  its  pretensions  as 
a  literary  work.  But  as  **The  Confessions  of  a  Poet"  was  (yne 
of  the  best  noTels  of  its  kind  ever  written  in  this  country,  so  "The 
Vision  of  Rubeta"  was  decidedly  the  heat  satire.  For  its  vul- 
garity and  gross  personality  there  is  no  defence,  but  its  mordacity 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  calling  it,  however,  the  best  American 
satire,  I  do  not  intend  any  excessive  commendation — for  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  satire  composed  by  an  American.  Trumbull's  clumsy 
work  is  nothing  at  all,  and  then  we  have  Halleck's  "  Croakers/' 
which  is  very  feeble — but  what  is  there  besides  ?  "  The  Vision" 
is  our  best  satire,  and  still  a  sadly  deficient  one.  It  was  bold 
enough  and  bitter  enough,  and  well  constructed  and  decently 
versified,  but  it  failed  in  sarcasm  because  its  malignity  was  per* 
mitted  to  render  itself  evident  The  author  is  never  very  severe 
because  he  is  never  sufficiently  cool.  We  laugh  not  so  much  at 
the  objects  of  his  satire  as  we  do  at  himself  for  getting  into  so 
great  a  passion.  But,  perhaps,  under  no  circumstances  is  wit  the 
forte  of  Mr.  Osborn.  He  has  few  equals  at  downright  invective. 
The  "  Vision "  was  succeeded  by  "  Arthur  Carryl  and  other 
Poems,"  including  an  additional  canto  of  the  satire,  and  several 
bappy  although  not  in  all  cases  accurate  or  comprehensive  imita- 
tions in  English  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  metres.  "Arthur 
Carryl"  is  a  fragment,  in  the  manner  of  "  Don  Juan."  I  do  not 
think  it  especially  meritorious.  It  has,  however,  a  truth-telling 
and  discriminative  preface,  and  its  notes  are  well  worthy  perusal. 
Some  opinions  embraced  in  these  latter  on  the  topic  of  versifica- 
tion I  have  examined  in  one  of  the  series  of  articles  called  "  Mar* 
ginalia." 
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H  FITZ-QREENE   HALI.ECK. 

I  am  not  aware  that  since  "  Arthur  Carryl "  Mr.  OsborD  hU'. 

written  snjtbing  more  thaa  s,  "  Treatise  on  Oil  Painting,"  issued 
not  long  ago  by  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Piitnnia.  This  work  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  well  qualified  to  judge,  but  is,  I  lielieve,  fno'. 
dpally  a  compiU^on  or  compendium. 

In  personal  character,  Mr.  O,  ia  ona  of  the  most  remarkabll 
men  1  ever  yet  had  the  pleasureof  meeting.  He  is  undoubtedly  oi 
of  "  Nature's  own  noblemen,"  full  of  generosity,  courage,  hooot 
— chivalrous  in  every  respect,  but,  unhappily,  carrying  his  ideat 
of  chivalry,  or  rather  of  independence,  to  the  point  of  Quixotism, , 
if  not  of  absolute  insanity.  He  bas  no  doubt  been  misnpprft- 
bended,  and  therefore  wronged  by  the  world  ;  but  he  should  not 
f^l  to  remember  that  the  source  of  the  wrong  isy  in  his  own 
idiosyncrasy — one  altogether  uniatelligibla  and  un appreciable  by 
the  mass  of  mankind. 

He  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential,  for- 
merly one  of  the  woiLltliiest  families  in  New  York,  His  acqaire- 
ments  and  accomplishments  arc  many  and  unusual.  As  poet, 
pwnter,  and  musician,  he  has  ancceeded  nearly  equally  well,  & 
absolutely  succeeded  as  each.  His  scholarship  is  extensive. 
the  French  and  Italian  languages,  he  is  quits  at  home,  and  in  every- 
thing he  is  thorough  and  accurate.  Hia  critical  abilities  are  to  bt 
highly  respected,  although  he  is  apt  to  swear  somewhat  tiiD  roun^ 
ly  by  Johnson  and  Pope.     Imagination  is  not  Mr.  Osborn's  /on 

He  is  about  thirty-two  or  three — certainly  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.     In  person  he  is  well  made,  probably  five  fi 
ten  or  eleven,  muscular  and  active.     H^r,  eyes,  and  complexioil( 
rather  light;  fine  teeth;  the  whole  expression  of  the countenano* 
manly,  frank,  and  prepossessing  in  the  highest  degree. 


PITZ-GREENE   HALLECK. 


Trb  name  of  Hallsck  is  at  least  as  well  established  in  the 
poetical  world  as  that  of  any  American,  Our  principal  poets  ara^ 
perhaps,  most  frequently  named  in  this  order — Brj'ant,  Hallec^ 
Dana,  Sprague,  Longfellow,  Willis,  and  so  on — Hatlerk  c 
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aeoond  in  the  series,  but  holding,  in  &ct,  a  rank  in  the  public 
opinion  quite  equal  to  that  of  Bryant  The  accuracy  of  the  ar- 
rangement as  above  made  may,  indeed,  be  questioned.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  have  it  thus — Longfellow,  Bryant,  Halleck, 
Willis,  Sprague,  Dana ;  and,  estimating  rather  the  poetic  capacity 
than  the  poems  actually  accomplished,  there  are  three  or  four 
comparatively  unknown  writers  whom  I  would  place  in  the  series 
between  Bryant  and  Halleck,  while  there  are  about  a  dozen  whom 
I  should  assign  a  position  between  Willis  and  Sprague.  Two 
dozen  at  least  might  find  room  between  Sprague  and  Dana — this 
latter,  I  fear,  owing  a  very  large  portion  of  his  reputation  to  his 
quondam  editorial  connexion  with  "The  North  American  Re- 
view." One  or  two  poets,  now  in  my  mind^s  eye,  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  posting  above  even  Mr.  Longfellow — still  not  in- 
tending this  as  very  extravagant  praise. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that,  in  the  arrangement  which  I  at- 
tribute to  the  popular  understanding,  the  order  observed  is  nearly, 
if  not  exactly,  that  of  the  ages — the  poetic  ages— of  the  individ- 
ual poets.  Those  rank  first  who  were  first  known.  The  priority 
oas  established  the  strength  of  impression.  Nor  is  this  result  to 
oe  accounted  for  by  mere  reference  to  the  old  saw — ^that  first  im- 
pressions are  the  strongest.  Gratitude,  surprise,  and  a  species  of 
hyper  patriotic  triumph  have  been  blended,  and  finally  confounded 
with  admiration  or  appreciation  in  regard  to  the  pioneers  of 
American  literature,  among  whom  there  is  not  one  whose  produc- 
tions have  not  been  grossly  overrated  by  his  countrymen.  Hith- 
erto we  have  been  in  no  mood  to  view  with  calmness  and  discuss 
with  discrimination  the  real  claims  of  the  few  who  were  first  in 
convincing  the  mother  country  that  her  sons  were  not  all  brain- 
less, as  at  one  period  she  half  afiected  and  wholly  wished  to  be- 
lieve. Is  there  any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  Mr.  Cooper, 
for  example,  owes  much,  and  Mr.  Paulding  nearly  all,  of  his  rep- 
utation as  a  novelist  to  his  early  occupation  of  the  field  ?  Is  there 
any  one  so  dull  as  not  to  know  that  fictions  which  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  could  have  written  are  written  daily  by  native  authors, 
without  attracting  much  more  of  commendation  than  can  be  in- 
cluded in  a  newspaper  paragraph  ?  And,  again,  is  there  any  one 
to  prejudiced  as  not  to  acknowledge  that  all  this  happens  because 
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there  ia  no  longer  oithor  reaaon  or  wit  in  the  query,  "  WLo  ntuU 
Ao  American  liook  ?" 

I  mean  to  say,  of  course,  tliat  Mr.  Hnllack,  in  the  apparetU 
public  estimate,  maintains  a  somewhat  better  position  than 
to  which,  on  absolute  grounds,  he  is  entitled.  There  it  m 
thing,  too,  in  the  honhommte  of  certain  of  his  coinpositioi 
something  altogether  distinct  from  poetic  merit — which  has  aideA 
to  establish  him ;  and  much,  abo,  must  be  admitted  on  the  sciOR 
of  his  personal  popularity,  which  is  deservedly  great  With  a^ 
.  these  allowances,  however,  there  will  still  be  found  a  lar^  amount 
of  poetical  fame  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled. 

He  has  written  very  little,  although  be  began  at  an  early  aj 
when  quite  a  boy,  indeed.     His  "juvenile  "  works,  however,  havA 
been  kept  very  judiciously  from  the  public  eye.     Attention  wM 
first  called  to  him  by  his  satires,  signed  "  Croaker ''  and  "  Croaktti 
*  Co^"  published  in  "The  New  York  Evening  Post,"  in  IBIfl^ 
Of  these  the  pieces  with  the  signature  "  Croaker  d:  Co,''  were  tlw 
joint  work  of  Halleck  and  his  friend  Drake.      The  political  i 
personal  features  of  these  jeax  (Pespril  gave  them  a  conseqneofll 
and  a  notoriety  to  which  they  are  entitled  on  no  other  s 
They  are  not  without  a  speciea  of  drollery,  but  are  loosely  aadn 
doubt  carelessly  written. 

Neither  was  "  Fanny,"  which  closely  followed  the  "  Craakenf 
oonstructed  witli  any  great  deliberation.     "  It  was  printed,"  * 
the  ordinary  memoirs,  "  within  three  weeks  from  iU  commen 
ment;''  but  the  truth  is.  that  a  couple  of  days  would  have  be 
an  ikmple  allowance  of  time  for  any  such  composition.     If  we  i 
oept  a  certain  gentlemanly  ease  and  iitioueiance,  with  some  fan 
of  illustration,  there  is  really  very  little  about  this  poem  to  h 
admired.     There  has  been  no  positive  avowal  of  its  authorshi 
although  there  can  be   no  doubt  of  its  having   been   written   I 
Halleck.     He,  I  presume,  does  not  esteem  it  very  highly.     1 
a  mere  extravaganza,  in  close  imitation  of  "  Don  Juan  '' — a  y 
ole  for  squibs  at  cotemporary  persons  and  things. 

Our  poet,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  much  impressed  by  " ', 
Juan,"  and  attempts  to  engraft  its  farcicalities  even  upon  the  g 
and  delicacy  of  "  Alnwick  Castle ."  as,  for  example,  in — 
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Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line, 

From  Teviot's  bard  and  hero  land. 

From  royal  Berwick's  beach  of  sand. 

From  Woder,  Morpeth,  Hexham,  and 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

These  things  may  lay  claim  to  oddity,  but  no  more.  They  are 
totally  out  of  keeping  witli  the  tone  of  the  sweet  poem  into  which 
they  are  thus  clumsily  introduced,  and  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  deprive  it  of  all  unity  of  effect  If  a  poet  must  be  far- 
cical, let  him  be  just  that ;  he  can  be  nothing  better  at  the  same 
moment.  To  be  drolly  sentimental,  or  even  sentimentally  droll^ 
is  intolerable  to  men  and  gods  and  columns. 

''  Alnwick  Castle  "  is  distinguished,  in  general^  by  that  air  of 
quiet  grace,  both  in  thought  and  expression,  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing feature  of  the  muse  of  Halleck.  Its  second  stanza  is  a  good 
specimen  of  this  manner.  The  commencement  of  the  fourth  be- 
longs to  a  very  high  order  of  poetry. 

Wild  roees  by  the  Abbey  towers 
Are  gay  in  their  young  bud  and  bloom — 

They  were  hem  of  a  race  of  funeral  JUnoert 

That  garlanded,  m  long-gone  hours, 
A  TempIar^s  knightly  tomb 

This  is  gloriously  imaginative,  and  the  effect  is  singularly  in- 
ereased  by  the  sudden  transition  from  iambuses  to  anapaests.  The 
passage  is,  I  think,  the  noblest  to  be  found  in  Halleck,  and  I  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  discover  its  parallel  in  all  American  poetry. 

**  Marco  Bozzaris  "  has  much  lyrical,  without  any  great  amount 
of  ideal  beauty.  Force  is  its  prevailing  feature — force  resulting 
rather  from  well-ordered  metro,  vigorous  rhjrthm,  and  a  judicious 
disposal  of  the  circumstances  of  the  poem,  than  from  any  of  the 
truer  lyric  material.  I  should  do  ray  conscience  great  wrong  were 
I  to  speak  of  **  Marco  Bozzaris  ''  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of 
it,  at  least  in  print  Even  as  a  lyric  or  ode  it  is  surpassed  by 
many  American  and  a  multitude  of  foreign  compositions  of  a 
similar  character. 

^^  Burns "  has  numerous  passages  exemplifjdng  its  author's  fe- 
licity of  expression  ;  as,  for  instance — 

Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim  shrines — 
Shnnes  to  no  code  or  creed  confined — 

The  Delphian  valei,  the  Palestines^ 
ThM  Meecas  of  the  mind 
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And,  again — 

There  have  been  loftier  themes  tluui  hi^ 

And  Umger  icrolU  and  huder  Ij^ret, 
And  lays  lit  up  with  Poeti^t 

Purer  and  nolier  fires. 

But  to  the  sentiment  involved  in  this  last  quatrain  I  feel  disposed 
to  yield  an  assent  more  thorough  than  might  be  expected.  Burns, 
indeed,  was  the  puppet  of  circumstance.     As  a  poet,  no  person 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been  more  extravagantly,  more  ab 
Burdly  overrated. 

*'  The  Poet's  Daughter  "  is  one  of  the  roost  characteristic  works 
of  Halleck,  abounding  in  his  most  distinctive  traits,  grace,  expres- 
sion, repose,  insouciance.    The  vulgarity  of 

Tm  boay  in  the  cotton  trade 
And  sugar  line, 

has,  I  rejoice  to  see,  been  omitted  in  the  late  editions.  The 
eleventh  stanza  is  certainly  not  English  as  it  stands,  and,  besides, 
is  quite  unintelligible.     What  is  the  meaning  of  this — 

But  her  who  asks,  though  first  among 
The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  young, 
The  birthright  of  a  spell  more  strong 
Than  these  have  brought  her. 

The  "  lines  on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Hodman  Drake ''  is,  as  a 
whole,  one  of  the  best  poems  of  its  author.  Its  simplicity  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment  will  recommend  it  to  all  readers.  It  is, 
however,  carelessly  written,  and  the  first  quatrain. 

Green  bo  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days — 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  tliee  but  to  praise. 

although  beautiful,  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  still  more 
beautiful  hues  of  Wordsworth — 

She  dwelt  amon^  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  tho  spnngs  of  Dove, 
A.  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love. 

In  versification  Mr.  Halleck  is  much  as  usual,  although  in  this 
regard  Mr.  Bryant  has  paid  him  numerous  compliments.  **  Marco 
Bozzaris  **  has  certainly  some  vigor  of  rhythm,  but  its  author,  in 
short,  writes  carelessly,  loosely,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  seldom 
effectively,  so  far  as  the  outworks  of  literature  arc  concerned. 
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Of  late  davs  he  has  nearly  given  up  the  muses,  and  we  recog- 
nise his  existence  as  a  poet  chiefly  by  occasional  translations  from 
the  Spanish  or  German. 

Personally,  he  is  a  man  to  be  admired,  respected,  but  more  es- 
pecially beloved.  His  address  has  all  the  captivating  honhommU 
which  is  the  leading  feature  of  his  poetry,  and,  indeed,  of  his 
whole  moral  nature.  With  his  friends  he  is  all  ardor,  enthusi- 
asm and  cordiality,  but  to  the  world  at  large  he  is  reserved,  shun- 
ning society,  into  which  he  is  seduced  only  with  difficulty,  and 
apon  rare  occasions.  The  love  of  solitude  seems  to  have  become 
with  him  a  passion. 

He  is  a  good  modern  linguist,  and  an  excellent  belles  lettres 
scholar ;  in  general,  has  read  a  great  deal,  although  very  discur- 
Bively.  He  is  what  the  world  calls  ultra  in  most  of  his  opinions, 
more  particularly  about  literature  and  politics,  and  is  fond  of 
broaching  and  supporting  paradoxes.  He  converses  fluently, 
with  animation  and  zeal ;  is  choice  and  accurate  in  his  language, 
exceedingly  quick  at  repartee,  and  apt  at  anecdote.  His  manners 
are  courteous,  with  dignity  and  a  little  tincture  of  Gallicism.  His 
age  is  about  fifty.  In  height  he  is  probably  five  feet  seven.  He 
has  been  stout,  but  may  now  be  called  well-proportioned.  His 
forehead  is  a  noble  one,  broad,  massive  and  intellectual,  a  little 
bald  about  the  temples ;  eyes  dark  and  brilliant,  but  not  large  ; 
D06^  Grecian  ;  chin  prominent ;  mouth  finely  chiselled  and  full  of 
expression,  although  the  lips  are  thin ; — his  smile  is  peculiarly 
aweet. 

In  '*  Graham's  Magazine"  for  September,  1843,  there  appeared 
an  engraving  of  Mr.  Halleck  from  a  painting  by  Inman.  The 
likeness  conveys  a  good  general  idea  of  the  man,  but  is  far  too 
stout  and  youthful-looking  for  his  appearance  at  present 

His  usual  pursuits  have  been  commercial,  but  he  is  now  the 
principal  superintendent  of  the  business  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  /  stor. 
He  is  unmarried. 
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ANN  S.  STEPHENS. 

Mrs.  Stephens  has  made  do  collection  of  her  work.!,  but  hat 
writ^n  much  for  the  magazines,  and  welL  Her  compositioiia 
have  been  brief  tales  with  occasional  poems.  She  made  her  fint 
'*  sensation^'  in  obtaining  a  premium  of  four  hundred  dollars,  offer- 
ed for  '*  the  best  prose  storj*'  by  some  one  of  our  journals,  her 
'*  Mary  Derwent"  proving  the  successful  article.  The  amount 
of  the  prize,  however — a  much  larger  one  than  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  offer — ^had  more  to  do  with  the  Scldt  of  the  success 
than  had  the  positive  merit  of  the  tale,  although  this  is  very  con- 
siderable. She  has  subsequently  written  several  better  things — 
"  Malina  Gray,"  for  example,  "  Alice  Copley,'*  and  "  The  Two 
Dukes."  These  are  on  serious  subjects.  In  comic  ones  she  has 
comparatively  failed.  She  is  fond  of  the  bold,  striking,  trenchant 
— ^in  a  word,  of  the  melo-dramatic ;  has  a  quick  appreciation  of 
the  picturesque,  and  is  not  unskilful  in  delineations  of  character. 
She  seizes  adroitly  on  salient  incidents  and  presents  them  with 
vividness  to  the  eye,  but  in  their  combinations  or  adaptations  she 
is  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  at  home — that  is  to  say,  her  plots 
are  not  so  good  as  are  their  individual  items.  Her  style  is  what 
the  critics  usually  term  '^  powerful,"  but  lacks  real  power  through 
its  verboseness  and  floridity.  It  is,  in  fact,  generally  turgid — 
even  bombastic — involved,  needlessly  parenthetical,  and  super- 
abundant in  epithets,  although  these  latter  are  frequently  well 
chosen.  Her  sentences  are,  also,  for  the  most  part  too  long  ;  we 
forget  their  commencements  ere  we  get  at  their  terminations. 
Her  faults,  nevertheless,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  belong  to 
the  effervescence  of  high  talent,  if  not  exactly  of  genius. 

Of  Mrs.  Stephens'  poetry  I  have  seen  so  very  little  that  I  feel 
myse'if  scarcely  in  condition  to  speak  of  it. 

She  began  her  literary  life,  I  believe,  by  editing  "  The  Portland 
Magazine,"  and  has  since  been  announced  as  editress  of  "The 
Ladies*  Companion,"  a  monthly  journal  published  some  years  ago 
in  New  York,  and  also,  at  a  later  period,  of  "  Graham's  Maga- 
zine," and  subsequently,  again,  of  *''  Peterson's  National  Maga- 
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Bine."  These  announcements  were  annouDcemeDts  and  no  mo?  e ; 
the  lady  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  editorial  control  of  either  o^ 
the  three  last-named  works. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Stephens  which  appeared  in  "  Graham's 
Magazine"  for  November,  1844,  cannot  fairly  be  considered  a 
Hkeness  at  all.  She  is  tall  and  slightly  incHned  to  embonpoint— 
an  English  figure.  Her  forehead  is  somewhat  low,  but  broad ; 
the  features  generally  massive,  but  full  of  life  and  intellectuality. 
The  eyes  are  blue  and  brilliant ;  the  hair  blonde  and  very  luxu- 
riant 

EVERT  A.  DUYCKINCK. 

Mr.  Dutokinck  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  New  York 
littirateurSy  and  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can letters.  Not  the  least  important  service  rendered  by  him  was 
the  projection  and  editorship  of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  "  library  of 
Choice  Reading,"  a  series  which  brought  to  public  notice  many 
valuable  foreign  works  which  had  been  suffering  under  neglect  iP 
this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  unwonted  encourage- 
ment to  native  authors  by  publishing  their  books,  in  good  stylf 
and  in  good  company,  without  trouble  or  risk  to  the  authors  them 
selves,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the 
want  of  an  international  copyright  law.  At  one  period  it  seemed 
that  this  happy  scheme  was  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  competi- 
tion of  rival  publishers — taken,  in  fact,  quite  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who,  by  "  right  of  discovery,*'  were  entitled  at  least  to  its 
first  fruits.  A  great  variety  of  "  Libraries,"  in  imitation,  were  set 
on  foot,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  temporary  success  of 
any  of  these  latter,  the  original  one  had  already  too  well  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  public  favor  to  be  overthrown,  and  thus  has  not 
been  prevented  from  proving  of  great  benefit  to  our  literature  at 
large. 

Mr.  Duyckinck  has  slyly  acquired  much  fame  and  numerous 
admirers  under  thevtom  deplume  of  "  Felix  Merry."  The  various 
essays  thus  signed  have  attracted  attention  everywhere  from  the 
]ndicioas.    The  style  is  remarkable  for  its  very  unusual  blending 
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of  purity  luid  ease  with  a  Beeniingly  incoDsistent  originality,  f 
snd  indepen deuce. 

"Felii!  Merry,"  in  conne):i(ra  with  Mr.  Cornelius  Matthew*,  i 
one  of  the  editora  aud  orig'nators  of  "  Arcturus,"  decidedly  tl 
very  best  mngHzine  in  mnny  respects  ever  publislied  in  the  Unitoi 
States.     A  large  number  of  its  most  interesting  papers  were  tJ 
work  of  Mr.  D.     The  magazine  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  little  k 
pood  \o  enjoy  extensive  popularity — although  I  am  here  using  u 
equivocal  phrase,  for  a  letter  journal  might  have  been  tax  i 
acceptable  to  the  public.     1  must  bo  understood,  then,  as  emploj 
ing  the  epithet  "  good"  in  the  sense  of  the  liternTj  quietists. 
genera!  taste  of  "  Arcturus"  was,  I  tliiuk,  excea&ivdy  tasteful  i  b 
this  character  applies  rather  more  to  its  external  or  mechanica 
appearance  than  to  ita  essential  qualities.     Unhappily,  magazinei 
and  other  similar  publications,  are,  in  the  beginning,  judged  chiefrv 
ly  by  externals.     People  saw  "  Arcturus"  looking  very  much  liW^ 
other  works  which  had  failed  through  notorigua  dullness,  althougf 
admitteins  arbitri  eUffantiarttm  in  a!!  points  of  what  is  termej 
taste  or  decorum ;  and  they,  the  people,  had  no  pnlience  to  t 
amine  any  farther.     Cffisar's  wife  was  required  not  only  to  6e  t 
tnous  but  to  seem  so,  and  in  letters  it  ia  demanded  not  only  thi 
we  be  not  stupid,  but  that  we  do  not  array  ourselves  in  the  hiiaiS 
menta  of  stupidity. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  "  Arctorus"  exactly  thai  it  wanted /otw. 
was  deficient  in  power  of  impression,  and  this  deficiency  is  to  li 
attributed  mainly  to  the  exceeding  brerity  of  its  articles 
vity  that  degenerated  into  mere  paragraphism,  precluding  dtH 
tation  or  argument,  and  thus  all  permanent  effect.     The  n 
zine,  in  fact,  had  some  of  the  worst  or  most  inconvenient  featiu 
without  any  of  the  compensating  advantages  of  n  weekly  litem 
newspaper.     The  mannerism  to  wLioh  I  refer  seemed  to  have  ij 
source  in  undue  admiration, and  consequent  imitation  of  "  1 
Spectator." 

In  addition  to  his  more  obvious  literary  engagements,  ] 
Duyckinck  writes  a  great  deal,  editorially  and  otherwise,  for  "T 
Democratic  Ilcview,"  "  The  Morning  News,''  and  other  periodia 

In  diarxctflr  he  is  remarkable,  distinguished  for  the  b 
of  his  DUUirK'r,  his  simplicity  and  single-mindedness,  hit  a 
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beneficence,  his  hatred  of  wrong  done  even  to  any  enemy,  and 
especially  for  an  almost  Quixotic  fidelity  to  his  friends.  He  seems 
in  perpetual  good  humor  with  all  things,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  his  secret  heart  he  is  an  optimist 

In  person  he  is  equally  simple  &s  in  character — the  one  is  a 
pendent  of  the  other.  He  is  about  ^ve  feet  eight  inches  high, 
somewhat  slender.  The  forehead,  phrenologically,  is  a  good  one ; 
eyes  and  hair  light ;  the  whole  expression  of  the  face  that  of  sere- 
"toity  and  benevolence,  contributing  to  give  an  idea  of  youthfulness. 
He  is  probably  thirty,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  twenty-five.  £Us 
dress,  also,  is  in  full  keeping  with  his  character,  scrupulously  neat 
but  plain,  and  conveying  an  instantaneous  conviction  of  the  gen- 
tleman. He  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  Dutch 
families  in  the  state.     Married. 


MARY  GOVE. 

Mrs.  Mart  Gove,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Mary  Orme," 
has  written  many  excellent  papers  for  the  magazines.  Her  sub- 
jects are  usually  tinctured  with  the  mysticism  of  the  transcenden- 
talists,  but  are  truly  imaginative.  Her  style  is  quite  remarkable 
for  its  luminousness  and  precision — two  qualities  yery  rare  with 
her  sex.  An  article  entitled  "  The  Gift  of  Prophecy,'*  published 
originally  in  ^^  The  Broadway  Journal,"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  her 
manner. 

Mrs.  Gove,  however,  has  acquired  less  notoriety  by  her  literary 
compositions  than  by  her  lectures  on  physiology  to  classes  of 
females.  These  lectures  are  said  to  have  been  instructive  and  use- 
ful; they  certainly  elicited  much  attention.  Mrs.  G.  has  also 
given  public  discourses  on  Mesmerism,  I  believe,  and  other  similar 
themes — matters  which  put  to  the  severest  test  the  credulity,  or, 
more  properly,  the  faith  of  mankind.  She  is,  I  think,  a  Mesmerist, 
a  Swcdenborgian,  a  phrenologist,  a  homoeopathist,  and  a  disciple 
of  Priessnitz — what  more  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

She  is  rather  below  the  medium  height,  somewhat  thin,  with 

dark  hair  and  keen,  intelligent  black  eyes.    She  converses  well  and 

with  enthusiasm.     In  many  respects  a  very  interesting  woman. 
Vol.  III.— 3. 
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JAMES  ALDRICH. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  written  much  for  the  magazines,  d?c.,  and  at 
one  time  assisted  Mr.  Park  Benjamin  in  the  conduct  of  "  The 
New  World."  He  also  originated,  I  believe,  and  edited  a  not 
very  long-lived  or  successful  weekly  paper,  called  "  The  Literary 
Gazette,"  an  imitation  in  its  external  appearance  of  the  LondoA 
journal  of  the  same  name.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  made  any 
collection  of  his  writings.  His  poems  abound  in  the  true  poetic 
spirit,  but  they  are  frequently  chargeable  with  plagiarism,  or 
something  much  like  it.  True,  I  have  seen  but  three  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  compositions  in  verse — the  three  (or  perhaps  there  are 
four  of  them,)  included  by  Doctor  Griswold  in  his  "  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America."  Of  these  three,  (or  four,)  however,  there  are 
two  which  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  palpable  plagiarisms.  Of 
one  of  them,  in  especial,  ^^  A  Death-Bed,"  it  is  impossible  to  say 
a  plausible  word  in  defence.  Both  in  matter  and  manner  h  is 
nearly  identical  with  a  little  piece  entitled  "  The  Death-Bed,"  by 
Thomas  Hood. 

The  charge  of  plagiarism,  nevertheless,  is  a  purely  literary  one ; 
and  a  plagiarism  even  distinctly  proved  by  no  means  necessarily 
involves  any  moral  delinquency.  This  proposition  applies  very 
especially  to  what  appear  to  be  poetical  thefts.  The  poetic  senti- 
ment presupposes  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  with  a  long- 
ing for  its  assimilation  into  the  poetic  identity.  What  the  poet 
intensely  admires  becomes,  thus,  in  very  fact,  although  only  par- 
tially, a  portion  of  his  own  soul.  Within  this  soul  it  has  a 
secondary  origination ;  and  the  poet,  thus  possessed  by  another's 
thought,  cannot  be  said  to  take  of  it  possession.  But  in  either 
view  he  thoroughly  feels  it  as  his  own  ;  and  the  tendency  to  this 
feeling  is  counteracted  only  by  the  sensible  presence  of  the  true, 
palpable  origin  of  the  thought  in  the  volume  whence  he  has  de- 
rived it — an  origin  which,  in  the  long  lapse  of  years,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  forget,  should  the  thought  itself,  as  it  often  is,  be  for- 
gotten. But  the  frailest  association  will  regenerate  it :  it  springs 
up  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  new  birth ;  its  absolute  originsJity  is 
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not  with  the  poet  a  matter  even  of  suspicion ;  and  when  he  has 
written  it  and  printed  it,  and  on  its  account  is  charged  with  pla- 
giarism, there  will  be  no  one  more  entirely  astounded  than  him- 
self. Now,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  the  liability  to 
accidents  of  this  character  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  poetic  sen- 
timent, of  the  susceptibihty  to  the  poetic  impression ;  and,  in  fact, 
all  literary  history  demonstrates  that,  for  the  most  frequent  and 
palpable  plagiarisms  we  must  search  the  works  of  the  most  emi- 
nent poets. 

Since  penning  the  above  I  have  found  five  quatrains  by  Mr. 
Aldrich,  with  the  heading  "  Molly  Gray."  These  verses  are  in 
the  fullest  exemplification  of  what  I  have  just  said  of  their  au- 
thor, evincing  at  once,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  both  his 
merit  as  an  imaginative  poet  and  his  unconquerable  proneness  to 
imitation.     I  quote  the  two  concluding  quatrains. 

Pretty,  feiry  Molly  Gray  1 

What  may  thy  fit  emolemB  be ! 
'  Stream  or  star  or  bird  or  flower — 
They  are  all  too  poor  for  thee. 

No  type  to  match  thy  beauty 

My  wandering  fancy  brings — 
Not  fairer  than  its  chryMlis 

Ihy  9otU  with  Ut  golden  wingi  ! 

Here  the  "  Pretty,  fairy  Molly  Gray  1''  will  put  every  reader  in 
mind  of  Tennyson's  **  Airy,  fairy  Lillian  1"  by  which  Mr.  Aldrich's 
whole  poem  has  been  clearly  suggested  ;  but  the  thought  in  the 
finale  is,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it,  original,  and  is  not 
more  happy  than  happily  expressed. 

Mr.  Aldrich  is  about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  In  regard  to  bii 
person  there  is  nothing  to  be  especially  noted. 


I 


HENKT  CARY. 

DocTOK  Gribwold  introduces  Mr.  Car;  to  the  appendix  of  I 
"The  Poet  and  Poetry,"  as  Mr.  Henry  Carey,  and  gives  himeredit-l 
for  an  AnacreontJc  song  of  tuuch  merit  entitled,  or  coimnendo^,  ' 
"  Old  Wine  to  Drink."  This  was  not  written  by  Mr.  C,  He  has  com-  ^ 
posed  little  verse,  if  any,  but,  under  the  non  de  plane  of  "  Joha  | 
Waters,"  has  acquired  some  note  by  a  aeries  of  prose  essays  t 
*'  The  New  York  American,"  and  '■  The  Knickerbocker."    These  a 
eayshuve  merit,  uoquestionably,  but  some  person,  in  an  article  fuP^  ] 
nisbed  "  The  Broadway  Journal,    before  my  assumption  of  its  odi-  ' 
torsbip,  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of  toadyism  in  their  praise.    Thit'tJ 
critic  (possibly  Mr.  Briggs)  thinks  that  John  Waters  "  u 
Bort  a  Sam  Hogen" — "resembles  Lamb  in  fastidiousness  of  taste" 
— "  bos  a  finer  artistic  taste  than  the  author  □£  the  '  Sketob  Book' " 
— that  his  "  sentences  are  the  most  perfect  in  the  language — too  J 
perfect  to  bo  peculiar" — that  "  it  would  1>e  a  vain  task  to  hunt,] 
through  them  all  for  a  superfluous  conjunction,"  and  that "  we  ni 
them  (the  works  of  John  Waters !)  as  models  of  style  in  these  day*'] 
of  rhodomontadea  and  Maeattlayiaini  T' 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Gary  is 
tertwning  essayist— a  fifth  or  sixth  rate  one — -with  a  style  thftt,  ■ 
times  go — in  view  of  such  sty.lists  as  Mr.  Briggs,  for  example- 
may  be  termed  respectable,  and  no  more.  What  the  critic  of  thsj 
B.  J.  wishes  lis  to  understand  by  a  style  that  is  "  too  porfect,''J 
"the  most  perfect,"  etc.,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire,  e 
it  ia  generally  supposed  that  "perfect"  admits  of  no  degrees  o 
comparison  ;  hut  if  Mr.  Briggs  (or  whoever  it  i«)  fisds  it  " 
task  to  bnnt"  through  all  Mr.  John  Waters'  works  "  for  a  sum 
fluous  conjunction,"  there  are  few  schoolboys  who  vfould  not  pro 
more  successful  huntws  than  Mr.  Uriggs, 

"  It  was  well  filled,''  says  the  essayist,  on  the  very  page  c 
Uinlng  these  encomiums,  "and  yet  the  number  of  performeri,^L 
etc  "  We  paid  our  visit  to  the  incomparable  ruins  of  the  castl^fl 
and  then  proceeded  to  retrace  our  Bt«ps,  i  " 
at  eveiy  po8t-hou»e,  reached,"  etc.     "  After  consultation  with  j| 
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mecbauic  at  Heidelberg,  and  finding  that,'*  etc.  The  last  sentence 
ahoold  read,  "  Finding,  after  consultation,"  etc. — ^the  "  and"  would 
thus  be  avoided.  Those  in  the  two  sentences  first  quoted  are  ob- 
viously pleonastic.  Mr.  Gary,  in  fact,  abounds  very  especially  in 
superfluities — (as  here,  for  example,  "  He  seated  himself  at  a  piano 
that  was  near  the  front  of  the  stage") — and,  to  speak  the  truth,  is 
continually  guilty  of  all  kinds  of  grammatical  improprieties.  I  re 
peat  that,  in  this  respect,  he  is  decent,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Gary  is  what  Doctor  Griswold  calls  a  "  gentleman  of  elegant 
leisure.''  He  is  wealthy  and  much  addicted  to  letters  and  virtii. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  President  of  the  Phoenix  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  the  principal  part  of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  busi- 
ness.    There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  his  personal  appearance. 


CHRISTOPHER  PEASE  CRANCH. 

The  Reverend  G.  P.  Granch  is  one  of  the  least  intolerable  of  the 
Achool  of  Boston  transcendentalists — and,  in  fact,  I  believe  that  he 
has  at  last  **  come  out  from  among  them,"  abandoned  their  doc- 
trines (whatever  they  are)  and  given  up  their  company  in  disgust 
He  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  noted,  and  undoubtedly  one  ol 
the  least  absurd  contributors  to  *'  The  Dial,"  but  has  reformed  his  ha- 
bits of  thought  and  speech,  domiciliated  himself  in  New  York,  and 
set  up  the  easel  of  an  artist  in  one  of  the  Gothic  chambers  of  the 
University. 

About  two  years  ago  a  volume  of  "  Poems  by  Ghristopher  Pease 
Granch"  was  published  by  Garey  <fe  Hart  It  was  most  unmerci- 
fully treated  by  the  critics,  and  much  injustice,  in  my  opinion,  was 
done  to  the  poet  He  seems  to  me  to  possess  unusual  vivacity  ol 
£Eincy  and  dexterity  of  expression,  while  his  versification  is  remark- 
able for  its  accuracy,  vigor,  and  even  for  its  originality  of  effect 
I  might  say,  perhaps,  rather  more  than  all  this,  and  maintain  that 
he  has  imagination  if  he  would  only  condescend  to  employ  it, 
which  he  will  not,  or  would  not  until  lately — the  word-compoun- 
ders  and  quibble  concoctors  of  Frogpondium  having  inoculated 
him  with  a  preference  for  Imagination's  half  sister,  the  Ginderella 
Fanc^ '     Mr.  Granch  has  seldom  contented  himself  with  harmo* 
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nious  combinations  of  thought.  There  iiust  always  be,  to  afford 
him  perfect  Batistaction,  a  certain  amount  of  the  odd,  of  the  whim- 
sical, of  the  affected,  of  the  bizarre.  He  is  full  of  absurd  conceits 
as  Cowlej  or  Donne,  with  this  difference,  that  the  conceits  of  these 
latter  are  Euphuisms  beyond  redemption — flat,  irremediable,  self* 
contented  nonsensical! ties,  and  in  so  much  are  good  of  their  kind ; 
but  the  conceits  of  Mr.  Cranch  are,  for  the  most  part,  conceits  in- 
tentionally manufactured,  for  conceit's  sake,  out  of  the  material 
for  properly  imaginative,  harmonious,  proportionate,  or  poetical 
ideas.  We  see  every  moment  that  he  has  been  at  uncommon 
pains  to  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

But  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  supposing  that  I  am  at  all  in  con- 
dition to  decide  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  O.'s  poetry,  which  is  pro- 
fessedly addressed  to  the  few.  ''  Him  we  will  seek,"  says  the 
poet — 

Him  we  wiU  seek,  and  none  but  him, 

Whose  inward  sense  hath  not  grown  dim ; 

Whose  soul  is  steeped  in  Nature's  tinct, 

And  to  the  Universal  linked ; 

Who  loves  the  beauteous  Infinite 

Witli  deep  and  ever  new  delight, 

And  carrieth  where'er  he  goes 

The  inborn  sweetness  of  the  rose, 

Tlie  perfume  as  of  Paradise — 

The  talisman  above  all  price — 

The  optic  glass  that  wins  from  fiu* 

The  meaning  of  the  utmost  star — 

The  key  that  opes  the  golden  doors 

Where  earth  and  heaven  have  piled  their  storoft- 

The  magic  ring,  the  enchanter's  wand — 

The  title-deed  to  Wonder-Land — 

The  wisdom  that  o'erlooketli  sense, 

The  clairvoyance  of  Innocence. 

This  is  all  very  well,  fanciful,  pretty,  and  neatly  turned — all 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  lines,  and  it  is  a  pity  they 
were  not  left  out.  It  is  laughable  to  see  that  the  transcendental 
poets,  if  beguiled  for  a  minute  or  two  into  respectable  English 
and  common  sense,  are  always  sure  to  remember  their  cue  just  as 
they  get  to  the  end  of  their  song,  which,  by  way  of  salvo,  they 
then  round  off  with  a  bit  of  doggerel  about  "  wisdom  that  o'er- 
iooketh  sense"  and  "the  clairvoyance  of  Innocence."  It  is  es- 
pecially observable  that,  in  adopting  the  cant  of  thought,  the 
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cant  of  phraseology  is  adopted  at  the  same  instant.  Can  Mr* 
Cranch,  or  can  anybody  else,  inform  me  why  it  is  that,  in  the 
really  sensible  opening  passages  of  what  I  have  here  quoted^  he 
employs  the  modern,  and  only  in  the  final  couplet  of  goosetherum- 
foodie  makes  use  of  the  obsolete  terminations  of  verbs  in  the  third 
person  singular,  present  tense  ? 

One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Cranch's  compositions  is  undoubtedly 
his  poem  on  Niagara,  It  has  some  natural  thoughts,  and  grand 
ones,  suiting  the  subject;  but  then  they  are  more  than  half- 
divested  of  their  nature  by  the  attempt  at  adorning  them  with 
oddity  of  expression.  Qiiaintness  is  an  admissible  and  important 
adjunct  to  ideality — an  adjunct  whose  value  has  been  long  misap- 
prehended— but  in  picturing  the  sublime  it  is  altogether  out  of 
place.  What  idea  of  power,  of  grandeur,  for  example,  can  any 
human  being  connect  even  with  Niagara,  when  Niagara  is  de- 
scribed in  language  so  trippingly  fantastical,  so  palpably  adapted 
to  a  purpose,  as  that  which  follows  ? 

I  stood  upon  a  speck  of  groimd ; 
Before  me  fell  a  stormy  ocean. 
I  was  like  a  captive  bound ; 
And  aroimd 
A  universe  of  sound 
Troubled  the  heavens  with  ever-quivering  motioa 

Down,  down  forever — down,  down  forever— 

Something  falling,  falling,  fiUling; 
Up,  up  forever — ^up,  up  forever, 
Resting  never. 
Boiling  up  forever, 
Steam-doudB  shot  up  with  thunder-bursts  appalling. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  ludicrously  out  of 
keeping  than  the  thoughts  of  these  stanzas  and  the  petit-maitrM^ 
fidgety,  hop-skip-and-jump  air  of  the  words  and  the  Liliputian 
parts  of  the  versification. 

A  somewhat  similar  metre  is  adopted  by  Mr.  C.  in  his  "  Lines 
on  Hearing  Triumphant  Music,"  but  as  the  subject  is  essentially 
different,  so  the  effect  is  by  no  means  so  displeasing.  I  copy  one 
of  the  stanzas  as  the  noblest  individual  passage  which  I  can  find 
among  all  the  poems  of  its  author. 
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That  glorious  stnuD  1 

Oh,  from  my  brain 
I  see  the  shadow  flitting  like  seared  ff hosts, 

A  light — a  light 

Shines  in  tonight 
Hound  the  good  angels  trooping  to  tJieir posts. 

And  the  black  cloud  is  rent  in  twain 

Before  the  ascending  strain. 

Ml*.  Cranch  is  well  educated,  and  quite  accomplished.  Lik« 
Mr.  Osborn,  he  is  musician,  painter,  and  poet,  being  in  each  ca- 
pacity very  respectably  successful. 

He  is  about  thirty-three  or  four  years  of  age ;  in  height,  perhapB 
five  feet  eleven  ;  athletic ;  front  face  not  unhandsome — the  fore- 
head evincing  intellect,  and  the  smile  pleasant ;  but  the  profile  is 
marred  by  the  turning  up  of  the  nose,  and,  altogether  is  hard  and 
disagreeable.  His  eyes  and  hair  are  dark  brown — the  latter  worn 
short,  slightly  inclined  to  curl.  Thick  whiskers  meeting  under 
the  chin,  and  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  shirtcollar  a  la  By- 
ron,   Dresses  with  marked  plainness.     He  is  married. 


SARAH  MARGARET  FULLER. 

Miss  Fuller  was  at  one  time  editor,  or  one  of  the  editors  of 
"  The  Dial,"  to  which  she  contributed  many  of  the  most  forcible 
and  certainly  some  of  the  most  peculiar  papers.  She  is  known, 
too,  by  "  Summer  on  the  Lakes,"  a  remarkable  assemblage  of 
sketches,  issued  in  1844,  by  Little  &  Brown,  of  Boston.  More 
lately  she  has  published  "  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  a 
work  which  has  occasioned  much  discussion,  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  warmly  abused  and  chivalrously  defended.  At 
present,  she  is  assistant  editor  of  "  The  New  York  Tribune,"  or 
rather  a  salaried  contributor  to  that  journal,  for  which  she  has 
furnished  a  great  variety  of  matter,  chiefly  notices  of  new  books, 
etc.,  etc.,  her  articles  being  designated  by  an  asterisk.  Two  of 
the  best  of  them  were  a  review  of  Professor  Lonjjfellow's  late 
magnificent  edition  of  his  own  works,  (with  a  portrait,)  and  an 
appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  her  friend  Harro  Harring.  The 
review  dM  hor  icfinite  credit ;  it  was  frank,  candid,  independent — 
in  even  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  usual  mere  glorifications  of  th« 
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day,  giving  honor  (mly  where  honor  was  due,  yet  evincing  the 
most  thorough  capacity  to  appreciate  and  the  most  sincere  inten- 
tion to  place  in  the  fairest  light  the  real  and  idiosyncratic  merits 
of  the  poet. 

In  ray  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  reviews  of  Longfellow's 
poems,  ever  published  in  America,  of  which  the  critics  have  not 
had  abundant  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Mr.  Longfellow  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  and  very  distinguished  rank  among  the  poets  of  his 
country,  but  that  country  is  disgraced  by  the  evident  toadyism 
which  would  award  to  his  social  position  and  influence,  to  his  fine 
paper  and  large  type,  to  his  morocco  binding  and  gilt  edges,  to 
his  flattering  portrait  of  himself,  and  to  the  illustrations  of  his 
poems  by  Huntingdon,  that  amount  of  indiscriminate  approbation 
which  neither  could  nor  would  have  been  given  to  the  poemr 
themselves. 

The  defence  of  Harro  ELarring,  or  rather  the  Philipic  against 
those  who  were  doing  him  wrong,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  well-put  articles  I  have  ever  yet  seen  in  a  newspaper. 

"  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  '*  is  a  book  which  few 
women  in  the  country  could  have  written,  and  no  woman  in  th« 
country  would  have  published,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Fuller. 
In  the  way  of  independence,  of  unmitigated  radicalism,  it  is  one 
of  the  "  Curiosities  of  American  Literature,"  and  Doctor  Griswold 
should  include  it  in  his  book.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  essay 
is  nervous,  forcible,  thoughtful,  suggestive,  brilliant,  and  to  a  cer 
tain  extent  scholar-like — for  all  that  Miss  Fuller  produces  is  on- 
titled  to  these  epithets — but  I  must  say  that  the  conclusions 
reached  are  only  in  part  my  own.  Not  that  they  are  too  bold, 
by  any  means — too  novel,  too  startling,  or  too  dangerous  in  their 
consequences,  but  that  in  their  attainment  too  many  premises 
have  been  distorted,  and  too  many  analogical  inferences  left  alto- 
gether out  of  sight.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  intention  of  the 
Deity  as  regards  sexual  differences — an  intention  which  can  be 
distinctly  comprehended  only  by  throwing  the  exterior  (more  sen- 
sitive) portions  of  the  mental  retina  casually  over  the  wide  field 
of  urilversal  analogy — I  mean  to  say  that  this  intention  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered.     Miss  Fuller  has  erred,  too,  through 

her  own  excessive  objectiveness.     She  judges  woman  by  the  heart 

3« 
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and  intellect  of  Miss  Fuller,  but  there  are  not  more  than  one  or 
two  dozen  Miss  Fullers  on  the  wb  »le  face  of  the  earth.  Holding 
these  opinions  in  regard  to  "  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,** 
I  still  feel  myself  called  upon  to  disavow  the  silly,  condemnatory 
criticism  of  the  work  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  earlier  num- 
bers of  "  The  Broadway  Journal."  That  article  was  not  written 
by  myself  and  was  written  by  my  associate,  Mr.  Briggs. 

The  most  &vorable  estimate  of  Miss  Fuller's  genius  (for  high 
genius  she  unquestionably  possesses)  is  to  be  obtained,  perhape^ 
from  her  contributions  to  "  The  Dial,"  and  from  her  *'  Summer  on 
the  Lakes."  Many  of  the  descriptions  in  this  volume  are  unri- 
valled for  graphicality,  (why  is  there  not  such  a  word  ?)  for  the 
force  with  which  they  convey  the  true  by  the  novel  or  unexpected, 
by  the  introduction  of  touches  which  other  artists  would  be  sure 
to  omit  as  irrelevant  to  the  subject.  This  faculty,  too,  springs 
from  her  subjectiveness,  which  leads  her  to  paint  a  scene  less  by 
its  features  than  by  its  effects. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  portion  of  her  account  of  Niagara : — 

Daily  these  proportioDs  widened  and  towered  more  and  more  upoo  my 
sight,  and  I  got  at  ikst  a  proper  foreground  for  these  sublune  distances.  Be- 
fore coining  away,  I  think  I  really  saw  the  full  wonder  of  the  scene.  After 
awhile  it  to  drew  me  into  itself  <u  to  inspire  an  undefined  dread,  tueh  om  I 
never  knew  before^  such  as  may  be  felt  when  death  is  about  to  usher  us  into  a 
new  existence.  Tlie  perpetual  trampling  of  the  waters  seized  mv  senses.  / 
felt  that  no  other  sound,  however  fiear,  could  be  heard,  and  tcould  start  and 
look  behind  me  for  a  foe.  I  realized  the  identity  uf  tluit  mood  of  nature 
in  which  these  waters  were  poured  down  with  such  absorbing  force,  with 
that  in  which  tlie  Indian  was  shaped  on  the  same  soil.  For  continually  upoo 
my  mind  came,  unsought  and  unwelcome,  imarfes,  such  as  had  never  haunted 
it  before,  of  naked  savages  stecUing  behind  me  with  vplifled  tomahawks. 
Agom  and  again  this  illusion  recurred,  and  even  after  I  had  thought  it  over, 
and  tried  to  shake  it  off,  I  coiUd  not  help  starting  and  looking  behind  me. 
What  I  liked  best  was  to  sit  on  Tabic  Rock  close  to  the  great  foil ;  there  oil 
power  of  observir^  details,  sJl  separate  consciousness  was  quite  lost. 

The  truthfulness  of  the  passages  italicized  will  be  felt  by  all ; 
the  feelings  described  are,  perhaps,  experienced  by  every  (imagi- 
native) person  who  visits  the  fall;  but  most  persons,  through 
predominant  subjectiveness,  would  scarcely  be  conscious  of  the 
feelings,  or,  at  best,  would  never  think  of  employing  them  in  an 
attempt  to  convey  to  others  an  impression  of  the  scene.  Henoe 
80  many  desperate  failures  to  convey  it  on  the  part  of  ordinary 
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tourists.  Mr.  William  W.  Lord,  to  be  sure,  in  his  poem  ''  Niag- 
ara,'* is  sufficiently  objective ;  he  describes  not  the  fall,  but  very 
properly  the  effect  of  the  fall  upon  him.  He  says  that  it  made 
him  think  of  his  ovm  greatness,  of  his  awn  superiority,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  think  that 
the  thought  of  Mr.  Lord's  greatness  is  quite  idiosyncratic,  confined 
exclusively  to  Mr.  Lord,  that  we  are  in  condition  to  understand 
how,  in  despite  of  his  objectiveness,  he  has  failed  to  convey  an 
idea  of  anything  beyond  one  Mr.  William  W.  Lord. 

From  the  essay  entitled  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde,*'  I  copy  a  par- 
agraph which  will  serve  at  once  to  exemplify  Miss  Fuller's  more 
earnest  (declamatory)  style,  and  to  show  the  tenor  of  her  pros- 
pective speculations : — 

At  Chicago  I  read  again  **  Philip  Van  Artevelde,**  and  certain  passaffes  in 
it  will  always  be  in  my  mind  associated  with  the  deep  sound  of  the  bit,  as 
beard  in  the  night  I  used  to  read  a  short  time  at  nighty  and  then  open  the 
blind  to  look  out  The  moon  would  be  full  upon  the  lake,  and  tne  cahn 
bretith,  pure  lights  and  the  deep  voice,  harmonized  well  with  the  thought  of 
the  Flemish  hera  When  will  this  country  have  such  a  man  ?  It  is  what  she 
needs — no  thin  Idealist,  no  coarse  Realist,  but  a  man  whose  eye  reads  the 
heavens  while  his  feet  step  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  his  hanas  are  stroi^ 
and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  human  instruments.  A  man,  religious,  virtuous 
and — sagacious ;  a  man  of  universal  sympathies,  but  self-possessed ;  a  man 
who  knows  the  reg^ion  of  emotion,  though  he  is  not  its  slave ;  a  man  to  whom 
this  world  is  no  mere  spectacle  or  fleeUng  shadow,  but  a  great,  solemn  game^ 
to  be  played  with  good  heed,  for  its  stakes  are  of  eternal  value,  yet  who^  if 
his  own  play  be  true,  heeds  not  what  he  loses  by  the  falsehood  of  others.  A 
man  who  lives  from  the  past,  yet  knows  that  its  honey  can  but  moderately 
avail  him ;  whose  comprehensive  eye  scans  the  present  neither  in&tuated  bj 
its  golden  lures  nor  chilled  by  its  many  ventures ;  who  possesses  prescience^ 
as  Uie  wise  man  must,  but  not  so  fiv  as  to  be  driven  mad  to-day  oy  the  gift 
which  discerns  to-morrow.  When  there  is  such  a  man  for  America,  the  thought 
which  urges  her  on  will  be  expressed. 

From  what  I  have  quoted  a  general  conception  of  the  prose 
style  of  the  authoress  may  be  gathered.  Her  manner,  however, 
is  infinitely  varied  It  is  always  forcible — but  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  always  anything  else,  unless  I  say  picturesque.  It  rather  in- 
dicates than  evinces  scholarship.  Perhaps  only  the  scholastic,  or, 
more  properly,  those  accustomed  to  look  narrowly  at  the  structure 
of  phrases,  would  be  willing  to  acquit  her  of  ignorance  of  gram- 
mar— would  be  willing  to  attribute  her  slovenliness  to  disregard 
of  the  shell  in  anxiety  for  the  kernel ;  or  to  waywardness,  or  to 
affectation,  or  to  blind  reverence  for  Carlyle — would  be  able  to 
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detect,  in  her  strange  and  continual  inaccuracies,  a  capacity  for 
the  accurate. 

"  I  cannot  sjrmpathize  with  such  an  apprehension ;  the  spectacle  is  capahU 
to  swallow  up  all  such  objects." 

"  It  is  fearful,  too,  to  kiinow,  as  you  look,  that  whatever  has  been  swallowed 
by  the  cataract,  is  like  to  rise  suddenly  to  light" 

**  I  took  our  mtUu€U  firiends  to  see  her." 

**  It  was  always  obvious  that  they  had  nothing  in  common  betieeen  themT 

**  The  Indian  cannot  be  looked  at  truly  except  by  a  i)oetic  eye." 

"  McEenney's  Tour  to  the  Lakes  gives  some  facts  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where." 

**  There  is  that  mixture  of  culture  and  rudeness  in  the  aspect  of  thii^  at 
gives  a  feeling  of  freedom,"  etc,  etc,  etc. 

These  are  merely  a  few,  a  very  few  instances,  taken  at  random 
from  among  a  multitude  of  wilful  murders  committed  by  Miss 
Fuller  on  the  American  of  President  Polk.  She  uses,  too,  the 
word  "  ignore,"  a  vulgarity  adopted  only  of  late  days  (and  to  no 
good  purpose,  since  there  is  no  necessity  for  it)  from  the  barbar- 
isms of  the  law,  and  makes  no  scruple  of  giving  the  Yankee  in- 
terpretation to  the  verbs  "  witness  "  and  "  realize,"  to  say  nothing 
of  "  use,"  as  in  the  sentence,  "  I  used  to  read  a  short  time  at 
night."  It  will  not  do  to  say,  in  defence  of  such  words,  that  in 
such  senses  they  may  be  found  in  certain  dictionaries — ^in  that  of 
BoUes',  for  instance ; — some  kind  of  "  authority  "  may  be  found 
for  any  kind  of  vulgarity  under  the  sun. 

In  spito  of  these  things,  however,  and  of  her  frequent  unjusti- 
fiable Oarlyleisms,  (such  as  that  of  writing  sentences  which  are 
no  sentences,  since,  to  be  parsed,  reference  must  be  had  to  sen- 
tences preceding,)  the  style  of  Miss  Fuller  is'  one  of  the  very  best 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  general  effect,  I  know  no  style 
which  surpasses  it.  It  is  singularly  piquant,  vivid,  terse,  bold, 
luminous — ^leaving  details  out  of  sight,  it  is  everything  that  a 
style  need  be. 

I  beUeve  that  Miss  Fuller  has  written  much  poetry,  although 
she  has  published  little.  That  little  is  tainted  with  the  affectation 
of  the  transcendentalistSy  (I  used  this  term,  of  course,  in  the  sense 
which  the  public  of  late  days  seem  resolved  to  give  it,)  but  it 
brimful  of  the  poetic  sentiment.  Here,  for  example,  is  something 
in  Coleridge^s  manner,  of  which  the  author  of  "  Genevieve  ** 
might  have  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed : — 
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A  maiden  sat  beneath  a  tree; 
Tear-bedeved  her  pale  cheelra  be, 
And  she  eighed  heavily. 

From  forth  the  wood  into  the  liffhi 
A  hunter  strides  with  carol  liffht. 
And  a  glance  so  bold  and  bright^ 

He  careless  stopped  and  eyed  the  maid : 
•*  Why  weepest  thou  T  he  gently  said ;      ^ 
**  I  love  thee  well,  be  not  fSraid." 

He  takes  her  hand  and  leads  her  on — 
She  should  have  waited  there  alone, 
For  he  was  not  her  chosen  one. 

He  leant  her  head  upon  his  breast — 
She  knew  'twas  not  her  home  of  rest, 
But,  ah,  she  had  been  sore  distrest 

The  sacred  stars  looked  sadly  down ; 
The  parting  moon  appeared  to  frown. 
To  see  thus  dimmed  me  diamond  crown. 

Then  from  the  thicket  starts  a  deer — 
The  huntsman,  seizing  on  his  spear 
Cries,  "  Maiden,  wait  thou  for  me  here." 

She  sees  him  vanish  into  night — 
She  starts  from  sleep  in  deep  afiright^ 
For  it  was  not  her  own  true  knight 

Though  but  in  dream  Gunhilda  frdled — 
Though  but  a  fancied  ill  assailed — 
Though  she  but  fancied  fault  bewailed — 

Yet  thought  of  day  makes  dream  of  night : 
She  is  not  worthy  of  the  knight ; 
The  inmost  altar  bums  not  bright 

If  loneliness  thou  canst  not  bear — 
Cannot  the  dragon*s  venom  dare — 
Of  the  pure  meed  thou  shouldst  de^Nur. 

Now  sadder  that  lone  maiden  sighs ; 
Far  bitterer  tears  profane  her  eyes ; 
Crushed  in  the  dust  her  heart's  flower  lies. 

To  show  ihe  evident  carelessness  with  which  this  poem  waa 
eonstructed,  I  have  italicized  an  identical  rhyme  (of  about  the 
same  force  in  versification  as  an  identical  proposition  in  logic)  and 
two  grammatical  improprieties.  To  lean  is  a  neuter  verb,  and 
^  seizing  on  "  is  not  properly  to  be  called  a  pleonasm,  merely  be- 
cause it  is — nothing  at  all.  The  concluding  line  is  difficult  of 
pronundation  through  excess  of  consonants.     I  should  have  pre- 
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ferred,  indeed,  the  ante-penultimate  tristich  as  the  fiMl/t  of  the 
poem. 

The  supposition  that  the  book  of  an  author  is  a  thing  apart 
from  the  aathor^s  self,  is,  I  think,  ill-founded.  The  soul  is  a  d- 
pher,  in  the  sense  of  a  cryptograph ;  and  the  shorter  a  crypto- 
graph is,  the  more  difficulty  there  is  in  its  comprehension — at  a 
certain  point  of  brevity  it  would  bid  defiance  to  an  army  of 
Champollions.  And  thus  he  who  has  written  very  little,  may  in 
that  httle  either  conceal  his  spirit  or  convey  quite  an  erroneous 
idea  of  it — of  his  acquirements,  talents,  temper,  manner,  tenor 
and  depth  (or  shallowness)  of  thought — in  a  word,  of  his  charac- 
ter, of  himself.  But  this  is  impossible  with  him  who  has  written 
much.  Of  such  a  person  we  get,  from  his  books,  not  merely  a 
just,  but  the  most  just  representation.  Bulwer,  the  individual, 
personal  man,  in  a  green  velvet  waistcoat  and  amber  gloves,  is 
not  by  any  means  the  veritable  Sir  Edwai'd  Lytton,  who  is  dis- 
coverable only  in  "  Ernest  Maltravers,"  where  his  soul  is  deliber- 
ately and  nakedly  set  forth.  And  who  would  ever  know  Dickens 
by  looking  at  him  or  talking  with  him,  or  doing  anything  with 
him  except  reading  his  "  Curiosity  Shop  ?'*  What  poet,  in  espe- 
cial, but  must  feel  at  least  the  better  portion  of  himself  more 
fairly  represented  in  even  his  commonest  sonnet,  (earnestly  writ- 
ten,) than  in  his  most  elaborate  or  most  intimate  personalities  ? 

I  put  all  this  as  a  general  proposition,  to  which  Miss  Fuller 
aflfords  a  marked  exception — to  this  extent,  that  her  personal  char- 
acter and  her  printed  book  are  merely  one  and  the  same  thing. 
We  get  access  to  her  soul  az  directly  from  the  one  as  from  the 
other — no  i^wre  readily  from  this  than  from  that — easily  from 
either.  Her  acts  are  bookish,  and  her  books  are  less  thoughts  than 
acts.  Her  literary  and  her  conversational  manner  are  identical. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  her  "  Summer  on  the  Lakes  :'* — 

The  rapids  enchanted  me  fiir  beyond  what  I  expected ;  they  are  so  swift 
that  they  cease  to  teem,  so— you  can  think  only  of  their  becmty.  The  foantaiii 
beyond  the  Moss  islands  I  discovered  for  myself,  and  thought  it  for  some 
time  an  accidental  beauty  which  it  would  not  do  to  leave,  lest  I  might  never 
aee  it  again.  After  I  found  it  permanent,  I  returned  many  times  to  wateh 
the  play  of  its  crest  In  the  little  waterfall  beyond.  Nature  seems,  aa  ahe 
often  does,  to  have  made  a  Btudy  for  some  larger  design.  She  delights  in 
this-ra  sketcb  within  a  sketdi— a  dream  within  a  dream.  Wherever  we  aec 
it,  the  lines  of  the  great  buttress  in  the  fragment  of  stone,  the  hues  of  Urn 
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waterfiJl,  copied  in  Uie  flowers  that  iitar  its  bordering  mosses,  we  are  delight" 
4(i;  for  all  the  lineaments  hecome  Jlitentj  and  we  mould  the  scene  in  conge- 
nial thought  with  its  genius. 

Now  all  this  is  precisely  as  Miss  Fuller  would  speak  it.  She  is 
perpetually  saying  just  such  things  in  just  such  words.  To  get 
the  conversational  woman  in  the  mind^s  eye,  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  imagine  her  reciting  the  paragraph  just  quoted  :  but  first  let 
us  have  the  personal  woman.  She  is  of  the  medium  height ; 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  figure ;  a  profusion  of  lustrous  light 
hair;  eyes  a  bluish  gray,  full  of  fire;  capacious  forehead;  the 
mouth  when  in  repose  indicates  profound  sensibility,  capacity  for 
afifection,  for  love — ^when  moved  by  a  slight  smile,  it  becomes 
even  beautiful  in  the  intensity  of  this  expression  ;  but  the  upper 
lip,  as  if  impelled  by  the  action  of  involuntary  muscles,  habitually 
uplifts  itself,  conveying  the  impression  of  a  sneer.  Imagine,  now, 
a  person  of  this  description  looking  you  at  one  moment  earnestly 
in  the  face,  at  the  next  seeming  to  look  only  within  her  own  spirit 
or  at  the  wall ;  moving  nervously  every  now  and  then  in  her  chair ; 
speaking  in  a  high  key,  but  musically,  deliberately,  (not  hurriedly 
or  loudly,)  with  a  delicious  distinctness  of  enunciation — speaking, 
I  say,  the  paragraph  in  question,  and  emphasizing  the  words  which 
I  have  italicized,  not  by  impulsion  of  the  breath,  (as  is  usual,)  but 
by  drawing  them  out  as  long  as  possible,  nearly  closing  her  eyes 
the  while — imagine  all  this,  and  we  have  both  the  woman  and 
the  aathoress  before  us. 
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Mr,  Lawson  has  published,  I  believe,  only  "  Giordano,"  a  tra- 
gedy, and  two  volumes  entitled  "  Tales  and  Sketches  by  a  Cos- 
mopolite.*' The  former  was  condemned  (to  use  a  gentle  word) 
some  years  ago  at  the  Park  Theatre ;  and  never  was  condemna- 
tion more  religiously  deserved.  The  latter  are  in  so  much  more 
tolerable  than  the  former,  that  they  contain  one  non-execrable 
thing — "  The  Dapper  Gentleman's  Story" — in  manner,  as  in  title, 
an  imitation  of  one  of  Irving's  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller." 

I  mention  Mr.  L.,  however,  not  on  account  of  his  literary  !•• 
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boTs,  but  because,  although  a  Scotchman,  he  has  always  professed 
to  have  greatly  at  heart  the  welfare  of  American  letters.     He  it 
much  in  the  society  of  authors  and  booksellers,  converses  fluent- 
ly, tells  a  good  story,  is  of  social  habits,  and,  with  no  taste  what 
ever,  is  quite  enthusiastic  on  all  topics  appertaining  to  Taste. 
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Mrs.  Eirkland's  '*  New  Home,"  published  under  the  nom  de 
pluTdie  of  "  Mary  Clavers,*'  wrought  an  undoubted  sensation.  The 
cause  lay  not  so  much  in  picturesque  description,  in  racy  humor, 
or  in  animated  individual  portraiture,  as  in  truth  and  novelty. 
The  west  at  the  time  was  a  field  comparatively  untrodden  by  the 
sketcher  or  the  novelist.  In  certain  works,  to  be  sure,  we  had  ob- 
tained brief  glimpses  of  character  strange  to  us  sojourners  in  the 
civilized  east,  but  to  Mrs.  Kirkland  alone  we  were  indebted  for 
our  acquaintance  with  the  home  and  home-life  of  the  backwoods- 
man. With  a  fidelity  and  vigor  that  prove  her  pictures  to  be 
taken  from  the  very  life,  she  has  represented  "  scenes"  that  could 
have  occurred  only  as  and  where  she  has  described  them.  She 
has  placed  before  us  the  veritable  settlers  of  the  forest,  with  all 
their  peculiarities,  national  and  individual ;  their  free  and  fearless 
spirit ;  their  homely  utilitarian  views ;  their  shrewd  out^looking 
for  self-interest ;  their  thrifty  care  and  inventions  multiform ;  their 
coarseness  of  manner,  united  with  real  delicacy  and  substantial 
kindness  when  their  sympathies  are  called  into  action — in  a  word, 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Yankee,  in  a  region  where  the 
salient  points  of  character  are  unsmoothed  by  contact  with  society. 
So  lifelike  were  her  reprensentations  that  they  have  been  appro- 
priated as  individual  portraits  by  many  who  have  been  disposed 
to  plead,  trumpet-tongued,  against  what  they  supposed  to  be 
**  the  deep  damnation  of  their  taking-off." 

"  Forest  Life"  succeeded  "  A  New  Home,"  and  was  read  with 
equal  interest.  It  gives  us,  perhaps,  more  of  the  philosophy  of 
western  hfe»  but  has  the  same  freshness,  freedom,  piquancy.  Of 
course,  a  truthful  picture  of  pioneer  habits  could  never  be  given 
in  any  grave  history  or  essay  «»>  well  as  in  the  form  of  narratioiii 
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where  each  character  is  permitted  to  develope  itself;  narration, 
therefore,  was  very  properly  adopted  by  Mrs.  Kirkland  in  both 
the  books  just  mentioned,  and  even  more  entirely  in  her  later 
volume,  "  Western  Clearings."  This  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of 
tales,  illustrative,  in  general,  of  Western  manners,  customs,  ideas. 
"  The  Land  Fever"  is  a  story  o^  the  wild  days  when  the  madness 
of  speculation  in  land  was  at  its  height.  It  is  a  richly  characteris- 
tic sketch,  as  is  also  *'  The  Ball  at  Thram^s  Huddle."  Only  those 
who  have  had  the  fortune  to  visit  or  live  in  the  **  back  settlements^ 
can  enjoy  such  pictures  to  the  full.  ^^  Chances  and  Changes"  and 
"  Love  V8,  Aristocracy"  are  more  regularly  constructed  tales,  with 
the  *'  universal  passion"  as  the  moving  power,  but  colored  with 
the  glowing  hues  of  the  west.  "  The  Bee  Tree"  exhibits  a  striking 
but  too  numerous  class  among  the  settlers,  and  explains,  also,  the 
depth  of  the  bitterness  that  grows  out  of  an  unprosperous  condi- 
tion in  that  "  Paradise  of  the  Poor.*'  "  Ambuscades'*  and  "  Half- 
Lengths  from  Life,"  I  remember  as  two  piquant  sketches  to  which 
an  annual,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  indebted  for  a  most  unusual 
sale  among  the  conscious  and  pen-dreading  denizens  of  the  west. 
"  Half-Lengths"  turns  on  the  trying  subject  of  caste,  **  The 
Schoolmaster's  Progress"  is  full  of  truth  and  humor.  The  western 
pedagogue,  the  stiff,  sohtary  nondescript  figure  in  the  drama  of  a 
new  settlement,  occupying  a  middle  position  between  "  our  folks" 
and  "  company,"  and  "  boarding  round,"  is  irresistibly  amusing, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised  as  the  representative  of  a  class. 
The  occupation,  indeed,  always  seems  to  mould  those  engaged  in 
it — they  all  soon,  like  Master  Horner,  learn  to  "  know  well  what 
belongs  to  the  pedagogical  character,  and  that  facial  solemnity 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  indispensable  quali6cations."  The  spell- 
ing-school, also,  is  a  "  new  country"  feature  which  we  owe  Mrs- 
Ejrkland  many  thanks  for  recording.  Tlie  incidents  of  "  An  Em- 
broidered Fact"  are  singular  and  picturesque,  but  not  particularly 
illustrative  of  the  "  Clearings."  The  same  may  be  said  of  "  Bitter 
Fruits  from  Chance-Sown  Seeds ;"  but  this  abounds  in  capital 
touches  of  character  :  all  the  horrors  of  the  tale  are  brouijht  about 
through  suspicion  oi  pride ^  an  accusation  as  destructive  at  the  west 
as  that  of  witcl  *raft  in  olden  times,  or  the  cry  of  mad  dog  in 
modern. 
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Id  the  way  of  absolute  books^  Mrs.  Kirkland,  I  believe,  htt 
achieved  nothing  bejond  tlie  three  volumes  specified^  (with  an- 
other lately  issued  by  Wiley  and  Putnam,)  but  she  is  a  very  con- 
Btaiit  contributor  to  the  magazines.  Unquestionably,  she  is  one 
of  our  best  writers,  has  a  province  of  her  own,  and  in  that  province 
has  few  equals.  Her  most  noticeable  trait  is  a  certain  freshnut 
of  style,  seemingly  drawn,  as  her  subjects  in  general,  from  the 
west.  In  the  second  place  is  to  be  observed  a  species  of  wit,  ap- 
proximating humor,  and  so  interspersed  with  pure /tin,  that  "  wit,** 
after  all,  is  nothing  hke  a  definition  of  it.  To  give  an  example — 
"  Old  Thoughts  on  the  New  Year"  commences  with  a  quotation 
from  Tasso's  "  Aminta  :*' — 

n  moDdo  iDveochia 

E  invecchiando  intristifloe ; 

and  the  following  is  given  as  a  "  free  translation :" — 

The  world  is  growing  older 

And  wiser  day  by  day ; 
Everybody  knows  beforehand 

What  you're  going  to  say. 
We  used  to  laugh  and  frobo — 

Now  wo  must  behave : 
Poor  old  Fun  is  dead  and  buried — 

Pride  dug  his  grave. 

This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  only  specimen  of  poetry  as  yet 
given  by  Mrs.  Kirkland  to  the  world.  She  has  afforded  us  no 
means  of  judging  in  respect  to  her  inventive  powers,  although 
fancy,  and  oven  imagination,  are  apparent  in  everything  she  does. 
Her  perceptive  faculties  enable  her  to  describe  with  great  verisimi- 
litude. Her  mere  style  is, admirable,  lucid,  terse,  full  of  variety, 
faultlessly  pure,  and  yet  bold — so  bold  as  to  appear  heedless  of 
the  ordinary  decora  of  composition.  In  even  her  most  reckless 
sentences,  however,  she  betrays  the  woman  of  refinement,  of  ac- 
complishment, of  unusually  thorough  education.  There  are  a 
great  many  points  in  wliich  hor  general  manner  resembles  that  of 
Willis,  whom  she  evidently  admires.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  pick  out  from  hor  works  an  occasional  Willisism,  not 
less  palpable  than  happy.     For  example — 

Peaches  were  like  little  green  velvet   huttom  when  Qeorge  was  fint 
taken  for  Doctor  Beaseley,  and  before  they  were  ripe  he,  dsc 
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And  again — 

Mr.  HammoDd  is  fortunately  settled  in  our  neighborhood,  for  the  present 
at  least ;  and  he  has  the  neatest  little  cottage  in  the  world,  standing,  too^ 
under  a  very  tall  oak,  which  bends  kindly  over  it,  looking  like  the  Princess 
Glumdalclitch  inclining  her  ear  to  the  box  which  contain^  her  pet  Gulliver. 

Mrs.  Kirkland's  personal  manner  is  an  echo  of  her  literary  one. 
She  is  frank,  cordial,  yet  sufficiently  dignified — even  bold,  yet 
especially  ladylike ;  converses  with  remarkable  accuracy  as  well  as 
fluency ;  is  brilliantly  witty,  and  now^  and  then  not  a  little  sarcas- 
tic, but  a  general  amiability  prevails. 

She  is  rather  above  the  medium  height ;  eyes  and  hair  dark ; 
features  somewhat  small,  with  no  marked  characteristics,  but  the 
whole  countenance  beams  with  benevolence  and  intellect 
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General  Wetmore  occupied  some  years  ago  quite  a  conspicu- 
ous position  among  the  litthateurs  of  New  York  city.  His  name 
was  seen  very  frequently  in  "  The  Mirror,*'  and  in  other  similar 
journals,  in  connexion  with  brief  poems  and  occasional  prose  com- 
positions. His  only  publication  in  volume  form,  I  believe,  is 
"  The  Battle  of  Lexington  and  other  Poems,"  a  collection  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  one  which  met  a  very  cordial  reception  from 
the  press. 

Much  of  this  cordiality,  however,  is  attributable  to  the  personal 
popularity  of  the  man,  to  his  facility  in  making  acquaintances,  and 
his  tact  in  converting  them  into  unwavering  friends. 

General  Wetmore  has  an  exhaustless  fund  of  vitality.  His 
energy,  activity  and  indefatigability  are  proverbial,  not  less  than 
his  peculiar  sociability.  These  qualities  give  him  unusual  in- 
fluence among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  have  constituted  him  (as 
precisely  the  same  traits  have  constituted  his  friend  General  Mor- 
ris,) one  of  a  standing  committee  for  the  regulation  of  a  certain 
class  of  city  affairs — such,  for  instance,  as  the  getting  up  a  com- 
plimentary benefit,  or  a  public  demonstration  of  respect  for  some 
deceased  worthy,  or  a  ball  and  dinner  to  Mr.  Irving  or  Mr. 
Dickens. 

Mr.  Wetmore  is  not  only  a  Creneral,  but  Naval  Officer  of  tha 
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Port  of  New  York,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  Art  Union,  one  of' the  Corresponding  Committee 
of  the  Historical  Society,  and  of  more  other  committees  than  I 
can  just  now  remember.  His  manners  are  recherchis,  courteous 
— a  little  in  the  old  school  way.  He  is  sensitive,  punctilious; 
speaks  well,  roundly,  fluently,  plausibly,  and  is  skilled  in  pouring 
oil  upon  the  waters  of  stormy  debate. 

He  is,  perhaps,  fifty  years  of  age,  but  has  a  youthful  look ;  is 
about  five  feet  eight  in  height,  slen  ler,  neat,  with  an  air  of  mili- 
tary compactness ;  looks  especially  well  on  horseback. 
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Mrs.  Embury  is  one  of  the  most  noted,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  of  our  female  litterateurs.  She  has  been  many 
years  before  the  public — her  earliest  compositions,  I  believe,  hav- 
ing been  contributed  to  the  "  New  York  Mirror"  under  the  nom 
de  plume  "  Ian  the."  They  attracted  very  general  attention  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance  and  materially  aided  the  paper.  They 
were  subsequently,  with  some  other  pieces,  published  in  volume 
form,  with  the  title  "  Guido  and  other  Poems.'*  The  book  has 
been  long  out  of  print.  Of  late  days  its  author  has  written  but 
little  poetry — that  little,  however,  has  at  least  indicated  a  poetic 
capacity  of  no  common  order. 

Yet  as  a  poetess  she  is  comparatively  unknown,  her  reputation 
in  this  regard  having  been  quite  overshadowed  by  that  which  she 
has  acquired  as  a  writer  of  tales.  In  this  latter  capacity  she  has, 
upon  the  whole,  no  equal  among  her  sex  in  America — certainly 
no  superior.  She  is  not  so  vigorous  as  Mrs.  Stephens,  nor  so 
vivacious  as  Miss  Chubbuck,  nor  so  caustic  as  Miss  Leslie,  nor  so 
dignified  as  Miss  Sedgwick,  nor  so  graceful,  fanciful  and  spiritiielle 
jis  Mrs.  Osgood,  but  is  deficient  in  none  of  the  qualities  for  which 
these  ladies  are  noted,  and  in  certain  particulars  surpasses  them 
all.  Iler  subjects  are  fresh,  if  not  always  vividly  original,  and 
she  manages  them  with  more  skill  than  is  usually  exhibited  by 
our  magazinists.  She  has  also  much  imagination  and  sensibility, 
while  her  style  is  pure,  earnest,  and  devoid  of  verbiage  and  ex* 
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aggeration.  I  make  a  point  of  reading  all  tales  to  which  I  see  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Embury  appended.  The  story  by  which  she  has 
attained  most  reputation  is  "Constance  Latimer,  the  Blind  Girl." 

Mrs.  R  is  a  daughter  of  Doctor  Manly,  au  eminent  physician 
of  New  York  city.  At  an  early  age  she  married  a  gentleman  of 
6ome  wealth  and  of  education,  as  well  as  of  tastes  akin  to  her 
Dwn.  She  is  noted  for  her  domestic  virtues  no  less  than  for  liter- 
ary talents  and  acquirements. 

She  is  about  the  medium  height ;  complexion,  eyes,  and  hair, 
light ;  arched  eyebrows ;  Grecian  nose ;  the  mouth  a  fine  one, 
and  indicative  of  firmness ;  the  whole  countenance  pleasing,  in- 
tellectual, and  expressive.  The  portrait  in  "  Graham's  Magazine" 
for  January,  1843,  has  no  resemblance  to  her  whatever. 
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Mr.  Sargent  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of 
"Velasco,  a  Tragedy,"  "The  Light  of  the  Light-house,  with 
other  Poems,"  one  or  two  short  nouveletteSj  and  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  periodicals.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  "Sar- 
gent's Magazine,*'  a  monthly  work,  which  had  the  misfortune  of 
falling  between  two  stools,  never  having  been  able  to  make  up  its 
mind  whether  to  be  popular  with  the  three  or  dignified  with  the 
^ve  dollar  journals.  It  was  a  "happy  medium'*^  between  the 
two  classes,  and  met  the  fate  of  all  happy  media  in  dying,  as 
well  through  lack  of  foes  as  of  friends.  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis 
is  the  worst  advice  in  the  world  for  the  editor  of  a  magazine.  Its 
observance  proved  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Lowell  and  his  really  merito- 
rious "Pioneer." 

"Velasco"  has  received  some  words  of  commendation  from 
the  author  of  "  Ion,"  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  owes  most  of 'its 
home  appreciation  to  this  circumstance.  Mr^Talfourd's  play  has, 
itself,  httle  truly  dramatic,  with  much  picturesque  and  more  poeti- 
cal value;  its  author,  nevertheless,  is  better  entitled  lo  respect  as 
a  dramatist  than  as  a  critic  of  dramas.  "  Velasco,"  compared 
with  American  tragedies  generally,  is  a  good  tragedy — ^indeed,  an 
excellent  one,  but,  positively  considered,  its  merits  are  very  inoon- 
ftiderable.     It  has  many  of  the  traits  of  Mr«.  MownlC^  ^^  Y^s^xot^,*^ 
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to  which,  in  its  mode  of  construction,  its  scenic  effects,  and  seyeni 
other  points,  it  bears  as  close  a  resemblance  as,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  it  could  very  well  bear.  It  is  by  no  means  improbaUe, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  received  some  assistance  frona  Mr. 
Sargent  in  the  composition  of  her  comedy,  or  at  least  was  guided 
by  his  advice  in  many  particulars  of  technicality. 

"Shells  and  Sea  Weeds,"  a  series  of  brief  poems,  recording 
the  incidents  of  a  voyage  to  Cuba,  is,  I  think,  the  best  work  in 
verse  of  its  author,  and  evinces  a  fine  fancy,  with  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  natural  scenery.  Mr.  Sargent  is  fond  of 
sea-pieces,  and  paints  them  ¥nth  skill,  flooding  them  with  that 
warmth  and  geniality  which  are  their  character  and  their  due. 
'*  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave"  has  attained  great  popularity,  but 
is  by  no  means  so  good  as  the  less  lyrical  compositioas,  **  A  Calm," 
"  The  Gale,"  "  Tropical  Weather,"  and  "A  Night  Storm  at  Sea." 

"  The  Light  of  the  Light-house  "  is  a  spirited  poem,  \rith  many 
musical  and  fanciful  passages,  well  expressed.     For  example — 

But,  oh,  Aurora's  crim8on  light, 

That  makes  the  \ratch-fire  dim, 
Is  not  a  more  transporting  sight 

Than  Ellen  is  to  liim. 
He  pincth  not  fur  fields  and  brooks, 

Wild  flowers  and  singing  birds, 
For  summer  smileth  in  her  looks 

And  singeth  in  her  words. 

There  is  something  of  the  Dibdin  spirit  throughout  the  poem, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  all  the  sea  poems  of  Mr.  Sargent — a  little 
too  much  of  it,  perhaps. 

His  prose  is  not  quite  so  meritorious  as  his  poetry.  He  writes 
"easily,"  and  is  apt  at  burlesque  and  sarcasm — both  rather  broad 
than  original.  Mr.  Sargent  has  an  excellent  memory  for  good 
hiU^  and  no  little  dexterity  in  tlieir  application.  To  those  who 
meddle  little  with  books,  some  of  his  satirical  papers  must  appear 
brilliant.  In  a  word,  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  a  very  extensive  American  family — the  men  of  industry,  talent 
and  tact. 

In  stature  he  is  short — not  more  than  five  feet  ^sq — but  weD 
proportioned.  His  face  is  a  fine  one ;  the  features  regular  and 
expressive.  His  demeanor  Is  very  gentlemanly.  Unmarried,  and 
about  thirty  years  of  age. 
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Mrs.  Osgood,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  has  been  rapidly 
attaining  distinction ;  and  this,  evidently,  with  no  effort  at  at- 
taining it  She  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  no  object  in  view  beyond 
that  of  giving  voice  to  the  fancies  or  the  feelings  of  the  moment. 
"  Necessity,"  says  the  proverb,  "  is  the  mother  of  Invention ;" 
and  the  invention  of  Mrs.  O.,  at  least,  springs  plainly  from  neces- 
sity— from  the  necessity  of  invention.  Not  to  write  poetry — not 
to  act  it,  think  it,  dream  it,  and  be  it,  is  entirely  out  of  her 
power. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  with  more  industry,  more 
method,  more  definite  purpose,  more  ambition,  Mrs.  Osgood  would 
have  made  a  more  decided  impression  on  the  public  mind.  She 
might,  upon  the  whole,  have  written  better  poems ;  but  the 
chances  are  that  she  would  have  failed  in  conveying  so  vivid  and 
so  just  an  idea  of  her  powers  as  a  poet  The  warm  abandonnement 
of  her  style — that  charm  which  now  so  captivates — is  but  a  por- 
tion and  a  consequence  of  her  unworldly  nature — of  her  disre- 
gard of  mere  fame ;  but  it  affords  us  glimpses,  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  have  obtained,  of  a  capacity  for  accomplishing  what 
she  has  not  accomplished,  and  in  all  probability  never  will.  In 
the  world  of  poetry,  however,  there  is  already  more  than  enough 
of  uncongenial  ambition  and  pretence. 

Mrs.  Osgood  has  taken  no  care  whatever  of  her  literary  fame. 
A  great  number  of  her  finest  compositions,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  have  been  written  anonymously,  and  are  now  lying  perdua 
about  the  country,  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  comers.  Many  a 
goodly  reputation  has  been  reared  upon  a  far  more  unstable  basis 
than  her  unclaimed  and  uncollected  "fugitive  pieces." 

Her  first  volume,  I  believe,  was  published,  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  by  Edward  Churton,  of  London,  during  the  residence  of  the 
poetess  in  that  city.  I  have  now  lying  before  me  a  second  edition 
of  it,  dated  1842 — a  beautifully  printed  book,  dedicated  to  the 
Reverend  Ilobard  Gaunter.  It  contains  a  number  of  what  the 
Bostonians  call  ^juvenile**  poems,  written  when  Mrs.  O.,  (then 
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Miss  Locke,)  could  not  have  been  more  than  thirteen,  and  evincing 
unusual  precocity.  The  leading  piece  is  "  Elfrida,  a  Dramatic 
Poem,"  but  in  many  respects  well  entitled  to  the  appellation, 
"drama."  I  allude  chiefly  to  the  passionate  expression  of  par- 
ticular portions,  to  delineation  of  character,  and  to  occasional 
scenic  effect : — in  construction,  or  plot — in  general  conduct  and 
plausibility,  the  play  fails  ;  comparatively,  of  course — ^for  the  hand 
of  genius  is  evinced  throughout. 

The  story  is  the  well  known  one  of  £dgar,  Elfrida,  and  Earl 
Athelwood.  The  king,  hearing  of  Elfrida's  extraordinary  beauty, 
commissions  his  favorite,  Athelwood,  to  visit  her  and  ascertain  if 
report  speaks  truly  of  her  charms.  The  earl,  becoming  himself 
enamored,  represents  the  lady  as  anything  but  beautiful  or  agree- 
able. The  king  is  satisfied.  Athelwood  soon  afterward  woos  and 
weds  Elfrida — ^giving  Edgar  to  understand  that  the  heiress*  wealth 
is  the  object  The  true  state  of  the  case,  however,  is  betrayed  by 
an  enemy  ;  and  the  monarch  resolves  to  visit  the  earl  at  his  castle 
and  to  judge  for  himself.  Hearing  of  this  resolve,  Athelwood,  in 
despair,  confesses  to  his  wife  his  duplicity,  and  entreats  her  to 
render  null  as  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  her  charms  by  dressing 
with  unusual  plainness.  This  the  wife  promises  to  do ;  but,  fired 
with  ambition  and  resentment  at  the  wrong  done  her,  arrays  her- 
self in  her  most  magnificent  and  becoming  costume.  The  king 
is  charmed,  and  the  result  is  the  destruction  of  Athelwood  and 
the  elevation  of  Elfrida  to  the  throne. 

These  incidents  are  well  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes,  and  with 
more  of  that  art  wliich  Mrs.  Osgood  does  not  possess,  she  might 
have  woven  them  into  a  tragedy  which  the  world  would  not  will- 
ingly let  die.  As  it  is,  she  has  merely  succeeded  in  showing  what 
she  might,  should,  and  could  have  done,  and  yet,  unhappily,  did 
not. 

The  character  of  Elfrida  is  the  bright  point  of  the  play.  Her 
beauty  and  consciousness  of  it — her  indignation  and  uncompro- 
mising ambition — are  depicted  with  power.  There  is  a  fine  blend- 
ing of  the  poetry  of  passion  and  the  passion  of  poetry,  in  the  lines 
which  follow : 

Why  oven  now  he  benda 


In  courtly  reverence  to  some  mincing  dame. 
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Haply  the  star  of  Edgar's  festiTal, 

While  I,  with  this  high  heart  and  queenly  form. 

Pine  in  neglect  and  solitude.    Shall  it  ^  / 

Shall  I  not  rend  my  fetters  and  be  free  T 

Ay ! — ^be  the  cooing  turtle-dove  content^ 

Safe  in  her  oini  loved  nest ! — the  eagle  soars 

On  restless  plumes  to  meet  the  imperial  sun. 

And  Edgar  is  my  day-star  in  whose  light 

This  heir's  proud  wmgs  shall  yet  be  furled  to  rest 

Why  wedded  I  with  Athelwood  f    For  this  f 

No !— even  at  the  altar  when  I  stood — 

My  hand  in  his,  his  gaze  upon  my  cheek — 

I  aid  ibrget  his  presence  and  the  scene ; 

A  gorgeous  vision  rose  before  mine  eyes 

Of  power  and  pomp  and  regal  pageantry ; ' 

A  kmg  was  at  my  feet  and,  as  he  knelt, 

I  smiled  and,  turning,  met — a  husband's  kiss. 

But  still  I  smiled — ^mr  in  my  guilty  soul 

I  blessed  him  as  the  being  by  whose  means 

I  should  be  brought  within  my  idol's  sphere— 

My  haughty ^  ffloricut,  brttve,  impcusioned  Edgar  I 

Well  I  remember  when  theee  wmdering  eye» 

Beheld  him  first    I  wot  a  maiden  then-^ 

A  dreaming  child— 4nU  from  that  thrilling  hour 

I  'm  been  a  queen  in  visions  I 

Very  similar,  but  even  more  glowing,  is  the  love-inspired  elo 
qu<«ice  of  Edgar. 

Earth  hath  no  language,  hve,  befitting  thee. 

For  its  own  children  it  hath  pliant  speech  ; 

And  mortals  know  to  call  a  blossom  fair, 

A  wavelet  graceful,  and  a  jewel  rich  ; 

But  thou  I — oh,  teach  me,  sweet,  the  anael  tongue 

They  talked  in  Heaven  ere  thou  didst  leave  its  bowers 

To  bloom  below  ! 

To  this  Elfrida  replies — 

If  Athelwood  should  hear  thee  I 

And  to  this,  Edgar — 

Name  not  the  felon  knave  to  me,  Elfrida  I 
My  soul  is  flame  whene'er  I  think  of  him. 
Thou  luvest  him  not  t— oh,  say  Uiou  dost  not  love  him  1 

The  answer  of  Elfrida  at  this  point  is  profoundly  true  to  na- 
ture, and  would  alone  suflice  to  assure  any  critic  of  Mrs,  Oagood'fl 
dramatic  talent. 

When  but  a  child  I  saw  thee  in  my  dreams! 

The  woman's  soul  here  shrinks  from  the  direct  avowal  of  want 

of  love  for  her  husband,  and  flies  to  poetry  and  appoaJa  to  iajj^ 

Vol,  JJJ.— 4. 
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hy  way  of  excusing  that  infidelity  wbich  is  at  oace  lier  glory  ftaj 
hot  shame. 

Id  general,  the  "situatJona"  of  "Hfrida"  are  improbablt 
ultra-romantic,  and  it^  incideats  unconsequential,  seldom  further^ 
ing  the  business  of  the  pl-ty-  '^'"^  dejtatttmeni  ia  feeble,  and  ite. 
moral  of  very  equivocal  teadency  indeed — but  I  hare  already 
shown  that  it  is  the  especial  oSice  oeitber  of  poetry 
diama,  to  inculcate  truth,  unless  incidentally.  Mrs.  Osgood,  how- 
ever, although  she  has  unquestionably  failed  in  writing  a  good' 
play,  has,  even  in  failing,  given  indicaCJon  of  dramatic  power. 
The  great  tragic  element,  passion,  broathos  in  every  hue  of  her 
compoaicion,  and  had  she  but  the  art,  or  the  patience,  to  model 
or  control  it,  she  might  be  eminently  successful  as  a  playwright. 
I  am  justified  in  these  opinions  not  only  by  "  Elfrida,"  but  by- 
"  Woman's  Trust,  a  Dramatic  Sketch,"  included,  also,  in 
English  edition. 

A  JIfaiktd  Bail     MadtloH  and 

Mad.— Why  hast  thou  led  me  here  I 
M/  friends  mtj  deem  it  etrsnge — unnmidenl/, 
Thia  loneij  converse  vilh  an  luiknovn  mank. 
Tet  in  thy  vwco  there  U  u  thrilling  power 
That  mukeB  ms  love  In  iinf  cr.     It  is  like 
Tie  \one  of  ane  far  distaiit-.-oa]y  hU 
Vbs  gayer  sad  more  aolt, 

Strang.  Sweet  Msdelcoi  1 

Saj  thou  wilt  smile  upon  the  passionate  love 
Thai,  thou  nlone  canst  woken  \    Lot  me  hope  1 
Mad. — Huali  1  husb  1  I  ta&j  not  bear  thee.    Know'st 
I  am  betrothed  t 

Strang. — Ahu  t  loo  well  I  knov  ; 
But  I  could  tell  thee  such  a  tale  of  him — 
Thine  early  tove — 'twould  fire  those  timid  eyes 
With  ligbtdiog  piide  and  ongw— curl  that  lip — 
That  gentle  Up  b>  panuooate  contempt 
Fcr  man's  lie&t  fklsehooiL    Evfjn  now  he  bends — 
Thy  Rupert  beads  o'er  one  as  fair  as  thou, 
In  fond  a&ctioa     Even  now  his  heart — 
Mad. — DoUi  njy  ojo  flash  I — dolh  my  lip  curl  with  n 
TRs  acom  of  thee,  thou  perjured  stnuigur,  not — 
Ob.  nol  of  him,  the  gcneruus  and  (he  true  I 
Hast  thou  e'er  soiin  my  Bupert  ?—  Wt  thou  met 
Those  proud  and  fearlea*  eyes  that  never  quailsd. 
At  Falsehood  quails,  befiire  another's  ghuKo — 
._  .1.1 »  shrinking  ftiun  mine  owd — 
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T^  spirit  beauty  of  that  open  brow — 
The  noble  head — the  free  and  gallant  step— 
The  lofty  mein  whose  majesty  is  won 
From  inborn  honoi^— ^last  thou  seen  all  this  f 
And  darest  thou  speak  of  faithlessness  and  him 
In  the  same  idle  breath  f    Thou  liitle  know  st 
The  strong  confiding  of  a  woman's  heart, 
When  woman  loves  as — I  da    Speak  no  more ! 

Strang, — Deluded  girl  1    I  tell  thee  he  is  £al9&-« 

False  as  yon  fleeting  doud  1 

MouL  True  as  Uie  sun  ! 

Strang, — ^The  reiy  wind  less  wayward  than  his  heart  t 

Mad — ^The  forest  oak  less  firm  I    He  loved  me  not 
For  the  frail  rose-hues  and  the  fleeting  light 
Of  youthful  loveliness — ah,  many  a  cheek 
Of  softer  bloom,  and  many  a  dazzling  eye 
More  rich  than  mine  may  win  my  wanderer's  gaie. 
He  loved  me  for  my  love,  the  deep,  the  fond — 
For  my  unfalterii^  truth ;  he  cannot  find — 
Rove  where  he  will — a  heart  that  beats  for  him  % 

With  such  intense,  absorbing  tenderness- 
Such  idolizing  constancy  as  mine. 
Why  thottld  he  change^  Oun  t — /  am  still  the  tame. 

Strang. — Sweet  infidel  1  toUt  thou  have  ruder  proof! 

Rememberest  thou  a  little  golden  case 

Thy  Rupert  wore,  in  which  a  gem  was  shrined  f 

A  gem  I  would  not  barter  for  a  world — 

An  angel  fiice ;  its  sunny  wealth  of  hair 

In  radiant  ripples  bathed  the  gracejul  throat 

And  dimplea  shoulders  ;  round  the  rosy  curve 

Of  the  sweet  mouth  a  smQe  seemed  wandering  ever ; 

While  in  the  depths  of  azure  fire  that  gleamed 

Beneath  the  drooping  lashes,  slept  a  world 

Of  eloquent  meaning,  passionate  yet  pure — 

Dreamy — subdued — but  oh,  how  beautiful ! 

A  look  of  timid,  pleading  tenderness 

That  should  have  been  a  talisman  to  charm 

His  restless  heart  for  aye.    Rememberest  thou  f 

Mad.-^impatiently,)    I  do— I  do  remember — ^'twas  my  own. 
Hp  prized  it  as  his  life — I  gave  it  him — 
What  of  it ! — speak  I 

Strang. — {showing  a  miniature,)  Lady,  behold  that  gift  I 

Mad — {clasping  her  hands)  Merciful  Heaven !  is  my  Rupert  dead  f 

{^fier  a  pause,  during  which  she  scans  overwhelmed  witn  agony) 

How  diea  he  ? — when  ?— oh,  thou  wast  by  his  side 

In  tliat  last  hour  and  /  was  far  away  ! 

My  blessed  love  I — give  me  that  token  ! — speak  ! 

What  message  sent  he  to  liis  Madelon  ? 

Strang. — {Supporting  her  and  strongly  agitated^) 
He  is  not  dead,  dear  lady ! — grieve  not  thus ! 
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Mad.—Ei  ■> 
Stran 


>tfal., 


nr  Uranger  ! 

FcFT  Ihy  Bake, 


Would  he  were  worlJiiet  I     Ooa  other  proof 
ni  giTC  thee,  loveliest  I  if  (hou  lov'at  him  utiO, 
m  not  believe  thee  womsn.     Lialen,  then  \ 
A  faithful  lovor  breathes  not  of  his  bliu 
To  other  eora.     Wilt  hear  a  (able,  hidy  t 

Here  the  stranger  details 
MadeloTi  by  Rupert,  and  coi 

l^df ,  my  tAsk  ig  o'er — dost  doubt  me  still  I 


LcidGota  of  the  first  wocing  of 


The  "  Misoellaneoua  Poema"  of  the  volume — many  of  them 
written  in  childhood — are,  of  courso,  various  in  character  and  me- 
rit. "  The  Dying  Rosebud's  Lameut,"  although  by  no  mean* 
ODO  of  the  best,  will  very  well  serve  to  show  the  earlier  and  most 
characteristic  manuer  of  the  poetesa  : 

Ah.  me  I— ah  wo  i«  me 

That  1  ehould  perish  now, 
With  tht  dear  mntlglU  jiat  let  in 

Upoti  my  baltny  brom. 
My  Utnet,  ii^ftinxt  with  gtavritig  lift, 

Wfre  qvimriitg  to  vncIoH  .- 
3f\/  happy  heart  with  love  moi  ri/e — 

I  uoi  aimott  a  roM. 

JsIha^Ti 
Ab<ne  my  eag^e  curvini  fence — 

Mif  green  and  gractful prison. 
Mvpoutliig  lipo,  by  Zepliyr  pressed, 

Were  pat  prepared  to  port. 
And  tehupered  to  tlie  leooing  ui'ih/ 

Tlu  rapture  of  my  heart. 
In  fww-iorn  fanciti  reneUing, 

My  [no»i;r  ecll  half  nven. 
Each  thrilling  Uajlft  vmned  a  imni 

Jb  iMf  ™  .Wo  Sea»n. 
How  oft.  while  yet  an  infanl-Jloaer, 

Mji  erinton  ekeek  Ftie  laid 
AgaintI  the  green  hart  of  my  boiMT, 

Jmpalienl  of  the  ihaiie. 
And,  premng  up  and  perpinij  through 

tic  email  butprmota  vitt'at. 
Sighed  for  Iht  lovely  light  and  dne 

Thai  Ootid  my  etder  tutert. 
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I  nw  the  noeet  breege  rippling  o'er 

nieir  leaves  that  loved  the  plaj, 
lliough  the  light  thief  stole  all  the  store 

Of  dew-drop  gems  awaj. 

• 

I  thought  how  happy  I  should  be 

Su<£  diamond  wreaths  to  wear. 
And  frolic  with  a  rose's  glee 

With  sunbeam,  bird  and  air. 

Ah,  me  t — ah,  wo  is  me,  that  I, 

Ere  vet  mj  leaves  unclose, 
With  all  my  wealth  of  sweets  mnut  dU 

Brfon  I  can  a  rote  I 

The  poetical  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  few  things  have 
ever  been  written  (by  any  poet,  at  any  age,)  more  delicately  fan- 
dfal  than  the  passages  italicized — amd  yet  they  are  the  work  of  a 
girl  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  clearness  and  force 
of  expression,  and  the  nice  appositeness  of  the  overt  and  insin- 
uated meaning,  are,  when  we  consider  the  youth  of  the  writer, 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  fancy. 

I  cannot  speak  of  Mrs.  Osgood's  poems  without  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  ring  the  changes  upon  the  indefinite  word  "  grace"  and 
its  derivatives.  About  everything  she  writes  we  perceive  this  in- 
describable charm — of  which,  perhaps,  the  elements  are  a  vivid 
fancy  and  a  quick  sense  of  the  proportionate.  Grace,  however, 
may  be  most  satisfactorily  defined  as  ''  a  term  applied,  in  despair, 
to  that  class  of  the  impressions  of  Beauty  which  admit  of  no 
analysis."  It  is  in  this  irresoluble  effect  that  Mrs.  Osgood  excels 
any  poetess  of  her  country — ^and  it  is  to  this  easily  appreciable 
effect  that  her  popularity  is  owing.  Nor  is  she  more  graceful 
herself  than  a  lover  of  the  graceful,  under  whatever  guise  it  is 
presented  to  her  consideration.  The  sentiment  renders  itself  man- 
ifest, in  innumerable  instances,  as  well  throughout  her  prose  as 
her  poetry.  Whatever  be  her  theme,  she  at  once  extorts  from  it 
its  whole  essentiality  of  grace,  Fanny  Ellsler  has  been  often 
lauded  ;  true  poets  have  sung  her  praises  ;  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  anything  written  about  her,  which  so  distinctly  and  vividly 
paints  her  to  the  eye  as  the  half  dozen  quatrains  which  follow* 
Thej  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  volume  : 

She  comes ! — the  spirit  of  the  dance  I 
And  but  for  those  laige  eloquent  eyee, 
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Where 
She' 


So  light  that,  sating  brfot/lJent  lliere, 

Litt  the  crleilial  dream  ihovld  go, 
Tott'd  think  the  miuic  in  the  air 

Wmtd  Iha  fair  vition  to  and  fro. 
Or  think  the  melojf/'i  «Mrt/um 

JFJlAin  the  nuUanl  treatire  played. 
And  Ihoie  toft  wrealMng  arms  of  mov 

And  while  aylpK  feet  the  iru^c  fn<ide, 
TSaw  gliding  nlinr  with  dreamj  graoa. 

Her  eyta  boQeath  their  kshes  lost, 
Nov  mationlefis,  with  lifted  face, 

And  small  haDds  od  hex  bosom  droned. 
And  note  v/ith   ffaehin^  ei/ea  she  aprinffi — ■ 

Ser  vhole  bright  figvre  raited  »«  air. 
At  if  her  tend  had  ipriad  ilt  wingt 

And  potted  her  one  aild  inttant  there  I  ' 

EBiB  Bpoke  not — bnl.  ao  richly  fraught 

With  hui^uage  are  her  gluico  and  anile. 
That,  lehen  the  curtain  fell,  I  thought 

She  had  been  talking  all  the  vthile. 

ITiis  18,  indeed,  poetry — and  of  tiie  most  unqueationable  kind 
— poetry  truthful  in  the  proper  sense — that  is  to  say,  brealbing 
of  Nature.  There  is  here  nothing  forced  or  artifidal — no  hardly 
Bustdned  eDthusiasm.  The  poetess  speaks  because  she  feeli,  and 
what  she  feels  ;  but  then  what  she  feels  is  felt  only  by  the  truly 
poeticaL  The  thought  in  the  Inst  line  of  the  quatr^n  will  not 
be  ao  fully  appreciated  by  tha  reader  as  it  should  be  ;  for  latterly 
it  has  been  imitated,  plagisriEed,  repeated  ad  infinitum : — hut 
the  other  passages  italicized  have  still  left  them  all  their  origind 
effect.  The  idea  ia  the  .two  lost  lines  is  exquisitely  nSive  and  nv  ' 
tural ;  that  in  the  two  last  lines  of  the  second  quatrain,  beautifol 
beyond  measure  ;  that  of  the  whole  fifth  quatrain,  maffnijkent—'  ' 
unsurpassed  in  the  entire  compass  of  American  poetry.  It  i>  in- 
stinct with  the  noblest  poetical  requisite — imaginittion. 

Of  the  bbtho  trait  I  find,  to  my  surprise,  one  of  the  best  exem- 
phfications  among  the  "  Juvenile  Rhymes." 

For  Fancy  ii  a  fnhy  that  can  hear, 
Ever,  the  melndv  of  Nature's  roice 
And  «ce  all  lovely  visiuia  tlmt  eho  will. 
She  drew  a  pieture  of  a  beauieom  bird 
WUhplumet  of  Tapani  green  and  gdd  iiMOven, 
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Banished  from  iU  beloved  resting  place^ 
And  Jluttering  in  vain  hope  front  tree  to  tree. 
And  bade  us  think  haw,  like  it,  the  sweet  season 
^'rom  one  bright  shelter  to  another  fled — 
First  from  the  maple  waved  her  emerald  pinions. 
But  lingered  still  upon  the  oak  and  elm. 
Till,  frightened  by  rude  breezes  even  from  them. 
With  mournful  sigh  she  moaned  her  sad  farewell. 

The  little  poem  called  ^  The  Music  Box**  has  been  as  widely 
circulated  as  any  of  Mrs.  Osgood's  compositions.  The  melody 
and  £armony  of  this  J9u  d*etpr%t  are  perfect,  and  there  is  in  it  a 
rich  tint  of  that  epigrammatism  for  which  the  poetess  is  noted. 
Some  of  the  intentional  epigrams  interspersed  through  the  works 
are  peculiarly  happy.  Here  is  one  which,  while  replete  with  the 
rarest ''  spirit  of  point,"  is  yet  something  more  than  pointed. 

TO  AN  ATHEIST    POKT. 

Lorest  thoa  the  music  of  the  sea  f 

Callest  thou  the  sunshine  bright  f 
Hm  voice  is  more  than  melody — 

HtB  smile  is  more  than  light 

Here  again,  is  something  very  similar: 

Fanny  shuts  her  smih'ng  eyes, 

Then  because  she  cannot  see. 
Thoughtless  simpleton  I  she  cries 

"  Ah  I  you  can't  see  me.** 

Fanny's  like  the  sinner  vain 

Who,  with  spirit  shut  and  dim, 
Thinks,  because  he  sees  not  Heaven, 

Heaven  beholds  not  him. 

Is  it  not  a  little  surprising,  however,  that  a  writer  capable  of  so 

much  precision  and  finish  as  the  author  of  these  epigrams  must 

be,  should  have  failed  to  see  how  much  of  force  is  lost  in  the 

inversion  of  "  the  sinner  vain?"     Why  not  have  written  "Fanny's 

like  the  silly  sinner  ?" — or,  if  "  silly"  be  thought  too  jocose,  "  the 

blinded  sinner  ?"      The  rhjrthm,  at  the  same  time,  would  thus  be 

much  improved  by  bringing  the  lines, 

Fanny's  like  the  silly  sinner. 
Thinks  because  he  sees  not  Heaven, 

into  exact  equality. 

In  mingled  epigrams  and  espieglerie  Mrs.  Osgood  is  even  more 
especially  at  home.  I  have  seldom  seen  anything  in  this  way 
more  happily  done  than  the  song  entitled  "  If  he  can,''^ 

**  The  Unexpected  Declaration"  is,  perhaps,  even  a  finer  sped* 
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men  of  the  aamu  uianner.  It  is  one  of  Ihut  cIiish  of  compositiona 
wliicb  Mtb.  Oagood  bas  made  almost  exclusively  her  otcd.  Had 
I  seen  it  without  her  name,  I  should  huvo  had  uo  hesit^ition  in 
ascribing  it  to  her  ;  for  there  is  no  other  person — in  America  cer- 
tualy — who  does  anything  of  a  similar  kind  with  anything  like 
a  similar  piquancy. 

The  point  of  this  poem,  liowever,  might  Lave  been  sharpened, 
and  the  polish  increased  in  lustre,  by  the  application  of  the  emory 
of  brevity.  From  what  the  lover  says  much  might  well  have 
been  omitted  ;  and  I  should  have  preferred  leaving  out  altogether 
the  autorial  comments ;  for  the  story  is  fully  told  withoat  them. 
The  "  Why  do  you  weep!"  "  Why  do  you  frown  !"  and  "  Why  do 
you  amilet"  supply  all  the  imagination  requires;  to  supply  tnon 
than  it  requires,  oppresses  and  offends  it.  Nolliing  more  deeply 
grieves  it-^or  more  vexes  the  true  taste  in  general,  than  hyperism 
of  any  kind.  In  Germnoy,  Woklffeboni  is  a  loftier  title  than 
Mdelgebom;  and  in  Greece,  the  thrice- victorious  at  the  Olympic 
games  could  claim  a  statue  of  the  size  of  life,  while  he  who  lud 
conquered  but  once  was  entitled  ordy  to  a  colossal  one. 

The  English  collection  of  which  I  speak  was  entitled  "A  Wreath 
of  Wild  Flowers  from  New  England."    It  met  with  a  really  cordial 
reception  in  Great  Britain — was  favorably  noticed  by  the  "  Literarjr 
Gazette,"  "Times,"  "  Atlas,"  "Monthly  Chronicle,"  and  espedal^ 
by  the  "Court  Journal,"   "The  Court  and   Ladies'  Maganne,'' 
"  La  Belle  Assemhl6e,"  and  other  similar  works.     "  We  have  long 
been  familiar,"  says  the  high  authority  of  the  "  IJt«rary  Gazette," 
"with  the  name  of  our  frur  author.  ....     Our  expectations  hftrt 
been  fulfilled,  and  we  hnve  here  a  deUghtful  gathering  of  the  sweat- 
est  of  wild  flowers,  all  looking  as  fresh  and  beautihil  as  if  the^  hai 
grown  in  the  richest  of  English  pasture  in  place  of  having  1 
'nursed  by  the  cataracL'  'True,  the  wreath  might  have  been  improt-  1 
ed  with  a  httle  more  care — a  trifling  attention  or  two  paid  to  th«'  f 
formation  of  it.  A  stalk  here  and  there  that  obtrudes  itself  betweea  | 
the  bells  of  the  flowers,  might  have  become  so  interwoven  a 
have  been  concealed,  and  the  whole  have  looked  as  if  it  had  grown  ] 
in  that  perfect  and  beautiful  form.    Though,  after  all,  we  are  perhi^  1 
too  chary;  for  in  Nature  every  leaf  is  net  ironed  out  to  a  form,  noc 
propped  up  with  a  wiry  preosion,  but  blown  and  ruffled  by  llw-J 
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refreshing  breezes,  and  loohiog  as  careless  and  easy  and  unaffected 
as  a  child  tliat  bounds  along  with  its  silken  locks  tossed  to  and 
fro  just  aa  the  wind  uplifts  tbem.  Page  after  page  of  tbis  volume 
have  we  peruse-i  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  admiration."  Thft 
"Court  Journal' more  emphatically  says: — "Her  wreath  is  one 
of  violets,  Hweet-Bcented,  pure  and  modest ;  so  lovely  that  the  band 
thai  wove  it  should  not  neglect  additionsllj  to  enrich  it  by  turning 
her  love  and  kindness  to  things  of  larger  beauty.  Some  of  the 
smaller  lyrics  in  the  volume  are  per/ertli/  beautiful — beautiful  in 
their  chaste  and  exquisite  simplicity  and  tJie  perfect  elegance  of 
their  compositiou."  In  fact,  there  was  that  about  "  Tbo  Wreath 
of  Wild  Flowers"— that  inexpressible  praee  of  thought  and  manner 
— which  never  fails  to  find  ready  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  aristo- 
cracy and  refinement  of  Great  Britain ; — and  it  was  here  especially 
that  Mn.  Osgood  found  weicoine.  Her  husband's  merits  as  au 
artist  had  already  introduced  her  into  distinguished  society,  (she 
was  petted,  in  especial,  by  Mrs.  Norton  and  Rogers,)  hut  the 
publicatioB  of  her  poems  had  at  once  an  evidently  favorable  effect 
upon  hu  fortunes.  His  pictures  were  placed  in  a  most  advantage- 
ous light  by  her  poetJcal  and  conversational  ability. 

Messrs.  Clarke  and  Austin,  of  New  York,  have  lately  issued 
another,  but  stilt  a  very  uncomplete  coUec^onof  "  Poems  by  France* 
8.  Osgood."  In  general,  it  includes  by  no  means  the  bust  of 
her  works.  "  Tho  Daughter  of  Herodins"^-one  of  hef  longest 
compositions,  and  a  very  noble  poem,  putting  me  in  mind  of  the 
best  efforts  of  Mrs.  Ilemans— is  omitted : — ^it  is  included,  however, 
in  the  last  edition  of  Doctor  Griswold's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  ol 
America."  In  Mrs.  C.  and  A.'s  collection  there  occur,  too,  very 
inaDy  of  those  half  sentimental,  half  allegorical  compositions  of 
which,  at  one  period,  the  authoress  seemed  to  be  particularly  fond — 
for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  they  afforded  ber  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  her  ingenuity  and  epigrammatic  talent : — 
no  poet,  however,  can  admit  them  to  be  poetiy  at  all.  Btill,  the 
voUirao  contains  some  pieces  which  enable  us  to  take  a  new  view 
of  tho  powers  of  the  writer.  A  few  additional  years,  with  their 
inevitable  sorrow,  appear  to  have  stirred  the  depths  of  her  hiart. 
We  see  less  of  frivolity — lee*  of  vivacity — more  of  tenderness — 
evnesluess — even  passion — and  far  more  of  the  tvuft  \nni^«!a!3ft 
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u  diBiiDguished  from  iU  aubordinate,  fancy.  Tlis  one  prevalent 
trait,  grace,  alone  distinctly  remains.  "  The  Sjiirit  of  PoetJy,'' 
"To  Sybil,"  "The  Birth  of  tho  Callitricho,"  and  "The  Child  und 
its  An  gel-Playmate,"  would  do  honor  to  any  of  our  poeta. 


,  butter  than  either  of 
unner  referred  to.  It  w 
ta  luucii  originality  in  ibi 
es,  lower  to  the  level," 
uore  noticeable  for  thus 


Lovei  Him  Tet,"  nevertheless,  will  e 
these  poems,  to  ahow  the  alteration  of 
not  only  rytbmically  perfect,  but  it  evi 
rtructure.  The  verses  commencing,  ' 
are  in  a  somewhat  similar  tone,  but  ai 
terse  energy  of  expression. 

In  not  presenting  to  the  public  at  one  view  all  that  she  hM 
written  in  verse,  Mrs.  Osgood  has  incurred  the  riak  of  loaing  t 
credit  to  which  she  is  entitled  on  the  score  of  versatility — of  t»- 
riety  in  invention  and  expression.  There  is  scarcely  a  fbrm  oi 
poetical  composition  in  which  she  has  not  made  experiment;  and 
there  is  none  in  which  she  has  not  very  happily  sacceeded.  Hea 
defects  are  chiefly  negative  and  by  do  means  BumeroUB- 
versiScation  is  sometimes  exceedingly  good,  but  more  frequently 
feeble  through  the  use  of  harsh  consonants,  and  such  words  I 
"  thoti'diV  iot  "■  Ihou  viouldat"  with  other  unnecessary  contraoi 
tions,  inversions,  and  obsolete  expressions.  Uer  imagery  is  often 
mixed; — indeed  it  is  rarely  otherwise.  The  epigrammatism  of, 
her  oonclosions  gives  to  her  poems,  as  wholes,  the  tur  of  bdnf 
more  skilfully  constructed  than  they  really  are.  Ou  the  othe( 
band,  we  look  iu  vain  throughont  her  works  for  an  offence  ag&iiuk 
the  finer  taste,  or  agiunst  decorum — for  a  low  thought  or  a  plati* 
tude.  A  hflppy  reGnement — an  instinct  of  the  pure  and  detionta 
— is  one  of  her  most  noticeable,  eiceliendee.  She  may  be  properlj 
commended,  too,  for  originality  of  poetic  invention,  whether  ii 
the  conception  of  a  theme  or  in  the  manner  of  treating  it.  CoOf 
sequences  of  this  trait  are  her  point  and  piquancy.  Fancy  aaj 
naivtti  appear  in  all  she  writes.  Regarding  the  loftier  merite,  I 
ftm  forced  to  speak  of  her  iu  more  measured  l«rms. 
occasional  passages  of  true  imagination— but  scarcely  the  glowing  , 
vigorous,  and  sustained  ideality  of  Mrs,  Maria  Brooks — or  evw, . 
m  general,  the  less  etliereal  elevation  of  Mrs.  Wclby.  In  thatiiif 
describable  something,  however,  which,  fur  want  of  a  more  deft- 
BJIa  teno,  we  are  accustomed  to  call  "grace" — that  charm  a 
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magical,  because  at  once  so  shadowy  and  so  potent — that  Will  o* 
the  Wisp  which,  in  its  supreme  development,  may  be  said  to  in- 
volve nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in  poetry — she  has,  unquestion- 
ably, no  rival  among  her  countrywomen. 

Of  pure  prose — of  prose  proper — she  has,  perhaps,  never  writ- 
ten a  line  in  her  life.  Her  usual  magazine  papers  are  a  class  by 
themselve9.  She  begins  with  a  resolute  effort  at  being  sedate — 
that  is  to  say,  sufficiently  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  legend  or  an  essay  ;  but,  after  a  few  sentences,  we  be- 
hold uprising  the  leaven  of  the  Muse ;  then,  with  a  flourish  and 
some  vain  attempts  at  repression,  a  scrap  of  verse  renders  itself 
manifest ;  then  comes  a  little  poem  outright ;  then  another  and 
another  and  another,  with  impertinent  patches  of  prose  in  be- 
tween— until  at  length  the  mask  is  thrown  iairly  off  and  far  away, 
and  the  whole  article — siDgs. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Osgood  so  much  in  de- 
tail, less  on  account  of  what  she  has  actually  done  than  on  account 
of  what  I  perceive  in  her  the  ability  to  do. 

In  character  she  is  ardent,  sensitive,  impulsive — the  very  soul 
of  truth  and  honor ;  a  worshipper  of  the  beautiful,  with  a  heart 
so  radically  artless  as  to  seem  abundant  in  art ;  universally  ad- 
mired, respected,  and  beloved.  In  person,  she  is  about  the  me* 
dium  height,  slender  even  to  fragility,  graceful  whether  in  action 
or  repose  ;  complexion  usually  pale ;  hair  black  and  glossy ;  eyes 
a  dear,  luminous  grey,  large,  and  with  singular  capacity  for  ex- 
pression. 
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Mrs.  Child  has  acquired  a  just  celebrity  by  niany  compositiona 
of  high  merit,  the  most  noticeable  of  ii^hich  are  ^^Hobomok,** 
*•  Philothea,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Condition  of  Women.** 
"  Philothea,"  in  especial,  is  written  with  great  vigor,  and,  as  a 
classical  romance,  is  not  far  inferior  to  the  *'  Anacharsis  *'  of  Bar- 
thelemi ; — its  style  is  a  model  for  purity,  chastity,  and  ease. 
Some  of  her  magazine  papers  are  distinguished  for  graceful  and 
brilliant  imagination — a  quality  rarely  notice^  ia  o^r  country- 
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women.  She  continues  to  write  a  groat  deiil  for  tLo  luontUiei 
and  other  journals,  and  invari^ib]/  writes  well.  Poetry  she  hu 
not  often  attempted,  but  I  muke  no  doubt  ttiat  in  this  she  would 
excel.  It  aeeuis,  indeed,  the  legitimate  province  of  ber  fervid  and 
fanciful  nature.  I  quote  one  of  bcr  shorter  cotnpoaitiona,  as  well 
to  instftnce  (from  the  subject)  her  intense  appreciation  of  geniui 
i&  otherB  as  to  exempli^  the  force  of  her  poetic  expression  : — 

MARIUS  AMID  THE  RUINS  OF  CARTHAGE. 
PDtara  are  GUleii  at  tbj  feet, 

Fanei  quiver  in  tlie  air, 
A  prortraie  eity  ia  thy  seat, 

And  tlioii  nlone  art  there 
No  change  cornea  o'er  thy  noble  brov, 

Though  min  ia  around  thee ; 
Thine  ejelieaiu  bums  as  proudly  now 

Ai  viien  the  laurel  crowned  thpe. 
It  cannot  bend  thy  lofty  soul 

Though  fiienda  and  jamo  depart — 
The  car  of  Fato  may  o'er  thee  roll 

Nor  crush  thy  Ilolnan  heart 
And  gcniua  hatb  electric  power 

Which  earth  can  nuvor  tame ; 
Bright  rana  may  accFroh  ond  dark  olouda  lower, 

ltd  flash  ia  etitl  the  aame. 
The  dreams  we  loved  in  early  life 

May  melt  like  mial  away ; 
High  thougbta  maj  «eera,  'mid  pcuaion'a  atrite. 

like  Carthage  id  decay ; 
And  proud  hopes  in  the  hmuan  heart 

May  be  to  ruin  hurled. 
Like  mouldering  monuments  of  art 

Heaped  on  a  aleejung  world; 
Tet  there  is  something  will  not  die 

Where  life  hath  once  been  bir ; 
Some  towering  thoughts  stitl  rear  on  high, 

Some  Roman  linden  llurri. 

Hn.  Child,  casually  obaetved,  has  notliiiig  particularly  Gtrikiug 
in  her  personal  appearance.  One  would  pass  her  in  the  street  « 
doien  times  without  notioe.  She  ia  low  in  st:iture  and  alighUy 
framed.  Hor  complexion  ia  florid  ;  eyes  and  hair  are  dark ;  fea- 
tures in  general  diminutive.  The  expression  of  her  countenaucej 
when  animated,  is  highly  intellectual.  Her  dress  is  usually  pliun, 
not  even  neat — anything  but  fashionable.     Her  bearing  needs  ex*   ■ 
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dtement  to  impress  it  with  life  and  dignity.  She  is  of  that  order 
of  beings  who  are  themselves  only  on  '*  great  occasions."  Her 
husband  is  still  living.  She  has  no  children.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  she  has  always  been  distinguished  for  her  energetic  and  activa 
philanthropy. 
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I  HAYS  seen  one  or  two  scraps  of  verse  with  this  gentleman's 
nom  de  plunul^  appended,  which  had  considerable  merit.  For 
example : 

A.  soimd  melodious  shook  the  breeze 

When  thy  beloved  name  was  heard : 

Such  was  the  music  in  the  word 

Its  dainty  ihythm  the  pulses  stirred 
But  passed  forever  joys  like  these. 

lliere  is  no  joy,  no  %ht,  no  day ; 

But  black  despair  and  night  al-way 
And  thickening  gloom : 
And  this,  Azthene,  is  my  doom. 

Was  it  for  this,  for  weary  years, 

I  strove  among  the  sons  of  men, 

And  by  the  magie  of  my  pen — 

Just  oarcery — ^walked  the  lion's  den 
Of  slander  void  of  tears  and  fears — 

And  all  for  thee  t    For  thee  1— alas, 

As  is  the  image  on  a  glass 
So  baseless  menu, 
Azthene,  all  my  early  dreanu. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  do  not  appreciate  the  **  dainty 
rhythm"  of  such  a  word  as  "  Azthene,"  and,  perhaps,  there  is 
some  taint  of  egotism  in  the  passage  about  **  the  magic"  of  Mr. 
Brown's  pen.  Let  us  be  charitable,  however,  and  set  all  this 
down  under  the  head  of  the  pure  imagination  or  invention — 
the  first  of  poetical  requisites.  The  inexcusable  sin  of  Mr.  Brown 
is  imitation — if  this  be  not  too  mild  a  term.  When  Barry  Corn- 
wall, for  example,  sings  about  a  "  dainty  rhythm,"  Mr.  Brown  forth- 
with, in  B  flat,  hoots  about  it  too.  He  has  taken,  however,  his 
most  unwarrantable  liberties  in  the  way  of  plagiarism,  with  Mr 
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Henry  B.  Hiist,  of  Philadelphia — a  poet  whoso  merii*  have  nol 
yet  been  properly  estimated. 

I  place  Mr.  Brown,  to  be  aure,  on  my  list  of  literary  people  not 
on  account  of  his  poetry,  (which  I  presume  he  himself  is  not 
weak  enough  to  estimate  very  highly,)  but  on  the  score  of  hw 
having  edited,  for  several  months,  "  with  the  aid  of  numeroas 
collaborators,"  a  magazine  called  "The  Arislidean."  This  work, 
although  professedly  a  "  monthly,"  was  issued  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  was  unfortunate,  I  fear,  in  not  attaining  at  any  period 
more  than  about  fifty  sul^cribers. 

Mr.  Brown  has  at  least  that  amount  of  talent  which  would  ena- 
ble him  to  succeed  in  his  father's  profession — that  of  a  ferryman 
on  the  Schuylkill — but  the  fate  of  "  The  Aristidean"  should  indi- 
cate to  him  that,  to  prosper  in  any  higher  walk  of  life,  he  must 
apply  himself  to  study.  No  spectacle  can  be  more  ludicrous  than 
that  of  a  man  without  the  commonest  school  education,  busying 
himself  in  attempts  to  instruct  mankind  on  topics  of  polite  litera- 
ture. The  absurdity,  in  such  cases,  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  ig- 
norance displayed  by  the  would-be  instructor,  but  in  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  shifts  by  which  he  endeavors  to  keep  this  ignorauce 
concealed.  The  "  editor  of  the  Aristidean,"  for  example,  was  not 
the  public  laughing-stock  throughout  the  five  months  of  his  mag- 
azine's existence,  so  much  on  ivx«unt  of  writing  "  lay"  for  "  lie," 
"went"  for  "gone,"  "set"  for  "sit,"'  etc.  ete.,  or  for  coupling 
nouns  in  the   plural  with  verba  ia  the  singular — as  when    he 


he  was  not,  I  say,  laughed  at  *o  jnuch  on  account  of  his  eicuaable  de- 
ficiencies in  English  grammar  {although  an  editor  should  undoubt- 
edly bo  able  to  write  his  own  name)  as  on  account  of  the  pertinadty 
with  which  he  exposed  his  weakness,  in  lamenting  the  "  typograph- 
ical blunders"  which  so  unluckily  toould  creep  into  his  work.  Ho 
ahould  have  reflected  that  there  is  not  in  all  America  a  proof-read- 
er so  blind  as  to  permit  tueh  errors  to  escape  him.  The  rhyme, 
for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  the  "dreams"  that  "seema,"  would 
have  distinctly  shown  even  the  most  uneducated  printers'  deril 
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tliat  he^  the  devil,  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  so  ohviouslj  an 
inientional  peculiarity. 

Were  I  writing  merely  for  American  readers,  I  should  not,  of 
course,  have  introduced  Mr.  Brown's  name  in  this  book.  With  us, 
grote9queru$  such  as  ^The  Aristidean"  and  its  editor,  are  not 
altogether  unparalleled,  and  are  sufficiently  well  understood — but 
my  purpose  is  to  convey  to  foreigners  some  idea  of  a  condition  of 
literary  affairs  among  us,  which  otherwise  they  might  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  or  to  conceive.  That  Mr.  Brown's  blunders 
are  really  such  as  I  have  described  them — that  I  have  not  dis- 
torted their  character  or  exaggerated  their  grossness  in  any  re- 
spect— ^that  there  existed  in  New  York,  for  some  months,  as  con- 
ductor of  a  magazine  that  called  itself  the  organ  of  the  TyUr  party ^ 
and  was  even  mentioned,  at  times,  by  respectable  papers,  a  man 
who  obviously  never  went  to  school^  and  was  so  profoundly  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  that  ke  could  not  spell — are  serious  and  pos- 
itive facts — uncolored  in  the  slightest  degree— demonstrable,  in  a 
word,  upon  the  spot,  by  reference  to  almost  any  editorial  sentence 
upon  any  page  of  the  magazine  in  question.  But  a  single  in- 
stance will  suffice : — Mr.  Hirst,  in  one  of  his  poems,  has  the  lines, 

Oh  Odin  I  'twas  pleasure — ^"twas  paaaion  to  see 
Her  serfe  sweep  like  wolyes  on  a  lambldn  like  me. 

At  page  200  of  "The  Aristidean"  for  September,  1846,  Mr. 
Brown,  commenting  on  theJSnglish  of  the  passage,  says : — "This 
lambkin  might  have  used  better  language  than  *  like  me* — unless 
be  intended  it  for  a  specimen  of  choice  Choctaw,  when  it  may,  for 
all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  pass  muster."  It  is  needless,  I  pre- 
sume, to  proceed  farther  in  a  search  for  the  most  direct  proof  possi- 
ble or  conceivable,  of  the  ignorance  of  Mr.  Brown — who,  in  simi- 
lar cases,  invariably  writes — "  like  I." 

In  an  editorial  announcement  on  page  242  of  the  same  "  num- 
ber," he  says : — "  This  and  the  three  succeeding  numhers  bringM 
the  work  up  to  January  and  with  the  two  number i  previously 
published  ma,ke8  up  a  volume  or  half  year  of  numbers.^  But 
enough  of  this  absurdity  : — Mr.  Brown  had,  for  the  motto  on  his 
magazine  cover,  the  words  of  Richelieu, 


Men  call  me  cruel; 


I  am  not: — I  tanjuiL 


ELIZABETH  BOQART. 


Here  the  two  monosylkblcs  "  an  asa"  sliould  have  been  ap- 
pended.    They  were  uo  doubt  omitted  through  "one  of  tho» 

d d  typographical  blunders"  which,  through  life,  have  beeo 

at  once  the  bane  and  the  antidote  of  Mr.  Brown. 

I  make  these  remarks  in  no  spirit  of  unkindoesa-  Mr,  B.  is  yet 
young — certiiinjy  not  more  than  thirty-eight  or  nine — and  might 
readily  improve  himself  at  points  where  he  is  most  defective.  No 
one  of  any  generosity  would  think  the  worse  of  him  for  getting 
private  instruction. 

I  do  not  personally  know  him.  About  hia  appearance  there  ii 
nothing  very  remarkable — eicept  that  he  eiiala  in  a  perpetail 
state  of  vacillation  between  mustachio  and  goatee.  In  chafacter, 
a  windbeiitel. 


ELIZABETH   BeGART. 

Mias  BoDART  hne  been  for  many  years  before  the  public  aa  % 
writer  of  poems  and  tales  (principally  the  former)  for  tbe  period' 
icals,  having  made  her  deb&t  aa  a  contributor  to  the  original  "  New 
York  Mirror."  Doctor  Griawold,  in  a  foot-note  appended  to  ooa 
of  her  poems  quoted  in  his  "  Poeta  and  Poetry,"  speaks  of  tbs 
"  volume  "  from  which  he  quotes  ;  but  lias  Bogart  has  not  yot 
collected  her  writinga  in  volume  form^  Her  fugitive  pieces  ban 
UBDally  been  signed  "  Ektelle."  They  are  noticeable  for  nerv^ 
dignity  and  tinisb.  Perhaps  the  four  stanzas  entitled  "  He  caina . 
too  Late,"  and  introduced  into  Dr.  Griswold's  volume  ara 
the  most  favorable  epeciraen  of  her  manner.  Had  he  not  quot«4 
them  1  fchouid  have  copied  them  here.  ■■ 

Miss  Bogart  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  ths, 
State.  An  interesting  sketch  of  her  progenitors  is  to  be  found  in. 
Thompson's  "  History  of  Long  Island."  She  is  about  the  mediiua 
height,  strmght  and  slender ;  black  hair  and  eyea  ;  count«iuuM»j 
full  of  vivacity  and  intelligence.  She  converses  with  fluency  fts^ 
spirit,  enunciates  distinctly,  and  exhibits  interest  in  whatever  »> 
addressed  to  her — a  rare  quality  in  good  talkers  ;  has  a  keen  «p<. 
preciation  of  genius  and  of  natural  scenery  ;  ia  cheerful  and  fond' 
of  society. 
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lot  only  one  of  our  taost  celebrated  and 
most  nipritorious  writers,  but  attained  reputalJon  at  a  period  wLen 
American  reputation  in  letters  was  regarded  as  a  plienomenon  ; 
and  thus,  like  Irving,  Cooper,  Paulding,  Bryant,  Halleck,  and  ooa 
or  two  others,  she  is  indebted,  certainly,  for  sotne  portion  of  the 
esteem  in  which  she  was  and  is  held,  to  that  patriotic  pride  and 
gratitude  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  for  which  we  must 
make  reasonable  allowance  in  estimating  the  absolute  merit  of 
our  literary  pioneers. 

Her  earliest  published  work  of  any  length  was  "  A  New  Eng- 
land Tale,"  designed  in  the  first  place  as  a  religious  tract,  but  ex 
panding  itself  into  a  volume  of  considerable  size.  Its  success — 
partially  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  influence  of  the  parties  for  whom 
or  at  whose  instigation  it  nas  written — encouraged  the  author  to 
attempt  a  novel  of  somewhat  greater  elaborateness  as  well  as 
length,  and  "  Redwood  "  was  soon  announced,  establishing  her  at 
once  as  the  first  female  prose  writer  of  her  country.  It  was  re- 
printed in  England,  and  translated,  I  believe,  into  French  and 
Italian.  "  Hope  I^eslie  "  next  appeared — also  a  novel — and  was 
more  favorably  received  even  than  its  predecessors.  Afterwards 
came  "  Clarence,"  not  quite  so  succcsaful,  and  then  "  The  Lin- 
woods,"  which  took  rank  in  the  public  esteem  with  "  Hope  Leslie," 
These  are  all  of  her  longer  prose  fictions,  but  she  has  written  nu- 
merous shorter  ones  of  great  merit — such  as  "The  Rich  Poor 
Mao  and  the  Poor  Rich  Man,"  "  Live  and  let  Live,"  (both  in  vol- 
ume form,)  with  various  articles  for  the  magazines  and  annuals, 
to  which  she  is  still  an  industrious  contributor.  About  ten  yean 
since  she  published  a  compilation  of  several  of  het  fugitive  prose 
pieces,  under  the  title  "Tales  and  Sketches,"  and  a  short  time 
ago  a  series  of  "  Letli^rs  from  Abroad  " — not  the  least  popular  or 
leaai  meritorious  of  her  compositions. 

Miss  Sedgwick  has  now  and  then  been  nicknamed  "  the  Miss 
Edgeworth  of  America ;"  but  she  has  done  nothing  to  bring  down 
upon  bo;  ihe  vangeuice  of  so  equivocal  a  title.     That  she  haa 
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thoroughly  studied  and  profouadiy  udmirBd  Miss  Edgeirortb  may, 
indeed,  be  gleaned  from  her  works — but  what  woman  has  not  I 
Of  imitation  there  is  not  the  slightest  perceptible  taint.  In  both 
authors  we  observe  tho  same  tone  of  thoughtful  moralitj,  bnt 
here  sti  resemblance  ceases,  la  the  En^lisiiwomen  there  is 
more  of  a  certain  Scotch  prudence,  in  the  American  more 
warmth,  tenderness,  sympatby  for  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex. 
Miss  Edgeworth  ia  the  more  acute,  the  more  inventive,  and  ttiA 
more  rigid.     Miss  Sedgwick  is  the  more  womanly, 

AJl  her  stories  are  full  of  interest.  The  "New  England  Tale" 
and  "Hope  Leslie"  are  especially  so,  but  upon  the  whole  I  am 
best  pleased  with  "  The  Linwooda."  Ita  prevailing  features  an 
ease,  purity  of  style,  pathos,  and  verisimilitude.  To  plot 
little  pretension.  The  scene  is  in  America,  and,  as  the  suVtitU 
indicates,  "  Sixty  years  since."  This,  bj-the-by,  is  taken  from 
"  Waverley."  The  adventures  of  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Linwood,  A 
resident  of  New  York,  form  the  principal  thenie.  The  character 
of  this  gentleman  is  happily  drawn,  although  there  is  an  antago- 
nism between  the  initial  and  concluding  touches — the  end  h«  y 
forgotten  the  be^nning,  like  the  government  of  Trinculo.  Mr, 
L.  has  two  children,  Herbert  and  Isabella.  Being  himself  a  Toiy,  i 
the  boyish  impulses  of  his  son  in  favor  of  the  revolutionists  m^ 
watched  with  anxiety  and  vexation  ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  ol ' 
the  war,  Herbert,  positively  refusing  to  drink  the  king's  health,  i| 
expelled  from  home  by  his  father — an  event  on  which  hingea  tii^ 
main  interest  of  the  narrative.  Isabella  is  the  heroine  proper,  faB' 
of  generous  impulses,  beautiful,  intellectual,  jipin'(ue//s — indeed,' 
a  roost  fascinating  creature.  But  the  family  of  a  Widow  XjA 
throws  quite  a  charm  over  all  the  book — a  matronly,  pious  and 
devoted  mother,  yielding  up  her  son  to  the  cause  of  her  oountiT 
— the  son  gallant,  chivalrous,  yet  thoughtful ;  a  daughter,  gently, 
laving,  melancholy,  and  susceptible  of  light  impressions.  Thji' 
daughter,  Bessie  Lee,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  persouations  ti' 
be  found  in  our  fictitious  literature,  and  may  lay  claims  to  114! 
distinction  of  originality — no  slight  distinction  whore  charattl^ 
is  concerned.  It  is  the  old  story,  to  be  sure,  of  n  meek  and  traaU 
ing  heart  broken  by  treachery  and  abandonment,  but  in  the  nai^ 
rttion  of  Mias  Sedjfw'ck  it  breaks  upon  us  with  all  tho  freshi 
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of  novel  emulion.  Deserwd  by  her  lover,  an  accomp listed  and 
arutocralical  coicomb,  the  spiriU  of  the  gentle  gtrl  sink  gradually 
from  trust  to  simple  hope,  from  hope  to  anxiety,  from  atixi<?ty  to 
doubt,  from  doubt  to  melancholy,  and  from  melancholy  to  mad- 
ness. The  gradation  is  depict<:d  in  a  masterly  manner.  She  es- 
capes from  her  home  in  New  England  and  uudeavore  to  make  bar 
way  alone  to  New  Yort,  with  the  object  of  restoring  to  him  who 
bad  abandoned  ber,  some  tokens  be  bad  given  her  of  his  love — 
an  act  which  her  disordered  fancy  assures  her  will  effect  in  ber 
own  person  a  disentb raiment  from  passion.  Her  piety,  her  mad- 
ness, and  her  beauty,  stand  her  in  stead  of  the  lion  of  Una,  and 
she  reaches  the  city  in  safety.  In  that  portion  of  the  narrative 
which  embodies  this  journey  are  some  passages  which  no  mind 
unirabucd  with  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry  could  have  conceived, 
and  they  have  often  made  me  wonder  why  Miss  Sedgwick  has 
never  written  a  poem. 

I  have  already  flllnded  to  her  usual  excellence  of  style ;  bat 
she  has  a  very  peculiar  fault — that  of  discrepancy  between  the 
words  and  character  of  the  speaker — the  fault,  indeed,  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  depicting  of  character  itself. 

For  example,  at  page  38,  vol.  1,  of  "The  Linwoods;" — 

eaaitr 

"  No,  I  un  sure  1  do  nnL  You  have  Iho  moat  proToking  wny  of  reiting 
the  lever  hj  which  you  bring  oul  your  own  kiiovlijdge,  on  your  &ietid« 
ignorance" 

Now  all  this  is  pointed,  (although  the  last  sentence  would  have 
been  improved  by  letting  the  words  "  on  your  friend's  ignomoce" 
como  immediately  after  "  resting,")  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  lan- 
guage of  schoolboys — and  such  are  the  speakers. 

Again,  at  page  226,  vol.  1,  of  the  same  novel:— 

"  Now.  out  on  you,  you  laiy.  elaTiuh  loons  I"  cried  Roae.  "  Cttnoot  you  see 
Uie«e  men  >ire  taineit  up  to  fight  for  (reedoni  lor  more  tliaa  themiielTes  I  If 
th«  i^hain  he  broken  at  one  end.  (he  links  will  fiJI  apart  (ooner  or  later.  When 
you  MW  the  9UD  oil  the  monntain  top,  you  may  be  sure  it  will  thine  into  the 
deepest  valley ■  tefiire  long." 

Who  would  suppose  this  graceful  eloquence  to  proceed  from 
tJie  mautb  of  a  negro  wottuui  i    Y«t  such  is  Boae. 
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Again,  at  page  24,  vol.  1,  aiuue  novel : — 

'True,  I  never  aav  bcr;  but  I  tell  jou,  jooiag  Ud,  that  then  ia  a 
tluDg  Bs  Bceiug  the  Bhadow  of  tliinga  1^  digUmi:  aad  past,  aod  nerer  m 
the  realities,  Lhough  the^  it  tw  that  cut  the  Bliadow&'' 

Here  the  speaker  is  an  old  w^nian  who,  n  few  sentences  befoM 
has  been  boasting  of  her  proficiency  in  "  telUn'  fwHm." 

I  might  object,  too,  very  decidedly  to  the  vulgarity  of  sucli  p 
phrase  as  "  I  put  in  my  our,"  (meaning,  "  I  joined  in  the  cony^ 
satioD,")  when  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  so  well-bred  a  pet^ 
flonage  as  Miss  Isabella  Linwood.  These  are,  certainly, 
remarkable  inadvertences. 

As  the  author  of  many  hooks — of  several  absolutely  bounj 
volumes  in  the  ordinary"  novel"  form  of  auld  langsyne,  MissS«ds^ 
wick  hw  a  certain  adventitious  hold  upon  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, a  species  of  tenure  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  literature  propot 
— a  very  decided  advantage,  in  short,  over  her  more  modern  rivall 
whom  fashion  and  the  growing  influence  of  the  want  of  an  inl«r- 
national  copyright  law  have  condemned  to  the  external  inaignifl* 
cance  of  the  yellow-backed  pamphleteering. 

We  must  permit,  however,  neither  this  advantage  nor  the  moTf ; 
obvious  one  of  her  having  been  one  of  our  pioneers,  to  bias  tlW' 
critical  judgment  as  it  makes  estimate  of  her  abilities  in  compart* 
son  with  those  of  her  present  cotemporaries.  She  has  neither  thv> 
vigor  of  Mrs.  Stephens  nor  the  vivacious  grace  of  Miss  Chubbuid^. 
nor  the  pure  style  of  Mrs,  Embury,  nor  the  classic  imagination  d 
Mrs.  Child,  nor  the  naturalness  of  Mrs.  Annan,  nor  the  thoughtfi| 
and  suggestive  originality  of  Miss  Fuller ;  but  in  many  of  the  q '  -'^^" 
ities  mentioned  she  excels,  and  iti  no  one  of  them  is  she  parties 
larly  deficient.  She  is  an  author  of  marked  talent,  but  by  tl'' 
means  of  such  decided  genius  as  would  entitle  her  to  that  preotr^ 
dence  among  our  female  writers  which,  under  the  circumstanoes  || 
which  I  have  alluded,  eeema  to  be  yielded  her  by  the  voice  of  ti 
public. 

Strictly  speaking,  Miss  Sedgwick  is  not  one  of  the  lUtntH  t 
New  Yoi'k  city,  but  she  passes  here  about  half  or  rather  more  tha 
half  her  liroe.  Her  home  is  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Hm 
family  is  one  of  the  first  in  Anieric.%  Her  father,  Theodore  Sed^ 
wick  the  elder,  was  an  eminent  jurist  and  descended  from  o 


CromwoH's  msjor-generals.  Many  of  her  relatives  havo  distin- 
guished themselves  in  various  ways. 

She  b  about  the  medium  heig'ht,  perhaps  a  little  below  it.  Het 
forefaead  ia  an  unusually  fiueone;  nose  of  a  sliglitiy  Roman  curve; 
eyes  dark  and  piercing ;  mouth  well  formed  and  remarkably  jjlea- 
Atknt  in  ila  expression.  The  portrait  in  "  Graham's  Magazine"  is 
by  no  means  a  libeness,  and,  although  the  hair  is  represented  as 
curled,  (Miss  Sedgwick  at  present  wears  a  cap — at  least  most 
usually,)  gives  her  the  air  of  being  much  older  than  she  is. 

Her  manners  are  those  of  a  high-bred  woman,  but  her  ordinary 
manner  vacillates,  in  a  singular  way,  between  cordiality  and  a 
reaerre  amounting  to  hauteur. 


LEVIS   OAYIORD   CLARK. 

Ma.  Clahk  is  known  principally  as  the  twin  brother  of  the  late 
WHlii  Gaylord  Clark,  the  poet,  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he 
has  often  becri  confounded  from  similarity  both  of  person  and  of 
name.  He  is  known,  also,  within  a  raore  hmited  circle,  as  one  of 
the  editors  of  "  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  and  it  is  in  this  lat- 
ter capacity  that  1  must  be  considered  as  placing  him  among  lite- 
rary people.  He  writes  little  himself,  the  editorial  scraps  which 
usually  appear  in  fine  type  at  the  end  of  "  The  Knickerbocker" 
being  the  joint  composition  of  a  great  variety  of  gentlemen  (most 
of  tbem  possessing  shrewdness  and  talent,)  connected  with  diverse 
journals  about  the  city  of.  New  York.  It  is  only  in  some  such 
manner,  as  might  be  supposed,  that  so  amusing  and  so  heteroge- 
neous a  medley  of  chit-chat  could  be  put  together.  Were  a  littlo 
more  pains  taken  in  elevating  the  lone  of  this  "  JEditors'  Table," 
(which  its  best  Mends  are  forced  to  admit  is  at  preaeul  a  little 
Boweryish,)  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  in 
general  as  a  very  creditable  and  very  entertaining  specimen  of 
what  may  be  termed  easy  writing  and  bard  reading.  « 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  understood  from  anything  I  have 
here  said,  that  Mr.  Clark  does  not  occasionally  contribute  edito- 
rial matter  to  the  mt^azine.  His  compositions,  however,  are  fcr 
from  nmneroBa,  and  are  always  to  be  diatinguiahed  by  their  style, 


more  "  easilj  to  be  iiDagined  than  described,"    It  haa  il| 

irit,  beyond  doubt,  but  I  shall  uot  uodertake  to  say  that  eitha^ 
"vigor,"  "force"  or  "impressiveness"  is  the  precise  term  bynhicKl 
that  merit  should  be  desigaatcd.  Mr.  Clark  once  did  me  tfa% 
honor  to  review  my  poems,  and 1  forgive  him. 

"  The  Knickerbocker"  has  been  long  established,  and  seenu  Uh 
have  in  St  some  important  elements  of  success.  Its  title,  for  K 
merely  local  one,  is  unquestionably  good.  Its  contributors  haTfl^ 
usually  been  men  of  eminence.  Washington  Irving  was  at  on% 
period  regularly  engaged.  Paulding,  Bryant,  Neal,  and  several' 
others  of  nearly  equal  iiol«  have  also  at  various  times  fumishwl 
articles,  although  Done  of  these  gentlemen,  I  believe,  continue 
their  communications.  Tn  general,  the  contributed  matter  I 
been  praiseworthy  ;  the  printing,  paper,  and  so  forth,  have  boeo- 
excellent,  and  there  certainly  has  been  no  lack  of  exertion  in  Um 
way  of  what  is  termed  "  putting  the  work  before  the  eye  of  tin' 
public ;"  still  some  incomprehensible  incubua  has  seemed  alwsfa  . 
to  sit  heavily  upon  it,  and  it  has  never  succeeded  in  sttHmi^ 
ponition  among  intelligent  or  educated  readers.  On  account  oi~ 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  necessarily  edited,  the  work  is  defiden 
in  tjiat  absolutely  indispensable  element,  individuality.  As  tb 
editor  has  do  precise  character,  the  magazine,  as  a  matter  off 
course,  can  have  none.  When  I  say  "  no  precise  character," 
mean  that  Mr.  C,  as  a  literary  man,  has  about  him  no  detAmir 
oateneas,  no  distinctiveness,  no  saliency  of  point ; — an  apple,  iai 
fact,  or  a  pumpkin,  has  more  angles.  He  is  as  smooth  as  oU  or  ai 
sermoD  from  Doctor  Hawks ;  he  is  noticeable  for  nothing  in  tii^ 
world  except  for  the  markedness  by  which  he  is  noticeable  litf 
nothing.  ^ 

What  is  the  precise  circulation  of  "  The  Knickerbocker"  at  prH 
aent  I  am  unable  to  say;  it  has  been  variously  stated  at  frOM| 
eight  to  eighteen  hundred  subscribers.     The  former  eaUmate  N 
no  doubt  too  low,  and  the  latter,   I  presume,  is  far  I 
There  are,  perhaps,  some  fifteen  hundred  copies  printed. 

At  the  period  of  his  brother's  tlecease,  Mr.  Lewis  G,  Clark  b 
to  him  a  striking  resemblance,  but  within  the  last  year  or  ti 
there  has  been  much  alteration  in  the  person  of  the  editor  of  tl 
"Knickeihoaker.^     He  is  now,  pertups,  forty-two  or  three,  h 
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still  good-looking.  His  forehead  is,  phrenologicallj,  bad — round 
and  what  is  termed  "  bullety."  The  mouth,  however,  is  much 
better,  although  the  smile  is  too  constant  and  lacks  expression ; 
the  teeth  are  white  and  regular.  His  hair  and  whiskers  are  dark, 
the  latter  meeting  voluminously  beneath  the  chin.  In  height  Mr. 
C.  is  about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven,  and  in  the  street  might  be  re- 
garded as  quite  a  '*  personable  man ;"  in  society  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him.     He  is  married,  I  believe. 


ANNE   C.  LYNCH. 

Miss  Akns  Charlotte  Ltsch  has  written  little ; — her  compo- 
sitions are  even  too  few  to  be  collected  in  volume  form.  Her 
prose  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  anonymous — critical  papers  in 
"  The  New  York  Mirror"  and  elsewhere,  with  unacknowledged 
contributions  to  the  annuals,  especially  "  The  Gift,"  and  "  The 
Diadem,"  both  of  Philadelphia.  Her  "  Diary  of  a  Recluse,"  pub- 
lished in  the  former  work,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  of  her 
prose  manner  and  ability.  I  remember,  also,  a  fair  critique  on 
Fanny  Eemble's  poems; — this  appeared  in  '*The  Democratic 
Review." 

In  poetry,  however,  she  has  done  better,  and  given  evidence  of 
at  least  unusual  talent.  Some  of  her  compositions  in  this  way 
are  of  merit,  and  one  or  two  of  excellence.  In  the  former  class  I 
place  her  "  Bones  in  the  Desert,"  published  in  "  The  Opal"  for 
1846,  her  "  Farewell  to  Ole  Bull,"  first  printed  in  "  The  Tribune," 
and  one  or  two  of  her  sonnets — not  forgetting  some  graceful  and 
touching  lines  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  -Willis.  In  the  latter  class  I 
place  two  noble  poems,  "  The  Ideal"  and  "  The  Ideal  Found." 
These  should  be  considered  as  one,  for  each  is  by  itself  imperfect 
In  modulation  and  vigor  of  rhythm,  in  dignity  and  elevation  of 
sentiment,  in  metaphorical  appositeness  and  accuracy,  and  in 
energy  of  expression,  I  really  do  not  know  where  to  point  out  any- 
thing American  much  superior  to  them.  Their  ideality  is  not  so 
manifest  as  their  passion,  but  I  think  it  an  unusual  indication  of 
taste  in  Miss  Lynch,  or  (more  strictly)  of  an  intuitive  sense  of 
poetry's  true  nature,  that  this  passion  is  just  sufficiently  subdue  I 
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to  lie  withb  the  conipass  of  the  poetic  art,  within  the  limiti  of  the' 
beautiful.  A  st«p  farther  and  it  might  have  passed  them.  Xert 
passion,  however  exciting,  prossically  excites ;  it  is  in  its  veiy 
essence  homely,  and  dehghts  in  homeUness:  but  the  triumj^ 
tyvrr  passion,  as  so  finely  depicted  in  the  two  poems  mentioned, 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  idealizing  manifei^tations  of  moral' 
beauty. 

In  character  Miss  Lj'nch  ii  enthusiastic,  chivalric,  self-sacri 
"  equal  to  any  fate,"  capable  of  even  martyrdom  in  whaleTOf 
should  seem  to  her  a  holy  cause — a  most  exemplary  daughter.i 
She  has  her  hobbies,  however,  (of  which  a  very  indefinite  ide«  at 
"  duty"  is  one,)  and  is,  of  course,  readily  imposed  upon  by  any  art- 
fiil  person  who  perceives  and  takes  advantage  of  this  most 
tie  failing. 

In  person  she  is  rather  above  the  usual  height,  somewhat  slen-' 
der,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes — the  whole  countenance  at  times  full 
of  intelligent  expression.  Her  demeanor  is  digniSed,  graceful,  and' 
noticeable  for  repose.     She  goes  much  into  literary  sodety. 


CHARLES  FENNO   HOPFMAN. 

Mft.  Chablbs  Fknno  Hoffman  has  been  long  known  to  t 
public  as  an  author.  He  commenced  his  literary  career  (as 
usually  the  case  in  America)  by  writing  for  the  newspapers — (aft 
"  The  New  York  American"  especially,  in  the  editorial  conduct  oT 
which  he  became  in  some  manner  associated,  at  a  very  early  agiq^ 
with  Mr.  Charles  King.  His  first  book,  I  believe,  was  a  collectiOII 
(entitled  "  A  Winter  in  the  West")  of  letters  published  in  "  Thf 
American"  during  a  lour  made  by  their  author  through  the  '' 
West."  This  work  appeared  in  1834,  went  through  seven 
editions,  was  reprinted  in  London,  was  very  popular,  and  deserved 
its  popularity.  It  conveys  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  i 
idealist,  in  the  proper  phrenological  sense,  of  one  sensitively  alivi 
to  beauty  in  every  development.  Its  scenic  descriptions  are  viyidjl 
because  fri«h,  genuine,  unforced.  There  is  nothing  of  the  cant  tt^ 
the  tourist  for  the  sake  not  of  nature  but  of  tourism.  The  mHa 
writem  iffial  he  feels,  and,  clearly  heeauw  he  feels  it     Tlw  ■ 
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tt  well  as  that  of  all  Mr.  Hoffman's  books,  is  easy,  free  from 
superfluities,  and,  although  abundant  in  broad  phrases,  still  singu- 
larly refined,  gentlemanly.  This  ability  to  speak  boldly  without 
blackguardism,  to  use  the  tools  of  the  rabble  when  necessary  with- 
out soiling  or  roughening  the  hands  with  their  employment,  is  a 
rare  and  unerring  test  of  the  natural  in  contradistinction  from  the 
artificial  aristocrat. 

Mr.  H.'s  next  work  was  "  Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  Prai- 
rie," very  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  more  diversified  with 
anecdote  and  interspersed  with  poetry.  ^  Greyslaer"  followed,  a 
romance  based  on  the  well  known  murder  of  Sharp,  the  Solidtor- 
Ckneral  of  Kentucky,  by  Beauchampe.  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  (who 
has  far  more  power,  more  passion,  more  movement,  more  skill 
than  Mr.  Hoffman)  has  treated  the  same  subject  more  effectively 
in  his  novel  **  Beauchampe ;"  but  the  £act  is  that  both  gentlemen 
have  positively  failed,  as  might  have  been  expected.  «That  both 
books  are  interesting  is  no  merit  either  of  Mr.  H.  or  of  Mr.  S. 
The  real  events  were  more  impressive  than  are  the  fictitious  ones. 
The  faults  of  this  remarkable  tragedy,  as  arranged  by  actual  cir- 
cumstance, would  put  to  shame  the  skill  of  the  most  consummate 
artist  Nothing  was  left  to  the  novelist  but  the  amplification  of 
character,  and  at  this  point  neither  the  author  of  '^  Greyslaer*' 
nor  of  /*  Beauchampe"  is  especially  au/ait.  The  incidents  might 
be  better  woven  into  a  tragedy. 

In  the  way  of  poetry,  Mr.  Hoffman  has  also  written  a  good 
deal.  "  The  Vigil  of  Faith  and  other  Poems"  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  published  several  years  ago.  The  subject  of  the  leading 
poem  is  happy — whether  originally  conceived  by  Mr.  H.  or  based 
on  an  actual  superstition,  I  cannot  say.  Two  Indian  chiefs  are 
rivals  in  love.  The  accepted  lover  is  about  to  be  made  happy, 
when  his  betrothed  is  murdered  by  the  discarded  suitor.  The 
revenge  taken  is  the  careful  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  assassin, 
under  the  idea  that  the  meeting  the  maiden  in  another  world  is 
the  point  most  desired  by  both  the  survivors.  The  incidents  in- 
terwoven are  picturesque,  and  there  are  many  quotable  passages ; 
the  descriptive  portions  are  particularly  good;  but  the  author 
has  erred,  first,  in  narrating  the  story  in  the  first  person,  and 

secondly,  in  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  narrator  language  and 
Vol.  m.— 5. 
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sentiments  above  the  otituns  of  an  Indian.  I  3ay  tLnt  tbe  narr^i 
tioD  should  not  have  L«en  in  the  first  person,  because,  although 
an  Indian  may  and  does  fully  experience  a  tfaoueand  deliottta  . 
shadee  of  sentiment,  (the  nbole  idea  of  the  story  ie  cssentiallj'i, 
sentimental,)  still  he  has,  clearly,  no  capacity  for  their  various  et 
preiaion,  Mr,  Hoffman's  hero  is  made  to  disoourae  very  muohi 
after  the  manner  of  Uousseau.  Nevertheless,  "  The  Vigil  <rf  , 
Faith"  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  our  most  meritorious  poems.. 
The  shorter  pieces  in  the  collection  have  been  more  popular ;  od«j 
or  t-wo  of  the  tonfft  particularly  ao — "Sparkhng  and  Bright,"  f«- 
example,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  song  purposes,  and  is  fuU. 
of  lyric  feelings.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that,  in  genera^, 
the  whole  tone,  air  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  fugitive 'composi-i' 
Uons  are  echoes  of  Moore.  At  draes  the  very  words  and  Ggwtm 
of  the  "  British  Anacreon"  arc  unconsciously  adopted.  Nehhtf. 
can  there  b^  any  doubt  that  this  obvious  similarity,  if  not  positivgjj 
imitation,  is  the  source  of  the  commendntiou  bestowed  upon  o 
poet  by  "  The  Dublin  Univursity  Magazine,"  which  declares  hiiQt 
"  the  best  song  writer  in  America,"  and  does  him  also  the  bonov' 
to  intimate  its  opinion  that  "  he  is  a  better  fellow  than  the  whola.l 
Yankee  crew"  of  us  taken  together — after  which  there  is  veif, 
Uttle  to  be  said. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hoffman  as  a  poet,  it  m^i 
be  easily  seen  that  these  merits  have  been  put  in  the  worst  posu*'' 
ble  light  by  the  iodis criminate  and  lavifih  approbation  bestowed  . 
on  them  by  Dr.  Griswold  in  his  "  Foata  and  Poetry  of  America.** 
The  editor  can  find  no  blemish  in  Mr.  H^  agrees  with  eye^ 
thing  and  copies  everything  said  in  his  praise — worse  than  alLj 
gives  him  more  space  in  the  book  than  any  two,  or  perhaps  thre«i, 
of  our  poets  combined.  All  this  is  as  much  an  insult  to  M^' 
Hoffman  as  to  the  publiu,  and  has  done  the  former  irreparabll 
injury — bow  or  why,  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  say.  "  HeaTft| 
save  us  from  our  friends  !"  ^^ 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  the  original  editor  of  "  The  Enickerbodw 
Magaiine,"  and  gave  it  while  under  his  control  a  tone  and  chftj 
racter,  the  weight  of  which  may  be  best  estimated  by  the  ooi^ 
■ideratioQ  that  the  work  thence  received,  an  impetus  which  hM 
sufficed  tj>  bear  it  on  alive,  although  tottering,  mouth  alter  montk 
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throagh  even  that  dense  region  of  unmitigated  and  unmitigable 
fog — that  dreary  realm  of  outer  darkness,  of  utter  and  inconceiva- 
ble dunderheadism,  over  which  has  so  long  ruled  King  Log  the 
Second,  in  the  august  person  of  one  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark.  Mr. 
Hoffman  subsequently  owned  and  edited  "  The  American  Monthly 
Magazine,"  one  of  the  best  journals  we  have  ever  had.  He  also 
for  one  year  conducted  "  The  New  York  Mirror,"  and  has  always 
been  a  very  constant  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 

He  is  the  brother  of  Ogden  Hoffman.  Their  father,  whose 
family  came  to  New  York  from  Holland  before  the  time  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  was  often  brought  into  connexion  or  rivalry  with 
such  men  as  Pinckney,  Hamilton  and  Burr. 

The  character  of  no  man  is  more  universally  esteemed  and  ad- 
mired than  that  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He  has  a  host  of 
friends,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  should  have  an  enemy 
in  the  world.  He  is  chivalric  to  a  fault,  enthusiastic,  frank  with- 
out discourtesy,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  beautiful,  a  gentleman 
of  the  best  school — a  gentleman  by  birth,  by  education  and  by 
instinct.  His  manners  are  graceful  and  winning  in  the  extreme — 
quiet,  affable  and  dignified,  yet  cordial  and  degages.  He  con- 
verses much,  earnestly,  accurately  and  well.  In  per^n  he  is  remark- 
ably handsome.  He  is  about  five  feet  ten  in  height,  somewhat 
stoutly  made.  His  countenance  is  a  noble  one — a  full  index  of 
the  character.  Tlie  features  are  somewhat  massive  but  regular. 
The  eyes  are  blue,  or  light  gray,  and  full  of  fire ;  the  mouth  finely 
formed,  although  the  lips  have  a  slight  expression  of  voluptuous- 
ness ;  the  forehead,  to  my  surprise  although  high,  gives  no  indi- 
cation, in  the  region  of  the  temples,  of  that  ideality  (or  love  of 
the  beautiful)  which  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  his  moral  na- 
ture. The  hair  curls,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown,  interspersed  with 
gray.  He  wears  full  whiskers.  Is  about  forty  years  of  age.  Un- 
married. 
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I  AH  Dot  aware  tliat  Mr».  Hewitt  has  writt«n  any  prgee ;  but 
her  poems  have  been  mnny,  and  otxoBioiiaUy  excellent.  A  col- 
lection of  theni  waa  published,  in  an  esquiait«ly  tuatcful  form,  by 
Ticknor  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  The  leading  piece,  entitled  "  Songs 
or  our  Land,"  although  the  longest,  was  by  no  means  the  moat 
meritorious.  In  general,  tli^ae  compoeilJona  evince  poetic  ferror, 
classicism,  and  keen  appreciation  both  of  moral  and  physical 
beauty.  No  one  of  them,  perhaps,  can  be  judiciously  commended 
as  a  whole  ;  but  no  one  of  them  ia  without  merit,  and  there  are 
eeveral  which  would  do  credit  to  any  poet  in  the  land.  Still,  even 
these  latter  are  particularly  rather  than  generally  commendable. 
They  lack  unity,  totality — ultimate  effect,  but  abound  in  forcible 
passBgea.     For  example : 

Shall  I  portraj  thee  in  thj  gloriona  Beeming, 
lliou  (bnt  Lbe  plinros  of  my  darloitiaB  art  t . . .  . 
Like  the  bko  lotoa  on  iu  own  clear  river 

Lie  thj  Boft  e;es,  beluved,  upon  my  soul 

Aai  there  the  slave,  a  bUts  no  more. 
Hung  reverent  up  ihe  ohain  I 
Here  'mid  vour  wild  and  dark  defile 

O'ermwed  and  wonder-wbeEmed  1 1 
And  KBb — "  a  this  the  fearful  vale 

That  opens  uu  Ibe  shadowy  Iimd )' . . . . 
Oh  fnends  1  we  would  be  treuured  etill. 

Though  TTme'B  cnld  band  should  cast 
Hi*  miity  veil,  in  after  yean, 

Over  the  idol  Pn^t, 
Tel  Bend  to  as  some  offering  thought     - 

O'er  Memor^'B  ocean  wide, 
Pure  a.1  the  Hindoo's  votive  lamp 

On  Qanga's  sacrad  tide. 


MiB.  Hewitt  has  warm  partialities  for  the  sea 
•erna  it.     Many  of  her  best  poems  turn  upon  s 
have  reference  to  a  maritime  life.     Some  portions  of  her  "  Ood 
bleu  the  Mariner"  are  ndivt  and  picturesque  :  e.  g. — 
God  hlesB  Hip  happy  mariner  1 

A  homely  garb  wears  he, 
And  lie  goeth  N>i(A  a  rolling  gait. 
Liter  B  ihip  brfori  th>  ho. 
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He  hath  piped  the  loud  **  ay,  ay,  Sir  I" 

(Yer  the  voices  of  the  main 
Till  hia  deep  tones  have  the  hoanenet* 

Of  the  riting  hurricane. 

Bat  oh,  a  spirit  looketh 

From  out  his  clear  blue  eye, 
With  a  truthful  childlike  earnestness, 

Like  an  angel  from,  the  sky. 

A  yentorous  life  the  sailor  leads 

Between  the  sky  and  sea^ 
Bat,  when  the  hour  of  dread  is  past, 

A  merrier  who  than  he  f 

The  toie  of  some  quatrains  entitled  "  Alone,''  differ  materiaUy 
fipom  that  usual  with  Mrs.  Hewitt.  The  idea  is  happy  and  well 
managed. 

Mrs.  Hewitt's  sonnets  are  upon  the  whole,  her  most  praise- 
worthy compositions.  One  entitled  ''Hercules  and  Omphale"  is 
loticeable  for  the  vigor  of  its  rhythm. 

Bedined,  enervate,  on  the  couch  of  ease. 

No  more  he  pants  for  deeds  of  high  emprize  ; 
For  Pleasure  holds  in  soft  voluptuous  ties 

Enthralled,  great  Jove-descended  Hercules. 

Tlie  hand  that  bound  the  Erymanthean  boar, 
Hesperia*s  dragon  slew  with  bold  intent. 
That  from  his  quivering  side  in  triumph  rent 

The  tkin  the  Cleoneean  lion  wore^ 

Holds  forth  the  goblet — while  the  Lydian  queen, 

Bobed  like  a  nymph,  her  brow  enwreathed  with  vine, 
Lifts  high  the  amphora  brimmed  with  rosy  wine. 

And  pours  the  draught  the  crown^  cup  within. 

And  thus  the  soul,  abased  to  sensual  sway. 

Its  worth  forsakes — its  might  foregoes  for  aye. 

The  unusual  force  of  the  line  italicized,  will  be  observed.  This 
force  arises  first,  from  the  directness,  or  colloquialism  without  vul- 
garity, of  its  expression : — (the  relative  pronoun  "  which  "  is  very 
happily  omitted  between  "  skin  "  and  "  the  ") — and,  secondly,  to 
the  musical  repetition  of  the  vowel  in  "  Ckonaan",  together  with 
the  alKterative  terminations  in  "Cleonaeaw"  and  "lion."  Th« 
effect,  also,  is  much  aided  by  the  sonvyrous  conclusion  "  wore." 

Another  and  better  instance  of  fine  versification  occurs  la  "  For* 

gotten  Heroes." 

And  the  peasant  mother  at  her  door. 

To  the  babe  that  climbed  her  knee. 
Sang  aloud  the  land's  heroic  songs — 

Sang  of  Thermopylm — 
Sang  of  Myeale — of  Maraihon—' 
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Of  proud  PlaUMi's  day — 
Till  the  wakened  hills  from  peak  to  peak 

EcLoed  the  glorious  lay. 
Oh,  godlike  name  1 — oh,  godlike  deed ! 

Song-borne  afar  on  every  breeze, 
Ye  are  sounds  to  thrill  like  a  battle  shout, 

Leonidas !  Miltiades ! 

The  general  iDtention  here  is  a  line  of  four  iambuses  alternating 
with  a  hne  of  three ;  but,  less  through  rhythmical  skill  than  a 
musical  ear,  the  poetess  has  been  led  into  some  exceedingly  happy 
variations  of  the  theme.  For  example ; — ^in  place  of  the  ordinary 
iambus  as  the  first  foot  of  the  first,  of  the  second,  and  of  the 
third  line,  a  bastard  iambus  has  been  employed.  These  lines  are 
thus  scanned : 

And  the  peas  |  ant  moth  |  er  at  |  her  door  | 
4      4  2  9  S 

To  the  babe  I  that  climbed  i  her  knee  I 

4      4  2  2 

Sang  aloud  I  the  land's  I  hero  I  ic  songs  I 
4       4  2  2  2 

The  fourth  line, 

Sang  of  I  Thermo  |  pylss, 
2         2  2 

is  well  varied  by  a  trochee,  instead  of  an  iambus,  in  the  first  foot ; 
and  the  variation  expresses  forcibly  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
topic  of  the  supposed  songs,  "  Thermopylie".  The  fifth  line  is 
scanned  as  the  three  first.  The  sixth  is  the  general  intention,  and 
consists  simply  of  iambuses.  The  seventh  is  like  the  three  first 
and  the  fifth.  The  eighth  is  like  the  fourth  ;  and  here  again  the 
opening  trochee  is  admirably  ad.apted  to  the  movetnent  of  the 
topic.  The  ninth  is  the  general  intention,  and  is  formed  of  four 
iambuses.  The  tenth  is  an  alternating  line  and  yet  has  four  iam- 
buses, instead  of  the  usual  throe  ;  as  has  also  the  final  line — an 
alternating  one,  too.  A  fuller  volume  is  in  this  manner  given  to 
the  close  of  the  subject ;  and  this  volume  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  rising  enthusiasm.  The  last  line  but  one  has  two  bastard 
iambuses,  thus  : 

Ye  are  sounds  I  to  thrill  I  like  a  bat  i  tie  shout  I  . 
4      4  2  4     4  2 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  skilful  versifier 
could  not  have  written  lines  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
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poet  The  errors  of  "Alone,"  however^  and  of  Mrs.  Hewitt's 
poems  generally,  show  that  we  must  regard  the  beauties  pointed 
out  above,  merely  in  the  light  to  which  I  have  already  alluded — 
that  is  to  say,  as  occasional  happiness  to  which  the  poetess  is  led 
by  a  musical  ear. 

I  should  be  doing  this  lady  injustice  were  I  not  to  mention 
that,  at  times,  she  rises  into  a  higher  and  purer  region  of  poetry 
than  might  be  supposed,  or  inferred,  from  any  of  the  passages 
which  I  have  hitherto  quoted.  The  conclusion  of  her  "  Ocean 
Tide  to  the  Rivulet"  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  rich  spirit  of 
Home's  noble  epic,  "  Orion." 

Sadly  the  flowers  their  faded  petals  close 
Where  on  thy  banks  they  languidly  repose, 

Waiting  in  vain  to  hear  thee  onward  press ; 
And  pale  Narcissus  by  thy  margin  side 
Hath  lingered  for  iky  coming,  drooped  and  died, 

Pining  for  thee  amid  the  loneliness. 

Hasten,  beloved  I — here  I  *tieaih  the  o'erhanffinff  rock  ! 
Hark  I  from  the  deep,  my  anxious  hope  to  mock, 

They  ccdl  me  back  unto  my  parent  main. 
Brighter  than  Thetis  thou — ana  ah,  more  fleet  I 
I  hear  the  nuhinp  of  thy  fair  white  feet  t 

Joy  !  joy  ! — ^my  breast  receives  its  own  again  I 

The  personifications  here  are  well  managed.  The  "  Here  ! — 
'oeath  the  o'erhanging  rock  I"  has  the  high  merit  of  being  truth- 
fully, by  which  I  mean  naturally,  expressed,  and  imparts  exceed- 
ing vigor  to  the  whole  stanza.  The  idea  of  the  ebb-tide,  convey- 
ed in  the  second  line  italicized,  is  one  of  the  happiest  imaginable ; 
and  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  bestowed  on  the  "  rushing" 
of  the  '*  fair  white  feet."  The  passage  altogether  is  full  of  fancy, 
earnestness,  and  the  truest  poetic  strength.  Mrs.  Hewitt  has  given 
many  such  indications  of  a  fire  which,  with  more  earnest  endeavor, 
might  be  readily  fanned  into  flame. 

In  character,  she  is  sincere,  fervent,  benevolent — sensitive  to 
praise  and  to  blame ;  iu  temperament  melancholy ;  in  manner 
subdued ;  converses  earnestly  yet  quietly.  In  person  she  is  tall 
and  slender,  with  black  hair  and  full  gray  eyes  ;  complexion  dark ; 
general  expression  of  the  countenance  singularly  interesting  and 
agreeable. 


I 
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About  twelve  yeare  ago,  I  think,  "  The  New  York  Sun,"  « 
daily  paper,  price  one  penny,  waa  established  in  the  city  of  Neir 
York  by  Mr.  Moaes  Y.  Beacb,  who  engaged  Mr.  Richabs  Adahs 
Locke  as  its  editor.  In  a  well-written  prospectus,  the  otgect  of 
the  jonrtia)  professed  to  bo  that  of  ''  supplying  the  public  with 
the  news  of  the  day  at  so  cbeap  a  rate  as  to  lie  within  the  means 
of  all."  The  consequences  of  the  scheme,  in  thi^ir  influence  on 
the  whole  newspaper  business  of  the  country,  and  through  thii 
business  on  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  are  probably  be- 
yond alt  calculation. 

Previous  to  "  The  Sun,"  there  had  been  an  unsuccessftil  att«tnpt 
at  publishing  a  penny  paper  in  New  York,  and  "  The  Sun  "  ilaelf 
was  originally  projected  and  for  a  short  time  issued  byMesata,  Day 
&  "Wisner ;  ito  eatahliakmtnt,  however,  is  altogether  due  to  Mr. 
Beach,  who  purchased  it  of  ita  disheartened  originators.  The 
firet  decided  movement  of  the  journal,  nevertheless,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Locke  ;  and  in  ho  saying,  I  by  no  means  intend 
any  depreciation  of  Mr.  Beach,  since  in  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
L.  he  had  but  given  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  that  unuanal 
sagadty  for  which  I  am  inclined  Ut  yield  him  credit. 

At  all  events,  "  The  Sun  "  was  revolving  in  a  comparatively 
narrow  orbit  when,  one  ^ne  day,  there  appeared  in  ita  editorial 
colttmna  a  pre&tory  article  announcing  very  remarkable  astron- 
omical discoveries  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Sir  John 
Herschell.  The  information  was  said  to  have  been  received  t^ 
"  The  Sun  "  from  an  early  copy  of  "  Tlie  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science,"  in  which  appeared  a  communication  from  Sir  John  him- 
self. This  preparatory  announcement  took  very  well,  (there  had 
been  no  hoaxes  in  those  days,)  and  was  followed  by  full  details  <tf 
the  reputed  discoveries,  which  were  now  found  to  have  been  inad« 
chiefly  in  respect  to  the  moon,  and  by  means  of  a  telescope  to 
which  the  one  lately  constructed  by  the  E;trl  of  Rosse  is  a  play- 
thing. As  l^ese  discoveries  were  gradually  spread  before  Ih* 
public,  the  astonishment  of  that  public  grew  out  of  all  bonnija  J 
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but  those  who  questioned  the  veracity  of  "The  Sun" — the 
auihentidtj  of  the  communication  to  "  The  Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Science" — were  realJy  very  few  indeed  ;  and  this  I  am  forced 
to  look  upon  as  a  far  more  wonderful  thing  than  any  "  man-bat " 
of  them  aJ. 

About  six  months  before  this  occurrence,  the  Harpers  had  issued 
an  American  edition  of  Sir  John  HerschelFs  "Treatise  on  As- 
tronomy," and  I  have  been  much  interested  in  what  is  there  said 
respecting  the  possibility  of  future  lunar  investigations.  The 
theme  excited  my  fimcy,  and  I  longed  to  give  free  rein  to  it  in 
depicting  my  day-dreams  about  the  scenery  of  the  moon — in 
short,  I  longed  to  write  a  story  embodying  these  dreams.  The 
obvious  difficulty,  of  course,  was  that  of  accounting  for  the  narra- 
tor^s  acquaintance  with  the  satellite;  and  the  equally  obvious 
mode  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  was  the  supposition  of  an  ex- 
traordinary telescope.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  chief  interest  of 
■uch  a  narrative  must  depend  upon  the  reader^s  yielding  his 
credence  in  some  measure  as  to  details  of  actual  fact.  At  this 
stage  of  my  deliberations,  I  spoke  of  the  design  to  one  or  two 
friends — to  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  author  of  "  Swallow  Bam," 
among  others — and  the  result  of  my  conversations  with  them 
was  that  the  optical  difficulties  of  constructing  such  a  telescope  as 
I  conceived  were  so  rigid  and  so  commonly  understood,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  giving  due  verisimilitude  to  any  fic- 
tion having  the  telescope  as  a  basis.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  and 
only  half  convinced,  (believing  the  public,  in  fact,  more  readily 
gullible  than  did  my  friends,)  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  imparting 
very  close  verisimilitude  to  what  I  should  write — that  is  to  say, 
so  close  as  really  to  deceive.  I  fell  back  upon  a  style  half  plausi- 
ble, half  bantering,  and  resolved  to  give  what  interest  I  could  to 
an  actual  passage  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  describing  the  lu- 
nar scenery  as  if  surveyed  and  personally  examined  by  the  narra- 
tor. In  this  view  I  wrote  a  story  which  I  called  "  Hans  Phaall," 
publishing  it  about  six  months  afterwards  in  "  The  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger,"  of  which  I  was  then  editor. 

It  was  three  weeks  after  the  issue  of  "  The  Messenger "  con- 
taining "Hans  Phaall,*'  that  the  first  of  the  "Moon-hoax"  edi- 
torials made  its  appearance  in  "  The  Sun,"  and  no  sooner  had  I 


I 


teen  the  paper  than  1  understood  the  jest,  which  not  for  a  mo- 
ment could  I  doubt  had  been  suggested  by  my  own  jeu  tfeaprit. 
Some  of  the  New  York  journHb  ("  The  IVsnscript"  nmong  otbere) 
aaw  the  matter  in  the  snine  !igLt,  and  published  tlje  "  Moon  story" 
side  by  aide  with  "  Haas  Fbatill,"  thinking  that  the  author  of  tha 
one  hnd  beeu  detected  in  the  author  of  the  other.  Although  the 
details  are,  with  Bome  exception,  very  dissimilar,  still  I  insintah* 
that  the  general  features  of  the  two  compositions  are  nearly 
identical.  Buth  are  hoaxes,  (although  one  is  in  a  lone  of  mera 
banter,  iho  other  of  downright  eameit;)  both  hoaxes  Are  on  oafl 
subject,  astronomy  ;  both  on  the  same  point  of  that  sul^t,  tfaft 
mooD  ;  botb  professed  to  have  derived  exclusive  information  from 
a  foreign  country,  and  both  attempt  to  give  plausibility  by  minntfr- 
nesB  of  scientific  detail.  Add  to  all  tliis,  that  nothing  of  a  aimilw 
nature  had  ever  been  attempted  before  these  two  hoaxes,  the  otM 
of  which  followed  immediately  upon  the  heela  of  the  other. 

Having  stated  the  case,  however,  in  tLts  form,  1  am  bound  to 
do  Mr.  Locke  the  justice  to  sny  that  he  denies  having  seen  my 
article  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  own ;  I  am  hound  to  add, 
also,  that  I  believe  him. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  "  Moon  story,"  (it  wa» 
three  or  four  days  in  getting  fioblied,)  I  wrote  on  examination  of 
its  claims  to  credit,  showing  distinctly  its  fictitious  character,  bnl 
was  astonished  at  finding  that  I  could  obtain  few  listenen,  m 
Kolly  eager  were  all  to  be  deceived,  so  magical  were  the  charms  of 
n  style  that  served  as  the  vehicle  of  an  exceedingly  clumsy  inveutioB.' 

It  may  a&brd  even  now  some  amusement  to  see  pointed  Ottt 
those  particulars  of  the  hoax  which  should  have  sufficed  to  eslab* 
liah  its  real  character.  Indeed,  however  rich  the  imagination  dia^ 
played  in  this  fiction,  it  wanted  much  of  the  force  which  mi^ik. 
have  been  given  it  by  a  more  scrupulous  attention  to  general  sa* 
tkigy  and  to  fact,  That  the  public  were  misled,  even  for  an  Is* 
ttant,  merely  proves  the  gross  ignomnce  which  (ten  or  twelvt/- 
rears  ago)  was  so  prevalent  on  a«tronomiciil  topic?. 

The  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  is,  in  round  numben^ 
.'40,000  miles.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  near,  apparentty,  m 
j«is  would  bring  the  satellite,  (or  any  distant  object,)  we,  «^ 
mane,  hara  but  to  divide  the  distance  by  the  magnifying,  ot,' 
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strictly,  by  the  space-penetrating  power  of  the  glass.  Mr.  Locke 
gives  his  lens  a  power  of  42,000  times.  By  this  divide  240,000, 
(the  moon's  real  distance,)  and  we  have  five  miles  and  five-sevenths 
as  the  apparent  distance.  No  animal  could  be  seen  so  far,  much 
lees  the  minute  points  particularized  in  the  story.  Mr.  L.  speaks 
about  Sir  John  Herschell's  perceiving  flowers,  (the  papaver  Rhea$y 
etc,)  and  even  detecting  the  color  and  the  shape  of  the  eyes  of 
small  birds.  Shortly  before,  too,  the  author  himself  observes  that 
the  lens  would  not  render  perceptible  objects  less  than  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter ;  but  even  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  giving  the 
glass  £Eur  too  great  a  power. 

On  page  18,  (of  the  pamphlet  edition,)  speaking  of  "  a  hairy 
veil "  over  the  eyes  of  a  species  of  bison,  Mr.  L.  says-*-"  It  imme- 
diately occurred  to  the  acute  mind  of  Doctor  Herschell  that  this 
was  a  providential  contrivance  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the  animal 
from  the  great  extremes  of  light  and  darkness  to  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  our  side  of  the  moon  are  periodically  subjected." 
But  this  should  not  be  thought  a  very  **  acute''  observation  of 
the  Doctor's.  The  inhabitants  of  our  side  of  the  moon  have,  evi- 
dentiy,  no  darkness  at  all ;  in  the  absence  of  the- sun  they  have 
a  light  from  the  earth  equal  to  that  of  thirteen  full  moons,  so 
that  there  can  be  nothing  of  the  extremes  mentioned. 

The  topography  throughout,  even  when  professing  to  accord 
with  Blunt's  Lunar  Chart,  is  at  variance  with  that  and  all  other 
lunar  charts,  and  even  at  variance  with  itself.  The  points  of  the 
compass,  too,  are  in  sad  confusion  ;  the  writer  seeming  to  be  un- 
aware that,  on  a  lunar  map,  these  are  not  in  accordance  with  ter- 
resUal  points — the  east  being  to  the  left,  and  so  forth. 

Deceived,  perhaps,  by  the  vague  titles  Mare  Nubium^  Mart 
TranquilitatiSy  Mare  Fcecunditaiis,  etc.,  given  by  astronomers  of 
former  times  to  the  dark  patches  on  the  moon's  surface,  Mr.  L. 
has  long  details  respecting  oceans  and  other  large  bodies  of  water 
in  the  moon  ;  whereas  there  is  no  astronomical  point  more  posi- 
tively ascertained  than  that  no  such  bodies  exist  there.  In  ex- 
amining the  boundary  between  light  and  darkness  in  a  crescent 
or  gibbous  moon,  where  this  boundary  crosses  any  of  the  dark 
places,  the  line  of  division  is  found  to  be  jagged  ;  but  were  these 
dark  places  liquid,  they  would  evidently  be  even. 


Tbe  deecriptioD  of  the  win^  of  the  inan-bat  (on  page  £1)  ii 
but  a  literal  copy  of  Peter  Wilkins'  sccount  of  the  wings  of  his 
flying  islandcra.  This  simple  fact  should  at  least  have  induced 
suspicion. 

On  page  23  we  read  tlius — "  Wliat  a  prodigious  influence  must 
our  thirteen  times  larger  globe  have  exercised  upou  this  satellite 
when  an  embryo  in  tbe  womb  of  time,  the  passive  subject  of  chem- 
ical affinity  1"  Now,  this  is  very  fine ;  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  no  astronomer  could  have  made  such  remark,  especiatly  to 
any  "  Journal  of  Science,"  for  the  earth  in  the  sense  intended  (that 
of  bulk)  is  not  only  thirteen  but  forty-nine  times  larger  th&n  lh« 
moon.  A  similar  objection  applies  to  tbe  five  or  six  concluding 
pages  of  the  pamphlet,  where,  by  way  of  introduction  to  soma 
discoveries  in  Saturn,  the  philosophical  correspondent  is  nutde  to 
give  a  minute  school-boy  actx>unt  of  that  planet — an  account  quita 
supererogatory,  it  might  be  presumed,  iu  the  case  of  '•  The  Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Science.'' 

But  there  is  one  point,  in  especial,  which  should  have  instantly 
betrayed  the  fiction.  Let  us  imagine  the  power  really  poeseBsed 
of  seeing  animals  on  the  moon's  hurface — what  in  such  case  would 
first  arrest  tbe  attention  of  an  observer  from  the  earth  t  Certainly 
neither  the  shape,  size,  nor  any  other  peculiarity  in  these  animala 
so  soon  as  their  remarkable  jKwi'fion— they  would  seem  to  be 
walking  heels  up  and  head  down,  after  the  iasbion  of  fli«  on  a 
ceihng.  The  real  obaerver  (however  prepared  by  previous  know- 
ledge) would  have  commented  on  this  odd  phenomenon  befbra 
proceeding  to  other  details  ;  the  fictitious  observer  has  not  evan 
alluded  to  the  subject,  but  in  the  case  of  the  man^bats  speaks  of 
Boeing  their  entire  bodies,  when  it  is  demonstrable  that  he  could 
have  seen  Uttle  more  than  the  apparently  fl.it  hemisphere  of  tha 

I  may  as  well  observe,  in  conclusion,  tliat  the  size,  and  espa- 
cially  the  powers  of  the  man-bala,  (for  example,  their  ability  to 
fly  in  BO  rare  an  atmosphere — if^  indeed,  the  moon  has  any,)  with 
most  of  the  other  fancies  in  regard  to  animal  and  vegetable  exitb> 
euce,  are  at  variance  generally  with  all  analogical  reasoning  on 
■iieM  thomes,  and  that  analog;  here  will '  uften  amount  Iq 
tbe  most  positive  demonstration.     Tbe  temperature  of  tha 
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for  instance,  is  rather  above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  Mr.  Locke, 
consequently,  has  committed  a  serious  oversight  in  not  represent- 
ing his  man-bats,  his  bisons,  his  game  of  all  kinds — to  say  nothing 
of  his  vegetables — as  each  and  all  done  to  a  turn. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  suggestions 
attributed  to  Brewster  and  Herschell  in  the  beginning  of  the  hoax, 
about  the  "  transfusion  of  artificial  light  through  the  focal  object 
3f  vision,"  etc,  etc.,  belong  to  that  species  of  figurative  writing 
which  comes  roost  properly  under  the  head  of  rigmarole.  There 
is  a  real  and  very  definite  limit  to  optical  discovery  among  the 
stars,  a  limit  whose  nature  need  only  be  stated  to  be  understood. 
I^  indeed,  the  casting  of  large  lenses  were  all  that  is  required,  the 
ingenuity  of  man  would  ultimately  prove  equal  to  the  task,  and 
we  might  have  them  of  any  size  demanded  ;*  but,  unhappily,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  size  in  the  lens,  and  consequently  of 
space -penetrating  power,  is  the  diminution  of  light  from  the  object 
by  difiusion  of  the  rays.  And  for  this  evil  there  is  no  remedy 
within  human  reach ;  for  an  object  is  seen  by  means  of  that  light 
alone,  whether  direct  or  reflected,  which  proceeds  from  the  object 
itself.  Thus  the  only  artificial  light  which  could  avail  Mr.  Locke, 
would  be  such  as  he  should  be  able  to  throw,  m>t  upon  **  the  focal 
object  of  vision,"  but  upon  the  moon.  It  hao  been  easily  calcu- 
lated that  when  the  light  proceeding  from  a  heavenly  body  be- 
comes so  difl'used  as  to  be  as  weak  as  the  natural  light  given  out 
by  the  stars  collectively  in  a  clear,  moonless  night,  then  the  hea- 
venly body  for  any  practical  purpose  is  no  longer  visible. 

The  singular  blunders  to  which  I  have  referred  being  properly 
understood,  we  shall  have  all  the  better  reason  f5r  wonder  at  the 
prodigious  success  of  the  hoax.  Not  one  person  in  ten  discredited 
it,  and  (strangest  point  of  all !)  the  doubters  were  chiefly  those 
who  doubted  without  being  able  to  say  why — the  ignorant,  those 
uninformed  in  astronomy,  people  who  would  not  believe  because 
the  thing  was  so  novel,  so  entirely  "  out  of  the  usual  way."     A 

*  Neither  of  the  Herschells  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  a  speculum  uz 
feet  in  diameter,  and  now  the  marvel  has  been  triimiphantly  accomplished 
bj  Lord  Rosse.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  physical  impotsibiliiy  in  our  casting 
lenses  of  even  fifty  feet  diameter  or  more.  A  sufficiency  of  means  anc*  9hiU 
m  all  that  is  demanded. 
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grave  professor  of  mathemntica  in  a  Virginian  college  told  me 
Beriously  that  be  hud  ns  doabl  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  affiurl 
The  great  effect  wrought  upon  the  public  mind  is  referable,  first, 
to  the  novelty  of  the  idea  ;  secondly,  to  the  fancy -excitiog  and 
reason-re  pressing  character  of  the  ailedged  discoveries ;  thirdly, 
to  the  conBummat«  tnct  nith  which  the  deception  was  brougbt 
forth ;  fourthly,  to  the  exquisite  vraisemiilima)  of  the  narration. 
The  hoax  was  circulated  to  an  imniense  esltnt,  was  translatAd 
into  various  languages — was  even  made  the  subject  of  (quizzical) 
discussion  in  nstrononiical  societies  t  drew  down  upon  iUelf  the 
grave  denunciation  of  Dick,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly 
the  greatest  kit  in  the  wuy  of  xensalion — of  merely  popular  senaa- 
tioD — ever  made  by  any  similar  fiction  either  in  America  or  in 
Kurope. 

Having  read  the  &loon  story  to  an  end,  and  found  it  antidpa- 
tive  of  all  the  main  points  of  my  "  Hans  Phaall,"  I  suffered  tfaa 
latter  to  remain  unfinished.  The  chief  design  in  carrying  my 
fapro  to  the  moon  was  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  describing 
the  lunar  scenery,  but  I  found  that  he  could  add  very  little  to  the 
minute  and  authentic  account  of  Sir  John  Herscheli.  The  first 
part  of  ■  Uaas  Phaoll,"  occupying  about  eighteen  pages  of  "Hie 
Messenger,"  embraced  merely  a  journal  of  the  passage  between 
the  two  orbs,  and  a  few  words  of  general  observntion  on  the  moit 
obvious  features  of  the  salellite  ;  the  second  part  will  most  proba- 
bly never  appear.  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  even  to  bring  my 
voyager  back  to  his  parent  earth.  He  remains  where  1  left  him, 
and  is  still,  I  believe,  "  the  man  in  the  moon." 

From  the  epoch  of  the  hoax  "  Tlie  Bun''  shone  with  unmitigated 
splendor.  The  start  thus  given  the  paper  insured  it  a  triumph; 
it  has  now  a  daily  circulation  of  not  far  from  fifty  thousand  oopie^ 
and  is,  therefore,  probably,  the  most  really  influential  journal  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Ila  success  firmly  established  "the  penny 
syBtem"  throughout  the  country,  and  (Uimugh  "  The  Snn")  ooiue- 
quently,  we  are  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Locke  for  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  ever  yet  taken  in  the  pathway  of  human 
progress. 

On  disiiolring,  about  a  year  afterwards,  his  connexion  witb  Ur. 
Beach,  Mr.  Locke  established  a  political  daily  paper,  "The  TSitnt. 
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Era,"  conducting  it  with  distinguished  ability.  In  this  journal  he 
made,  very  unwisely,  an  attempt  at  a  second  hoax,  giving  the 
finaU  of  the  adventures  of  Mungo  Park  in  Africa — the  writer  pre- 
tending to  have  come  into  possession,  by  some  accident,  of  the 
lost  MSS.  of  the  traveller.  No  one,  however,  seemed  to  be  de- 
ceived, (Mr.  Locke's  columns  were  a  suspected  district,)  and  the 
adventures  were  never  brought  to  an  end.  They  were  richly 
imaginative. 

The  next  point  made  by  their  author  was  the  getting  up  a  book 
on  magnetism  as  the  primum  mobile  of  the  universe,  in  connexion 
with  Doctor  Sherwood,  the  practitioner  of  magnetic  remedies. 
The  more  immediate  purpose  of  the  treatise  was  the  setting  forth 
a  new  magnetic  method  of  obtaining  the  longitude.  The  matter 
was  brought  before  Congress  and  received  with  favorable  attention. 
What  definite  action  was  had  I  know  not.  A  review  of  the 
work  appeared  in  "The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,'*  and  made 
sad  havoc  of  the  whole  project.  It  was  enabled  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, by  attacking  in  detail  the  accuracy  of  some  calculations  of 
no  very  radical  importance.  These  and  others  Mr.  Locke  is  now 
engaged  in  carefully  revising ;  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  his 
theory  (which  he  has  reached  more  by  dint  of  imagination  than 
of  anything  else)  will  finally  be  established,  although,  perhaps, 
never  thoroughly  by  him. 

His  prose  style  is  noticeable  for  its  concision,  lurainousness, 
completeness — each  quality  in  its  proper  place.  He  has  that 
method  so  generally  characteristic  of  genius  proper.  Everything 
he  writes  is  a  model  in  its  peculiar  way,  serving  just  the  purposes 
intended  and  nothing  to  spare.  He  has  written  some  poetry, 
which,  through  certain  radical  misapprehensions,  is  not  very 
good. 

Like  most  men  of  true  imagination,  Mr.  Locke  h  a  seemiugly 
paradoxical  compound  of  coolness  and  excitability. 

He  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  symmetrically 
formed  ;  there  is  an  air  of  distinction  about  his  whole  person — 
the  air  noble  of  genius.  His  face  is  strongly  pitted  by  the  small- 
pox, and,  perhaps  from  the  same  c^iuse,  there  is  a  marked  obliquity 
in  the  eyes  ;  a  certain  calm,  clear  luminoumesSj  however,  about 
these  latter,  amply  compensates  for  the  defect,  and  the  forehead 
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is  truly  beautifnl  in  its  intellectuality.  I  am  acqiiaiitted  witli  no 
person  poBsessiug  bo  fine  a  foreLsAd  as  Mr.  Locke.  He  is  married, 
and  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  although  no  one  would  gupposa 
liim  to  be  more  tban  thirty-cighL  Qe  m  a  lineal  descendant 
from  the  immortal  author  of  the  "Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing." 
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ily,  ID  a  preface  by 


e  critical  opinions  in 
re  meagre.     A  much 


I 


This  is  a  very  pretty  little  volume,  neatly  printed,  handsomely 
bound,  embracing  some  two  hundred  pages  sixteen-mo.  and  in- 
troduced to  the  public,  somewhat 
Dr.  Ruiiis  W.  Griswold.     In  this  preface  ' 
oranda  of  tlie  personal  authoress,  with  so 
relation  to  her  poems.     The  memoranda 

more  interesting  account  of  Mrs.  Smith  is  given  by  Mr.  John  Neal, 
and  was  included  by  Mr.  John  Keese  in  the  introduction  to  a- 
former  collection  of  her  works,  llie  critical  opinions  may  as  veil 
be  here  quoted,  at  least  in  parL     Dr.  Griswold  says  : 

Seeking  enireBnoD,  yet  ihrmkiiig  from  Dotoriet;,  aud  with  a  full  ahm  tt 
tlut  rcapect  for  a  just  bme  Uid  appredation  which  belongs  ti>  evay  }aA- 
ton^  nund.  yet  oppressed  by  its  shadow  when  circumaUiioo  1*  the  impellti^ 
motive  of  publication,  the  writing  of  Mn.  Smitli  might  wull  be  suppoaed  to 
betrnj  great  inequaJity ;  still  in  ber  many  ooutribudoDs  to  the  magauDca,  it 
U  rctoiirlutble  hnw  few  of  lier  pieces  display  the  usual  eorelosfmess  and  haitA 
of  magudne  articles.  As  an  essayist  especially,  while  graceful  and  lirely. 
■he  is  compact  and  vigorous ;  while  through  poems,  essays,  tales,  and  eritt- 
dsms,  (for  her  LndusCntnu  pen  seems  iKjuotly  sldlful  and  happy  in  each  et 
thera  departments  of  litpinture,)  through  all  her  numiAild  writings,  indeed, 
there  runs  the  same  beautiful  rein  of  [^ilosophy.  vix, : — that  truth  and  good- 
oess  of  themselrcs  impart  a  hol^-  light  to  Qm  mind  whicli  gives  it  a  power 
fcr  above  mere  inlelloctualitT ;  that  the  higliest  order  nf  human  intelhgeocO 
■pringe  (rom  the  moral  ancf  not  the  reasoning  foculties.  ....  Mrs.  Smitli'ft 
most  popular  poem  is  *  The  Aconi,"  which,  thnugli  infprior  in  high  kiipin- 
tion  to  "The  SmleM  Child,"  is  by  man j  preferred  for  its  happy  play  of  bocy 
and  proper  fini^     Her  sonnets,  of  which  she  has  written  many,  haTB  not 

S'   been  as  mudi  admired  as  the  "April  Rain,"  "The  Brook,    and  otber 
ilive  pieces,  which  we  find  in  many  popular  collections. 

"  The  Sinless  Child  "  was  originally  published  in  the  "  Sonthem 
Uterary  Messenger,"  where  it  at  once  attracted  much  atlentioa 
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firom  the  novelty  of  its  conception  and  the  general  grace  w^  pu- 
rity of  its  style.  Undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  most  original 
of  American  poems — surpassed  in  this  respect,  we  think,  only  by 
Maria  del  Occidente'6  "  Bride  of  Seven."  Of  course,  we  spedc 
merely  of  long  poems.  We  have  had  in  this  country  many  brief 
fugitive  pieces  far  excelUng  in  this  most  important  point  (origi- 
nality) either  "The  Bride  of  Seven'*  or  "The  Sinless  Child"— 
far  excelling,  indeed,  any  translantic  poems.  After  all,  it  is  chiefly 
in  works  of  what  is  absurdly  termed  "  sustained  eflbrt "  that  we 
fall  in  any  material  respect  behind  our  progenitors. 

"  The  Sinless  Child  "  is  quite  long,  including  more  than  two 
hundred  stanzas,  generally  of  eight  lines.  The  metre  through- 
out is  iambic  tetrameter,  alternating  with  trimeter — in  other  words, 
lines  of  four  iambuses  alternate  with  lines  of  three.  The  varia- 
tions from  this  order  are  rare.  The  design  of  the  poem  is  very 
imperfectly  made  out.  The  conception  is  much  better  than  the 
execution.  "  A  simple  cottage  maiden,  Eva,  given  to  the  world 
in  the  widowhood  of  one  parent  and  the  angelic  existence  of  the 

other is  found  from  her  birth  to  be  as  meek  and  gentle 

as  are  those  pale  flowers  that  look  imploringly  upon  us.  . . .  She 
IS  gifted  with  the  power  of  interpreting  the  beautiful  mysteries  of 

our  earth For  her  the  song  of  the  bird  is  not  merely  the 

pushing  forth  of  a  nature  too  full  of  blessedness  to  be  silent .... 
the  humblest  plant,  the  simplest  insect,  is  each  alive  with  truth. 
....  She  sees  the  world  not  merely  with  mortal  eyes,  but  looks 
within  to  the  pure  internal  life  of  which  the  outward  is  but  a 
type,"  etc.,  etc.  These  passages  are  taken  from  the  Argument 
prefixed  to  Part  I.  The  general  thesis  of  the  poetess  may,  per- 
haps, be  stated  as  the  demonstration  that  the  superior  wisdom  is 
moral  rather  than  intellectual ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
her  subject  was  ever  precisely  apparent  to  herself.  In  a  word, 
she  seems  to  have  vacillated  between  several  conceptions — the  only 
very  definite  idea  being  that  of  extreme  beauty  and  purity  in  a 
child.  At  one  time  we  fancy  her,  for  example,  attempting  to 
show  that  the  condition  of  absolute  sanctity  is  one  through  which 
mortality  may  know  all  things  and  hold  converse  with  the  an- 
gels ;  at  another  we  suppose  it  her  purpose  to  "create  "  (in  criti- 
cal language)  an  entirely  novel  being,  a  something  that  is  neither 
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angeknor  mortal,  nor  yet  fiury  ia  the  ordinary  sensd — in  ■  worf 

an  original  fna.  Desi(li?a  Ihesu  two  promiDent  fancies,  howevea 
there  are  various  others  which  seem  continually  flitting  i 
out  of  the  poet's  vision,  ihi  that  her  whole  »orb  has  an  indetOR 
minate  air.  Of  this  she  apparently  becumes  conacious  towitr^ 
the  conclusion,  and  in  the  iinal  stanu  endeavors  to  remedy  t! 
diflioulty  by  summing  up  her  design — 

The  uoltu  child,  with  iDiuHinn  high. 

Awhile  to  cuth  van  girsa. 
To  ahDW  ua  that  out  world  should  be 

The  vestibule  of  heaven. 

Kd  we  but  in  the  holy  light 

or  trutli  and  goodaess  cue. 

We  might  commuoiun  hold  ynQi  Ood 

And  npirils  Erom  the  eldea. 

The  conduct  of  the  narrative  is  sratrcaiy  more  determinate — il^; 

indeed,  "  The  Sinless  Child  "  can  be  said  to  include  a  D 

at  all.     The  poem  is  occupied  in  its  first  part  with  a  desotiptiOB 

of  the  child,  her  saintly  character,  her  lone  wanderings,  the  Ish 

she  deduces  from  all  animal  and  vegetable  things,  and  her  com* 

munings  with  the  angels.     We  have  then  discussions  with  [ 

mother,  who  is  made  to  introduce  episodical  tales,  one  of  "OiA 

Richard,"  another  called  "  The  Defrauded  Heart,"  (a  tale  of  a 

miser,)  and  another  entitled  "  The  Stepmother.''     Towards  t 

end  of  the  poem  a  lover,  Alfred  Linne,  la  brought  upon  the  n 

He  has  been  reckless  and  sinful,  but  is  reclaimed  by  the  heavenly 

nature  of  Eva.     He  finds  her  sleeping  in  a  forest.     At  this  p 

occur  some  of  the  finest  and  moat  characteristic  passages  of  tlw 

poem. 

Uuwonted  tbnu^jlit,  unwonted  calm 

0IKjn  his  epiril  fill ; 
For  be  unwittinf^l;  had  Kioghl 
Yoang  Bva'a  h^owed  dell. 
And  breathuJ  lliat  atmoephere  of  lore, 

Aronod  her  pnlb  that  grew : 
liat  evil  from  her  at*!™  repelled 
The  good  tuito  her  drew. 
Jifem. — The  last  quatrain  of  this  sLinzu  would  have  been 
readily  ojmprehended  if  punctuated  and  written  thus — 
And  breathed  that  atraoaphere  of  tuve 

Around  her  path  tliat  grew — 
nuit  evil  frnm  her  steps  repelled — 
l^t  good  unto  her  drew. 
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We  may  as  well  observe  here,  too,  that  although  neatly  printed, 
the  volume  abounds  in  typographical  errors  that  very  frequently 
mar  the  sense — as  at  page  66,  for  example,  where  come  (near  the 
bottom)  is  improperly  used  for  came^  and  scorching  (second  line 
from  the  top)  is  substituted  for  searching.  We  proceed  with  Al 
fred's  discovery  of  Eva  in  t^e  wood. 

Now  Eva  opes  her  child-like  eyes 

And  lifts  her  tranqml  head ; 
And  Albert,  like  a  guiltj  thing, 

Had  from  her  presence  fled. 
But  Eva  maricea  his  troubled  brow, 

His  sad  and  thoughtful  eyes, 
As  if  they  sought  yet  shrank  to  hold 

Their  converse  with  the  skies. 

Communion  with  the  skies — would  have  been  far  better.  It 
seems  strange  to  us  that  any  one  should  have  overlooked  the 

word. 

And  all  her  kindly  nature  btirred, 

She  prayed  him  to  remain ; 
Well  conscious  that  the  pure  have  power 

To  balm  much  human  paia 
There  mingled  too,  as  in  a  dream. 

About  brave  Albert  Linne, 
A  real  and  ideal  form 

Her  soul  had  formed  within. 

We  give  the  punctuation  here  as  we  find  it ; — it  is  incorrect 
throughout,  interfering  materially  with  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  passage.  There  should  be  aTx>mma  after  *^  And"  in  the 
first  line,  a  comma  in  place  of  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the 
second  line,  no  point  at  the  end  of  the  third  line,  a  comma  after 
"  mingled,"  and  none  after  "  form."  These  seeming  minutice  are 
of  real  importance ;  but  we  refer  to  them,  in  case  of  "  The  Sin- 
less Child,"  because  here  the  aggregate  of  this  species  of  minor 
error  is  unusually  remarkable.  Of  course  it  is  the  proof-reader  or 
editor,  and  not  Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  to  blame. 

Her  trusting^  hand  fair  Era  laid 

In  that  of  Albert  Linne, 
And  for  one  trembling  moment  turned 

Her  gentle  thoughts  witliin. 
Deep  tenderness  was  in  the  glance 

That  restea  on  his  fiEice, 
As  if  her  woman-heart  had  found 

Iti  own  abiding-plaott. 
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And  eTermoro  to  him  it  si>emed 

Her  voice  moro  Lquid  grew— 
"  Dear  youtli.  th^  *oul  aiid  mina  are  one 

One  80ura>  their  being  drew  I 
And  Cbej  muit  mingle  evermore — 

Thj  thou^hlH  of  Icrve  and  me 
"Will,  as  a  luht.  thy  footsteps  ^uide 

To  life  uid  myatery." 
HicTC  was  a  eadnesa  in  her  tone. 

But  love  UQ&thfimed  deep; 
As  from  the  contn  of  the  soul 

Wliere  the  diTioe  may  sleep ; 
Prophetic  wna  tlie  tone  and  Icxilt. 

And  Albert's  noble  benrt 
Sank  with  a  etraose  fnrebeding  dread 

Lest  Evs  eliould  deport. 
And  when  eta  bent  her  IJroid  ejei 

As  she  beside  lum  Imelt, 
The  preuure  of  her  unless  tipe 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt. 
And  nil  of  earth  and  all  of  sin 

Fled  from  her  minted  side ; 


It  would,  perlmps,  have  been  out  of  keeping  with  tbe  more  oV 
vious  plan  of  tbe  poem  to  miike  Eva  renlly  the  bride  of  AJbvb 
She  does  not  wed  him,  but  dies  tranquilly  in  bed,  soon  after  thg 
spiritual  union  in  tbe  forest.     "Eva,"  says  the  Argument  of  Pai< 
VH^  "  hath  fulfilled  her  destiny.     Material  things  eai 
minister  to  the  growth  of  her  spirit.      That  wakiug  of  the  » 
to  its  own  deep  mysteries— its  oneness  with  another- 
accomplished.     A  human  soui  is  perfected."     At  this  point  t 
poem  may  be  said  to  have  its  conclusion. 

In  looking  buck  at  its  general  plan,  we  cannot  fail  lo  see  trai 
of  high  poetic  capacity.  The  tirst  point  to  be  commended  b  t 
reach  or  aim  of  the  poetess.  She  is  evidently  discontented  wi 
the  bald  routine  of  common-place  themes,  and  originality  ha*  bt 
with  ber  a  principal  object.  In  all  cases  of  fictitious  compoaitit 
it  should  bo  the  _firsl  object — by  which  we  do  not  mean  to 
that  it  can  ever  be  considered  as  tbe  moat  important.  But,  a 
TU  paribui,  every  class  of  fiction  is  the  better  for  originality 
every  writer  is  false  to  bis  own  interest  if  he  fails  to  avail  himi 
at  the  outset,  of  the  effect  which  is  certainly  and  invariably  d 
Table  from  the  great  elemant,  novtlty. 
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The  execution  of  '*  The  Sinless  Child"  is,  as  we  have  ahready 
said,  inferior  to  its  conception — that  is,  to  its  conception  as  it 
floated,  rather  than  steadily  existed,  in  the  brain  of  the  authoress. 
She  enables  us  to  see  that  she  has  very  narrowly  missed  one  of 
those  happy  "  creations"  wl^ich  now  and  then  immortalize  the 
poet  With  a  good  deal  more  of  deliberate  thought  before  put- 
ting pen  to  paper,  with  a  good  deal  more  of  the  constructive  abili- 
ty, and  with  more  rigorous  discipline  in  the  minor  merits  of  style, 
and  of  what  is  termed  in  the  school-prospectuses,  composition, 
Mrs.  Smith  would  have  made  of  **  The  Sinless  Child"  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  American  poems.  While  speaking 
of  the  execution,  or,  more  properly,  the  conduct  of  the  work,  we 
may  as  well  mention,  first,  the  obviousness  with  which  the  stories 
introduced  by  Eva's  mother  are  interpolated,  or  episodical ;  it  is 
permitted  every  reader  to  see  that  they  have  no  natural  con- 
nexion with  the  true  theme ;  and,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  written  long  before  the  main  narrative  was  pro- 
jected. In  the  second  place,  we  must  allude  to  the  artificiality  of 
the  Arguments^  or  introductory  prose  passages,  prefacing  each 
Part  of  the  poem.  Mrs.  Smith  had  no  sounder  reason  for  employ- 
ing them  than  Milton  and  the  rest  of  the  epicists  have  employed 
them  before.  If  it  be  said  that  they  are^ necessary  for  the  proper 
comprehension  of  a  poem,  we  reply  that  this  is  saying  nothing  for 
them,  but  merely  much  against  the  poem  which  demands  them  as 
a  necessity.  Every  work  of  art  should  contain  within  itself  all 
that  is  required  for  its  own  comprehension.  An  "  argument"  is 
but  another  form  of  the  "  This  is  an  ox"  subjoined  to  the  portrait 
of  an  animal  with  horns.  But  in  making  these  objections  to  the 
management  of  "  The  Sinless  Child,"  we  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  insisting  upon  them  as  at  all  material,  in  view  of  the 
lofty  merit  of  originality — a  merit  which  pervades  and  invigorates 
the  whole' work,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  at  least,  is  far,  very 
fer  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  every  inartisticality  of 
construction.  A  work  of  art  may  be  admirably  constructed,  and 
yet  be  null  as  regards  every  essentiality  of  that  truest  art  which 
is  but  the  happiest  development  of  nature  ;  but  no  work  of  art  can 
embody  within  itself  a  proper  originality  without  giving  the 
plainest  manifestations  of  the  creative  spirit,  or,  in  more  oommon 


pyliBM,  pf f**>***'  in  "^  author.     The  origin^ity  of  "  The 
^^114"  wtnild  cover  a  multitude  of  greater  Uofects  than 
Smitli  ever  committed,  aod  must  forever  entitle  it  to  the  Bfdwinr' 
tion  and  respect  of  every  competent  critic. 

As  reg&tds  detatched  passages,  we  think  that  the  episode  of 
"  Tlie  Stepmother"  may  bo  fairly  cited  as  the  beat  in  the  poem 
Toil  spesk  of  Hnbert's  aeoaad  wife,  a  lofty  dauG  and  bold ; 
I  like  not  ba  forfaiildiiig  air,  aud  rorehend  hjgh  and  cold. 
The  orphanB  have  oo  caUBB  for  grief;  she  daro  not  0vti  it  now, 
Tbougb  nolhing  but  &  gbostly  fear  bor  heart  of  pride  could  bow. 
One  night  tbo  boy  his  inatiier  called ;  tbey  lieard  him  weeping  e»T, 
"  Sweet  molJiur,  kiw  poor  Eddy's  cheek  and  wipe  his  tears  awaj. 
Red  grow  tlie  ladj's  bruw  with  rage,  otul  yet  eliu  feclu  a  etrife 
"'  iDger  and  of  tenyjr,  too,  at  tIiou{{ht  of  that  dead  wife. 
Wild  roare  the  wind ;  the  li^ts  bum  Wue ;  the  watch-dog  howla  with 
Loud  neighs  the  steed  from  out  the  AtaU.    What  form  is  gliding  nearl 
So  lalch  u  raised,  no  step  is  beard,  but  a  pluuitom  Gila  the  space — 
A  (bected  spectre  from  uic  dead,  irilli  cold  and  leaden  fww. 
What  boots  it  that  no  other  eye  beheld  Uie  shade  appear  I 
The  guilty  lad j's  ^ilty  soul  bebotil  it  phun  aod  dear. 
It  slowly  glides  vitbiii  the  room  and  sadly  looks  around. 
And,  stooping,  kissed  her  daughter's  chivk  with  Upi  that  gave  no  lotnul 
Tien  softly  on  the  slep^dome's  aim  aho  laid  a  death-cold  hani 
Tet  it  lutlK  Korcbed  within  the  Seeh  like  to  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  gliding  on  with  noieele;*  fool,  o'er  winding  stair  and  ball, 
"''ic  ncBTS  Uic  chamber  where  is  heard  her  iuiiint'B  trembhog  coD. 

«  smouthHd  Ibe  pillow  wh^  he  lay,  she  warmly  tucked  the  bed, 
She  wiped  hia  tean  and  atroked  (he  curls  that  clustered  round  his  be»L 
The  chUd.  care^aed,  unknowing  fear,  hath  nestled  bun  to  rest ; 
The  mother  folda  her  wings  b^ido — Ibe  mother  from  the  blest  I 

The  metre  of  this  episode  lias  been  altered  from  its  orij 
form,  and,  wa  think,  improved  by  the  nltoration.     Formeriy, 
place  of  four  lines  of  seven  iambuses,  the  stanza  consisted  of  eigl 
lines — a  line  of  four  iambuses  alturnating  with  otio  of  thi 
more  ordinary  and  artificial,  therefore  a  leas  deeirable 
ment.    In  the  three  last  quatrains  there  is  nu  awkward  TitcilUtii 
between  the  present  and  perfect  tenser,  as  in  the  words  '.'belwli 
"  glides,"    "  kissed,"    "  laid,"    "  hath    scorched, 
"  wiped,"  "  hath  nestled,"  "  folds."      These  petty  objeetionc, 
course,  will  by  no  means  interfere  with  the  reader' 
of  the  episode,  with  ]m  admiration  of  its  pathos,  its  deiicM^ 
ila  grace — we  ha'  almost  forgotten  to  say  of  its  piiro  and  1 
isuigiDattoa.  :  ^ 
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We  proceed  to  cull  from  ^*  The  Sinless  Child,"  a  few  brief  bul 
luppy  passages  at  random. 

G^tle  she  was  and  foil  of  loye, 

With  Yoice  exceeding  sweet, 
And  eyes  of  dove-like  tendemen 

Where  joy  and  tadnees  meet. 

with  calm  and  tranquil  eye 


That  turned  instinctively  to  seek 
The  bluenets  of  the  sky. 

Bright  missals  from  angelic  throngs 

Jn  every  bye-wiy  left — 
How  were  the  earth  of  glory  shorn 

Were  it  of  flowers  bereft  I 

And  wheresoc'er  the  weary  heart 

Turns  in  its  dim  despair, 
The  meek-eyed  blossom  upward  looks, 

Inviting  it  to  prayer. 

Tlie  Yeiy  winds  were  hushed  to  peace 

Within  the  quiet  dell, 
Or  murmured  through  the  rustling  bough 

JAke  breathings  of  a  shell. 

The  mystery  of  life ; 
Its  many  hopes,  its  many  feart, 

Its  sorrow  and  its  strife — 
A  spirit  to  behold  in  all 

To  guide,  admonish,  cheer, — 
Forever,  in  all  time  and  place. 

To  feel  an  angel  near. 

I  may  not  scorn  the  spirit's  rights. 

For  I  have  seen  it  rise. 
All  written  oer  with  thought,  thought,  thought. 

As  with  a  thousand  eyes  I 

Aad  there  are  things  that  blight  the  soul 

As  with  a  mildew  blight^ 
And  in  the  temple  of  th:  Lord 

Put  out  the  bUssed  light 

It  is  in  the  paint  of  passages  such  as  these,  in  their  vigor,  terse- 
ness and  novelty,  combined  with  exquisite  delicacy,  that  the  more 
obvious  merit  of  the  poem  consists.  A  thousand  such  quotable 
paragraphs  are  interspersed  through  the  work,  and  of  themselves 
would  be  sufficient  to  insure  its  popularity.  But  we  repeat  that 
a  hi  loftier  ezcellenoe  Ues  perdu  amid  the  minor  defioiendes  of 
''The  Sinl«tt  Child." 
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The  otber  po«ras  of  the  volume  arc,  as  entire  conii>ositiona,' 
ection,  hut,  in  general,  huve  less  of  the  trae  poeticitf 
element  "The  Acorn"  is  perfect  as  regards  its  construction— 
althoDgb,  to  be  sure,  the  design  ia  so  airople  Uiat  it  could  scarcely 
be  marred  in  its  execution.  The  idea  b  the  old  one  of  detailing. 
the  progress  of  a  plant  front  its  germ  to  its  maturity,  with  tb»- 
i  and  general  viciasitudeB  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  t^. 
case  of  the  acorn  the  vicissitudes  are  well  imagined,  and  the  exe- 
cution ia  more  skilfully  managed — is  more  deSiiite,  vigorous  andj 
pronounced,  than  in  the  longer  poem.  The  chief  of  the  minoc 
objections  is  to  the  rhythm,  which  ia  imperfect,  vacillating  awk- 
wardly between  iambuses  and  anapeesta,  afte^  such  fashion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  whelher  the  rhythm  in  itadf — that  ia,. 
whether  the  general  intention  is  anapaestical  or  iambic.  AnSr- 
pieats  introduced,  for  the  relief  of  monotone,  into  an  iamUfi 
rhythm,  are  not  only  admissible  but  commenduble,  if  not  abso- 
lutely demanded  ;  but  in  this  case  they  prevail  to  such  an  eztani 
as  to  overpower  the  iambic  intention,  thus  rendering  the  whola. 
versification  difficult  of  comprehension.  We  give,  by  way  of  ex*; 
ample,  a  stanzn  with  the  acanning  divisions  and  quntitiw : 
Tbej^cwno  |  with  pfla  ]  Ihal  ahmild  life  [  bestow  ;  | 

The  dew  |  uid  tlia  li  |  viug  air —  | 
The  bane  |  ijikt  should  work  |  iU  dead  |  ^  wo,  | 

The  Tit  |  tie  men  |  had  there  ;  | 
to  the  gray  |  moss  cop  |  was  the  mil  |  dew  brought,  | 

T^e  w<mn  I'iniTnwe-  |  leaf  roUerl,  | 
And  ma  |  nj  thinga  Iwith  (le=fruc  |  tion  fraught  | 
That  ild  doom  |  were  quicic  |  ly  told.  | 
Here  iambuses  and  unapxata  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  tha 
-  ear  hesitates  to  receive  the  rhythm  as  either  annpiestic  or  tambit:^ 
that  ia,  it  hesitates  to  receive  it  aa  anything  at  ail.     A  rhythm 
atoold  always  be  diatinctSy  marked  by  i[s  firet  foot — that  ia  ta 
uy,  if  the  design  is  iambic,  we  should  commence  with  an  tuunia^ 
taheable  iambus,  and  proceed  with  this  fi.>ut  until  the 
fairly  accustomed  to  it  before  wo  attempt  variation  ;  for  whi 
indeed,  there  is  no  Jifcessiti/  unless  for  the  relief  of  monoUii 
When  the  rhythm  is  in  this  manner  thoroughly  reooguiaed, 
may  sparingly  vary  with  ar.apesla  (or  if  the  rhythm  h«4Nd 
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with  dactyls).  Spondees,  still  more  sparinglj,  as  absolute  dis- 
cords, may  be  also  introduced  either  in  an  iambic  or  trochaic 
rhythm.  In  common  with  a  very  large  majority  of  American, 
and,  indeed,  of  European  poets,  Mrs.  Smith  seems  to  be  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  versification — by  which,  of 
course,  we  mean  its  rationale.  Of  technical  rules  on  the  subject 
there  are  rather  more  than  enough  in  our  prosodies,  and  from 
these  abundant  rules  are  deduced  the  abundant  blunders  of  our 
poets.  There  is  not  a  prosody  in  existence  which  is  WQ|-th  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  poems  included  in  the  volume  before  us, 
we  greatly  prefer  ^'  The  Summons  Answered."  It  has  more  of 
power  J  more  of  genuine  imagination  than  anything  written  by  its 
author.  It  is  a  story  of  three  **  bacchanals,"  who,  on  their  way 
6x>m  the  scene  of  their  revelry,  are  arrested  by  the  beckoning  of  a 
white  hand  from  the  partially  unclosing  door  of  a  tomb.  One  of 
the  party  obeys  the  summons.  It  is  the  tomb  of  his  wife.  We 
quote  the  two  concluding  stanzas : 

This  restless  life  with  its  little  fears, 

Its  hopes  that  fiide  bo  soon, 
With  its  veamiDg  tenderness  and  tears, 
And  the  burning  agony  that  sears — 

Thewn  gene  down  at  noon — 
The  spirit  crushed  to  its  prison  wall. 

Mindless  of  all  beside — 
Thisyoung  Richard  saw,  and  felt  it  all — 

Well  might  the  dead  abide  I 

The  crimson  light  in  the  east  is  high. 

The  hoar-frost  coldly  gleams, 
And  Richard  chilled  to  Uie  heart  well-nigh. 
Hath  raised  his  wildered  and  bloodshot  eye 

I^hym  that  long  night  of  dreams. 
He  shudders  to  think  of  toe  reckless  bend 

And  the  fearful  oath  he  swore — * 
But  mat  he  thinks  of  the  elag-cold  hand, 

That  opened  the  old  tomb  door. 

With  the  quotation  of  these  really  noble  passages — noble,  be- 
cause full  of  the  truest  poetic  energy — we  take  leave  of  the  fair 
authoress.  She  is  entitled,  beyond  doubt,  to  all,  and  perhaps  to 
much  more  than  the  commendation  she  has  received.  Her  &ult8 
are  among  the  peccadilloes,  and  her  merits  among  the  sterling 

excellencies  of  the  muse. 
Vol.  UI.— 6. 
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Auosa  all  the  pioneers  of  Americaa  literature,  whether  prow 
or  poetical,  there  is  not  one  vrhose  productions  liave  not  been 
much  overrated  by  his  countrymeu.  But  this  fact  is  more  espe- 
cially obvious  ill  respect  to  such  of  these  pioneers  as  are  □□  longer 
living, — Dor  is  it  »  fact  of  so  deeply  transcend cutnl  a  nature  a* 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Emeraons  and  Alcotts.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  but  to  consider  that  gratitude,  surprise,  and  a 
species  of  hyper-patriotic  triumph  have  been  blended,  and  finally 
confounded  with  mere  admiration,  or  appreciation,  in  respect  to 
the  labors  of  our  earlier  writers  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
Death  has  thrown  his  customary  veil  of  the  sacred  over  these 
commingled  feelin<rs,  forbidding  them,  in  a  measure,  to  be  now 
separated  or  subjected  to  analysis.  "  In  speaking  of  the  de- 
ceaaed,"  says  that  excellent  old  English  Moralist,  Jaraes  Puckle, 
in  his  "  Gray  Cap  for  a  Green  Uend,"  "  so  fold  up  your  discourse 
that  their  virtues  may  he  outwardly  shown,  while  their  vices  are 
wrapped  up  in  silence."  And  with  somewhnt  too  inconsiderate* 
promptitude  have  we  followed  the  spirit  of  this  quaint  advioea 
The  mass  of  American  readers  have  been,  hitherto,  in  no  frunQ 
of  tnind  to  view  with  calmness,  and  to  discuss  with  discrimination, 
the  true  claims  of  the  few  who  were  jirsi  in  convincing  the  mother 
country  that  her  sons  were  not  all  brainless,  as,  in  the  plenitude 
of  her  arrogance,  she,  at  one  period,  half  affected  nnd  lialf  wished 
to  believe ;  and  where  any  of  these  few  have  departed  ftoni 
among  us,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  their  pretensions  to  the  test 
of  a  proper  criticism  has  been  enhanced  in  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree. But  even  as  concerns  the  living :  is  there  any  one  so  bKiid 
as  not  to  see  that  Mr.  Cooper,  for  example,  owes  much,  and  that 
Mr.  Paulding  owes  all  of  his  reputation  as  a  novehst,  to  hia  early 
occupation  of  the  field  !  Is  there  any  one  so  dull  as  not  to  know 
that  fictions  which  neither  Mr.  Paulding  nor  Mr.  Cooper  could 
have  written,  are  daily  published  by  native  authors  without  at* 
tracting  more  of  commendation  than  can  he  crammed  into  a  back 
newspaper  paraipaph  ?     And,  again,  is  there  any  one  so  prejfr 


dioed  as  not  to  acknowledge  that  all  this  is  because  tliere  is  no 
longer  either  reason  or  wit  in  the  query, — "  Who  reads  an  Ameri- 
can book  )"  It  is  not  because  wo  lack  the  talent  in  which  the 
dsjs  of  Mr  Fsulding  exuited,  but  because  such  talent  has  shown 
itself  to  je  common.  It  is  not  because  we  have  no  Mr. 
Cooj^ra ;  out  because  it  has  been  demonatrated  that  we  might, 
at  any  moment,  bare  as  many  Mr.  Coopers  as  we  please.  In  fact 
we  are  now  strong  in  our  own  resources.  We  have,  at  length, 
anired  at  that  epoch  when  our  literature  may  and  must  stand  od 
its  own  merits,  or  fall  through  its  own  defects.  We  have  snapped 
asunder  the  leading-stringB  of  our  British  Grandmamma,  and, 
better  still,  we  have  survived  the  first  hours  of  our  novel  freedom, 
— the  first  licentious  hours  of  a  hobbledehoy  braggadocio  and 
swagger.  At  latl,  then,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  he  criticised — 
even  more,  to  be  neglected ;  and  the  journalist  is  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  impeached  for  te»e  majesli  of  the  Democratic 
Spirit,  who  shall  assert,  with  sufficient  humility,  that  we  have 
committed  an  error  in  mistaking  "  Kottell's  Specimens"  for  the 
Pentateuch,  or  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  for  Apollo. 

The  case  of  this  latter  gentleman  is  one  which  well  illustrates 
what  we  have  been  saying.  We  believe  it  was  about  1835  that 
Mr.  Dearborn  republished  the  "  Culprit  Fay,"  which  then,  as  at 
the  period  of  ita  original  issue,  was  belauded  by  the  universal 
American  press,  in  a  manner  which  must  have  appeared  ludicrom 
— not  to  speak  very  pljunly — in  the  eyes  of  nil  unprejudiced  ob- 
servers. With  a  curiosity  much  exdted  by  comuienls  at  oDce  so 
grandiloijuent  and  ao  general,  we  procured  and  read  the  poem. 
What  wo  found  it  we  ventured  to  express  distinctly,  and  at  soma 
length,  in  the  pages  of  the  "Southern  Messenger."  It  is  a  welt- 
versified  and  sufficiently  fluent  composition,  without  high  merit 
of  any  kind.  Its  defects  are  gross  and  superabundant  Its  plot 
and  conduct,  considered  in  reference  to  ite  scene,  are  absurd.  Its 
originality  is  none  at  all.  Its  imagination  (and  this  was  the  great 
feature  insisted  upon  by  its  admirers,)  is  but  a  "  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment,"— but  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  that  lofty  quality 
which  is,  in  fact,  tlio  soul  of  the  Poetic  Sentimcnt^hut  a  drivel- 
ling <jfbr(  to  be  /anei/ttl — an  eflbrt  resulting  in  a  spedes  of  hop- 
aUp-and-go-nMrry  rhodomontade,  which  the  iininiti«ted  (eel  i!t  t^ 


(tatyb)  call  ideality,  ami  to  admire  hh  such,  while  lost  in  anrprise 
at  the  impossibility  of  performing  nt  least  the  latter  hslf  of  the 
duty  with  any  thing  like  satisfaclion  to  themselves.  And  all  thia 
we  not  only  asaerl^d,  but  without  difficulty  proved.  Dr.  Uraka 
has  written  eome  heautiful  poeniB,  but  the  ''  Culprit  Fay,"  is  not 
of  them.  We  neither  expected  to  hear  any  dissent  from  our 
opinions,  nor  did  we  hear  any.  On  the  contrary,  the  approving 
Toice  of  every  critic  in  the  country  whose  dictum  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  respect,  was  to  us  a  sufBcient  assurance  that  we 
had  not  been  very  gro3.sly  in  the  wrong.  In  fact  the  public  taste 
was  then  approaekini/  the  right  The  truth  indeed  had  not,  as 
yet,  made  itself  heard  ;  but  we  had  reached  a  point  at  which  it 
bad  but  \a  be  plainly  and  boldly  put,  to  be,  at  least  tacitly 
admitted. 

This  habit  of  apotheosising  our  literary  pioneers  was  a  most 
indiscriminating  one.  Upon  all  who  wrote,  the  applause  was 
plastered  with  an  impartiality  really  refreshing.  Of  course,  the 
system  favored  the  dunces  at  the  expense  of  true  merit !  and,  since 
there  existed  a  certain  fixed  standard  of  exaggerated  commenda- 
tioii  to  which  all  were  adapted  after  the  fashion  of  Procrustes,  it 
is  clear  that  the  most  meritorious  required  the  least  tlreteking, — 
in  other  words,  ih.it  although  all  were  much  overrated,  the  d&- 
serHng  were  overrated  in  a  less  degree  than  the  unworthy.  Thiu 
with  Brainard  : — a  man  of  indisputable  genius,  who,  in  any  more 
discriminate  system  of  panegyric,  would  have  been  long  ago  be- 
puffed  into  Demi-Deism ;  for  if  "  M'Fingal,"  for  example,  is  in 
reality  what  we  have  been  told,  the  commentators  upon  Trumbull, 
as  a  matter  of  the  simplest  consistency,  should  have  exalted  into 
the  seventh  heaven  of  poetical  dominion  the  auttior  of  the  many 
graceful  and  vigorous  effusions  which  are  now  lying,  in  a  terj 
neat  little  volume,  before  ua.* 

Yet  we  maintain  that  even  these  effusions  have  been  om-  . 
praised,  and  materially  so.  It  is  not  that  Brainard  has  not  nrib-  1 
ten  poems  which  may  rank  with  those  of  any  American,  with  tlia  J 
single  exception  of  Longfellow^bul  that  the  general  merit  of  o 
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r  wliole  national  Muse  has  been  estinisteJ  too  highly,  and  that  thtt 
I  author  of  "  Tlie  Connecticut  River"  has,  individually,  shared  ia 
L  the  exaggeration.  No  poet  ttmong  us  Liis  composed  what  would 
I  observe  the  lithe  of  that  amount  of  upprobalioD  bo  innocently 
I  lirished  upon  Brainard.  But  il  would  not  suit  our  purpose  just 
J  now,  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  analysis  of  iiis  productions.  It 
)  happens,  however,  that  we  open  the  book  at  a  brief  poem,  on 
I  examination  of  which  will  stand  ns  in  good  stead  of  this  general 
•Dslyses,  since  it  is  by  this  very  poem  that  the  admirers  of  ita 
■nthor  are  content  to  swear — since  it  is  the  fashion  to  cito  it  aa 
Job  best — since  thus,  in  short,  it  is  the  chief  basis  of  his  notoriety, 
if  not  the  surest  triumph  of  his  fame. 

We  allude  to  "  The  Fall  of  Niagara,"  and  shall  be  pardoned 
7  quoting  it  in  full. 

The  thouglita  are  etrangc  that  crowd  into  my  bmiD 
While  I  Inok  upward  to  thee.    It  would  eeem 
As  if  (]o<t  puiired  Ihee  trom  his  bnllov  lisod. 
And  hung  his  brow  opon  thy  awful  &unt. 
And  tpoke  in  that  loud  tdIco  which  Meined  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  SaTJour**  sake 
Tbe  "  aoand  of  nuuiy  waters"  and  hud  bade 
lly  flood  Co  throtucle  tlie  ages  back 
And  notch  hie  centuries  in  Uu:  eternal  rocka. 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep.    And  what  ore  we 
That  hear  the  questioa  of  that  voics  sublime  ) 
O.  what  are  all  the  notea  Uiat  ever  rung 
From  wars  vain  trumpet  by  Ihj  ihundenng  «de1 
Tea,  what  Is  all  the  riot  aian  can  make 
In  hia  abort  life  to  Ihj  unceaiini;  ronr ) 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  btv 
Who  drowned  a  world  aod  heaped  the  wnten  I*. 
Above  its  loftiest  mouotainst — a  liglit  wave 
That  breaba  and  whiapen  of  ita  Maker'*  might 

It  is  a  very  usual  thing  to  hear  these  verses  called  noi:  merely 
Uie  best  of  their  author,  but  the  best  which  have  beei>  written  oa 
the  subject  of  Niagara.  Its  positive  merit  appears  tc  ns  cnly 
partial.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  poet  had  seen  the  great 
cataract  before  writing  the  lines ;  but  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  iha 
present  edition,  denies  what,  for  our  own  part,  we  never  believed, 
for  Brainard  was  truly  a  poet,  and  no  poet  could  have  looked 
upon  Niagara,  in  the  substance,  and  written  thus  about  it,  If  ha 
MW  it  al  all,  k.  must  have  been  a  fancy — "  at  a  distance" — "« — 
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as  the  tying  Pindar  says  he  saw  Arohilocna,  who  died  ages  be&n 
the  villain  was  born. 

To  tbe  two  openiug  verseB  we  have  Bo  objection  ;  but  it  umj 
be  well  observed,  in  passing,  that  had  the  mind  of  the  poet  been 
really  "  crowned  with  Rlrange  thoughts,"  and  not  merely  eagagtd 
tn  an  twimvor  to  thiiJc,  he  would  have  entered  at  once  upon  the 
thoughtti  themselves,  without  alluaion  to  the  state  of  his  brwn. 
His  subject  would  have  left  him  no  room  for  self. 

The  third  line  embodies  an  absurd,  and  imposaible,  not  to  say 
a  conteinptiblo  image.  We  ore  called  upon  to  conceive  a  eimilanty 
between  the  continuous  downward  sweep  of  Niagara,  and  tha 
momentary  Hplaahing  of  eome  definite  and  of  course  trifling  quan- 
tity of  water /rom  a  Aanif;  for,  although  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Deity 
himself  which  is  referred  to,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  led,  by  the 
words  "  poured  from  his  hollow  hand,''  to  that  idea  which  has 
been  customarily  attached  to  such  phrase.  It  m  needless  to  say, 
moreover,  that  the  bestowing  upon  Deity  a  human  form,  is  at 
best  a  low  and  most  unideal  conception.*  In  feet  the  poet  has 
committed  the  grossest  of  errors  in  likening  the  fall  to  any  mate- 
rial object;  for  the  human  fancy  can  tasbion  nothing  which  shall 
not  be  inferior  in  majesty  to  the  cataract  itself.  Thus  bathos  is 
inevitable  ;  and  there  is  no  better  exemphficatirn  of  bathos  than 
Mr.  Brainard  has  here  gireu.f 

*  Tbe  EiunBijitariiuu  held  that  Ood  was  lo  be  nodeiBtaod  M  liaTing  really 
■  human  form — See  Clarke's  Sennooa,  toL  L  page  S6,  foL  edit 

"The  drift  of  Miltan'g  argument  leads  him  to  emplov  luignage  wUch 
would  appear, at  first  sight,  to  verge  upmi  their  doctrine:  but  it  will  be  seen 
immediately  that  ho  g^uards  himself  Bgaioat  the  charge  of  having  adopted  one 
of  Uio  moat  ignorant  enora  of  the  dnik  agea  of  the  church." — Dr.  Suimner'a 
Notes  oQ  Milton's  "  Christian  Dcxitriue." 

"Die  opinioo  could  never  have  been  ver;  generaL  Andens,  a  Spian  of 
Uesopotamia,  who  lived  in  the  fuurth  centurj,  wai  oundemoed  for  the  doe- 
trine,  Si  hcreticsl  His  tew  diiwiplea  were  called  Anthropmorphites. — JM* 
Ou  Pin. 

f  It  is  remarkable  thai  Drake,  of  whose  "  Culprit  Fay"  we  have  jnsl  spo- 
ken is,  periiaps,  the  sole  poet  n-ho  has  employed,  id  tlie  description  of  Kia- 
gua,  imagery  which  doe^  not  produce  a  patljeljc  impresainn.  In  one  of  lua 
uuocr  poeuu  be  has  these  magniGceul  lines ; 


Hie  fourth  Una  but  renders  the  matter  worae,  for  here  the 
figure  U  most  innrtietically  shiflod.  The  hnndful  of  water  be- 
comes animate  ;  for  it  Laa  a  froat^that  is,  a  forehead,  and  upon 
this  forehead  the  Deitj  proceeds  to  hang  a  bow,  that  is,  a  rain- 
bow. At  the  same  time  he  "  speaks  in  that  loud  voii^,"  Ac. ; 
and  here  it  is  obvious  that  the  ideas  of  tlie  writer  are  in  a  sad 
state  of  fluctuation  ;  for  he  transfers  the  idiosyncrasy  of,  the  fall 
itself  (that  is  to  say  its  sound)  to  the  one  who  pours  it  from  hii 
hand.  But  not  content  with  all  this,  Mr.  Drainard  commands 
the  Bood  to  keep  a  kind  of  tally;  for  this  is  the  low  thought 
which  the  expression  about  "notching  in  the  rocks"  immediately 
and  inevitably  induces.  The  whole  of  this  first  diviHion  of  the 
poem,  embraces,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  one  of  the  most  jarring, 
inappropriate,  mean,  and  in  every  way  monstrous  assemblages  of 
blse  imagery,  which  can  be  found  out  of  the  tragedies  of  Nat 
Lee,  or  the  farces  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

In  the  latter  division,  the  poet  recovers  himself,  as  if  ashamed 
of  Lis  previous  bombast.  His  natural  inslinct  (for  Brainard  wa« 
no  artist)  has  enabled  hira  to- feel  that  aubjiKti  tehich.  aurpait  in 
grandeur  all  efforts  of  the  human  imagination  are  well  depicted 
otily  in  the  timpUst  and  least  metaphorical  language — a  proposi- 
tion as  susceptible  of  demonstratioa  as  any  in  Euclid.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  a  material  sinking  in  tcne  ;  although  he  does  not 
at  once  discard  all  imi^ery.  The  "  Deep  calleth  unto  deep"  ii 
nevertheless  a  great  improvement  upon  his  previous  rhetorician- 
iam.  The  personification  of  the  waters  above  and  below  would 
be  good  in  reference  to  any.  subject  less  august.  The  moral  re- 
flectiona  which  immediately  follow,  hai'e  at  least  the  merit  of 
simplicity  ;  but  the  poet  exhibits  no  very  lofty  imagination  when 
fae  bases  these  reflections  only  upon  the  cataract's  superiority  to 
man  in  the  noise  it  can  rreate  ;  nor  is  the  concluding  idea  more 

To  cuDcb  upon  the  gnu»  and  hear 


Niagara's  everlutins  vi 

Fbt  in  the  deep  blue 

Thai  dreainy  and  poelii 


the  deep  bine  West  away ; 


We  mark  notinlhe  glnruofday — 
Oh.  how  unlike  ila  torrent-or 

When  o'er  the  brink  the  lido  is  drivm 
Ai  if  the  vait  and  thftled  iky 

In  IkiadnfM/rtm  Uemm! 


aptritad,  where  the  mere  difference  between  the  quantitj  of  watw 
which  occasioned  the  flood,  and  the  quantity  which  Niagara  pre- 
cipitates, is  made  Ihe  measure  of  the  Almightj  Mind's  BUperiority 
to  that  cRtarnct  which  it  called  by  a  thought  into  existence. 

But  although  "The  Fall  of  Niagara"  does  not  deserve  all  tha 
nnraeaning  commendation  it  has  received,  there  Hre,  nevertheless, 
many  truly  beautiful  poems  in  this  collecljon,  and  even  more  cer- 
tain evidences  of  poetic  power.  "To  a  Child,  the  Daughter  of  a 
Friend"  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  terse.  "  To  the  Dead"  has 
equal  grace,  with  more  vigor,  and,  moreover,  a  touching  air  of 
melancholy.  Its  melody  is  very  rich,  and  in  the  monotonous 
repetition,  at  each  stanza,  of  a  certain  rhyme,  we  recognise  a  fan- 
tastic yet  true  imagination.  "  Mr.  Merry's  Lament  for  Long 
Tom"  would  bo  worthy  of  all  praise  were  not  iu  unusually  beau- 
tiful rhythm  an  imitation  from  Campbell,  who  would  deserve  his 
high  poetical  ranlt,  if  only  for  its  construction.  Of  the  merely 
humorous  pieces  we  have  little  to  say.  Such  things  are  not 
poetry.  Mr.  Brainard  excelled  in  them,  and  they  are  very  good 
in  their  place ;  hut  that  place  is  not  in  a  collection  of  poemt. 
The  prevalent  notions  upon  this  head  are  extremely  vague ;  yet 
we  see  no  reason  why  any  ambiguity  should  exist.  Humor,  with 
an  exception  lo  be  made  hereafter,  is  directly  antagonistical  to 
that  which  is  the  soul  of  the  Muse  proper ;  and  the  omni-prevalent 
belief,  that  melancholy  is  inscparaUe  from  the  higher  manifesta- 
tions of  the  beautiful,  is  not  without  a  firm  bnsis  in  nature  and  ia 
leason.  But  it  so  happens  that  humor  and  that  quality  which 
we  have  termed  the  soul  of  the  Mu!!e  (imagination)  are  both  es- 
sentially aided  in  their  development  by  the  same  adventilioua 
assistance — that  of  rhythm  and  of  rhyme.  Thus  the  only  bond 
between  humorous  verse  and  poetry,  properly  so  called,  is  that  1 
they  employ  in  common,  a  certain  tool.  But  this  single  circum- 
Btance  has  been  sufficient  to  occasioD,  and  to  maintain  through  J 
long  ages,  a  confusion  of  two  very  distinct  ideas  in  the  brun  ol  ■] 
the  unthinking  critic.  There  is,  nevertheless,  an  indiindual  branob  f 
of  humor  which  blends  so  happily  with  the  ideal,  that  &om  ths  I 
anion  result  some  of  the  finest  effects  of  legitimate  poesy, 
allude  to  what  U  termed  "  orcAnes*"— a  trait  with  which  popolu  J 
feeling,  which  is  unfailingly  poetic,  has  invested,  for  example,  ths'4 


wtiole  chnracter  of  the  fairy.  In  the  Tolumc  before  ub  cliere  is  a 
brief  compoaltion  entitled  "Tho  Tree  Toad"  which  wi!l  afford  a 
fine  eseniplification  of  oar  idea.  It  seems  to  hnve  been  hurriedly 
constructed,  as  if  its  author  had  felt  ashniued  of  his  light  lubor. 
But  that  in  his  heart  there  was  a  secret  exultation  over  these 
verses  for  which  his  reason  found  it,  difficult  to  account,  im  Imoif  ; 
(ind  there  is  not  a  really  imapnative  man  wiiliin  sound  of  our 
voice  to-day,  who,  upon  perusal  of  tliis  little  "  Tree  Toad"  will 
not  admit  it  to  be  one  of  the  traeit  poems  ever  writteL  by 
r  Brwnaid. 


RUFUS   DAWES. 

"  As  a  poet,"  says  Mr.  Griswold,  in  his  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,"  "  the  standing  of  Mr.  Dawes  is  as  yet  unsettled  ;  there 
being  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  respecting  bis  writings."  The 
teidtk  of  this  difference  is  apparent ;  and,  while  to  many  it  ii 
matter  for  wonder,  to  those  who  have  the  interest  of  our  Litera- 
ture at  heart,  it  is,  more  properly,  a  source  of  mortification  and 
regret.  That  the  author  in  question  has  long  enjoyed  what  wa 
term  "  a  high  poetical  reputation,"  cannot  ho  denied  ;  and  in  no 
manner  is  this  point  more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  the  choice 
of  his  works,  some.lwo  years  sinee,  by  one  of  our  most  enterpri- 
sing publishers,  as  the  initial  volume  of  a,  series,  the  avowed  object 
of  which  was  the  setting  forth,  in  the  best  army  of  paper,  type, 
and  pictorial  embellishment,  the  elite  of  the  American  poets.  As 
a  writer  of  occasional  slanzaa  he  has  been  long  before  the  public; 
always  eliciting,  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  unqvalifitd  com- 
mendation. With  the  eicepljon  of  a  solitary  remark,  adventured 
by  ourselves  in  "  A  Chapter  on  Autograjiby,"  there  has  been  no 
written  dissent  from  the  universal  opinion  in  liis  favor — the  uni- 
versal apparent  opinion.  Mr.  Griswold's  observation  must  b« 
underitvud,  we  presume,  as  referring  to  the  eonveraational  opinion 
upon  this  topic ;  or  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  holds  in  view  the 
difference  between  the  criticism  of  the  newspaper  paragraphs  and 
the  private  comment  of  llie  educated  and  intelligent.  Be  this  aa 
it  may,  the  rapidly  growing  "  reputation"  of  our  poet  was  much 


IM  itA'  Hff,  f^  tiff  mm  M  AMMiiw  1m>  btm  aioR  iframA 

Mim  mt*tMitfi4  ftufti  <A>«  MM  «Im  fafSM  tiwt  Mtifwl  of  tfaii  artii 

♦y#  *#f  ritimiifitttf  i  f<f,  tfc//«H(*t  »  l*tt*f  d»j  ■  DOW  <u™ 

iVf MM  MM  trWftrf  thiMMt*,  Mwl  »  lattflatiofi  m  iDdkenmiiuU  i 
Mifif  if  MWtMfMl  •Kf>tf»''--tlH>  laudalion  id  tbii  intUace,  m 
IHm4l  HfittU  mmtli,  ffiMtt  U  ngwded  ••  •  laughable  altbcM 
MM#r  llf^n  Hf"!  ill"  ffatwral  MmI,  aocnrao;  and  iDdepeodenoa 
iilHi  M)HkhI  •I'trii  wtltlili,  litlt  a  few  yean  ago,  penr&ded  and  • 

Id  wIlHi  Wa  aliall  IHV  we  have  no  intention  of  being  profom 
HWM  li  It  HHW  In  wliWil  Hiiytlilntt  like  analyiji  would  be  uUe 
lllfttH  HHlU'i  t'Ur  ]iHr|>i>M  (whiuh  U  truth)  will  be  more  fii 
tHWaWtl  kl  Ml  HUVklhUUil  iiai>i»itii>u  of  fact.  It  appears  to 
^H»l(|  llml  Ih  MlH'Mli'e  fttHtmluutiom  lies  one  of  the  lead 
•tita  tit«  wUlv^W  wM)ilv;^v<l  upuu  a  poutical  literature  so  inu 
k«|.iiw  WUt  t*WU.  Wv  lh«|*MlU«  THthvr  than  discriiuioate;  < 
^l^tlUi  tut'(«  Ui  Mm  Uhrt«tk>U  vr  Uiecamuii  uf  a  pnnciplt^.  tiiai 
lU  fVtkWuklwi  M>U  uwtWUW  «t>(<Jiuwt)iMi.     The  wildtist  sod  ■ 
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enhanced  bj  the  publication  of  his  first  compositions  "  of  length," 
and  attained  ita  climax,  we  believe,  upon  the  public  recitation,  by 
himself,  of  a  tragic  drama,  in  five  acts,  entitled  "  Athenia  of  D«- 
mascus,"  to  a  krgo  assembly  of  admiring  and  applauding /ri^fuft^ 
gathered  together  for  the  occasion  in  one  of  the  hulls  of  the  link 
vereity  of  New-Yorlt, 

This  popular  decision,  so  frequent  and  so  public,  in  regard  to- 
the  poetical  ability  of  Mr.  Dawes,  might  be  received  as  evideno^ 
of  bis  actual  merit  (and  by  thousands  it  i»  so  received)  were  i^ 
not  too  Hcnndalously  at  variance  with  a  species  of  criticism  whHl| 
will  not  be  reaiated — with  the  perfectly  simple  precepts  of  tbft 
very  commonest  common  sense.  The.  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Grii* 
wold's  observation  haa  induced  us  to  make  inquiry  into  the  tmo  A 
character  of  the  volume  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and 
which  embraces,  we  believe,  the  chief  portion  of  the  published 
verse-compositions  of  ila  author.*  Tbis  inquiry  baa  but  resulted 
in  the  conHrmation  of  our  previous  opinion  ;  and  we  now  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  no  man  in  America  has  been  more  simmefuliy 
over-estimated  than  the  one  who  forms  the  subject  of  this  article. 
We  say  shamefully ;  for,  though  a  better  day  is  now  dawning 
upon  our  literary  intoresta,  and  a  laudation  so  indiscriminate  wiU 
never  be  sanctioned  again — the  laudation  in  tliis  instance,  as  it 
stands  upon  record,  must  be  regarded  as  a  laughable  although 
bitter  satire  upon  the  general  zeal,  accuracy  and  independence  of 
that  critical  spirit  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  pervaded  and  de- 
graded the  land. 

In  what  we  shall  say  we  have  no  iniention  of  being  profound. 
flere  is  a  case  in  which  anything  like  analysis  would  be  utterly 
brown  away.  Our  purpose  {which  is  truth)  will  be  more  fully 
nswered  by  an  unvarnished  exposition  of  fact.  It  appears  to  us, 
deed,  that  in  excessive  gmeralUalion  lies  one  of  the  leading 
.  .tirs  of  a  criticism  employed  upon  a  poetical  literature  so  imma- 
i^j  as  our  own.  We  rhapsodize  rather  than  discriminate ;  da* 
ligh  Jng  more  in  the  dictation  or  discussion  of  a  principle,  than 
its  pk/ticular  and  methodical  application.     The  wildest  and 

*  "  tienld'oa,"  "  Atiieuia  of  Damascus,"  and  Ui«c«llaneoii9  Poems,    ^f'fl 
Rofia  tawes.    Pobliihad  bj  Bamoel  Colnuin,  New-Tork. 
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erratic  effusion  of  the  Muse,  not  utterly  worthless,  will  be  found 
more  or  less  iudebled  to  method  for  whatever  of  value  it  embo- 
dies ;  aud  n-e  shall  discover,  couversely,  that,  in  Ruy  analysis  of 
even  the  wildest  effusion,  we  labor  without  method  ooly  to  labor 
without  end.  There  is  little  reason  for  that  v.igueuess  of  com- 
meet  which,  of  late,  wo  so  pc-rtinaciousiy  affect,  and  which  has 
been  brought  into  fashion,  no  doubt,  through  ihe  proverbial  facil- 
ity and  security  of  merely  general  remark.  In  regard  to  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  true  poesy,  these,  we  think,  stand  not  at  all  in 
Deed  of  the  elucidation  hourly  wasted  upon  them.  Founded  in 
the  unerring  inetincls  of  our  nature,  tliey  are  enduring  and  immu- 
table. In  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  any  number  of  directly  conflicting 
opinions  upon  a  poetical  topic,  we  will  not  fail  lo  perceive  that 
principles  identical  in  every  important  point  have  been,  in  each 
opinion,  either  asserted,  or  intimated,  or  nnwittingly  allowed  an 
influence.  The  differences  of  decision  arose  simply  from  those  of 
ApplicaUon ;  and  from  such  variety  in  the  applied,  rather  than  in 
the  conceived  idea,  sprang,  undoubtedly,  the  absurd  distinctions 
of  the  "  schools." 

"  Oeraldine"  is  the  title  of  the  first  and  longest  poem  in  the 
volume  before  Ufl.  It  embraces  some  three  hundred  and  6fly 
■tanzaf — the  whole  being  a  most  servile  imitation  of  the  "  Dou 
Jnan"  of  Lord  Byron.  The  outrageous  absurdity  of  the  system- 
atic digrtsnon  in  the  British  ori^nal,  was  so  managed  as  to  form 
not  a  little  portion  of  its  infinite  interest  and  humor ;  and  the  fine 
discrimination  of  the  writer  pointed  out  U>  him  a  limit  beyond 
which  he  never  ventured  with  this  tantalizing  species  of  drollery. 
"  Geraldine"  may  be  regarded,  however,  as  a  simple  embodiment 
of  the  whole  soul  of  digression.  It  is  a  mere  mass  of  irrelevancy, 
amid  the  fa&A  farrago  of  which  we  delect  with  difficulty  evun  the 
faintest  vestige  of  a  narrative,  and  where  the  continuous  lapse 
from  impertinence  to  impertinence  is  seldom  justified  by  any 
shadow  of  appositeocss  or  even  of  the  commonest  relation. 

To  afford  the  reader  any  proper  conception  of  the  »tory,  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  difBculty ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
mere  outline  of  the  general  conduct  This  wo  shall  endeavor  to 
give  without  indulgence  in  those  feelings  of  risibility  stirred  up  in 
us  by  the  primitive  perusal.     We  shall  rigorously  avoid  every 
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epecies  of  exaggeration,  and  confine  ourselves,  with  perfect  Bon 
eaty,  to  the  conveyance  of  a  distinct  image. 

"  Geraldine,"  then,  opens  with  somp  four  or  five  Btansaa  descrip 
tive  of  a  sylvan  scene  in  America,  We  could,  perhaps,  rendei 
Mr.  Dawes'  poetical  reputation  no  greater  Rervice  than  by  th« 
quotation  of  these  simple  verses  in  full. 

I  know  a  epot  vbere  poota  bin  vnuld  direll, 
To  gatlier  flowers  uid  riiod  for  a/ter  thought, 

Aa  bees  draw  honey  from  the  roae'a  cell. 
To  hive  atnoDg  the  treasurer  thej  have  vrouglit : 

And  there  a  coiiaga  from  a  uvItbd  screen 

Sent  up  H  curling  gmuke  amidst  the  green. 

Aroimd  that  hermit  home  of  quietude 

The  elm  treea  whiapcred  v,'iih  the  mmmer  air, 

And  Qothing  ever  ventured  to  intmdo 
But  happy  birds  that  caroled  wildly  there, 

Or  hoaBj-laden  harvestera  that  flew 

Humming  nwny  (o  diink  the  mortiing  dew. 

Around  the  door  the  haooy-BucUe  climbed 
And  Miilta-flora  spread  her  countleaa  rosei, 

And  nerer  poet  sang  nor  minstrel  rhymed 
Romantic  scene  where  happiness  repocei, 

Sweeter  to  seuso  than  thitt  enchanting  dcll 

Where  home-sick  memory  fondly  lores  to  dwell. 


Beneath  the  mountain's  brow  the  i^Dttago  utnodl, 
Hard  by  u  shelTing  Intie  whose  pebbled  bed 

Was  skirted  by  the  drapery  of  a  wood 
That  hung  '{u  festoon  foliage  over  heail. 

Wbere  wild  deer  came  at  ere  oDharmcit,  la  drink, 
While  moan] ight  threw  their  shadows  fkim  the  brink. 

TTie  green  eartli  heaveJ  her  giant  wnrca  around, 
WlierG,  through  the  mauntain  visla.  one  vast  height 

Towered  heavenward  without  peer,  his  forehead  bmmd 
With  gorgeous  clouds,  at  times  of  changeful  light, 

While,  fiu-  below,  the  lake  in  bridal  rutt 

Slept  with  his  glorious  piature  on  her  breaat. 

Here  is  an  air  of  quietude  in  good  keeping  with  the  theiD«; 
the  "  giant  waves"  in  the  last  stanzas  rpdconi  it  from  much  exoep- 
tjon  otherwise ;  and  perhaps  we  need  say  nothing  nt  all  of  thq 
suspicious-looking  compound  "  muila-florn."  H;id  Mr.  Dawei 
always  written  even  nearly  so  well,  we  should  h.ive  hi-i-n  sptre^ 
to-day  the  painful  task  itnposed  upon  us  by  n  st*!rn  <ense  of  onr 
critical  duty.     Tlieae  passages  are  followed  immediately  bj   aq 
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address  or  invocation  to  "  Peerless  America,"  including  apostro* 
phes  to  Alhton  and  Claude  Lorraine. 

We  now  learn  the  name  of  the  tenant  of  the  cottage,  which  is 
Wilton,  and  ascertain  that  he  has  an  only  daughter.  A  single 
stanza  quoted  at  this  juncture  will  aid  the  reader's  conception  of 
the  queer  tone  of  philosophical  rhapsody  with  which  the  poem 
teems,  and  some  specimen  of  which  is  invariably  made  to  follow 
each  little  modicum  of  incident. 

How  like  the  heart  10  to  an  mstnmient 

A  toach  can  wake  to  gladness  or  to  wo  I 
How  like  the  circumambient  element 

The  spirit  with  its  undulaidnfi;  flow  I 
The  heart — ^the  soul— Oh,  Mother  Nature,  why 
This  uniTersal  bond  of  sympathy. 

After  two  pages  much  in  this  manner,  we  are  told  that  Oefui 
dine  is  the  name  of  the  maiden,  and  are  informed,  with  compara- 
tively little  circumlocution,  of  her  character.  She  is  beautiful,  and 
kind-hearted,  and  somewhat  romantic,  and  "  some  thought  her 
reason  touched" — for  which  we  have  little  disposition  to  blame 
them.  There  is  now  much  about  Kant  and  Fichte  ;  about  Schel- 
ling,  Hegel  and  Cousin ;  (which  latter  is  made  to  rhyme  with 
gang  ;)  about  Milton,  Byron,  Homer,  Spinoza,  David  Hume,  and 
Mirabeau ;  and  a  good  deal,  too,  about  the  scribendi  eacoethsSy  in 
which  an  evident  misunderstanding  of  the  quantity  of  cacoeihe9 
brings,  again,  into  very  disagreeable  suspicion  the  writer's  cogni- 
zance of  the  Latin  tongue.  At  this  point  we  may  refer,  also,  to 
such  absurdities  as 

Truth  with  her  thousand-folded  robe  of  error 
Close  shut  in  her  tareophagi  of  terror — 

And 

Where  candelahri  silver  the  white  haDs. 

Now,  no  one  is  presupposed  to  bo  cognizant  of  any  language  be- 
yond his  own  ;  to  be  ignorant  of  Latin  is  no  crime ;  to  pretend  a 
knowledge  is  beneath  contempt ;  and  the  pretender  will  attempt 
in  vain  to  utter  or  to  write  two  consecutive  phrases  of  a  foreign 
idiom,  without  betraying  his  deficiency  to  those  who  are  con- 
versant. 
At  page  89,  there  is  some  prospect  of  a  progress  in  the  story. 
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Here  we  are  intrixluced  to  ft  Mr,  Acus  and  bis  fair  daughter,  Uim 
Alice. 

Acua  hod  been  a  Hnil)i"g  Bond-atrcet  (ftilor 

Suiiie  few  ahnrt  jears  before,  who  look  bis  measures 

So  csrefullv  he  always  cut  the  jnilor 

And  filled  Ills  coffers  with  exhausdess  treasures ; 

Tbea  vith  Lis  wife,  a  son,  nod  three  fair  daughters, 

He  mank  the  goose  and  straightway  crossed  the  w»ten. 

His  residence  is  in  the  iinmediiit*  vicinity  of  Wilton.  The 
daugliter,  Miss  Alice,  who  is  said  to  be  quite  a  helle,  is  enamored 
of  one  Waldron,  a  lureigner,  a  lion,  and  a  gentleman  of  question- 
able reputation.  His  character  (which  for  our  life  and  soul  we 
cannot  comprehend)  is  given  within  the  spFice  of  some  forty  or 
fifty  stanzas,  made  to  include,  at  the  name  time,  an  essay  on  mo- 
tives, deduced  from  the  tent  "whatever  is  must  be,"  and  illumi- 
nated by  a  long  not«  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  wherein  the  tytlime 
(quere  Kystime  ?)  de  la  Nalurt  is  sturdily  attacked.  Let  us  speak 
the  truth  :  this  note  (and  the  whole  of  them,  for  there  are  many,) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  glorious  specimen  of  the  concentrated  es- 
sence of  rigmarole,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  their  utter  absurdity 
j>er  te,  are  so  ludicrously  uncalled  for,  and  grotesquely  out  of 
place,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  refrain,  during  their  perusal, 
from  a  most  unbecoming  and  uproarious  guSaw.  We  will  be 
pardoned  for  giving  a  specimen — selecting  it  for  its  brevity. 

ReaaoD,  be  deemed,  couid  measure  ererytliing, 
Ajid  reawin  (old  him  Uiat  there  was  a  law 

Of  mental  action  which  tiiust  ever  fling 
A  death-bolt  at  all  faith,  and  this  he  saw 

Was  Tratuference.  (14) 

Turning  to  Note  14,  we  read  thus — 

"If  any  one  has  a  curiosity  to  look  into  this  subject,  (does  Mr. 
Dawes  really-  think  any  one  so  great  a  fool !)  and  wishes  to  see 
how  for  the  force  of  reasoning  and  analysis  may  carry  him,  inde- 
pendently of  revelation,  1  would  suggest  (thank  you,  sir,)  BBch 
inquiries  as  the  following  : 

"  WTiether  the  first  Philosoph 
sicd,  was  first  in  time  ? 

"  How  far  our  moral  perceptii 
ral  phenomena! 

"  How  far  our  metaphysical  notions  of  cause  and  effect 
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■ttributable  to  the  transference  of  Dotions  oonnect^d  nitli  lo^i^cal 
l&Dguage !" 

Ajid  nil  thiu  in  a  poem  about  Acua,  a  tailor  I 

Waldron  prefers,  unhappily,  Geraldine  to  Alice,  and  Ocraldioa 
returns  his  love,  exciting  thus  the  deep  indignation  of  the  neglect- 
ed fiur  one, 

whom  Idto  and  jcbIoub;^  bear  up 
To  mingle  pcttsoa  in  her  nvnla  cup. 

Uiss  A.  baa  among  her  adorera  one  of  the  genus  loafer,  whose 

■ppellation,  cot  improperly,  is  Bore.     B.  is  acquainted  with  a 

milliner — the  milliner  of  the  disconsolate  lady. 

She  mkde  this  milliner  her  Oiead,  who  swore, 
To  work  her  full  rcyeagc  through  Mr.  Bore. 

And  now  saya  the  poet — 


This  filling  has  been,  with  us  at  least,  a  matter  of  no  little  dif- 
culty.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  affair  is  intended  to  run 
thus :— Waldron  is  enliced  to  some  vile  sins  by  Bore,  and  the 
knowledge  of  these,  on  the  part  of  Ahce,  places  the  former  gen- 
tleman in  her  power. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  a  /iCe  champitrt  at  the  residence  of 
AcuB,  who,  by  the  way,  has  a  son,  Clifibrd,  a  suitor  to  Ooraldine 
with  the  approbation  of  her  father — that  good  old  gentleman,  for 
whom  our  aympathiea  wore  excited  in  the  beginning  of  things, 
being  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  this  ecion  of  the  house 
of  the  tailor  will  inherit  a  plum.  The  worat  of  the  whole  is,'  how- 
ever, that  the  romantic  Qeraldine,  who  should  have  known  bet- 
ter, and  who  lores  Waldron,  loves  also  the  young  knight  uf  the 
shears.  The  consequence  is  ii  rencontre  of  the  rival  suitors  at  the 
ffle  ehampHre;  Waldron  knocking  his  antagonist  on  the  head, 
and  throwing  him  into  the  lake.  The  murderer,  as  well  as  we 
can  make  out  the  narrative,  now  joins  a  piratical  band,  among 
whom  he  alternately  cuts  throats  and  sings  aonga  of  his  own  com- 
position. Tn  the  mean  time  the  deserted  Geraldine  moumi  alone, 
till,  upon  a  certain  day. 
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Be  l»id  her  gently  down,  of  sraue  bereft, 

Aud  sunk  Lie  picture  on  her  bnaom's  snow, 
And  doAe  beside  tJicec  line?  in  blood  be  left: 

■■  FareweU  forever,  Geraldine,  I  go 
Another  ironiao's  victini — dure  I  tell  1 
Tis  Alice  ! — curse  ua,  GenJdioH  !~&reveU  T 

There  ia  no  frossibility  of  deoyitig  the  fact :  this  ia  a  droll  pieca 
of  business.  The  lover  brings  forth  a  miniature,  (Mr,  Dawes  haa 
a  passion  for  miniatures,)  linka  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  lady,  cuts 
his  finger,  and  writes  with  the  blood  an  epiatle,  (ahere  is  not  spo- 
ciGed,  but  we  presume  he  indites  it  upon  the  hoaom  as  it  is  "  close 
beside"  the  picture,)  in  which  epistle  he  nnnouncea  that  he  ia 
"  another  woman's  victim,"  giving  us  to  underataad  that  he  him- 
self is  a  woman  atier  all,  and  concluding  with  the  delicious  bit  of 
Billingsgate 

daralteUI 
Tii  Alice  ! — cnrso  u^  Geraldine  I — fcrewell! 
We  suppose,  however,  that  "curse  us"  ia  a  misprint;  for  why 
ihould  Geraldine  curse  both  herself  and  her  lover ! — it  should 
have  been  "curse  it!"  no  doubt.     The  whole  passage,  perhaps, 
would  have  read  better  thus — 


The  reminder  of  the  narrative  may  be  briefly  summed  up. 
Waldron  returns  to  his  professional  engagements  with  the  pirates, 
while  Geraldine,  attended  by  her  father,  goes  to  sea  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Jier  health.  The  consequence  is  inevitable.  The  vessels  of 
the  separated  lovers  meet  and  engage  in  the  most  diabolical  of 
conflicts.  Both  ore  blown  all  to  pieces.  In  a  boat  from  one  ves- 
sel, Waldron  cacapes^in  a  boat  from  the  other,  the  lady  Geral- 
dine. Now,  fts  a  second  natural  consequence,  the  parties  meet 
again — Destiny  is  every  thing  in  such  canes.  Well,  the  parties 
meet  again.  The  lady  Geraldine  has  "that  miniature"  about  her 
neck,  and  the  circumstance  proves  too  much  for  the  excited  stata 
of  mind  of  Mr.  Waldron.  He  just  seizes  her  ladyship,  therefore, 
by  the  small  of  the  waist  and  incontinently  leaps  with  her  Into 
the  sea. 

However  intolerably  absurd  this  skeleton  of  the  story  may  np- 
pear,  a  thorough  perusal  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  entin 
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IWbric  is  even  more  «o.  It  is  impossible  to  convey,  in  any  such 
digest  as  we  have  given,  a  full  idea  of  the  niaiserits  with  wliich 
the  nnrrativo  abounda.  An  utter  want  of  keeping  is  especially 
manifest  throughout.  In  the  most  solemnly  serious  passages  wo 
Lave,  for  eiample,  incidents  of  the  world  of  1839,  jumbled  up 
with  the  distorted  mythology  of  the  Greeks.  Our  conclusion  of 
the  dmma,  bb  we  just  gave  it,  was  perhaps  ludicrous  enough ;  but 
how  much  more  preposterous  does  it  appear  in  the  grave  language 
of  the  poet  himself! 

And  round  her  neck  the  miniature  was  hung 
Of  him  wbo  gazrd  vith  Hell's  untnin^led  wo ; 

He  saw  her,  lUBacd  h^r  cheek,  and  nildfy  flung 
His  anna  aronnd  ber  with  a  mad'ning  throw — 

HieD  plunged  within  the  cold  unralhomed  deep 

While  Birenii  eang  tbeir  victim  to  his  aleop ! 
Only  think  of  a  group  of  niretu  singing  to  sleep  a  modem  "  mini- 
atured" flirt,  kicking  about  in  the  water  with  a  New  York  dandy 
in  tight  pantaloons ! 

But  not  even  these  stupidities  wonid  suffice  to  justify  a  total 
condemnation  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Dawes,  We  have  known  fol- 
lies very  similar  committed  by  men  of  real  ability,  and  have  been 
induced  to  disregard  them  in  earueat  admiration  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  minor  beauty  of  style.  Simplicity,  perspicuity  and  vigor, 
or  a  well -disciplined  omateness  of  language,  have  done  wonders 
for  the  reputation  of  many  a  writer  really  deficient  in  the  higher 
and  more  essential  qualities  of  the  Muse.  But  upon  these  minor 
points  of  manner  our  poet  haA  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  shadow 
to  sustain  him.  Uis  works,  in  this  respect,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  theatrical  world  of  mere  verbiage,  somewhat  speciously  bedia* 
eened  with  a  tinseily  meaning  well  adapted  to  the  eyes  of  the  rab- 
ble. There  is  not  a  page  of  anything  that  he  has  written  which 
will  bear,  for  an  instant,  the  scrutiny  of  a  critical  eye.  Exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  glitter  of  metaphor,  he  has  not  the  capacity  to 
ntaoa^  it,  and,  in  the  awkward  attempt,  jumbles  together  the 
most  incongruous  of  ornament.  Let  us  take  any  passage  of  "  Oe 
raldine"  by  way  of  esempUfication. 

Thy  rivers  swell  Uis  »B»— 

In  one  eternal  diapsMO  pour 

Tbj  cataracts  the  bymn  of  liberty. 

TMrddng  Utt  clow*-  -  -'— ^- 
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Hera  wG  bare  cataracts  teaching  cloncU  to  thunder — and  how! 

Bj  meat:*  of  a  hymn. 

Why  should  diromatic  diKocd  cbnrm  tlie  ear 

And  unitea  and  tears  etrcam  o'er  n'itli  troubled  jaj  I 

Tears  may  stream  over,  but  not  Binilea. 

Then  cornea  the  breBthlug  time  of  young  Romance, 

The  Juno  of  life,  vhea  summer's  earli««t  nj 
Vtima  the  red  artariea,  that  bmmd  and  danoe 

Witb  soft  Toluptuous  iranuUeB  at  play, 
'While  the  full  heart  sends  forth  at  from  a  hire 
A  thousand  winged  measengera  alive. 
Let  us  reduce  this  to  a  simple  statement,  and  ne  have — what! 
The  earliest  ray  of  summer  warming  red  arteries,  which  are  bound- 
ing and  dancing,  and  playing  with  a  parcel  of  urchins,  (^alled  vo- 
luptuous impulses,  while  the  bee-hive  of  a  heart  attached  to  these 
dancing  arteries  is  at  the  same  time  sending  forth  a  swarm  of  ita 
innocent  little  inhabitants. 

The  ejea  were  like  the  sapphire  of  deep  air, 

The  garb  that  distance  robes  elygium  in, 
But  oh.  so  much  of  heaven  lingered  there 

The  wayward  heart  forgot  'M  UisaTul  ud 
And  worshipped  all  Religion  well  fbrbida 
Beneath  the  silken  fringea  of  their  lids. 

That  dittatiee  is  not  the  cause  of  the  sapphire  of  the  sky,  is  not 
to  our  present  purpose.  We  wish  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
verbiage  of  the  stanza.  It  is  impaisible  to  put  the  latter  portion 
of  it  into  any  thing  like  intelligible  prose.  So  much  of  heaven 
lingered  in  the  lady's  eyes  that  the  wayward  heart  forgot  its  bliss- 
fill  sin,  and  worshiped  everything  which  religion  forbids,  beneath 
the  silken  fringes  of  the  lady's  eyelids.  This  we  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  understand,  and  shall  therefore  say  nothing  further 
about  it. 

She  loved  to  lend  Imagination  wing 

And  liuk  ber  heart  with  Juliet's  in  a  dream, 

And  feel  the  musie  of  a  sister  atrinf;  ' 

That  thrilled  the  current  of  lier  vita!  stream. 

Bow  delightftil  a  picture  we  have  here  !    A  lady  is  lending  one 

of  her  wings  to  the  spirit,  or  genius,  called  Imagination,  who,  of 

course,  has  lost  one  of  hia  own.     While  thus  employed  with  one 

hand,  with  the  other  she  is  chaining  her  heart  to  the  heart  of  th« 

fiur  Juliet.     At  the  same  time  she  is  feeling  the  inuntc  of  a  sister 

■trin|',  and  thii  string  is  thrilhng  the  oarrent  of  the  iady'a  vital 


Htream.     If  this  is  downright  nonscnso  we  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  its  perpetration  ;  it  is  but  the  downright  nonsense  of  Mr, 

Agaiu— 

WithoDt  t)]C  Polinorus  of  Belf-eciciice 

BjToQ  embark^  upon  Ihe  Mormy  eea^ 
To  adrerw  breezes  burling  Lu»  defiance 

And  duhing  op  the  rambows  on  his  lee, 
And  chasiitf  tLnee  he  made  in  wildest  toirtb. 
Or  MadiDg  back  their  images  to  earth. 

This  stanxa  we  have  more  thiui  once  seen  quoted  as  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  poetical  powers  of  our  author.  Hia  lordship,  no 
doubt,  is  herein  made  to  cut  a  very  remaikahle  figurt^.  Let  us 
imagine  him,  for  one  niotnent,  embarked  upon  aatormy  sea,  burl- 
ing his  defiance,  (literally  ibrowing  his  gauntlet  or  glove,)  to  the 
adverse  breezes,  dashing  up  rainbows  on  hb  lee,  laughing  at  them, 
and  cha«ing  them  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  conclusion,  "  sending 
back  their  images  to  earth."  But  we  have  already  wearied  the 
reader  with  this  abominable  rigmarole.  We  shall  be  pardoned, 
(after  the  many  specimens  thus  given  at  random.)  for  not  carrying 
out  the  design  we  originally  intended :  that  of  commenting  upon 
two  or  three  successive  paguH  of  "  Oeraldinei"  with  a  view  of 
showing,  (in  a  spirit  apparently  more  fair  than  that  of  particular 
selection,)  the  enlireneat  with  which  tlie  whole  poem  is  pervaded 
by  unintelligibility.  To  every  thinking  mind,  however,  this  would 
seem  a  work  of  supererogation.  In  such  mattera,  by  such  under- 
standings, the  brick  of  the  »kola»tikoa  will  be  received  implicitly 
as  a  sample  of  the  bouse.  The  writer  capable,  to  any  extent,  of 
such  absurdity  as  we  have  pointed  out,  cannot,  by  any  poasitnlity, 
produce  a  long  article  worth  reading.  We  say  this  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  magnificent  assembly  which  listened  to  the  recital  of 
Mr.  Dawes,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  University  of  New  York.  Wa 
shall  leave  "  Athenia  of  Pamascus,''  without  comment,  to  the  de- 
cision of  those  who  may  find  time  and  temper  for  its  perusal,  and 
conclude  our  extracts  by  a  quotation,  from  among  the  minor 
poems,  of  the  following  very  respectable 
ANACREONTIC. 
*  Fill  igijn  the  m 
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Bone  but  alkvea  sbonld  bend  Ihe  hooI 

Beoeath  Ihe  chaiDB  of  mortal  makiiig : 
mi  your  beakers  to  the  brim, 

Biiccliun  soon  aliall  lull  jour  larTow ; 
Let  di^liglit 
,  But  crown  the  night. 

And  one  maj  bring  her  clouds  to-morrow. 
Hark  tliis  cup  of  toe;  wine 

With  virgin  pureneflB  deeply  bluatuog ; 
Beauty  preuMi  it  from  the  vine 

While  Lore  stood  by  (u  charm  its  gushing; 
He  vha  ilarea  to  dmiu  it  oow 

Shall  drink  such  bliss  as  seldDiu  gladdens ; 
The  Moslem's  dream 
Would  joyless  seem 
To  hira  whose  nraio  its  rapture  maddens. 
Pleaaure  sparkles  on  the  brim — 

I«the  lies  far  deeper  in  it — 
Both,  enticing,  wait  for  liim 

Whose  heait  is  wann  enough  to  win  it ; 
Hearta  like  ours,  iT  e'er  they  chill 
Soon  with  love  again  most  lighten. 
Skies  may  wear 

A  diufciMHne  air  ' 

Where  sunatilne  mo«t  is  knovn  to  brighten. 
Then  GU,  fill  high  Iho  mantling  bowl  1 

Nor  fear  to  meet  the  momiitg-  breaking ; 
Core  shall  never  cloud  the  soul 

While  Beauty's  baamiug  eyes  are  wbIodj 
Fill  your  beakers  to  the  brim, 
Bacchus  soon  shall  lull  your  sorrow ; 
Lot  delight 
But  crown  the  nighl. 
And  care  may  bring  her  cloads  to-morrow. 
Whatever  shall  be,  hereafler,  the  position  of  Mr,  Dawes  in  the 
poetical  world,  he  will  be  indebted  for  it  altogether  to  his  shorter 
compositions,  some  of  which  have  the  merit  of  tenderness;  otheis 
of  melody  nnd  force.     What  seems  lo  be  the  popular  opinioii  Jn 
respect  to  his  more  voluiniDoiie  effustons,  htis  been  brought  abou^  I 
m  some  menanre,  bj  a  certain  general  tact,  nearly  amonnting  to  I 
taste,  and  more  nearly  the  coDverse  of  talent.     This  tact  has  beeS  \ 
especially  displayed  in  the  choice  of  not  inelegant  titles  and  other  I 
externals;  in  a  peculiar  imitative  spcciousness  of  manner,  pervading'! 
the  surface  of  his  writings  ;  and,  (liere  we  have  the  anomaly  oK  I 
A  positive  benefit  deduced  from  a  radical  defect,)  in  an  absolute  ■ 
deficiency  in  basis,  in  ilamrni,  in  matter,  or  pungency>  which,  if  I 
sren  sli^btlj  evinced,  might  have  invited  the  reader  to  ■ 
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nuite  and  understAading  perusal,  whose  result  would  have  been 
dugiLst.  His  poems  have  not  been  condemned,  only  became  ibey 
have  never  been  read.  The  glitter  upon  the  atrfac«  has  sufGoed, 
■with  the  newspaper  critic,  to  justify  hia  hyperboles  of  pr^&e. 
Very  few  persons,  we  feel  assured,  iiave  had  Buflicient  nerve  to 
wade  through  the  entire  volume  dow  in  question,  except,  as  id 
Dur  own  case,  with  the  single  object  of  criticism  in  view.  Ur. 
Dawes  has,  also,  been  aided  to  a  poetical  reputation  by  the  ami- 
ftbitity  of  his  character  as  a  man.  How  efficient  such  causes  have 
before  been  in  producing  such  effects,  ia  a  point  but  too  thorough- 
ly understood. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  numerous  friendi  of  the  poet; 
and  we  shall  not  here  insist  upon  the  fact,  that  ue  bear  him  no 
personal  ill-will.  With  those  who  know  us,  such  a  declaration 
would  appear  supererogatory;  and  by  those  who  know  us  not,  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  received  with  incredulity.  What  we  hftve 
Boid,  however,  is  not  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Dawes,  nor  even  so 
much  in  opposition  to  the  poema  of  Mr.  Dawes,  us  in  defence  of 
the  many  true  souls  which,  in  Mr.  Dawes'  apolheosiK,  are  aggrieved. 
The  laudation  of  the  unworthy  is  to  the  worthy  the  most  bitt«r 
of  all  wrong.  But  it  is  unbecoming  in  him  who  merely  detnon- 
■tralea  a  truth,  to  offer  reason  or  apology  for  the  demonstraUon. 
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The  poet  now  comprehended  in  the  co^omen  Flaccus,  is  by  no 
means  our  ancient  friend  Quintus  Horatius,  nor  even  his  ghost, 

but  merely  a  Mr. Ward,  of  Gotham,  once  a  contributor  to 

the  New  York  "'  American,"  and  to  the  New  York  "  Knicker- 
bocker" Magazine.  He  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Griswold,  in  his 
"  Poeta  and  Poetry  of  America,'*  as  a  gentleman  of  elegant 
Uisure. 

What  tliere  is  in  "elegant  leisure"  so  much  at  war  with  the 
divine  afflatus,  it  is  not  very  difficult,  b  it  quite  unnecessary,  to 
say.  The /ac(  has  been  long  apparent.  Never  sing  the  Nine  so 
well  oa  when  penniless.  The  mtnji  divinior  is  one  thing,  and  the 
ottum  atm  digMtaU  quite  Another. 
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Of  courea  Mr.  Ward  is  not,  as  a  poet,  ultogether  deatitnte  o( 
ment.  If  so,  the  public  bad  been  epiired  these  paragraphs.  But 
tlie  Bum  of  his  deserts  bas  b«eu  footed  up  by  a  clique  wLo  ure  in 
the  babit  of  reckoDiDg  uoita  as  tens  in  all  canes  where  champagne 
and  "elegant  leisure"  are  concerned.  We  do  not  consider  bim, 
at  all  points,  a  Fop  Emmona,  but,  with  deference  to  the  more 
matured  opinions  of  the  "  Knickerbocker,"  we  may  be  permitted 
to  entertain  a.  doubt  whether  he  is  either  Jupiter  Tonana,  or  Fhofr- 
bus  Apollo. 

Justice  is  not,  at  all  times,  to  all  persona,  the  most  desirable 
thing  in  the  world,  but  then  there  is  the  old  adage  about  the 
tumbling  of  the  heavens,  and  simple  justice  is  all  that  we  propose 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ward.  We  have  no  design  to  be  bitter.  We 
notice  bis  book  at  all,  only  because  it  is  an  unusually  large  one  of 
tta  kind,  because  it  is  here  lying  upon  our  table,  and  because, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  whether  for  good  reason  or  for  none, 
it  has  attracted  some  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  volume  is  entitled,  souiewhat  affectedly,  "  Ftusaic,  a  Group 
of  Poems  touching  that  river  :  with  Other  Musings,  by  Flaccus," 
and  embodies,  we  believe,  all  the  pru\'iously  published  effusions 
of  its  author.  It  commences  with  a  very  pretty  "  Sonnet  to  Fat- 
swc,"  and  from  the  second  poem,  "Introductory  Musings  on 
lUvers,"  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  quot«  an  entire  page  of 
•Ten  remarkable  beauty. 

Beautiful  Rivera  1  that  adown  (be  vale 
With  graceful  passage  jaiiruej  to  the  deep, 
Let  me  along  joiir  graaey  miuga  recline 
At  ease,  and,  niueitig.  meitilate  the  Htrange 
Bright  history  of  your  life ;  J■e^  from  your  birth 
Hm  beaiilj's  ehuclow  chased  your  every  «tep; 
The  blue  sea  waa  jour  mollior,  and  the  aun 
Tour  fflorious  aire,  clouds  ycur  Tolupluoui  cradle^ 
Roofed  with  o'crarching  rainbows ;  and  your  bll 
To  earth  was  cheered  with  shouts  of  happy  butU, 
With  brighlened  fiicea  of  reviving  flowers, 
And  meadows,  while  the  sympathizing  we>t 
Ttx^  bohday,  and  donn'd  her  richest  nbea. 
From  deep  myaicrious  wanderings  your  springs 
Break  bubbling  inl«  beauty;  where  they  lie 
In  infant  belrl<»e<uesB  awhile,  but  soon 
fathering  in  tinv  bivokA,  they  gambol  doWD 
The  steep  aides  of  the  mountain,  laaghing,  shouting, 
T*aang  iba  wild  flowers,  and  at  f  ruy  timi 
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Heeting  new  plajinatea  etill  to  (well  tbetr  nukB ; 

Wbicti,  nitb  tbe  rich  iocreaae  resiatleu  grown, 

SW)  foam  and  thuuder.  tbnt  the  cehoiag  wood 

RjngB  with  the  btiialerom  glee;  while,  o'er  tlwir  bcadi, 

Catdiip^  their  epiril  blithe,  jouog  roiobawa  sport. 

The  froUc  cbildreD  of  the  ivantun  aun. 

Hor  is  jour  swelling  prime,  or  green  old  «ge. 

Though  calm,  unlovely ;  etill,  vherv'er  ye  mor^ 

Tour  train  a  beauty  ;  trees  atand  grouping  by, 

To  mark  your  graceful  progreaai  giddy  flowers 

And  vain,  as  braiuties  wont,  sloop  o'er  the  verge 

To  greet  their  faces  in  vout  flattering  glsM  ; 

The  thirsty  herd  are  fuUowiog  at  ynur  aide  -, 

And  water-birds  in  clustering  fleela  convoy 

Tour  sea-bnuid  tides ;  and  Jiuled  man,  released 

From  worldly  Uiralilum.  here  Ills  dwelling  planta — 

Hera  pauses  iti  your  pleasant  neighbiirbcnd, 

9ure  of  repose  alons  your  tnnquil  ahores; 

And,  when  your  end  approadies,  and  ye  Uend 

With  the  ctertial  uceui,  ye  shall  fade 

As  placidly  as  when  an  infimt  dies. 

And  the  Death- Angel  aball  your  powers  withdraw 

Gently  as  twilight  takes  the  parting  day, 

And,  with  B  soft  and  gradual  decline 

That  dieuts  tlie  senses,  lets  it  down  Ui  nigbt. 

ITiere  ia  noiliing  very  original  in  all  this ;  the  ^nem!  idea  ia, 
perbapi,  the  most  absolutely  trite  in  {loeticHl  literature ;  but  the 
theme  is  not  the  leu  just  on  this  account,  while  we  most  coufeM 
that  it  is  admirably  handled.  The  picture  embodied  ia  the  whole 
of  the  concluding  paragraph  Is  perfect.  The  seven  final  lines 
eonvey  not  only  a  novel  but  a  highly  appropriate  and  beautifnl 

What  follows,  of  this  poem,  however,  is  by  no  means  worthy 
ao  fine  a  beginning.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  true 
poetical  thesis,  the  Beauty  or  the  Sublimity  of  river  ftcenery,  he 
descends  into  mere  meteorologj- — into  the  uses  and  genera!  phi- 
losophy of  rain,  Ac.^mattera  which  should  be  left  to  Mr.  &py, 
who  knows  something  about  them,  as  we  are  sorry  to  say  Mr. 
TIaccus  does  not. 

The  second  and  chief  parm  in  the  volume,  is  entitled  "  The 
Great  Descender."  We  emphnsJKe  the  "  poem  "  merely  by  way 
of  suggesting  tliat  the  "  Grent  Descender  "  is  anything  else.  We 
never  could  understand  what  pleasure  men  of  talent  can  take  in 
eoDcocting  elaborate  doggerel  of  this  order.  Least  of  all  can  we 
eomprehend  why,  having  perpetrated  the  atrocilf,  diey  ekoitld 
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place  it  at  the  door  of  the  Muse.  We  are  at  h  loaa  to  know  by 
wbat  right,  human  or  divine,  twattle  of  this  character  ia  intruded 
into  a  collection  of  what  professes  to  be  Poetry.  We  put  it  to 
Mr.  Ward,  in  all  earoeBtDess,  if  the  "  Great  Descender,"  which  is 
a  history  of  Sam  Patch,  has  a  single  attribute,  beyond  that  of 
mere  versification,  in  common  with  what  even  Sam  Patch  himself 
would  have  had  the  hardihood  to  denominate  u  poem. 

Let  us  caii  this  thing  a  rhymed  Jeu  d'eaprit,  a  burlesque,  or 
what  not  l — and,  even  so  called,  and  judged  by  its  new  name,  we 
must  still  regard  it  as  a  failure.  Even  in  the  loosest  compositions 
we  demand  a  c«rtain  degree  of  keeping,  liut  in  the  "  Great  De- 
scender" none  is  apparent.  'ITie  tone  is  unsteady — fluctuating 
between  the  grave  and  the  gay — and  never  being  precisely  either. 
Thus  there  is  a  failure  in  both.  The  intention  being  never  rightly 
taken,  we  are,  of  course,  never  exactly  in  condition  either  to  weep 
or  to  laugh. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  Oracles  of  Dudona,  but  it  does 
really  appear  to  us  that  Mr.  Flaccua  intended  the  whole  matter, 
in  the  firat  instance,  as  a  solemnly  serious  thing ;  and  that,  having 
composed  it  in  a  grave  vein,  he  became  apprehensive  of  its  ei- 
dting  derision,  and  so  interwove  sundry  touches  of  the  burlesque, 
behind  whoso  equivocal  aspect,  he  might  shelter  himself  at  need. 
In  no  other  supposition  can  we  reconcile  the  upoltt/  appearance 
of  the  whole  with  a  belief  in  the  sanity  of  tlie  author.  It  ia 
difficult,  also,  in  any  other  view  of  the  case,  to  appreciate  the  air 
of  positive  gravity  with  which  he  descants  upon  thu  advantagea 
to  Science  which  have  accrued  from  a  man's  making  a  frog  of 
himaelt  Mr.  Ward  is  frequently  pleased  to  denominate  Mr. 
Patch  "  a  martyr  of  sdenco,"  and  ajipearu  very  doggedly  in  earn- 
est in  ail  passages  such  as  the  following : 

Through  the  glad  Heavens,  which  tcinpeiiU  now  conceal, 


'i  wlutsB  were  firing  from  the  akf, 
Tu  hail  Ihc  (riuniph  and  Oie  vicli;Ty. 
Shout  \  trump  at  FirniE,  til)  thj  bniH  lungs  bunt  oat  t 
Shont  1  mortal  tongues  I  deep-throated  thunders,  ahout 
Fur  lo '.  Klectric  genius,  duwnwBtd  hurled. 
Has  etarlled  Scifnce,  uic!  illumed  Ihe  worlii  I 


That  Mr.  Patch  was  a  ^ntiu  we  do  not  doubt ;  to  is  Mr. 
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bat  the  science  displayed  in  jumping  down  the  Falls,  is  a  point 
above  us.     There  might  have  been  some  science  in  jumping  up^ 

^  The  Worth  of  Beauty ;  or  a  Lover's  Journal,"  is  the  title  of 
the  poem  next  in  place  and  importance.  Of  this  composition 
Mr.  W.  thus  speaks  in  a  Note :  '^  The  individual  to  whom  the 
present  poem  relates,  and  who  had  suffered  severely  all  the  paim 
and  penalties  which  arise  from  the  want  of  those  personal  charms 
BO  much  admired  by  him  in  others,  gave  the  author,  many  yoan 
since,  some  fragments  of  a  journal  kept  in  his  early  days,  in 
which  he  had  bared  his  heart,  and  set  down  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings.  This  prose  journal  has  here  been  transplanted  into  the 
richer  soil  of  verse." 

The  narrative  of  the  friend  of  Ikfr.  Flaocus  must,  originally, 
have  been  a  very  good  thing.  By  **  originally,"  we  mean  before 
it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ^'  transplanted  in  the  richer  soil  of 
verse" — which  has  by  no  means  agreed  with  its  constitution. 
But,  even  through  the  dense  fog  of  our  author's  rhythm,  we  can 
get  an  occasional  glimpse  of  its  merit  It  must  have  been  the 
work  of  a  heart  on  fire  with  passion,  and  the  utter  <d)and<m  of 
the  details,  reminds  us  even  of  Jean  Jacques.  But  alas  for  thia 
'^  richer  soil  r*     Can  we  venture  to  present  our  readers  with  a 

specimen  ? 

Now  rofles  Uiuh,  and  violets'  eyes, 
And  seas  reflect  the  glance  of  skies ; 
And  DOW  that  frolic  pencil  streaks 
With  quaioteet  tints  the  tulipsi'  cheeks ; 
Now  jewels  bloom  in  secret  worth. 
Like  blossoms  of  the  inner  earth ; 
Now  painted  birds  are  poaring  roand 
The  beautv  and  the  wealth  of  sound ; 
Now  sea-shells  glance  with  qniveriog  ray, 
Too  rare  to  seise,  too  fleet  to  stay, 
And  hues  outrdaialing  all  the  rest 
Are  dashed  profusely  on  the  west» 
While  rainbows  seem  to  palettes  changed, 
Whereon  the  motley  tints  are  ranged. 
But  soft  the  moon  that  vencil  tipped. 
As  though,  in  liquid  raoiance  dipped, 
A  likeness  of  the  sun  it  drew, 
But  flattered  him  with  pearlier  hue ; 
Which  haply  spilling  runs  astray, 
And  blots  with  light  the  milky  way ; 
While  stars  bespnnkle  all  the  air. 
liloB  tpatterings  of  that  pencil  thive. 

Vol.  m.— 7. 
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All  this  by  way  of  aalling  the  subject.  The  nK  on  is  m&de  a 
punter,  nnd  the  rainbow  »  pulette.  And  the  mocn  has  a  pencil 
{(Ao(  pencil  I)  which  she  dips,  bj  way  of  a  brush,  in  the  liquid 
radiance  (ihe  colon  on  a  pitlette  are  not  liquid.)  and  then  drawi 
(not  paints)  a  hkenesa  of  the  sun ;  but,  in  the  attempt,  piasters 
him  too  "  pearly,"  puts  it  on  too  thick  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  some  of  the  paint  is  spilt,  and  "  runs  astmy  "  and  besmear* 
the  milky  way,  and  "spatters"  the  rest  of  tha  sky  with  stam  1 
We  can  only  say  that  a  very  singular  picture  was  spoilt  in  the 
making. 

The  veriification  of  the  "  Worth  of  Beaoty  "  proceeds  tnueli 
after  this  fashion ;  we  select  a  fair  example  of  the  whole  from 
page  43. 

Ti^s  1  puiga  have  cut  mj  soul  with  grief 

So  keen  tbit  goslia^  were  relipf. 

And  racks  have  mng  ray  jipirit-fraraa 

To  whkb  ihe  Btrain  of  joints  were  tame 

And  battle  atrife  ilselT  were  nought 

Beside  (he  tnnar  figbt  Tve  Rnight.    etc,  etc 
Nor  do  we  regard  any  portion  of  it  {so  far  as  rhythm  is  oon- 
oemed)  as  at  all  comparable  to  some  of  the  better  ditties  of  Wil- 
liam Slater.     Here,  for  example,  from  his  Psalma,  published  id 
1642: 

The  righteoui  ehsll  hid  sarrow  scan 

Aiid  laugh  Hi  him.  and  saj  "  behold 
What  hath  become  of  this  here  man 
That  on  his  riches  woa  bo  bold" 
And  here,  a^ain,  are  lines  from  the  edition  of  the  same  Psalms, 
by  Archbishop  Parktr,  which  we  most  decidedly  prefer ; 
Who  sticketh  to  Gnd  in  sable  tniat 
Aj  Sion'a  mount  lie  utatids  full  Just, 
Which  moYoth  no  whit  nor  yet  can  reel. 
But  standelh  forever  as  stiff  as  sleeL 
"The  Martyr"  and  tlw  "  Retreat  of  Serenty-Six"  are  inerelj 
Revolutionary  inddentt  "done  into  verse,"  and  spoilt  in  the  do 
ing.     "Tlie  Retreat"  begins  with  the  remarkable  lini 

Tramp  I  tramp!  tramp!  tramp  I 
which  is  elsewhere  introduced  into  th^i  poem.      We  look  in  vain,   , 
here,  for  anything  worth  even  qualified  commendatioi 

"  The  Diary "  is  a  record  of  eventi  occurring  to  Ihe  author  J 
during  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Uavre.      Of  these  events  k 
Bt  <^  aea-dckDeas  ia  ttie  chief.     Mr.  Ward,  we  believe,  is  tbe  fin(  J 
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of  the  genus  irritabiU  who  has  ventured  to  treat  so  delicate  a 
subject  with  that  grave  dignity  which  is  its  due  : 

Rejoice  I  rejoice  I  already  on  my  sight 
Bright  shores  gray  towers,  and  coming  wonders  reel ; 

My  brain  grows  giddy — ^is  it  with  delight  f 
A  swimmioff  nintness,  such  as  one  might  feel 

When  stabbed  and  dying,  gathers  on  my  sense — 

It  weighs  me  down— and  now — help  I — ^horror ! — 

But  the  **  horror,"  and  indeed  all  that  ensues,  we  must  leave  to 
the  flEincy  of  the  poetical. 

Some  pieces  entitled  *^  Humorous  '*  next  succeed,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  (for  example,  "  The  Graham  System  "  and  "  The 
Bachelor's  Lament")  are  not  so  very  contemptible  in  their  way, 
but  the  way  itself  is  beneath  even  contempt. 

*'  To  an  Infant  in  Heaven  "  embodies  some  striking  thoughts, 
and,  although  feeble  as  a  whole,  and  terminating  lamely,  may  be 
cited  as  the  best  composition  in  the  volume.  We  quote  two  or 
three  of  the  opening  stanzas  : 

Thou  bright  and  star-like  spirit  1 

Tliat  in  my  visions  wild 
X  see  *mid  heaven's  seraphic  host — 

Oh !  canst  thou  be  my  child  t 

My  grief  is  quendied  in  wonder, 

And  pride  arrests  my  siflis ; 
A  branch  from  this  unworuy  stock 

Now  blossoms  in  the  skies. 

Our  hopes  of  thee  were  loflty, 

But  have  we  cause  to  grieve  f 
Oh  I  could  our  fondest,  proudest  wish 

A  nobler  (ate  conceive  f 

The  little  weeper  tearless ! 

The  sinner  snatched  from  sin ! 
The  babe  to  more  Uian  manhood  grown, 

Ere  childhood  did  begin  I 

And  I,  thy  earthly  teacher, 

Would  blush  thy  powers  to  see ! 
Thou  art  to  me  a  parent  now. 

And  I  a  child  to  theel 

There  are  several  other  pieces  in  the  book — but  it  is  needless 
to  speak  of  them  in  detail.  Among  them  we  note  one  or  two 
political  effusions,  and  one  or  two  which  are  (satirically  ?)  termed 
satirical.     All  are  worthless. 

Mr.  Ward^s  imagery,  at  detached  points,  has  occasional  vigor 
and  appropriateness ;  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  thal^  «1  \ia&!^ 
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it  is  strikingly  beautiful — by  accident  of  course. 

few  inatances.     At  page  53  we  read — 

0 1  happy  dny  t — earth,  sliy  is  fcir, 
And  frof^aoce  Soats  nJong  the  air ; 
For  all  the  bloomy  orchardi  glmc 
At  uith  a  fall  of  roiy  buhb. 

At  pa^  91- 


TtB  naught  wliea  on  tiie  «uii  we  gaze 
U  only  dulled  by  liis  rays, 
But  when  our  ejM  hia  funn  retain 
Soma  vnund  la  vision  must  remain. 
And  agaiU]  at  page  234,  spenking  of  a  slight  shock  of  ui 
earttiquEike,  the  e»rth  is  said  to  tremblu 

As  if  same  wing  of  pauine  "ngel.  bound 
Prom  sphere  to  sphere,  hud  bnuheil  tlie  golden  chMU 
That  haugH  oar  planet  to  the  thrrae  uf  Ood. 
This  latter  passage,  however,  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  origin^] 
with  Mr.  Ward.      In  a  poem  now  lying  before  us,  entitled  "  Al 
Aaraaf^"  the  composition  of  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  we  find 
what  follows : 

A  dome  by  liutd  liglil  from  heaven  let  down 
Sat  gently  on  these  columns  oa  a  crowa  ; 
A  window  of  one  drcuhu-  diainood  Uiere 
Looked  out  above  into  the  purple  air, 
And  rays  from  Ocid  shot  dovn  tliat  meteor  chaiu 
And  ludlon-'d  all  the-  beauty  twice  aguin. 
Save  when,  between  (h'  Empyrean  and  that  ring, 
Some  eager  spirit  flapped  his  dnaky  wing. 
But  if  Mr.  Ward's  imagery  i?,  indeed,  at  raru  inten-als,  good, 
It  most  bo  granted,  on  the  other  hand,  tiiat,  in  genera!,  it  is  atro- 
douslj  inappropriate,  or  low.     For  example : 

Hioii  gaping  etuum  \  whose  wide  devouring  throat 

Swallows  a  river.  ahiU  the  ffulping  note 

Of  BionWroBt  dffflaiilion  fforgUt  loud,  etc.     Page  3i 

Bright  fleaoty  I  child  of  olarry  birth. 

The  grace,  the  gero,  tho  flower  of  ewlh. 

The  damaik  liitiy  of  Heaven !  J'aift  44. 

Here  Uie  mind  wavers  between  gero.'i,  and  stars,  and  iaSstj-~ 
between  footmen  and  Sonera.     Again,  at  page  49 — 
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All  thomless  flowers  of  wit,  all  efaasste 
And  delicate  eflsays  of  taste, 
All  playful  fSuidee,  winged  wiles, 
That  from  their  pinions  scatter  smiles, 
All  prompt  resource  in  stress  or  pain. 
Leap  ready-anned  from  woman's  brain. 

The  idea  of  "  thornless  flowers,"  etc.,  leaping  **  rea/^y-mmed  * 
could  have  entered  few  brains  except  those  of  Mr.  Ward. 

Of  the  most  ine£fable  had  taste  we  have  instances  without  noni- 

ber.    For  example — page  183 — 

And,  straining,  fiEhstens  on  her  lips  a  loss 

That  seemed  to  tuck  the  li/e4>loodfrom.  her  h§art  I 

And  here,  very  gravely,  at  page  25 — 

Again  he's  roas'd,^rsf  cramminff  in  At«  cheek 

The  weedt  though  vile^  that  prop*  the  nervee  lehen  weak. 

Here  again,  at  page  38 — 

Full  well  he  knew  where  food  does  not  refresh, 
The  shrivel'd  soul  sinks  inward  with  the  flesh — 
That  he's  best  armed  for  danger^s  rash  career, 
Who*$  crammed  eofull  there  ie  no  room  for  fear. 

But  we  doubt  if  the  whole  world  of  literature,  poetical  or  pro- 
saic, can  afford  a  picture  more  utterly  disgusting  than  the  follow* 
ing,  which  we  quote  from  page  177 : 

But  most  of  all  ^^ood  eating  cheers  the  brain. 
Where  other  joys  are  rarely  met — at  sea — 

Unless,  indeed,  we  lose  as  soon  as  gain — 
Ay,  there's  the  rub,  so  baffling  oft  to  me. 

Boiled,  roast,  and  baked — what  preeioue  choice  of  ditkee 
My  generous  throat  has  shared  among  the  fishes  I 

T  is  sweet  to  leave,  in  eadi  forsaken  spot. 

Our  foot-prints  there — if  only  in  the  sand ; 
Tis  sweet  to  feel  we  are  not  all  foigot, 

That  some  will  weep  our  flight  firom  every  land ; 
And  sweet  the  knowledge,  when  tlie  seas  I  cross, 

My  briny  messmates  !  ye  will  numrn  my  loss. 

This  passage  alone  should  damn  the  book — ay,  damn  a  dozen 
such. 

Of  what  may  be  termed  the  niaiseries — the  sillinesses — of  the 

volume,  there  is  no  end.    Under  this  head  we  might  quote  two 

thirds  of  the  work.     For  example  : 

Now  lightning,  with  convulsive  spasm 
Splits  heaven  in  many  a  fearful  chasm.. . . , 

R  takes  the  hiah  trees  by  the  hair 

And,  at  with  besoms,  sweeps  the  air.. . . . 


Now  brealts  Ibe  ploom  and  through  the  thinla 

The  mooQ,  in  eeardi  nf  opeoiog.  vinkf — 
All  seriously  urged,  at  different  ooiots  of  pnge  OS.     Again,  on  tha 
very  next  page^ 

Bees  bimed  and  iiTeia  tonl  Ihrong'd  the  rushes 

Poured  ruuiid  iDceaumt  IwiUering  gushes. 
And  here,  at  page  120 — 

And  now  be  leads  her  lo  Ihc  slipperj  brink 

Wllere  ponderous  tides  headlung  plunge  dovia  the  horrid  chini. 

And  here,  page  109 — 

And,  like  a  inTenous  TiJture,  petk 

The  smoathtieas  •>[  that  check  and  neck. 
And  bere,  page  111— 

While  through  tbo  akin  vomu  srriggling  broke. 

And  here,  page  170 — 

And  ride  the  ikillith  backs  of  untamed  vaveL 

And  here,  page  214 — 

Nov  cUspB  its  mate  io  holy  prayer 
Or  liMnjs  a  harp  of  giild. 
Mr.  Ward,  iiUo,  is  constantly  talking  about  "  ihunder-gUttS," 
"  thunder- trumpets,"  aud  "  thunder-shrieka."     He  has  a  bad  hab- 
it, too,  of  styling  an  cya  "  a  weeper,"  as  for  example,  at  page  209 — 
Oh,  curl  in  smites  thai  mouUi  again 
And  wipe  that  meper  dry. 

Somewhere  else  he  calls  two  tears  "  two  sparklers" — very  much 
in  the  style  of  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller,  who  was  fond  of  denomi- 
nating Madeira  "  the  rosy."  "  In  the  nick,"  meaning  in  the  height, 
or  fulness,  is  likewise  a  pet  expression  of  tbo  author  of  "  The  Great 
DeBceuder."  Speaking  of  American  forests,  at  page  286,  for  in- 
stance, he  says,  "  let  the  doubter  walk  through  them  in  the  nick 
of  their  glory."  A  phrase  which  may  be  considered  as  in  Uw 
very  nick  of  good  taste. 

We  cannot  pause  to  comment  upon  Mr,  Ward's  most  extraor- 
dinary system  of  versification.  Is  it  his  own  t  He  has  quite  ai  4 
original  way  of  conglomerating  consonants,  and  seems  to  hava  I 
been  experimenting  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  do  altogether  i 
without  vowels,  Sometimes  he  strings  together  quite  a  chain  of  I 
impossibilities.     The  line,  for  example,  at  page  51, 

Or,  (inlj  «ich  as  sea-ihells  flash, 

pnta  lis  much  in  mind  of  the  schoolboy  stumbling-block,  1 
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oing,  *^  The  cat  ran  up  the  ladder  with  a  Inmp  of  raw  fiver  in  her 
mouth,"  and  we  defy  Sam  Patch  himself  to  pronounce  it  twice  in 
Buocesfiion  without  tumbling  into  a  blunder. 

But  we  are  fairly  weaned  with  this  absurd  theme.  TFho  calk 
Mr.  Ward  a  poet  ?  He  is  a  second-rate,  or  a  third-rate,  or  per- 
haps a  ninety-ninth-rate  poetaster.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  *'  ele- 
gant leisure,"  and  gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure  are,  for  the  most 
part,  neither  men,  women,  nor  Harriet  Martineaus.  Similar  opin- 
ions, we  believe,  were  expressed  by  somebody  eUe — was  it  Mr. 
Benjamin  f — no  very  long  while  ago.  But  neither  Mr.  Ward  nor 
^  The  Knickerbocker"  would  be  convinced.  The  latter,  by  way 
of  defence,  went  into  a  treatise  upon  Sam  Patch,  and  Mr.  Ward, 
*^  in  the  nick  of  his  glory,"  wrote  another  poem  against  critidsm 
in  general,  in  which  he  called  Mr.  Benjamin  ^  a  wasp'*  and  *'  an 
owl,"  and  endeavored  to  prove  him  an  ass.  An  owl  is  a  wise 
bird — especially  in  spectacles — still,  we  do  not  look  upon  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin as  an  owl.  If  all  are  owls  who  disbelieve  in  this  book, 
(which  we  now  throw  to  the  pigs)  then  the  world  at  large  cuts  • 
pretty  figure,  indeed,  and  should  be  burnt  up  in  April,  at  Mr. 
Miller  desires — for  it  is  only  one  immense  aviary  of  owls. 
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Or  Mr.  Lord  we  know  nothing — although  we  beUeve  that  he 
is  a  student  at  Princeton  College — or  perhaps  a  graduate,  or  per- 
haps a  Professor  of  that  institution.  Of  his  book,  lately,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal — that  is  to  say,  we  have  heard  it  announced  in 
every  possible  variation  of  phrase,  as  *'  forthcoming."  For  several 
months  past,  indeed,  much  amusement  has  been  occasioned  in  the 
various  literary  coteries  in  New  York,  by  the  pertinacity  and  ob- 
viousness of  an  attempt  made  by  the  poet's  friends  to  get  up  an 
anticipatory  excitement  in  his  favor.  There  were  multitudinous 
dark  rumors  of  something  in  posse — whispered  insinuations  that 
the  sun  had  at  length  arisen  or  would  certaily  arise — that  a  book 
Was  really  in  press  which  would  revolutionize  the  poetical  world^-* 
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that  the  MS,  had  been  aabmittcd  lo  the  inspection  of  a  junto  of 
critics,  whose  fiat  wa«  well  understood  to  be  Fate,  (Mr.  Charles 
King,  if  wo  remember  aright,  forming  one  of  the  junto) — that  the 
work  had  by  them  been  approved,  and  its  suceessfiil  reception  and 
illimitable  glorification  assured. — Mr.  Longfellow,  in  oouseqaence, 
countermanding  an  order  given  bis  publishers  (Kedding  di  Co^) 
to  issue  forthwith  a  new  threepenny  edition  of  "  The  Voice*  of 
the  Night"  Suggestions  of  this  nature,  busily  circulated  in  pri- 
vate, were,  in  good  time,  insinuated  through  the  press,  until  at 
length  the  public  expectation  was  as  much  on  tiptoe  as  public  ex- 
pectation, in  America,  can  ever  be  expected  to  bo  about  so  email 
a  matter  aa  the  issue  of  a  volume  of  American  poems.  The  climax 
of  this  whole  effort,  however,  st  forestalling  the  critical  opinion, 
and  by  far  the  moat  injudicious  portion  of  the  procedure,  was  the 
publisher's  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  book  as  "  a  very  re- 
markable volume  of  poems." 

The  fact  is,  the  only  remarkable  things  about  Mr.  Lord's  com- 
positions, are  their  remarkable  conceit,  ignorance,  impadenoe, 
platitude,  stupidity  and  bombast : — we  are  sorry  to  say  all  this, 
but  there  is  an  old  adage  about  the  falling  of  the  Heavens.  Not 
must  we  be  misunderstood.  IVe  intend  to  wrong  neither  Mr. 
Lord  nor  our  own  conscience,  by  denying  him  particular  merits — 
such  as  they  are.  His  book  is  not  altogether  contemptible — al- 
though the  conduct  of  his  friends  has  innoculated  nine-tenlha  of 
the  community  with  the  opinion  that  it  is — but  what  we  wish  to 
say  is,  that  "  remarkable"  is  by  no  means  the  epithet  to  be  applied, 
in  the  way  of  commendation,  cither  to  anything  that  he  has  yet 
done,  or  to  anything  that  he  may  hereafter  accomplish.  In  » 
word,  while  he  baa  undoubtedly  given  proof  of  n  very  ordinary 
species  of  talent,  no  man  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  slightest 
respect,  will  admit  in  him  any  indication  of  genius. 

The  "  particular  merits"  to  which,  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Lord,  we 
have  allusion,  are  merely  the  accidental  merits  of  particular  poft- 
sages.  We  say  acvi't/enfa^^beeause  poetical  merit  which  is  not 
simply  an  accident,  is  very  sure  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  % 
state  of  disunion  throughout  a  poem.  No  man  is  entitled  to  tlw 
sacred  name  of  poet,  because  from  360  pages  of  doggrel,  may  be 
eu}}eda'ew  sentences  o* -worth.     Nor  would  theewebelir: 
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reepeot  altered,  if  these  fe^  sentences,  or  even  if  a  few  passages  of 
length,  were  of  an  excellence  even  supreme.  For  a  poet  is  neces- 
sarily a  man  of  genius,  and  with  the  spirit  of  true  genius  even  its 
veriest  common-places  are  intertwined  and  inextricably  intertan- 
gled.  When,  therefore,  amid  a  Sahara  of  platitude,  we  discover 
an  occasional  Oasis,  we  must  not  so  far  forget  ourselves  as  to  fancy 
any  latent  fertility  in  the  sands.  It  is  our  purpose,  however,  to  do 
the  fullest  justice  to  Mr.  Lord,  and  we  proceed  at  once  to  cull 
from  his  book  whatever,  in  our  opinion,  will  put  in  the  fairest 
light  his  poetical  pretensions. 

And  first  we  extract  the  one  brief  passage  which  aroused  in  us 
what  we  recognized  as  the  Poetical  Sentiment.  It  occurs,  at  page 
94,  in  "  Saint  Mary's  Gift,"  which,  although  excessively  unorigi- 
nal at  all  points,  is  upon  the  whole,  the  least  reprehensible  poem 
of  the  volume.  The  heroine  of  the  story  having  taken  a  sleeping 
draught,  after  the  manner  of  Juliet,  is  conveyed  to  a  vault,  (stiU 
in  the  same  manner)  and  (still  in  the  same  manner)  awakes  in  the 
presence  of  her  lover,  who  comes  to  gaze  on  what  he  supposes 

her  corpse : 

And  each  unto  the  other  was  a  dream ; 
And  so  they  gazed  without  a  stir  or  breath, 
Until  her  head  into  the  golden  stream 
Of  her  wide  treuei,  looienedfrwn  their  wreath^ 
Sank  back,  as  she  did  yield  again  to  death. 

At  page  3,  in  a  composition  of  much  general  eloquence^  there 
occur  a  few  lines  of  which  we  should  not  hesitate  to  speak  enthu- 
siastically were  we  not  perfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Lord  has  no  daim 

to  their  origination : 

Ye  winds 

That  in  the  impalpable  deep  caves  of  air, 
Movina  your  silent  plvmeSf  in  dreams  offiighi^ 
TSmndtuous  lie^  and  from  your  half-stretched  wingt 
Beat  the  fiunt  xephyrs  that  disturb  the  air  1 

At  page  6,  in  the  same  poem,  we  meet  also,  a  passage  of  hi|^h 

merit,  although  sadly  disfigured : 

Thee  the  bright  host  of  Heaven, 
The  stars  adore : — a  thousand  altars,  fed 
Bj  pure  unwearied  hands,  like  cressets  blaze 
In  tne  blue  depths  of  night ;  nor  all  unseen 
In  the  pale  sky  of  day,  with  tempered  light 
Bum  radiant  of  thy  praise. 

The  disfiguration  to  which  we   allude,  lies  in  the  making  a. 

7» 
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blaring  altar  bum  merely  tike  a  blazing  cresset— a  simile  about  as 

forcible  as  would  be  the  likening  an  apple  to  a  pear,  < 

foam  to  the  froth  on  a  pitcher  of  Burton's  ale. 

At  page  7,  still  in  the  same  poem,  >ve  find  some  ve 

are  very  quotable,  and  will  serve  to  m^ike  our  readers  undeistaiid 

what  we  mean  by  the  eloquence  of  the  piece  : 

Grent  Worshipper  1  hast  thou  no  thought  of  Him 
Who  gave  the  Sun  his  bfightoesa,  wir^ed  the  windi, 
And  on  tho  oterhuting  deep  bestowed 
ItB  yoieeleaa  thunder — Bpresd  it«  Geliia  of  bine. 
And  made  them  glorittUB  like  an  inner  tki/ 
From  tcMch  the  iilandi  riu  lite  iteadfa»  clovdi. 


^      And  beat  hia  coronal  about  thy  brows. 

Shaped  lit  the  aeven  splendors  of  tho  light — 

Piled  up  the  mountiiina  for  thy  (hrone  ;  and  tbeo 

The  image  of  Kis  beauty  made  and  power. 

And  gnTe  thee  to  be  sharer  of  Eie  sUite, 

His  majeily,  His  glory,  and  His  fear  I 
We  extract  this  not  because  we  like  it  ourselves,  but  beousa 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  many  who  will,  and  that 
Mr.  Lord  himself  would  desire  us  to  extract  it  as  a  specimen  of 
his  power.  The  "  Great  worshipper"  is  Nature.  We  disapprove, 
however,  the  man-milliner  method  in  which  she  is  tricked  out, 
item  by  item.  The  "  How  beautiful !"  should  be  understood,  we 
fancy,  as  an  expression  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lord,  for 
the  fine  idea  which  immediBtel;  precedes — tlie  idea  which  we 
have  italicized.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  no  means  destitute  of  force — but 
we  have  met  it  before. 

.  At  page  70,  there  are  two  stanias  addressed  to  "  My  Sister.'' 
The  first  of  these  wo  cite  aa  the  best  thing  of  equal  length  to  be 
found  in  the  book.     Its  conclusion  is  particularly  noUe. 

And  shall  wo  meet  in  henven.  and  IlDow  and  Iotb  t 

Do  human  feehnga  in  that  world  ubnra 

Uuchanged  surrirc !  bleat  thought  1  but  ah,  I  kti 

That  thou,  dear  aitil«r,  in  some  other  iphere. 

DiiitAnt  from  mine  will  (wilt)  find  a  ttrighter  home, 

Where  I,  miworthj  found,  may  never  come : — 

Or  be  BO  high  above  me  glorihed. 

Hial  J  a  meaner  angd,  tindetfried, 

BiMiiff  ihini  tyn,  tuch  ioee  alime  Mhall  tt 

Ai  oUfA  give  le  alt  betloKed  onme; 

Andtriien  mg  voice  upon  Ih;/  ear  ihallfall, 
'  JUrr  omfy  «kA  ^p^!/  <"  ungeli  give  la  alL 
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We  give  the  lines  as  they  are :  their  grammatical  construction 
is  faulty ;  and  the  punctuation  of  the  ninth  line  renders  the  sense 
equivocal. 

Of  that  species  of  composition  which  comes  most  appropriately 
under  the  head,  JDrively  we  should  have  no  trouble  in  selecting 
as  many  specimens  as  our  readers  could  desire.  We  will  afiSict 
them  with  one  or  two : 

BONO. 

O  soft  IS  the  riogdove's  eye  of  love 
WbeD  her  mate  returna  from  a  weary  ffight; 

And  brightest  of  all  the  stan  above 
Is  the  ooe  bright  star  that  leads  the  night 

But  softer  thine  eye  than  the  dove's  by  fiur, 
When  of  friencbhip  and  pity  thou  speakest  to  me; 

And  brighter,  O  brighter,  than  eve's  one  star 
When  of  love,  sweet  maid,  I  speak  to  thee. 

Here  is  another 

BONO. 

Oh,  a  heart  it  loves,  it  loves  thee, 

That  never  loved  before 
Oh,  a  heart  it  loves,  it  loves  thee. 

That  heart  can  love  no  more. 

As  the  rose  was  in  the  bud,  love. 

Ere  it  opened  into  sight. 
As  yon  star  in  drumlie  daylight 

Bdiind  the  blue  was  bright — 

So  thine  image  in  my  heart,  love, 

As  pure,  as  bright,  as  fair, 
Thyself  unseen,  tuiheeded, 

f  saw  and  loved  it  there. 

Oh,  a  heart  it  loves,  it  loves  thee 

As  heart  ne*er  loved  before ; 
Oh,  a  heart,  it  loves,  loves,  loves  thee. 

That  heart  can  bve  no  more. 

In  the  ^  Widow^s  Complaint''  we  are  entertained  after  lUi 
fashion: 

And  what  are  these  children 

I  oooe  thought  my  own. 
What  now  do  they  seem 

But  hii  orphans  alone  t 

In  ^'  The  New  Castalia"  we  have  it  thus : 

Then  a  pallid  beauteous  maiden 
Odden  ghastly  robes  arrayed  h) 
Bucfa  a  wondrous  strain  displayed  fa^ 
In  a  wondrous  song  of  Aideona, 
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That  nit  the  gods  aoi)  sojilrwca 

Shook  their  gulden  jeUnw  (resaes 

T. ji  Ba[f  niftde  hulT  afraid  in 


Jutt  above 
draamiug 
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of  white  throat!  Bweetly  jogged 

With  a  ragged  butdi-knifa  dull. 

And  of  night-mares  neighing,  weighing, 

On  a  ■leeper'i  bosom  tqualtijig. 

But  in  mercy  to  our  readers  we  forbenr, 

Mr.  Lord  is  never  elevated  above  the  dend  level  of  hia  balntual 
platitude,  by  even  tbe  bappiest  thesis  in  the  world.     That  any 
man  could,  at  one  and  tbe  same  time,  fancy  bitnself  a  poet  and 
string  together  as  roany  pitiable  inanities  as  we  &ee  here,  on  so 
truly  suggestive  a  thesis  as  that  of  "  A  Lady  taking  the  Veil,"  is 
to  our  apprehension  a  inirncle  of  miracles.     The  idea  would  aeem 
to  be,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  elicit  fire  from  ice- — to  breathe  anima- 
tion into  the  most  stohd  of  stone.     Mr.  Lord  winds  up  n  diaHertv 
tion  on  the  snliject  by  the  patronising  advice— 
Ere  tliou.  irrevocable,  to  that  dart  creed 
Art  yielded,  think,  Oh  Ladt/,  think  again, 
the  whole  of  which  would  read  better  if  it  were 

Ere  thou,  irrevocable,  to  this  A — d  doggtel 

Art  ^fielded,  Lord,  thinli  1  Ihinli ! — ah  think  aguo. 

Even  with  the  grent  theme,  Niagani,  our  poet  fails  in  his  obvi- 
ous effort  to  work  himself  into  a  fit  of  inspiration.  One  of  hia 
poems  has  for  title  "  A  Hymn  to  Niagara" — but  from  beginning 
to  end  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  silly  "  Hymn  to  Mr,  Lord." 
Instead  of  describing  the  fall  (as  well  as  any  Mr.  Lord  could  be 
supposed  to  describe  it)  he  rants  about  what  /  feel  here,  and 
about  what  /  did  not  feel  there^ — till  at  last  the  figure  of  little  Mr, 
Lord,  in  the  shape  of  a  great  capital  I  geU  so  thoroughly  in  be- 
tween the  reader  and  the  waterfall  that  not  a  particle  of  the  latter 
is  to  bo  discovered.  At  one  point  tlie  poet  directs  his  soul  to 
iflsue  a  proclamation  m  follows  : 

ProcUim.  mj'  sou],  proclaim  it  (n  tbe  fk;  I 
And  tell  Uie  rtnr^  and  tell  the  liills  whoH  %H 
Are  m  the  depths  ot  earth.  Ilieir  j-caks  in  heaven, 
And  tell  th«  Ocean'*  old  fiuniliar  Saco 
B4'held  bj  dnj  and  night,  in  calm  end  sturm, 
Hint  Ihey,  nor  auglit  beside  in  earth  or  heaven. 
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Like  thee,  tremeodont  torrent^  have  so  filled 
Its  thought  of  beauty,  and  so  awed  with  might ! 

The  "  //*"  has  reference  to  the  soul  of  Mr.  Lord,  who  thinks  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  stars  and  the  hills  and  the 
ocean's  old  familiar  face — ^lest  the  stars  and  the  hills  and  the 
ocean's  old  familiar  face  should  chance  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  it,  (the  soul  of  Mr.  Lord,)  admitted  the  waterfall  to  be  a  fine 
thing — but  whether  the  cataract  for  the  compliment,  or  the  stars 
for  the  information,  are  to  be  considered  the  party  chiefly  obliged 
— that,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  tell. 

From  the  ** first  impression"  of  the  cataract,  he  says: 

At  length  my  sool  awaked — ^waked  not  again 
To  be  o'erpressed,  o'ennastered,  and  engulphed. 
But  of  itself  possessed,  o*er  all  without 
Felt  conscious  mastery  I 

And  then 
Retired  within,  and  self-withdrawn,  I  stood 
The  two-fold  centre  and  infonning  soul 
Of  one  vast  harmony  of  sights  and  sounds, 
And  firom  that  deep  abyss,  that  rock-built  shrine, 
Though  mute  my  own  nail  voice,  I  poured  a  hymn 
Of  **  praise  and  gratulation"  like  the  noise 
Of  banded  angels  when  they  shout  to  wake 
Empyreal  echoes ! 

That  so  vast  a  personage  as  Mr.  Lord  should  not  be  overmaster- 
ed by  the  cataract,  but  feel  "  conscious  mastery  over  all  without" 
— and  over  all  within,  too — is  certainly  nothing  more  than  rea- 
sonable and  proper — but  then  he  should  have  left  the  detail  of 
these  little  facts  to  the  cataract  or  to  some  other  uninterested  in- 
dividual— even  Cicero  has  been  held  to  blame  for  a  want  of  mo- 
desty— and  although,  to  be  sure,  Cicero  was  not  Mr.  Lord,  still 
Mr.  Lord  may  be  in  danger  of  blame.  He  may  have  enemies 
{very  little  men  !)  who  will  pretend  to  deny  that  the  **  hymn  of 
praise  and  gratulation"  (if  this  is  the  hymn)  bears  at  all  points 
more  than  a  partial  resemblance  to  the  "  noise  of  banded  angels 
when  they  shout  to  wake  empyreal  echoes."  Not  that  we  intend 
to  deny  it — but  thet/  will : — they  are  very  little  people  and  they 
will. 

We  have  said  that  the  "  remarkable"  feature,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  "  remarkable''  features  of  this  volume  is  its  platitude — its 
fiatneu.     Whenover  the  reader  meets  anything  not  decidedly 
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flat,  he  may  take  it  for  granted  at  once,  that  it  is  stolen.     Wben 
the  poet  speaks,  for  example,  at  page  148,  of 

Flowers,  of  joung  poela  the  first  words — 

who  can  &il  to  remember  the  line  in  tho  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Fsirie*  use  flowers  for  their  charactety  I 

At  page  10  he  sap: 

Great  oabs  their  heavenwaird  liRcd  arms  Btretch  forth 
In  mpplioDce  1 

The  same  thought  will  be  found  in  "  Pelham,"  where  the  author 
IB  describing  the  dead  tree  beneath  which  is  committed  the  mur- 
der. The  grossest  plagiarismB,  indeed,  abound.  We  would  have 
no  trouble,  even,  in  pointing  out  a  score  from  our  most  unimpor- 
tant self.     At  page  27,  Mr.  Lord  says: 

Thej,  albeit  wiUi  inward  piun 

Wbo  thought  to  sing  thy  dirge,  mtut  ung  thy  Psan  I 

In  a  poem  called  "  Lenore,"  we  have  it 

Araunt  I  to-nig^t  my  heart  is  light — no  dir^  will  I  apniia, 
But  waft  (be  angel  od  her  flight  with  a  Piean  of  aid  daji. 

At  page  13,  Mr.  Lord  says  of  certain  flowers  that 
Ere  beheld  on  Enrtb  they  gardened  Heaven  I 
Wo  print  it  as  printed — note  of  admiration  and  all.     In  a  poem 
called  "  Al  Aaraaf "  we  have  it  thus  : 

A  gemmy  flower, 

Inmate  of  highest  stani,  where  erst  it  shamed 
All  other  lovelineu : — ^twaa  dropped  from  Heavoi 
And  fell  on  gHrdena  of  tho  miforgiven 
In  Trebicond 
At  page  57,  Mr.  Lord  says: 

On  the  old  and  haunted  mountain, 
There  in  drtami  I  dared  lo  climb. 
Where  (he  clear  Caalalian  fountain 
(Silver  fountain)  ever  tiulding 
All  the  green  around  it  eprinkling 

Mates  perpetual  rhynie — 
To  my  dream  enchanted,  golden. 
Came  a  vision  of  the  olden 

Long-forgotteo  time. 

There  are  no  doubt  roiny  of  our  frienda  who  will  remembar 
thb  oommencemenl  of  ou.     Haunted  Palaee." 
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In  the  gweoMt  of  our  ▼iHay 

Bj  ^>od  angela  teDanted, 
Onoe  A  lur  and  atatalj  palm 

(Radiant  palace)  reared  its  bead. 
In  the  monarai  Thoqgfaf  ■  dnmininn 

It  atood  there. 
Nafw  ■erapli  apread  a  pinica 

Orer  hJonc  half  ao  ikv. 

On  its  roof  did  float  aoa  floir — 
TUa—aU  thia-'vaa  in  the  olden 
Time,  long  aga 

At  page  60,  Mr.  Lord  Bays : 

And  the  aged  bridamna  nappiog; 
Dreamed  of  gentty  rapping,  nippkifi, 
inth  a  hammer  gentfy  tapping; 
Tapping  on  an  inlantfa  wnU. 

In  *"  The  Bayen,**  we  have  it : 

While  I  pondered  nearij  nqjping; 
Soddenlj  there  came  a  lappiqg, 
Am  of  some  one  gentlj  tappm^^ 
Tappipg  at  n^  ciiamber  door. 

Bat  it  k  Mlj  to  ponue  theae  thefts.  As  to  anj  property  of 
our  own,  Mr.  Lord  is  very  cordiallj  welcome  to  whatever  nse  he 
can  make  of  nt  Bat  others  may  not  be  so  paeifieally  disposed, 
and  the  book  before  as  might  be  very  materially  thinned  and 
redaeed  in  cost,  by  discarding  from  it  all  that  belongs  to  Wm 
Barrett,  Tennyson,  Eeat^  Shelley,  Ph>ctor,  Longfellow  and 
Lowell — the  very  class  of  poets,  by  the  way,  whom  Mr.  William 
W.  Lord,  in  his  ^  New  Castalia"  the  most  especially  affects  to 
satirixe  and  to  contenm. 

It  has  been  ramored,  we  say,  or  rather  it  has  been  (mmmmetd 
that  Mr.  Lord  is  a  gradaate  or  perhaps  a  Professor  of  Princeton 
College — ^bnt  we  have  had  madi  difBcalty  in  believing  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  psges  before  as  are  not  only  atterly  devoid  of 
that  classicism  of  tone  and  manner — ^that  better  species  of  dassi- 
dsm  which  a  liberal  edncation  never  fails  to  impart — ^bat  they 
abound  in  the  must  ontrageously  valgar  violations  of  grrammar— 
of  prosody  in  its  most  extended  sense. 

Of  versification,  and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  Mr.  Lord  is  igno- 
rant in  the  extreme.  We  donbt  if  he  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  dactyl  and  an  anapsBst  In  the  Heroie  (Jambio)  Pea- 
tameter  he  is  oontinoally  intr)d«eing  eodi  venea  aa  these : 
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A  bint  sjmphoii;  to  Heavea  Hscendiog — 

No  hoart  of  lore,  O  Ood,  Infinite  One — 

Of  a  thought  lu  veak  u  a£|untioa — 

Who  were  the  original  prioala  of  tbia — 

Of  grace,  magoiScence  and  power — 
O'erwhelm  me  ;  tliis  darlmeu  that  ehuta  out  the  Aj — 
AlexandriDGa,  in  tha  same  metre,  ure  encountered  at  every  step — 
but  it  is  very  clear  from  the  points  at  wbicli  they  are  met,  and  at 
which  the  ccesura  ia  placed,  that  Mr.  Lord  haa  no  idea  of  employ- 
ing them  as  Aleiandrinea : — They  are  merely  encessive,  that  is  to 
Bay,  defective  Pentameters.  In  a  word,  judging  by  his  rhythm,  we 
might  suppose  that  the  poet  could  neither  see,  hear,  nor  make  use 
of  his  fingers.  We  do  not  know,  in  America,  a  versifier  so  utterly 
wret4ihed  and  comtemptihle. 

His  most  extraordinary  sins,  however,  are  in  point  of  Engliab. 
Here  is  his  dedication,  embodied  in  the  very  first  page  of  the 

"  To  Professor  Albert  B.  Dod,  These  Poems,  the  dfiapring  of  an 
Earnest  {if  ineffectual)  Desire  towards  the  True  and  Beautiful, 
which  were  hardly  my  own  by  Paternity,  when  they  became  his 
by  Adoption,  are  inscribed,  with  all  Reverence  and  Affection,  by 
the  Author." 

What  ia  anybody  to  make  of  all  thin!  What  is  the  meaning 
of  a  desire  toward? — and  is  it  the  "  True  and  Beautiful"  or  tha 
"  Poems"  which  were  hardly  Mr.  Lord's  "  own  by  paternity  before 
they  became  his  [Mr.  Dod'a]  by  adoption." 

At  page  12,  we  read  ; 

Tliiiik  heedless  one,  or  who  with  wioton  step 
Trianplet  the  flowera. 

At  page  75,  within  the  compass  of  eleven  lines,  we  have  thro* 
of  Ihe  grossest  blunders : 

Oh  Thou  for  whom  u  in  tiyself  Thoa  art, 
And  b;  thyself  pcrtxiviHl.  ve  know  no  nune, 


?f  soeb  to  I 


Adonoi  1  who  bf  fore  tlie  heavens  were  built 
Or  Earth's  fonndation  laid,  within  thjseIC 
Thine  own  most  glorious  habitation  direlt. 
But  when  within  lb«  abyn, 
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With  sudden  light  illuminated, 
Thou,  thine  image  to  behold, 
Into  its  qoickeoed  dep^ 
XooJM  down  with  brooding  flje  I 

At  page  79,  we  read : 

But  ah !  my  hearty  undnteoiiB  to  my  will. 
Breathes  only  aadneas ;  like  an  instrament 
From  whose  qnick  strings  when  hands  deroid  of  skill 
Solicit  Joy,  tnejf  munnar  and  lament 

At  page  86,  is  something  even  grosser  than  this : 

And  still  and  nqpt  as  pietored  Saint  mi^t  bt 
lAie  9akU-Uk§  seemed  as  A«r  she  did  adore. 

At  page  129,  there  is  a  similar  error: 

With  half-dosed  eyes  and  raffled  feathen  known 
As  thmn  that  fly  not  with  the  diaqgiiig  year. 

At  page  128,  we  find — 

And  tfaoQ  didst  dwell  therein  so  tmly  loved 
As  none  have  been  nor  shall  be  loved  again^ 
And  jeiptrcrived  not,  Aa 

At  page  155,  we  have-^ 

But  yet  it  may  not  csmiot  be 
.    That  thoa  at  length  Aa<ik  sank  to  rest 

Invariably  Mr.  Lord  writes  didst  did'st;  oouldst  oonId'it| 
The  fiKt  is  he  is  absurdly  ignorant  of  the  commonest  prineiplsi 
grammar — and  the  only  excuse  we  can  make  to  onr  readsrt 
annoying  them  with  specifications  in  this  respect  is  that|  with 
the  specifications,  we  should  never  have  been  believed. 

But  enough  of  this  folly.  We  are  heartily  tired  of  the  be 
and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  impudence  of  the  paitiea  i 
have  been  aiding  and  abetting  in  thrusting  it  before  the  pnl 
To  the  poet  himself  we  have  only  to  say — ^from  any  fiurthar  sp 
mens  of  your  stupidifyi  good  Lord  deliver  us  I 
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Mr.  Bbtant's  position  in  tbe  poetical  world  is,  perliaps,  better 
settled  titan  that  of  any  American,  There  is  less  difference  of 
opinion  about  his  rank  ;  but,  as  usual,  the  agreement  is  mora  de> 

.  cdded  in  privat«  literary  circles  than  in  what  appears  to  be  Ibe  pub- 
lic expression  of  sentiment  as  gleaned  from  the  press.  I  may  aa 
well  observe  hero,  too,  that  this  coincidence  of  opinion  in  private 
circles  is  in  all  cases  very  noticeable  when  compared  with  the  dis- 
crepancy of  the  apparent  public  opinion.  In  privale  it  is  quite  a 
rare  thing  to  find  any  strongly -marked  disagreement — I  mean,  of 
course,  about  mere  autorial  merit  The  author  accustomed  to  se- 
clusion, and  mingling  tor  the  first  time  freely  with  the  literary  peo 
pie  about  him,  is  invariably  startled  and  delighted  to  find  that  th^ 
decisions  of  his  own  unbiased  judgment — decisions  to  which  he 
baa  refrained  from  giving  voice  on  account  of  their  broad  contra- 
diction to  the  decision  of  the  press — are  sustained  and  considered 
quite  as  matters  of  course  by  almost  every  person  with  whom  faa 
converses.  The  fact  is,  that  when  brought  face  to  face  with  each 
other,  we  are  constrained  to  a  certain  amount  of  honesty  by  tha 
sheer  trouble  it  causes  us  to  mould  the  countenance  to  a  lie.  Wo 
put  on  paper  with  a  grave  air  what  we  could  not  for  our  lives  a»- 
sert  personally  to  a  friend  without  either  blushing  or  langhing 
outright.  That  the  opinion  of  the  press  is  not  an  hon^t  opinion, 
that  necessarily  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  an  honest  opinion, 
is  never  denied  by  the  members  of  the  pr>?9.s  themselves.  Individ- 
ual presses,  of  course,  are  now  and  then  honest,  hut  I  speak  of  the 
combined  effect.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difiicult  for  those  conrer- 
Mint  with  the  modtia  operandi  of  public  journals  to  deny  the  gene- 
ral fabity  of  impression  conveyed.  Let  in  America  a  book  be 
published  by  an  unknown,  careless  or  uninfluential  author  ;  if  he 
Dublishes  it  "  on  his  own  account,"  he  will  be  confounded  at  find- 
ng  tliat  no  notice  of  it  is  taken  at  nil.     If  it  has  been  entrusted  to 

•  »  publisher  of  caale,  there  will  appear  forthwith  in  each  of  the 
leading  businet*  pajwrs  a  variously- phrased  critiqut  to  the  extent 
of  three  or  four  lines,  and  tn  the  effect  that  "  we  have  recdved. 
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froiD  the  fertile  press  of  So  and  So,  n  volume  entitled  Tliis  and 
'Fhat,  which  appears  to  be  veil  worthy  perusal,  and  which  is  '  pit 
up'  in  the  customary  neat  style  of  the  enterprising  firm  of  So  and 
So."  On  the  other  hand,  let  our  nutbor  have  acquired  influeoca, 
eiperience,  or  (what  will  stand  liim  in  good  stead  of  either)  effron- 
tery, on  the  issue  of  his  boot  he  will  obtfiin  from  his  publisher  ■ 
hundred  copies  (or  more,  ns  the  case  may  bp,)  "for  distribution 
among  friends  connected  with  the  press."  Armed  nith  these,  ho 
will  call  personally  either  at  the  office  or  (if  he  understands  hia 
game)  at  the  private  residence  of  every  editor  within  his  reach,  en- 
ter into  conversation,  compliment  the  jounialisl,  interest  him,  aa 
if  incidentally,  in  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  finally,  watching  ap 
opportunity,  beg  leave  to  hand  him  "  a  volume  which,  quite  op- 
portunely, is  on  the  very  matter  now  under  discussion.^  If  the 
editor  seems  sufficiently  interested,  the  rest  is  lefl  to  fate;  but  if 
there  is  any  lukewarmness,  (usually  indicated  by  a  polite  regret 
on  the  editor's  part  that  he  really  has  "  no  time  lo  render  the 
work  that  justice  which  its  importance  deranuds,")  then  our  author 
is  prepared  to  understand  and  to  sympathize ;  has,  luckily,  ■ 
friend  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  topic,  and  who  (perhaps) 
could  be  persuaded  to  write  some  aocoant  of  the  volume — provi- 
ded that  the  editor  would  be  kind  enough  just  to  glance  over  tbe 
eritique  and  amend  it  in  accordance  with  his  own  particular  views. 
Glad  to  fill  half  a  column  or  so  of  his  editorial  apace,  and  still  more 
glad  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor,  the  joumalisi  assents.  The  author 
retires,  consults  the  finend,  instructs  him  touching  the  strong 
points  of  tlie  volume,  and  insinuating  in  tomr  shape  a  quid  pro 
qUQ,  gets  an  elaborate  crilique  writtnn,  (or,  what  is  more  usual  and 
fkr  more  simple,  writes  it  himself.)  and  bis  buiincKs  in  this  indi- 
vidaal  quarter  is  accomplished.  Nothing  more  than  sheer  impu- 
dence is  requisite  to  accomplish  it  in  all. 

Now  the  effect  of  this  system  (for  it  baa  really  grown  to  be  sncli) 
is  obvious.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  men  of  getiioa, 
too  indolent  nnd  careless  about  worldly  concerns  to  bestir  them^ 
■elves  after  this  fashion,  have  also  that  pride  of  intellect  which 
would  prevent  them,  under  any  circumstances,  from  even  insinu- 
ating, by  the  presentation  of  a  book  lo  a  member  of  the  press,  A 
desire  to  have  that  book  reviewed.   Tbey,  conaei^iientlf ,  and  ib«« 


» 


works,  are  utterly  overwhelmed  and  ejttioguished  in  the  flood  of 
the  apparent  public  adulalioD  upoc  which  ia  ^Idcd  barges  are 
borne  triumphnnt  the  ingenious  toad,''  and  the  diligent  quack. 

In  general,  the  hooks  of  the  toadi^a  and  quacks,  not  being  read 
at  all,  are  safe  from  any  coutrudiction  of  this  self-bestowed  pmw ; 
but  now  and  then  it  happens  tliat  the  excess  of  the  laudation  works 
out  in  part  ita  own  remedy.  Men  of  leisure,  hearing  one  of  the 
toady  works  commended,  look  at  it,  road  its  preface  and  a  few 
pages  of  ita  body,  and  throw  it  aside  with  disgust,  wondering  at 
the  ill  taste  of  the  editors  who  extol  it.  But  there  is  an  iteration, 
and  then  a  continuous  reiteration  of  the  panegyric,  till  these  men 
of  leisure  begin  to  suspect  themselves  in  the  wrong,  lo  fancy  that 
there  may  really  be  something  good  lying  perdtt  in  the  volume. 
In  a  fit  of  desperate  curiosity  they  read  it  through  critically,  their 
indignation  growing  hotter  at  each  succeeding  page  tili  it  gets  the 
better  even  of  contempt.  The  result  is,  that  reviews  now  appear 
in  various  quarters  entirely  at  variance  with  the  opinions  so  gena- 
rally  eipreased,  and  which,  but  for  these  indignation  reviews, 
would  have  passed  universally  current  as  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic It  is  in  this  manner  that  those  gross  teeming  discrepancies 
arise  which  so  often  astonish  us,  but  which  vanish  instantaneously 
in  private  society. 

But  although  it  may  bo  said,  in  general,  that  Mr.  Bryaut't  posi- 
tion is  eamparativthj  well  settled,  still  for  some  time  past  there 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  under-estiraate  him.  The  new 
licentious  "  schools"  of  poetry — I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  trnn- 
Bcen dental ists,  who  are  the  merest  nobodies,  fatiguing  even  them- 
selves— but  the  Tennysonian  and  Barrettian  schools,  liaving,  in 
their  rashness  of  spirit,  much  in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  age,  thrown  into  the  shade  necessarily  all  that  seems  akin  to 
the  conservatism  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  conventionalitiea, 
even  the  most  justifiable  decora  of  composition,  are  regarded,  prr 
»e,  with  a  suspicious  eye.  When  I  say  per  se,  I  mean  that,  from 
finding  them  to  long  in  connexion  with  conservatism  of  thought, 
we  have  come  at  Inst  to  d'^like  them,  not  merely  as  the  ontward 
visible  signs  of  that  conser'  atism,  but  us  things  evil  in  themselves. 
It  is  very  clear  that  those  ^.'curacies  and  elegancies  of  style,  and 
of  j<«neral  manner,  which  ^  the  time  of  Pope  were  considered  m 
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prima/aeie  and  iadispeasabla  indications  of  genius,  ice  now  oon- 
vetsuly  regarded,  How  few  are  willing  to  admit  the  poesilHlitj 
of  reconciling  genius  with  artistic  Bkill '.  Yet  tfaia  reconciliation  is  - 
not  only  possible,  but  an  abaolute  neceesity.  It  is  a  mere  preju- 
dice which  has  hitherto  prevented  the  union,  by  studiously  insist- 
ing upon  a  natural  repulsion  which  not  only  does  not  exist,  but 
which  is  at  war  with  ail  the  aoalogies  of  nature.  The  greatest 
poems  will  not  be  witten  until  this  prejudice  is  annihilated  ;  and  1 
mean  toexpressa  very  eislted  opinion  ofMr.Brjant  when Isay  that 
his  works  in  time  to  come  will  do  much  towards  the  annihilation. 

I  have  never  disbelieved  in  the  perfect  consistency,  and  even 
congeniality,  of  the  highest  genius  and  the  profonndeat  art;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  author  of  ''  The  Ages,"  I  Uave  fallen  into  the 
general  error  of  undervaluing  his  poetic  ability  on  account  of  the 
mere  "cl^unceaand  accuracies"  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  1  confess  that,  with  an  absolute  abstraction  from  all 
personal  feelings,  and  with  the  most  sincere  intention  lo  do  jus- 
tice, I  was  at  one  period  beguiled  into  this  popubr  error ;  there 
can  bo  no  difRculty,  therefore,  on  my  piu-t,  in  eicusiog  the  inad- 
vertence in  others. 

It  will  never  do  to  claim  for  Bryant  a  genius  of  the  loftiest  or- 
der, but  there  has  been  latterly,  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Longfellow 
and  Mr.  Lowell,  a  growing  disposition  to  deny  him  ffvniui  in  any 
respect  He  is  now  commonly  spoken  of  as  "a  man  of  high  poet- 
ical talent,  very  'correct,'  with  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  grcHt  descriptive  powers,  but  rather  too  much  of 
the  otd-sohool  manner  of  Cowper,  Goldsmith  and  Young.'*  This 
is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Mr.  Bryant  has  genius,  and 
that  of  a  marked  character,  but  it  has  been  overlooked  by  modem 
schools,  because  deficient  in  those  e!cl«rnals  which  have  become  In 
a  measure  symbolical  of  those  schools. 

Dr.  Griswold,  in  Bumming  up  his  comments  on  Bryant,  has  the 
following  significant  objectious  :  "  Bis  genius  is  not  versatile ;  he 
has  related  no  history  ;  he  has  not  sung  of  the  passion  of  love ; 
he  has  not  described  arlJlicial  life.  Still  the  tenderness  and  feel- 
ing in  '  The  Death  of  the  Flowers,"  '  Eizpah,'  '  The  Indian  Girl's 
Lament,'  and  other  pieces,  show  that  ho  might  have  excelled  in 
delineation*  of  the  gentler  passimu  bwl  be  mado  lfa«m  hia  rtody." 
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r,  in  describing  no  ardninal  Ii:e.  in  nlatin^  «*lirtHT«iB  md    \ 


singing  the  pawion  ot  Uwe.  dw  pottc  hds  mer^T 

thii  profound  artiat.  has  mere!  j  evinffiii  %  proper 

toch  api  ncc  the  legitimate  th«;m«i  ot'  pi>»trv.     That 

I  Lave  repeatedly  shown,  or  actrira.pt«>d  to  show:  mad  to  co 

d^mooatradon  now  wonid  be  tbrugn  Co  the  gooBpni^ 

torr  DAtnre  o{  the  preunt  article.     What  E>r.  GriswoM 

**  the  gentler  paaaiona"*  is.  I  preaame.  not  Terr  dear  to 

bot  it  is  poasfole  that  he  empiofs  the  phrase  in  coflKqi 

gtzzStt.  nnpaasionace  emotion  indiice«i  bj  the  poena  of  '^idi  he 

qnocea  the  titled.     Ic  u  preoiseij  thia  "  unpaasioBsle  ciBOlioQ* 

which  is  the  limit  of  the  cnie  p-oecical  art.     Fseszoik  pfoper  md 

poe:»T  are  daieordanc.     Poetry,  in  rleTadng.  cranqinEbeB  the  mmL 

Vti^h  Uk  heart  it  haa  nothing  xo  da     For  a  foUer  ezpknaCioB  of 

these  news  I  t^ia  the  reader  to  an  analpis  of  a  poeai  bj  Mn. 

We'.bj — an  analj«idi  contaiLeii  in  an  article  called  ""  ^fargimdia,*' 

and  pabIL«tied  about  a  vear  aco  in  ~  Td-?  tVem.i-cratic  Review." 

Toe  editor  of  -  T&e  r'>»tft  and  Poetrv  */.  America"  thinks  the 
literarr  precocitv  of  Brrant  remarkable.  "  Tliere  are  few  recorded 
fiMrr*  remarkable/'  be  say*.  Tlie  frst  edition  of  '"The  EmborgD'* 
was  in  1808.  and  the  poet  was  l^^m  in  1794 :  he  was  more  than 
thirteen,  then,  when  the  satire  was  printed — altbongh  it  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  written  a  year  earlier.     I  qnote  a  few  lines. 

Oh,  TniL:*it  ««^ine  patriot  r:«e.  the  cli>?ni  d»pel. 
Chase  Elrrnr'9  miM  and  break  the  n^agk  <pell ! 
But  rain  the  wL^h;  for.  hark!  the  ruurmuring  meed 
Of  ho«r««  applause  from  %•  ndcr  »hed  proceed 
Enter  and  view  the  thn^i^in^  conot'jr^e  there. 
Intent  with  gapins^  mouth  and  »tupui  Mare  ; 
^'hile  in  the  niid»t  their  sv:ppie  loader  stands, 
HarangucA  aloud  and  flmirishe^  hi5  hands. 
To  adulation  tunes  his  servile  throat. 
And  sues  successsful  for  each  blockhead's  vote. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  both  as  regards  ita  satiri- 
cal and  rhythmical  power.  A  satire  is  of  course,  no  poem,  I 
have  known  boys  of  an  earlier  ajro  do  l»etier  things,  although  the 
ca-zr  L*  ranr.  All  dejK-nds  upon  the  course  of  education.  Bryant's 
father  "  wfis  familiar  with  the  best  Enjrlish  literature,  and  perceiv- 
ins^  in  his  son  indications  of  superior  genius,  attended  carefully  to 
hi*  instruction,  taught  him  the  art  of  composition,  and  guided  his 
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Kterarj  taste."  This  being  understood,  the  mairel  of  suoH  Terse 
as  I  have  quoted  ceases  at  once,  even  admitting  it  to  be  thorcughlj 
the  boy*s  own  work ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  way  such  admis- 
sion.    The  father  must  have  suggested,  revised,  retouched. 

The  longest  poem  of  Bryant  is  "  The  Ages" — thirty-five  Spen« 
serian  stanzas.  It  is  the  one  improper  theme  of  its  author.  Th« 
design  is,  **  from  a  survey  of  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  and  of  th*. 
successive  advances  of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  to  justif; 
and  confirm  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist  for  the  future  destiniet 
of  the  human  race."  All  this  would  have  been  more  rationally 
because  more  effectually,  accomplished  in  prose.  Dismissing  it  as 
a  poem,  (which  in  its  general  tendency  it  is  not,)  one  might  com- 
mend the  force  oiits  argumentation  but  for  the  radical  error  of  de- 
ducing a  hope  of  progression  from  the  cycles  of  physical  nature. 

The  sixth  stanza  is  a  specimen  of  noble  versification  (within  the 

narrow  limits  of  the  Iambic  Pentameter). 

Look  on  this  beantiliil  world  and  read  the  truth 
In  her  fair  page ;  see,  eveir  seasoo  brings 
New  change  to  her  of  everlastiog  ^ooth ; 
Still  the  green  soil  with  joyous  living  things 
Swarms ;  the  wide  air  is  rail  of  joyous  wings ; 
And  myriads  still  are  happy  in  tae  sleep 
Of  Ocean*s  azure  gulfe  ana  where  he  flings 
The  restless  surge.    Eternal  Love  doth  keep 
In  his  complacent  arms,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep. 

The  cadences  her»  at  page,  swarms  and  surge,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. There  are  comparatively  few  consonants.  Liquids  and 
the  softer  vowels  abound,  and  the  partial  line  after  the  pause  at 
*'  surge,*'  with  the  stately  march  of  the  succeeding  Alexandrine,  is 
one  of  the  finest  conceivable  finaUs. 

The  poem,  in  general,  has  unity,  completeness.     Its  tone  of 

calm,   elevated   and    hopeful    contemplation,  is   well   sustained 

throughout.     There  is  an  occasional  quaint  grace  of  expression, 

as  in 

Nurse  of  full  streams  and  lifter  up  of  proud 
Sky-mingling  moimtains  that  o*erlook  the  cloud  1 

or  of  antithetical  and  rhythmical  force  combined,  as  in 

The  shock  that  hurled 
To  dust,  in  many  fragments  dashed  and  strown 
The  throne  whose  roots  were  in  another  world 
And  whose  far-stretching  shadow  awed  our  own. 


But  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  more  worthy  commendation. 

"  Tbanatopsia"  is  the  poem  by  which  il«  author  is  best  known, 
but  is  by  no  means  his  best  poem.  It  owes  the  extent  of  its  celeb- 
rity to  its  nearly  absolute  freedom  from  deftet,  in  the  ordinary  un- 
derstanding of  the  Xoria.  I  mean  to  say  that  its  negalire  merit 
recommends  it  to  the  public  attenliou.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  well 
phrased,  well  constructed,  well  versified  poera.  The  concluding 
thought  is  exceedingly  noble,  and  has  done  wonders  for  tlie  success 
of  the  whole  (wmposilion. 

"  The  Waterfowl"  b  very  beautiful,  but  like  "  Thanalopais," 
owea  a  great  deal  to  its  completeness  and  pointed  termination. 

"  Oh,  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids  !"  will  strike  evciy  poet  as  the 
truest  poem  written  by  Bryant.     It  is  richly  ideal. 

"June"  is  sweet  and  perfectly  well  modulated  in  its  rhythm, 
and  inexpressibly  pathetic.  It  serves  well  to  illustrate  my  pre- 
vious remarks  about  passion  in  its  connexion  with  po«try.  la 
"  June''  there  ia,  very  properly,  nothiEg  of  the  intense  pension  of 
grief,  but  the  subdued  sorrow  which  comes  up,  as  if  perforce,  to  the 
surface  of  the  poet's  gay  sayings  about  his  grave,  we  find  thrilling 
US  to  the  soul,  while  there  is  yet  a  spiritual  elevation  \a  the  thrill. 
And  whal  if  cfaeerful  shouts  at  noon 
Come,  from  (ho  village  sent. 


Betrotbed  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  mv  low  monument? 
I  would  tbe  lovely  «cene  arauud 
Uigbt  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  Bound. 
I  hnow^l  know  I  should  not  see 

The  seaBon'n  glorious  sliow. 
Not  would  its  brightnew  shine  for  me. 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow  ; 
But  if  around  mv  plnca  of  sleep 
Tbe  friends  I  love  aliould  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  haste  to  gii : — 

Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom, 

Should  keep  them  lingenng  by  my  tomb. 

The  thoughts  here  belong  to  t!ie  highest  class  of  poetry,  the 

imaginative -natural,  and  ore  of  themselves  sufficient  to  stamp  their 

author  a  man  of  genius. 

I  copy  at  random   a   few   pafwagcfi  of  similar   cast,  inducing  a 
similar  conviction. 
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The  great  heaTena 
Seem  to  itoap  down  ujHm  the  9eetie  in  love, 
A  nearer  vault  and  of  a  tenderer  blue 
Than  that  which  bends  above  the  eastern  hills.. .  •  • 

Till  twilight  blushed,  and  lovers  walked  and  wooed 
III  a  forgotten  language  and  old  tunee 
Frcm  instrumente  o/unremembered/ormf 
Gave  the  eoft  mndt  a  voice,. . .  • 

Breezes  of  the  south, 
77uU  toet  the  golden  and  tkeJlame-UkeJUmen, 
And  pose  the  prairie  hawkt  that,  poieed  on  high, 
Flapt  hit  broad  winge,  yet  movee  not, . . 

On  the  breast  of  earth 
I  lie,  and  listen  to  her  mighty  voice — 
A  voice  of  many  tonet  eent  up  from  etreamM 
That  wander  through  the  gloom,  from  woodM  miisgii  / 
Swayed  by  the  tweepina  of  the  ttdea  of  air  ; 
From  rocky  chaame  where  darkneee  meelle  all  day. 
And  hollows  of  the  great  inmeible  hilU, 
Andeande  that  edge  the  ocean,  etretehing  far 
Into  the  night — a  melancholy  eoimd  1. .  •  • 

All  the  green  herbs 
Are  stirring  in  his  breath ;  a  thou9andJlower$ 
By  the  road  tide  and  the  borders  of  the  brook, 
ifod  gayly  to  each  other, 

[There  is  a  fine  **  echo  of  sound  to  sense*'  in  **  the  borders  of  the 

brook,"  etc.;  and  in  the  same  poem  from  which  these  lines  are 

taken,  ('*  The  Summer  Wind,")  may  be  found  two  other  equal^ 

happy  examples,  e.  g. 

For  me,  I  lie 
Languidly  in  the  shade,  where  the  thick  tort 
Yet  virgin  from  the  kisses  of  the  son, 
Retains  some  freshness. 

And  again-^ 

All  is  silent,  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmm'  of  the  oee 
Settling  on  the  sick/owers,  aoi  then  aglio 
Instantly  on  the  wing. 

I  resume  the  imaginative  extracts. j 

Paths,  homes,  graves,  ruins  from  the  lowest  glen 
7b  where  life  shrinks  from  theferce  Alpine  air,,  •  •  • 

And  the  blue  gentian  flower  that  in  the  brecMe 
Nods  lonely,  of  her  beauteous  race  the  leuL,  •  •  • 

A  shoot  of  that  old  vine  thai  made 
The  nations  silent  in  the  shade,, . . . 

But  *neath  yon  crimson  tree. 
Lover  to  listening  maid  might  breathe  kUftmma, 

Nor  marlcy  within  its  roseate  canopy, 
Herjtush  tfmaidm  shame,, . .  • 
Vol.  Jir.— 8. 
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The  nmunUine  lluit  iDfoliI, 
In  their  wild  sweep,  the  colored  laadscapa  rouiu], 
Seem  group!  of  giant  king'  in  purptt  and  gold 

That  gvard  tht  enchanled  ground. 

[This  laltei  pasango  is  eapeciiiUy  bijautiful.     Happily  to  endow  1 
inaiiimate  nature  with  sentience  and  a  capability  of  action,  is 
of  lie  severest  tests  of  tho  poet.] 

. . .  .Ttieta  IS  a  power  whose  care 
Teocbea  Ui;  vniy  aXona  that  pathUti  mtui, 

Thi  dturl  and  itiiiHilabte  air. 
Lone,  vatuiering,  but  not  lott. .... 
Plemiuit  nlintl  be  thy  waj.  vhtrt  icetkly  bom 
Ths  ihnllinif flouert  and darkliitg  vattrtpau. 
Aj»d  'Iteiat  tht  o'trthadomag  braruhta  and  th»  gnu*. . . . 
Sweet  odurs  in  [he  sea  »ir,  sweot  and  i'tr«nee, 

Shnll  tell  the  hume-nick  ranriner  orthe  eliore. 
And.  lieleiiing  ti}  thy  murmur,  ha  ahull  deem 
Be  heirs  the  nutling  leaf  uod  runaing  atreiun. .... 

In  a  "Sonnet,  To ,"  are  some  richly  imaginftlive  iinok     I 

quote  the  whole. 

Ay.  (hou  nrl  for  the  gmre  ;  Ihy  ghuteea  shine 
Too  l>righlly  to  shine  long  :  iiiiolher  spring 
t .  Shall  deck  her  Tor  men's  eyes,  but  not  Tor  thuM^ 

Sealed  in  a  Bleep  wlileh  knowa  no  waking. 
'  '  The  Selda  Tor  iheu  hare  do  medicinal  leaf. 

,   -f     _  And  Iha  Teied  ore  no  miirerBl  "f  power; 

And  ihey  who  love  Uiee  wait  in  nniiomi  grief 

Till  the  slow  plague  ahall  bring  the  fatal  boor. 
Qlide  colily  tu  t!^  real,  then  ;  denth  should  oom* 

Qenlly  to  one  sf  gentle  mould  like  thee, 
At  light  tcindt  vanderinglhroHgA  grovii  of  Mooni, 

Dttath  the  delicate  blattoai  from  the  tree. 
Clow  tliy  sweet  eyes  calmly  and  wilhnut  pain, 
And  HW  aill  Imtl  in  Ood  to  tie  thee  yel  ai/ain. 

The  happiest  ^«afc  to  Hicse  brief  extracts  will  be  the  magni^ 
eent  conclusion  of  '■  Tlianatopsis," 

So  live,  tb»t,  whan  thy  summons  tomes  to  join 
The  innutnerabte  rarauan  thai  movei 
7b  ihitl  tni/ilrrioui  realm  where  earh  thall  lakt 
Hit  chamber  in  the  tilent  ha!U  ofdtalk, 
Thnn  go  not,  like  (he  quarry  slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  ht>  dungeon,  but  siistni'ieil  and  Boatbed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  Ihy  grave— 
Like  one  that  draia  the  draprry  of  hit  cuucA 
AboiU  him  and  lies  doun  (o  picaiaiil  dreamt. 

la  Um  minoT  morals  of  the  muse  Mr.  Bryant  excels     In  n 
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cation  ('u/ar  a«  he  gota)  be  ia  unsurpasscil  in  America — iinleaG, 
indeed,  by  Mr.  Sprague.  Mr.  Longf^iUow  is  not  so  thorough  a 
Tersifier  witbiD  Mr.  Bryaut's  limits,  but  n  faf  betur  one  npon  tha 
vboiti,  on  account  of  his  greater  range.  Mr.  B,.  however,  ii  by  no 
means  always  accurate — or  defensible,  for  accurate  is  not  the  term. 
His  lines  are  occasiunally  unpronounceable  through  exceas  of  harali 
OonsonanU,  aa  in 

Jib  if  the;  loved  to  breait  the  breeie  that  a^eepi  the  axA  clear  (kj. 
Now  and  then  he  gets  out  of  his  depth  in  attempting  anapiMlJc 
rbytfani,  of  whicli  he  makes  sad  havoc,  as  in 

And  KiBpali,  once  the  lavclieiit  of  utl 

Tbat  bloumeil  and  BmOed  in  tbe  court  of  SauL 
'     Not  unfrequently,  too,  even  his  pentnmetera  are  inexcusably 
'Tough,  as  in 

Etod  ioflaence.     Lo  1  Uieij  orbs  bum  more  bright 
which  can  only  bo  read  metrically  by  drawing  out  "  influence"  into 
three  marked  ajllables,  shortening  the  long  monosyllable  "  Lo  !" 
and  lenghtenipg  the  short  one  "  their," 

Mr.  Bryant  is  not  devoid  of  mannerisms,  one  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable of  which  is  his  use  of  the  epithet  "  old"  preceded  bj 
■ome  other  adjective,  t.  g. — 

In  bU  that  proad  old  world  bovond  Uie  deep;. . . . 

Tlere  is  a  We  about  Uicse  gray  old  ii<'s«  ;. . . . 

The  wide  old  woodB  r^Hiiuidcd  wiib  her  song;. . . . 

And  trota  (he  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in  heaven, 
etc.  etc  etc.     These  duplicates  occur  ao  frequently  as  to  exdte  a 
smile  upon  each  repetition. 

Of  merely  grammiiticid  errors  the  pott  is  rarely  guilty.  Faulty 
construclJons  are  more  frequently  chargeable  to  him.  In  "The 
Uassacre  of  Scio"  we  renH — 


iPAat  sh.ill  be  worn  no  more )  The  chain,  of  course— but  the 
link  is  implied.  It  will  bo  understood  that  I  pick  these  flaws  onTy 
with  difficulty  from  the  poems  of  Bryant.  He  is,  in  the  "  minor 
morals,"  the  most  generally  correct  of  our  poets. 

He  is  now  fifly-lwo  years  of  age.  In  height,  he  is,  perfaapt, 
fire  teet  nin^      His  frame  is  rather  rohnsL     His  Wtut«&vx%\aa:^ 
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but  thin.  His  countenance  is  fallow,  nearly  bloodless.  Jlia  eyes 
are  piercing  gray,  deep  set,  witb  large  projecling  eyebrows.  Uis 
mouth  is  wide  and  massive,  the  expression  of  the  smile  hard,  cold 
— even  sarduuic.  llie  Ibrehead  is  broad,  with  prominent  organa 
of  ideality  ;  a  good  deal  bald  ;  the  hair  thin  and  grayish,  as  aro 
klio  the  whiskers,  which  he  wears  in  a  simple  style.  His  bearing 
is  quite  distinguished,  full  of  the  aristcx^riLcy  of  intellect.  In  gen- 
eral, be  looks  in  better  health  than  before  bis  last  visit  U>  Eng- 
land. He  seems  actis'e — physically  and  morHtly  energetic.  His 
dress  is  plain  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity,  although  of  late  tbere 
is  a  certain  degree  of  Anglicism  about  it. 

In  character  no  man  stands  more  loftily  than  Bryant  The  pe- 
culiarly melancholy  expression  of  bis  countenance  has  caused  him 
to  be  accused  of  harshness,  or  coldness  of  heart.  Never  was  thera 
a  greater  mistake.  Hissoul  is  charity  iUelf,  in  all  respects  gener- 
ouB  and  noble.     His  manners  are  undoubtedly  reserved. 

Of  late  days  he  has  nearly,  if  not  altogether  abandoned  literary 
pursuits,  akhough  still  editing,  with  unabated  vigor,  "  The  New 
York  Evening  Post."  He  is  married,  (Mrs.  Bryant  still  living,) 
has  two  daughters,  (one  of  them  Mrs.  Parke  Godwin,)  and  is  re- 
siding for  the  present  at  Vice-Chancellor  McCown'e,  near  the  jtmc- 
tion  of  Warren  and  Church  streets. 
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TttB  repuUtion  of  the  author  of  "Twice-Told  Tales"  has  been 
oondned,  until  very  lately,  to  literary  society ;  and  I  have  not 
been  wrong,  perhaps,  in  citing  him  as  tht  example,  par  exetllena^ 
in  this  country,  of  the  privately -ad  mi  red  and  publiciy-unapprfl- 
eiated  man  of  genius.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  it  is  true,  an 
occasional  critic  has  been  urged,  by  honest  indigriation,  into  very 
warm  approval.     Mr.  Webber,  for  instance,  (than  whom  no  one 

"  Twico-Tiild  Taloa  By  Nsdifuiiel  Hawlhonie.  Jamca  Uunroe  A  Co, 
BcHtoo.    1842. 

J  Nalluiiiel  Ilaatliomc.      Wiley  A  Patnun, 
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hw  a  keener  relfe})  for  that  kind  of  writing  which  Mr.  Hawthorne 
Iiu  best  illustralw^)  gave  as,  in  a  late  number  of  '"  Tbo  Americao 
Review,"  a  cordial  and  certainly  a  full  tribute  to  his  talents  ;  and 
wnce  the  Lssue  of  the  "  M.iases  from  an  Old  Manse,"  criticisma  of 
umilar  tone  have  be4?ii  by  no  means  infrequent  in  our  more  author- 
itative journala.  I  can  call  to  mind  few  reviews  of  Hawthorne 
published  be/ort  the  ^  Mosses."  One  I  remember  in  "  Arcturus  " 
(edited  by  Matthews  and  Duyckinck)  for  May,  1841 ;  another  ill 
the  "  American  Monthly  "  (edited  hy  Hoffman  and  Herbert)  for 
March,  1838  ;  a  third  in  the  ninety-with  number  of  the  "  North 
American  Review."  These  criticisms,  however,  «ecnicd  to  hare 
little  effect  on  the  popular  taste — at  least,  if  we  are  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  popular  taste  by  reference  to  ita  expression  in  the 
newspapers,  or  by  the  sale  of  the  author's  book.  It  was  never 
the  fashion  (until  lately)  to  speak  of  him  in  any  summary  of  our 
beat  authors. 

The  daily  critics  would  say,  on  such  occasions,  "  Is  there 
not  Irviug  and  Cooper,  and  Bryant,  and  Paulding,  and — 
Smith  r  or,  "  Have  we  not  Halleck  and  Dana,  and  Longfellow, 
and — Thompson  )''  or,  "  Can  we  not  point  triumphantly  to  our 
own  Sprague,  Willis,  Channing,  Bancroft,  Prescott  and — Jenkins !" 
but  these  unanswerable  queri^  were  never  wound  Dp  by  the  name 
of  Hawthorne. 

Beyond  doubt,  this  inappreeiation  of  him  on  tlie  part  of  the 
pnblic  arose  chiefly  from  the  two  causes  to  which  I  have  referred 
— from  the  facta  that  he  is  neither  a  man  of  wealth  nor  a  quack ; 
but  these  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  effect.  No 
Bmall  portion  of  it  is  attributable  to  the  very  marked  idiosyncrasy 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne  himself.  lo  one  sense,  and  iu  great  measure, 
to  be  peculiar  is  to  be  original,  and  tlian  the  true  originiJity  there 
ia  DO  higher  lilerary  virtue.  This  true  or  (Mmmendable  originality, 
bowever,  implies  not  the  uniform,  but  the  continuous  peculiarity 
' — a  peculiarity  springing  from  ever-active  vigor  of  fancy — better 
■till  if  from  ever-present  force  of  imagination,  ^ving  its  own  hue, 
iia  own  character  to  everything  it  touches,  and,  especially,  »*tf 
imptiUd  to  touch  tverytkinff. 

It  is  often  said,  inconsiderately,  that  very  original  writers  al* 
ifffft  fail  in  popularity — that  luch  and  auch  peraooa  m 
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nal  to  be  compRhended  by  the  mnss.  "  Toot^jfeculiar,"  shoaU' 
be  tb-  pbrme,  "  too  idiosyncratic."  It  is,  in  fact,  tbe  excitable, 
undisciplined  and  cliild-like  popular  mjod  wbich  most  keenly  feeU 
tbo  origin  itl. 

The  criticism  of  the  conservatives,  of  ^e  hackneys,  of  tha 
cultivated  old  clergymen  of  ^e  "  North  Ajnericaa  Review," 
is  precisely  tbe  crtticiam  which  condemns  and  alone  con- 
demns it  "  It  becometh  not  a  divine,''  sailh  Lord  Coke,  "to  ba 
of  a  fiery  and  salamandrine  epirit"  Their  conscience  alloiving 
them  to  move  nothing  tbemselvcs,  these  dignitaries  have  a  holy 
horror  of  being  moved.  "  Give  us  quietude"  tbey  say.  Open- 
ing their  mouths  with  proper  caution,  they  sigh  forth  the  word 
"  Sepose."  And  tbtR  is,  indeed,  the  one  thing  tbey  should  be 
permitted  to  enjoy,  if  only  upon  tbe  Christian  principle  of  giva 
and  take. 

Tbe  fact  ia,  that  if  Mr.  Hawthorne  were  really  original,  ho 
could  not  fail  of  making  himself  felt  by  the  public.  But  the 
fact  ia,  he  is  not  original  in  any  sense.  Those  who  apeak  of  bim 
as  original,  mean  nothing  more  than  tbnt  he  diflers  in  his  manner 
or  tone,  and  in  his  choice  of  subjeete,  Irom  any  author  of  their 
acquaintance— their  acqunintance  not  extending  to  the  German 
Tieck,  whose  manner,  in  some  of  his  works,  is  absolutely  identical 
with  that  Aaiitua/ to  Hawthorne,  But  it  is  clear  that  tbe  ele- 
ment of  the  littrary  originality  is  novelty.  The  element  of  its 
appreciation  by  tbe  reader  is  the  reader's  sense  of  the  new. 
Whatever  gives  him  a  new  and  insomuch  a  pleasurable  emotion, 
he  considers  original,  and  whoever  frequently  givee  him  sach 
emotion,  he  considers  an  original  writer.  In  a  word,  it  is  by  tba 
■um  total  of  these  emotions  that  he  decides  upon  the  writer'a 
claim  to  originality.  I  may  (Jbaerve  here,  however,  that  there  ii 
clearly  a  point  at  which  even  novelty  itself  would  cease  to  pro- 
duce tbe  legitimate  originality,  if  we  judge  this  originality,  n  wa 
should,  by  the  effect  designed  :  this  point  is  that  at  which  novdly 
hecomft  nothing  novfl ;  and  here  the  artist,  to  preurve  kta  oriffi' 
nalilt/,  will  subside  into  the  commonplace.  No  one,  I  think,  baa 
noticed  that,  merely  through  inattention  to  this  matter,  Moora 
.  bas  comparatively  failed  in  his  "Lalla  Rookh."  Few  readera, 
and  indeed  fen  eritim,  have  commended  this  poem  for  original||j' 
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— and,  in  fact,  the  effect,  originality,  is  not  produced  by  it — j^ 
no  work  of  equal  size  so  abounds  in  the  happiest  originalities,  in* 
dividually  considered.  They  are  so  excessive  as,  ip  the  end,  to 
deaden  in  the  reader  all  capacity  for  their  appreciation. 

These  points  properly  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  critio 
(unacquainted  with  Tieck)  who  reads  a  single  tale  or  essay  by 
Hawthorne,  may  be  justified  in  thinking  him  original ;  but  the 
tone,  or  manner,  or  choice  of  subject,  which  induces  in  this  critio 
the  sense  of  the  new,  will — if  not  in  a  second  tale,  at  least  in  A 
third  and  all  subsequent  ones — not  only  fail  of  inducing  it,  but 
bring  about  an  exactly  antagonistic  impression.  In  concluding  a 
volume,  and  more  especially  in  concluding  all  the  volumes  of  the. 
author,  the  critic  will  abandon  his  first  design  of  calling  him 
*'  original,"  and  content  himself  with  styling  him  "  pecuhar." 

With  the  vague  opinion  that  to  be  original  is  to  be  unpopular, 
I  could,  indeed,  agree,  were  I  to  adopt  an  understanding  of  origi- 
nality which,  to  my  surprise,  I  have  known  adopted  by  many 
who  have  a  right  to  be  called  critical.  They  have  limited,  in  a 
love  for  mere  words,  the  literary  to  the  lu^taphysical  originality. 
They  regard  as  original  in  letters,  only  such  combinations  of 
thought,  of  incident,  and  so  forth,  as  are,  in  fact,  absolutely  noveL 
It  is  clear,  however,  not  only  that  it  is  the  novelty  of  effect  alone 
which  is  worth  consideration,  but  that  this  effect  is  best  wrought, 
for  the  end  of  all  fictitious  composition,  pleasure,  by  shunning  ra- 
ther than  by  seeking  the  absolute  novelty  of  combination.  Origi- 
nality, thas  understood,  tasks  and  startles  the  intellect,  and  so 
brings  into  undue  action  the  faculties  to  which,  in  the  hghter  Utr 
erature,  we  least  appeal.  And  thus  und*stood,  it  cannot  fail  to 
prove  unpopular  with  the  masses,  who,  seeking  in  this  literature 
amusement,  are  positively  offended  by  instruction.  But  the  true 
originality — true  in  respect  of  its  purposes — is  that  which,  in 
bringing  out  the  half-formed,  the  reluctant,  or  the  unexpressed 
fancies  of  mankind,  or  in  exciting  the  more  delicate  pulses  of  the 
heart's  passion,  or  in  giving  birth  to  some  universal  sentiment  or 
instinct  in  embryo,  thus  combines  with  the  pleasurable  effect  of 
apparent  novelty,  a  real  egotistic  delight.  The  reader,  in  the  case 
first  supposed,  (that  of  the  absolute  novelty,)  is  excited,  but  em- 
barrassed, disturbed,  in  some  degree  even  pained  at  his  own  wanft 
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of  perception,  at  his  owu  folly  in  not  having  himself  hit  upon  the 
ideu.  Ju  the  second  case,  hla  pleasure  is  doubled.  Ue  is  filled 
with  an  intrinsic  iind  extriosic  dehght.  He  feels  and  intensely 
enjoys  the  seeming  novelty  of  the  thought,  enjoys  it  as  really 
novel,  as  absolutely  origioal  with  the  writer — and  liimseld  Tbey 
two,  he  fancies,  have,  alone  of  all  men,  thought  thus.  They  two 
have,  together,  created  this  thing.  Ilenceforward  there  is  a  bond 
of  sympathy  between  them— a  sympathy  which  irradiates  every 
Bubsequent  page  of  the  book. 

Thero  ia  a  spcdes  of  writing  which,  with  some  difficulty,  may 
be  admitted  as  a  lower  degree  of  what  I  have  called  the  true 
original.  In  its  perusal,  we  say  to  ourselves,  not  "how  original 
this  is  !"  nor  "  here  is  an  idea  which  I  and  the  author  have  alone 
entertained,''  but  "  here  is  a  cbarmingly  obvious  fancy,"  or  some- 
times even,  "  here  is  a  thought  which  I  nm  not  sure  has  ever  oc- 
curred to  myself,  bat  which,  of  course,  has  occurred  to  all  the 
Kflt  of  the  world."  This  bind  of  compa^ition  {which  still  appei^ 
ttUDs  to  a  high  order)  is  usually  designated  as  "  the  natural."  It 
has  little  external  reseiiiblanci>,  but  strong  internal  affinity  to  the 
true  original,  if,  indeed,  as  I  have  suggested,  it  is  not  of  this  lat- 
ter  an  inferior  degree.  It  is  best  expinplified,  among  English  wri- 
ers,  in  Addison,  Irving  and  Maialhorne.  The  "  ease  "  which  is  ao 
ofUn  spoken  of  as  its  distinguishing  feature,  it  has  been  the  fiwh- 
ion  to  regard  as  ease  in  appearance  alone,  as  a  [Mint  of  really  dif- 
ficult attainment.  This  idea,  however,  must  be  received  wiUi 
some  reservation.  The  natural  style  is  difficult  only  to  thosa  who 
should  never  intermeddle  with  it — to  (he  unniitural.  It  is  but 
the  reeult  of  writing  with  the  underatnnding,  or  ivith  the  instinct 
that  the  tone,  in  composition,  should  be  that  which,  nt  any  given 
point  or  upon  any  given  topic,  would  be  the  tone  of  the  great 
mass  of  humanity.  The  author  who,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Morth  Americans,  is  merely  at  all  times  quiet,  is,  of  oonrse,  upon 
most  occasions,  merely  silly  or  stupid,  and  has  no  more  right  to 
be  thought  "easy"  or  "natural"  thiUi  has  a  cockney  exquisite,  or 
the  sleeping  beauty  in  the  wax-works. 

The  "  pecuUarity,"  or  samenesa,  or  monotoue  of  Hawthorne, 
would,  in  its  mere  character  of  "peculiarity,"  and  withoat  nsfep- 
enoe  to  what «»  the  peculiarity,  suffice  to  deprive  him  of  allchBnoe 
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of  popalar  nppreciHtion.  But  nt  his  failure  to  ho  appredatm],  we 
can,  of  taunt,  no  longer  wonder,  when  we  find  bini  monolonoos 
at  decidedly  the  worst  of  all  possible  points — at  thnt  point  which, 
baying  tiio  least  concern  with  Nature,  is  the  fartliest  removed 
from  the  popular  intellect,  from  tlie  popular  sentiment,  nnd  from 
(he  popular  taste.  I  allude  to  the  strain  of  allegory  which  com- 
pletely overwhelms  the  greater  number  of  his  subjects,  and  which 
to  some  measure  interferes  with  the  direct  conduct  of  absolutely  all. 
In  defence  of  allegory,  {however,  or  for  whatever  object  em- 
ployed,) there  is  scarcely  one  respectable  word  to  be  said.  Its 
beat  appeals  are  made  to  the  fancy — that  is  to  say,  tu  our  sense 
of  •dajiiation,  not  of  matlera  proper,  but  of  matters  improper  for 
the  purpose,  of  the  real  with  the  unrenl ;  having  never  more  of 
Intelligible  connexion  than  has  something  with  nothing,  never 
lialf  so  much  of  effective  affinity  as  has  the  substance  for  the 
shadow.  The  deepest  emotion  aroused  within  us  by  the  happiest 
allegory,  at  allegory,  is  a  very,  very  imperfectly  Batis6ed  sense  of 
the  writer's  ingenuity  in  overcoming  a  difficulty  we  fihould  have 
preferred  his  not  having  attempted  to  overcome.  The  lallaey  of 
Ihe  idea  that  allegory,  in  any  of  its  moods,  can  be  made  to  enforce 
«  tmtb — that  metaphor,  for  example,  may  illustrate  as  welt  as 
embellish  an  ailment — could  be  promptly  demonstrated ;  the 
converse  of  the  supposed  fact  might  be  shown,  indeed,  with  very 
little  trouble — bat  these  are  topics  foreign  to  my  present  purpose. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  if  allegory  ever  esLiblishes  a  fact,  it  is  by 
dint  of  overturning  a  fiction.  Where  the  suggested  meaning  runs 
through  the  obvious  one  in  a  vtry  profound  under-current,  so  as 
never  to  interfere  with  the  upper  one  without  our  own  voUtioD, 
•o  as  never  to  show  itself  unless  called  to  the  surface,  there  only, 
for  the  proper  uses  of  fictjtious  narrative,  is  it  available  at  ttli. 
Under  the  best  circumstances,  it  must  always  interfere  with  that 
unity  of  effect  which,  to  the  artist,  is  worth  all  the  allegory  in 
the  world.  Its  vital  injury,  however,  is  rendered  to  the  most  vi- 
tally important  point  in  fiction — that  of  earnestness  or  verisimili- 
tude. Tliat  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  a  ludicrously  over-rated 
book,  owing  its  seeming  popularity  to  one  or  two  of  those  acci- 
"denta  in  critical  literature  which  by  the  critical  are  sufficiently 
well  understood,  is  a  matter  npon  which  no  two  thinking  people 
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disagroc ;  but  the  pleaaiiro  derivable  from  it,  in  any  sense,  will  be 
found  in  the  direct  ratio  of  tbe  render's  copncity  to  smother  its 
true  puqiose,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  his  ability  to  keep  the  allegory 
out  of  sight,  or  of  his  friability  to  comprehend  it.  Of  allegciy 
properly  handled,  judiciously  subdued,  seen  only  as  a  shadow  or 
by  suggestive  glimpses,  uud  making  its  nearest  approach  to  truth 
in  a  not  obtrusive  and  therefore  not  unpleasant  a^^xtsilenesB,  the 
"  Undine ''  of  De  La  Motte  Fouqu6  is  the  best,  and  undoubtedly 
a  Tery  remarkable  specimen. 

The  obvious  causes,  however,  which  have  prevented  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's popularity,  do  not  suffice  to  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of 
tbe  few  who  belong  properlj  to  books,  and  lo  whom  books,  per- 
haps, do  not  quite  so  properfy  belong.  These  few  estiaiate  an 
author,  not  as  do  the  public,  altogether  by  what  he  does,  but  in 
great  measure — indeed,  even  in  the  greatest  niesaure — by  what  he 
evinces  a  capability  of  doing.  In  this  view,  Hawthorne  standi 
among  literary  people  in  America  much  in  the  same  light  as  did 
Coleridge  in  England.  The  few,  also,  through  a  certain  warping 
of  the  taste,  which  long  pondering  upon  books  as  books  merely 
never  fniU  to  induce,  are  not  in  condition  to  view  the  error*  of  a 
scholar  aa  errors  altogether.  At  any  time  these  gentlemen  ara 
prone  to  think  the  pubhc  not  right  rather  than  an  educated  au- 
thor wrong.  But  the  simple  truth  is,  that  the  writer  who  aimt 
at  impressing  the  people,  is  alvMijn  wronjf  when  he  fails  in  foraing 
that  people  to  receive  the  impression.  How  fur  Mr.  Hawthorne 
has  addressed  the  people  at  all,  is,  of  course,  not  a  question  for 
me  to  decide.  His  books  afford  strong  internal  evidence  of  haT< 
ing  been  written  to  himself  and  his  particular  friends  alone. 

There  has  long  existed  in  literature  a  fatal  and  unfounded  pr»' 
judiee,  which  it  will  be  the  office  of  this  nga  to  overthrow — llie 
idea  that  the  mere  bulk  of  a  work  must  enter  largely  into  our  es- 
timate of  its  merit.  I  do  not  sujipose  even  the  weakest  of  the 
Quarterly  renewers  weak  enough  lo  maintniu  that  in  a  book's  aiic 
or  mnss,  abstractly  considered,  there  is  anything  which  especially 
calls  for  our  admiration.  A  mountain,  simply  through  tbe  sena» 
tion  of  physical  magnitude  which  it  conveys,  does  indeed,  effect 
m  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime,  but  we  cannot  admit  any  such  \a- 
fluense  in  the  oontpmplation  even  of  "*  The  Colurabiad."     The 
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Quarterlies  IbemselvM  will  not  admit  it.  AaiJ  vet,  what  eUe  an 
we  to  understand  by  their  continual  prating  about  "sustAlned  ef- 
fort !"  Granted  that  this  sustained  effort  has  accomplished  an 
epic — let  us  then  admire  Lbe  effort,  (if  thin  be  a  thing  admirable,) 
but  certainly  not  tb»  epic  on  the  efforPs  aceount  Common  bvdm, 
in  the  time  to  come,  may  possibly  insist  npun  meoAnring  a  work 
of  art  rather  by  the  object  it  fulfils,  by  tiie  impression  it  makei, 
than  by  the  time  it  look  to  fullil  the  object,  or  by  the  extent  of 
'"  Euslmned  effort"  whicli  became  necessary  to  produce  the  impres- 
uon.  The  fact  is,  that  persereranee  is  one  thing  and  geniiu 
quite  another ;  nor  can  all  the  transcen dental iats  ia  Heathondom 
confound  them. 

The  pieces  in  the  volumes  entitled  "Twioe-Told  Tales,"  are 
DOW  in  their  third  republication,  and,  of  course,  are  thrioe-told. 
Moreover,  they  are  by  no  means  all  tales,  either  in  the  ordinary 
or  in  the  legitimate  undcrstundinK  of  the  term.  M.tny  of  them 
are  pure  essays  ;  for  example,  "  Sights  from  a  Steeple,"  "  Sunday 
at  Home,"  "  Little  Annie's  Bamble,"  "  A  Eiil  from  the-  Town 
Pump,"  "  The  Toll-Galheret's  Day,"  "  The  Haunted  Mind,"  "  Tha 
Sister  Tears,"  "Snow-Flakes,"  "Night  Sketches,"  and  "Foot- 
Prints  on  the  Sea-Shore."  I  mention  these  matters  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  discrepancy  with  that  marked  precision  and  finiah 
by  which  the  body  of  the  work  is  diitiriguislied. 

Of  the  Eeiays  just  named,  1  must  be  content  to  speak  in  briet 
They  are  each  and  all  beautiful,  without  being  chHraclerixed  by 
the  polish  and  adiiptutton  so  visible  in  the  tales  proper.  A  painter 
would  at  once  note  their  leading  or  predominant  feature,  and  styla 
it  rtpoat.  There  is  no  »tterapt  at  effect.  All  is  quiet,  thoughtful, 
snbdaed.  Yet  this  repose  may  exist  simultaneously  with  high 
originality  of  thought;  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  demonstrated 
the  fact.  At  every  turn  we  meet  with  novel  combiaatioos  ;  yet 
these  combinations  never  surpass  the  limits  of  the  quiet.  We 
ue  soothed  as  we  read  ;  and  withal  is  a  calm  astonishment  that 
ideas  so  apparently  obvious  have  never  occurred  or  been  presented 
to  us  before.  Herein  our  author  differs  matf  riully  from  Lamb  or 
Hunt  or  Hailitt — who,  with  vivid  originality  of  manner  and  «- 
pression,  have  leas  v^  the  true  novelty  of  thought  thail  i>  gjonat- 
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ftllf  supposed,  mill  wLosu  urtgiDaliLy,  at  best,  Ijns  an  uneasy  and 
meretricioua  quaintness,  replete  witL  etaioljng  effects  unfoundMl 
ID  nature,  and  indudtig  tmius  of  reflection  which  lend  to  no  aab- 
isfactory  result.  Tlie  Eesays  of  Hu^thorne  liare  macli  of  the 
character  of  Irving,  witli  inor^  of  urigimility,  aiid  lcs$  of  finieli ; 
while,  compared  with  the  Spectator,  ihey  linve  a  vnat  superiority 
at  all  points.  The  Spectator,  Mr.  Irving,  and  Hawthorne  have  in 
comraon  that  tranquil  and  subdued  manner  which  1  hare  ohotteu 
to  denominate  repoae  ;  but,  in  the  cnse  of  the  two  former,  Uiia' 
repoee  is  attained  rather  by  the  absence  of  novel  combination,  or 
of  originality,  than  othervrise,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  calm, 
quiet,  UD oaten tati on H  expression  of  commonplace  thoughts,  in  an 
unambitious,  unadulterated  Saxon.  lu  them,  by  strong  effort, 
we  are  made  to  conceive  the  absence  of  all.  In  the  essays  befi>ra 
me  the  absence  of  effort  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  and  * 
strong  under-current  of  tuggett'ion  runs  conUnuously  beneath  tli« 
upper  stream  of  the  tranquil  thesis.  In  short,  these  effusions  of 
Mr.  Hawthorne  are  the  product  of  a  truly  imaginative  intellect, 
restrained,  and  in  some  measure  rcjiressetl,  by  fasti diousnees  of 
taste,  by  constitutional  mekucholy,  and  by  indolence. 

But  it  is  of  his  tales  that  I  desire  principally  to  speak.  His 
tale  proper,  in  roy  opinion,  affords  unquestionably  the  fairest  field 
for  the  exercise  of  the  loftiest  talent,  which  can  be  afforded  by  Hm 
wide  domains  of  mere  prose.  Were  I  bidden  to  say  how  the 
highest  genius  could  be  most  advantageously  employed  f^*  tha 
best  display  of  its  own  powera,  I  should  answer,  without  Itesitft- 
tioD — in  the  composition  of  a  rhymed  poem,  not  to  exceed  ia 
length  what  might  be  perused  in  an  hour.  Within  this  Unlit 
alone  can  the  highest  order  of  true  poetry  exist.  I  need  only 
here  say,  upon  this  topic,  that,  in  almost  nil  classes  of  compositioOi 
the  unity  of  effect  or  impression  is  a  p<iiiit  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  this  unity  cannot  bo  thoroughly 
preserved  in  productions  whose  perusal  catmot  bo  completed  at 
one  sitting.  We  may  continue  the  reading  of  a  prose  eompom- 
tion,  from  the  very  nature  of  prose  itself,  much  longer  than  w» 
can  persevere,  to  any  good  purpose,  in  the  perusal  of  a  poem. 
This  hitter,  if  truly  fultillmg  the  demands  of  the  poetic  sentimeat,' 
induoea  an  exaltation  of  the  soul  which  cnnnol  be  long  suatained.V 
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All  high  excitements  are  necossarily  transient.  Thus  a  long  poem 
is  a  paradox.  Aud,  without  unity  of  impression,  the  deepest  ef- 
fects cannot  be  brought  about  Epics  were  the  o&pring  of  an 
imperfect  sense  of  Art,  and  their  reign  is  no  more.  A  poem  too 
brief  may  produce  a  vivid,  but  never  an  intense  or  enduring  im* 
pression.  Without  a  certain  continuity  of  effort — without  a  cer- 
tain duration  or  repetition  of  purpose — the  soul  is  never  deeply 
moved.  There  must  be  the  dropping  of  the  water  upon  the 
rock.  De  Bdranger  has  wrought  briUiant  things — pungent  and 
spirit-stirring — ^but,  like  all  immassive  bodies,  they  lack  momentum^ 
and  thus  fail  to  satisfy  the  Poetic  Sentiment.  They  sparkle  and 
excite,  but,  from  want  of  continuity,  fail  deeply  to  impress.  Ex- 
treme brevity  will  degenerate  into  epigrammatism ;  but  the  sio 
of  extreme  length  is  even  more  unpardonable.  In  medio  tuHsn- 
mus  tins. 

Were  I  called  upon,  however,  to  designate  that  class  of  com- 
position which,  next  to  such  a  poem  as  I  have  suggested,  should 
best  fulfil  the  demands  of  high  genius — should  offer  it  the  most 
advantageous  field  of  exertion — I  should  unhesitatingly  speak  of 
the  prose  tale,  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  here  exemplified  it  I  al- 
lude to  the  short  prose  narrative,  requiring  from  a  hal^honr  to 
one  or  two  hours  in  its  perusal.  The  ordinary  novel  is  objection- 
able, from  its  length,  for  reasons  already  stated  in  substance.  As 
it  cannot  be  read  at  one  sitting,  it  deprives  itself,  of  course,  of 
the  immense  force  derivable  from  totality.  Worldly  interests  in- 
tervening during  the  pauses  of  perusal,  modify,  annul,  or  coun- 
teract, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  impressions  of  the  book. 
But  simple  cessation  in  reading  would,  of  itself^  be  sufficient  to, 
destroy  the  true  unity.  In  the  brief  tale,  however,  the  author  is 
enabled  to  carry  out  the  fulness  of  his  intention,  be  it  what  it 
may.  During  the  hour  of  perusal  the  soul  of  the  reader  is  at 
the  writer's  control.  There  are  no  external  or  extrinsic  influences 
— resulting  from  weariness  or  interruption. 

A  skilful  literary  artist  has  constructed  a  talc.  If  wise,  he  has 
not  fashioned  his  thoughts  to  accommodate  his  incidents;  but 
having  conceived,  with  deliberate  care,  a  certain  unique  or  single 
effect  to  bo  wrought  out>  he  then  invents  such  incidents — he  then 
combines  such  events  as  may  best  aid  hini  in  establishing  this 
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preoonceived  effect.  If  hia  very  initinl  sentence  tend  not  to  tha 
outbringing  of  tliis  effect,  tlien  he  has  failed  in  his  first  step.  J^ 
the  whole  conifiosltion  thpre  should  be  no  word  written,  of  whioh 
the  teudencv,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  one  pre-eatablished 
design.  And  by  such  means,  with  such  care  and  skill,  n  pictiua 
la  at  length  painted  which  leaves  in  the  mind  of  him  who  coo- 
templates  it  with  a  kindred  art,  a  Rense  of  the  fullest  satisfactJoa. 
The  idea  of  the  tale  has  been  presented  unblemished,  because  un- 
disturbed ;  and  this  is  an  end  unattainable  by  the  novel.  Undue 
brevity  is  just  as  exceptionable  here  as  in  the  poem  ;  but  undus 
length  is  yet  more  to  be  avoided. 

We  have  said  that  the  tale  has  a  point  of  superiority  even  over 
the  poem.  In  fact,  while  the  rhythm  of  this  latter  is  an  essential 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  poem's  highest  idea — ibe  idea  of 
the  Beautiful — the  artificialities  of  this  rhythm  are  an  inBepanbls 
bar  to  the  development  of  all  points  of  thought  or  expression 
which  have  their  basis  In  Truth.  But  TYuth  is  often,  and  in  very 
great  degree,  tbe  aim  of  the  tale.  Some  of  the  finest  tales  are 
tales  of  ratiocination.  Thus  the  lield  of  this  species  of  oompo«v- 
tion,  if  not  in  so  elevated  a  re^on  on  the  mountain  of  Mind,  is  A 
table-land  of  for  vaster  extent  than  the  domain  of  the  mere  poem. 
Its  producls  are  never  so  rich,  but  infinitely  more  numerous,  and 
raore  appreciable  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  writer  of  iho 
prose  tale,  in  short,  may  bring  to  bis  theme  a  vast  variety  of 
modes  or  inflections  of  thought  and  expression — {the  ratiocinatiwa, 
for  example,  the  sarcastic  or  the  humorous)  which  are  not  only 
antngonistical  to  the  nature  of  the  poem,  but  absolutely  forbidden 
by  one  of  its  most  peculiar  and  indispensable  adjuncts  ;  we  allude, 
of  course,  to  rhythm.  It  may  be  added,  here,  par  parentkiit, 
that  the  author  who  aims  at  the  purely  beautiful  in  a  prose  tale  is 
laboring  at  a  great  disadvantage.  For  Heauty  can  bo  better  treat- 
ed in  the  poem.  Not  so  with  terror,  or  passion,  or  horror,  or  a 
multitude  of  such  other  points.  And  here  it  will  be  seen  hovr 
full  of  prejudice  are  the  usual  animadversions  against  those  taUt 
of  efffet,  many  fine  examples  of  which  were  found  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  Blackwood.  Tlie  impressions  produced  were  wrought 
in  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  and  constituted  a  legilimata 
kithough  sometimes  an  exaggerated  interest.     Tltey  were  reliabed 
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bj  every  man  of  genius  :  although  there  were  fou  id  nuin j  men 
of  genius  who  condemned  them  without  just  grout  d.  The  true 
critic  will  but  demand  that  the  design  intended  be  accomplished^ 
to  the  fullest  extent,  by  the  means  most  advantageously  appli* 
cable. 

We  have  very  few  American  tales  of  real  merit — we  may  aay, 
indeed,  none,  with  the  exception  of  **  The  Tales  of  a  Traveller" 
of  Washington  Irving,  and  these  "Twice-Told  Tales"  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  Mr.  John  Neal  abound  in 
vigor  and  originality ;  but  in  general,  his  compositions  of  thia 
class  are  excessively  diffuse,  extravagant,  and  indicative  of  an  \m* 
perfect  sentiment  of  Art.  Articles  at  random  are,  now  and  then, 
met  with  in  our  periodicals  which  might  be  advantageously  com* 
pared  with  the  best  effusions  of  the  British  Magazines ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  we  are  far  behind  our  progenitors  in  this  department 
of  literature. 

Of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Tales  we  would  say;  emphatically,  that 
they  belong  to  the  highest  region  of  Art — an  Art  subservient  to 
genius  of  a  very  lofty  order.  We  had  supposed,  with  good  rea- 
son for  so  supposing,  that  he  had  been  thrust  into  his  present 
position  by  one  of  the  impudent  digues  which  besot  our  literature, 
and  whose  pretensions  it  is  our  full  purpose  to  expose  at  th^ 
earliest  opportunity  ;  but  we  have  been  most  agreeably  mistaken. 
We  know  of  few  compositions  which  the  critic  can  more  honestly, 
commend  than  these  "Twice-Told  Tales."  As  Americans,  we 
fe^  proud  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  distinctive  trait  is  invention,  creation,  imagina- 
tion, originality — a  trait  which,  in  the  literature  of  fiction,  is  posi- 
tively worth  all  the  rest.  But  the  nature  of  the  originality,  so 
far  as  regards  its  manifestation  in  letters,  is  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  inventive  or  original  mind  as  frequently  displays 
itself  in  novelty  of  tone  as  in  novelty  of  matter.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
is  original  in  all  points. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  diflBculty  to  designate  the  best 
of  these  tales ;  we  repeat  that,  without  exception,  they  are  beau- 
tiful. "  Wakefield"  is  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  an  old 
idea — a  well-known  incident — is  worked  up  or  discussed.  A  man 
of  whims  conceives  the  purpose  of  quitting  his  wife  and  residin|^ 


meoffniio,  for  twenty  years  in  her  immediate  neighborhood.  Som 
thing  of  this  kind  actually  hajipened  in  London.  The  force  of 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  tale  lies  in  the  analysis  of  the  motives  which 
must  or  might  have  impelled  the  husband  to  such  folly,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  jiossible  causes  of  hia  perseverance.  I'twn 
thesis  asketch  of  singular  power  has  been  constructed.  "The  Wed- 
^ng^Oell''  is  full  of  the  boldest  imagination — an  imagination  fullj 
controlled  by  tJiste.  The  most  captious  critic  could  find  no  flair 
in  thb  production.  "  Ttn*  M'"''ih!r'll  Plntik  ^"'^ "  i*  »  masterly 
composition  of  which  the  sole  defect  is  that  to  the  rabble  ite  ex- 
quisite skill  will  be  caviare.  The  olniioai  meitoing  of  this  nrticla 
will  be  found  to  smother  its  inainu.ited  one.  The  moral  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  minister  will  be  supposed  to  convey  ths 
(rue  import  of  the  narrative;  and  that  a  crime  of  dark  dye, 
(having  reference  to  the  "youug  lady")  has  been  committed,  ia  s 
point  which  only  minds  coD(:;enial  with  that  of  the  author  « 
perceive.  "  Mr.  Hig^obotham's  Catastrophe"  is  vividly  original 
and  managed  most  dexterously.  "  Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment" 
is  exceedingly  well  imagined,  and  executed  with  surpassing  ability. 
The  artist  breathes  in  overv  line  of  it.  "  The  White  Old  Maid  " 
is  objectionable,  even  more  than  the  "  Minister's  Black  Veil,''  on 
the  score  of  its  mysticism.  £ven  with  the  thouglttful  a&d  soft- 
lytic,  there  will  be  much  trouble  in  penetrating  its  entire  import, 
"TVifl  ITnllfiw  ^f  tly.  TtifPt.  Ttim"  ne  would  quot«  in  full,  had 
we  space  ; — not  as  evincing  liigher  talent  than  any  of  the  other 
pieces,  but  as  affording  an  excellent  example  of  the  author's  pecu- 
liar ability.  The  subject  is  commonplace.  A  wih:h  subjectn  the 
Distant  and  the  Past  to  the  view  of  a  mourner.  It  has  been  tha 
fashion  to  describe,  in  such  cases,  a  mirror  in  which  the  images 
of  the  absent  appear ;  or  a  cloud  of  smoke  is  made  to  arise,  and 
thence  the  figures  are  gradually  unfolded.  Mr.  Hawthorns  haa 
wonderfully  heightened  his  efiuct  by  making  the  ear,  in  place  of 
the  eye,  the  medium  by  which  the  fantasy  is  conveyed.  The  bead 
of  the  mourner  is  enveloped  in  the  cloak  of  the  witch,  and  within 
its  magic  folds  there  arise  sounds  which  have  an  atl-aufficient  in- 
telligence. Tliroughout  this  article  also,  the  artist  is  conspicuoui 
— not  more  in  positive  than  in  negative  merits.  Not  only  tt 
done  that  should  be  done,  but  (what  perhaps  is  an  end  with  mora 
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difficulty  attained)  there  is  nottiing  done  which  should  not  be. 
Every  word  Ulln,  and  there  is  not  a  word  which  does  not  tell. 

In  "  Howe's  Masquerade"  wo  observe  something  which  reaem- 
bles  a  plagiarism — but  which  maij  be  a  very  flattering  coincidence 
of  thought.     We  quote  the  [>as3»ge  in  question. 

With  a  Jark  /luA  of  urath  upon  liU  brow  tbej  saw  the  general  droit 
Mt  HBOT^  and  adi^Me  to  med  tbo  figure  in  the  cioak  belcire  tbe  lallar  had 
■tapped  one  pD<:«  upno  the  floor.  "  VUlian.  vnmugle  vovrielf'  eneil  be, 
'  jou  ptua  DO  farther  T  Tbc  Ggurp,  without  blctKJunc  a  bur**  breadth  ln«ti 
tLa  (Word  which  wu  pointed  at  his  Ijrcasc,  miide  a  ■oIoiod  pause,  and  Itmr- 
ti  the  aipt  of  tin  tiaak  from  his  face,  yet  not  eufflcieull^  tor  the  cpeflntor* 
to  catdi  a  gumpae  of  it.  But  Sir  WlUiam  Howe  hail  cvideDtlv  tieen  enough. 
The  itenuiaaa  of  hie  coonCiuiaDoa  gave  [dace  to  a  look  of  wilJ  anuuemeul, 
if  not  honnr,  while  he  reOHled  sevEral  steps  ftinQ  the  figure,  and  Ul/all  hi* 
tKiyrd  upoQ  the  floor. — See  toL  S,  p  SO. 

Tlie  idea  here  i»,  that  the  figure  in  the  cloak  is  the  phantom  or 
reduplication  of  Sir  William  Howe ;  but  in  an  article  called 
"  William  Wilson,"  one  of  the  "  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Ara- 
besque," we  have  not  only  the  same  idea,  hut  the  same  idea  sim- 
ilarly presented  in  several  respect*.  We  quote  two  paragraphs, 
which  our  readers  may  compare  with  what  has  been  already  given. 
We  have  italicized,  ahove,  the  immediate  particulars  of  resemblance. 

TliB  l«ief  moment  in  which  I  nvcrtcJ  my  eyes  had  been  jufflcient  to  pro- 
duce, apparently,  a  malonal  i^uinga  in  tbe  arraogcroent  at  tbe  upper  or  bir- 
ther  end  of  tbe  roam.  A  Lnr^  mirror.  It  appeared  to  nic,  now  riood  where 
none  had  been  perceptible  before :  and  aa  I  stepped  up  to  it  in  eilreinity  of 
tenor,  mine  own  image,  but  with  features  all  pale  and  dabbled  in  blood, 
oiJkiiuwI  with  a  Gvble  and  tottering  gait  ts  meet  me.  Thus  it  appeared  I 
say,  but  was  duL  It  wns  Wdsoa.  wbo  then  stood  before  me  in  the  agooiet 
of  dissolution.  Not  a  hne  in  all  tbe  marked  and  singular  lineaments  of  that 
&ce  whidi  was  not  even  identically  mine  own.  UU  maik  and  tloak  lay 
KhiT»  A*  kad  throuH  them,  upon  th*  Jloor.    VuL  3,  p.  67. 

Here,  it  will  be  observed  that,  not  only  are  the  two  general 
conceptions  identical,  but  there  are  various  points  of  similarity. 
In  each  case  the  figure  seen  is  t!ie  wraith  or  duplication  of  the  be- 
holder. In  each  case  the  scene  is  a  masquerade.  In  each  coae 
tlie  figure  is  cloaLed.  In  each,  ther«  is  a  quarrel — that  is  to  say, 
angry  words  pass  between  the  parties.  In  each  the  bvholder  is 
enraged.  In  each  the  cloak  and  sword  &I1  upon  the  floor.  Tbe 
"  villain,  unrauBle  yourself,"  of  Mr.  H.  is  precisely  paralleled  by  a 
passage  at  page  50,  of  "  Willi.im  Wilson." 

I  must  hasten  to  conclude  this  paper  with  n  summary  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne'B  merita  and  demerits. 


COS                           ELIZABSTH  FRIEZE  BLLETT. 

ge  is  peculiar  and  not  original — uolesa  in  those  detailed  (ancicci 
and  detached  thou£;Lts  which  bis  nact  of  genenil  originality^  frilU 
deprive  of  tlie  apprecintion  due  lo  them,  in  preventin  »  them  for 

gory,  aiid  can  never  hope  for  popularity  ao  long  as  he  [jersista  ia> 
it.     This  he  will  not  do,  for  allegory  is  at  war  with  the  whole  ton« 
_          of  his  nature,  which  disports  itself  never  so  well  as  when  escaping'' 
K         from  the  mysliciara  of   his   Goodman  Browns  and  White  Old- 
H          Maids  into  the  hearty,  genial,  but  still  Indian'Sunimer  sunshine 
r          of  his  "Wukefields  and  Little  Annie's  Rambles.     Indeed,  hii  spirit; 

phalanstery  atmosphere  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  Btrugglin|f; 
for  breath,     He  has  not  half  the  materia!  for  the  exclusiveness  of 
authorship  that  he  possesses   for  its  universality.     lie  has  tha 
purgaLfilfJe,  the  finest  taste,  the  most  ^^vqiklilt,  si^hnkrahip.  the. 
most  delicate  humor,  the  most.Kuching^fathgs,  the  iua&Ltadiaal- 
imaginutian,  the  moat  soMUJjipatg  ingenuity;    and  with  theaa 
varied  good  ci"^liU«s  he  iias-dou?  well .  aa.li  mystic.     But  is  there, 
any  one  of  these  qualities  which  should  prevent  hia  doing  doublj, 
as  well  in  a  career  of  honest,  upright,  sensible,  prehensible  and 
comprehensible  things  )     Let  him  mend  his  pen,  get  a  bottle  of 
visible  ink,  come  out  from  the  Old  Manse,  cut  Mr.  Alcott,  hanff 
(if  possible)  the  editor  of  "  The  Dial,"  and  throw  out  of  the  wio-l 
dow  to  tha  pigs  all  his  odd  numbers  of  "  The  North  Anieriraui 
Review." 

ELIZABETH  FRIEZE   ELLETT. 

Mrs.  Ellktt,  or  Eli.bt,  bus  been  long  before  tlie  public  u  an 

periodicals  in  her  youth,  she  first  made  her  deb6t  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive scale,  as  the  writer  of  "  Teresa  Contarioi",  a  five-Mifc- 
tri^edy,  which  had  considerable  merit,  but  was  withdrawn  xfter 
its  first  night  of  representation  at  the  Park.     This  occurred  at' 
Bome  period  prerious  lo  the  year  1S34  ;  the  precise  data  I  mC 
unable  to  remember.     The  ill  success  of  the  play  had  little  eSect 
in  repressing  the  ardor  of  the  poet«»a,  who  baa  since  funiialu4 
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namerons  papers  to  the  Magazines.  Her  articles  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  rifacimento  way,  and,  although  no  doubt  composed  in 
good  faith,  have  the  disadvantage  of  looking  as  if  hashed  up  for 
just  so  much  money  as  they  will  bring.  The  charge  of  whole- 
sale plagiarism  which  has  been  adduced  against  Mrs.  Ellett,  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  not  felt  sufficient  interest  in  her  works,  to  inves- 
tigate— and  am  therefore  bound  to  believe  it  unfounded.  In 
person,  short  and  much  inclined  to  embonpoint. 


AMELIA   WELBY. 

Mrs.  Ameua  Welbt  has  nearly  all  the  imagination  of  Maria 
del  Occidente,  with  a  more  refined  taste;  and  nearly  all  the  passion 
of  Mrs.  Norton,  with  a  nicer  ear,  and  (what  is  surprising)  equal 
art.  Very  few  American  poets  are  at  all  comparable  with  her  in 
the  true  poetic  qualities.  As  for  our  poetesses  (an  absurd  but  ne- 
cessary word),  few  of  them  approach  her. 

With  some  modifications,  this  little  poem  would  do  honor  to 
any  one  living  or  dead  : 

The  mooD  within  our  casement  beams, 
Our  blue-eyed  habe  hath  dropped  to  deep^ 

And  I  have  left  it  to  its  dreams 
Amid  the  shadows  deep, 

To  muse  beside  the  silver  tide 

Whose  waves  are  rippling  at  thy  side. 

It  is  a  still  and  lovelv  spot 
Where  they  have  laia  thee  down  to  rest; 

Hie  white  rose  and  forget-me-not 
Bloom  sweetly  on  thy  breast. 

And  birds  and  streams  with  liquid  lull 

Have  made  the  stillness  beautiful 

And  softly  tliro'  the  foi^st  bars 

Light  lovely  shapes,  on  glossy  plumes^ 
Float  c^er  in,  like  winged  stars, 

Amid  the  purpling  glooms : 
Their  sweet  songs,  borne  from  tree  to  tree^ 
Thrill  the  light  leaves  with  melody. 

Alas !  the  vcrv  path  I  trace. 

In  happier  hours  thy  footsteps  made ; 
Thi»  spot  was  once  thy  resting-place  V 

Witoin  the  silent  shade 
Thy  white  hand  trained  the  fragrant  boogh 
Tliat  drops  its  blomoms  o'er  me  now. 


TwM  here  at  eve  we  osed  to 

Tvaa  here  I  breatl>e(l  m 
And  eeulcd  Uiem  on  thj  lii 


Tiriis  here  I  breatlred  mj  whigpered  »i 

'    '  ■'     n  on  thy  lips,  my  Idtb, 

.pplc-biiugliu. 


Our  hearts  had  melted  in 

But  Death  undid  vbal  Loro  liad  done. 

Alaa  t  loo  de«p  a  irelght  of  tliou^t 
Had  eU'd  thy  heart  io  joulh'*  iweet  hour ; 

It  Mom'd  with  love  and  bliu  o'erfraughC ; 
As  flGotiug  passion-Sower 

UnlMding  'neath  a  Bouthem  flcf. 

To  blusaiini  kkid  and  soon  tu  die 

Tet  in  tliese  calm  nnd  blooming  botren, 
I  aeuni  to  see  thee  still. 

Thy  breath  teems  Soaling  o'er  the  Sowen, 
thy  whispr  on  Ibe  liiu ; 

llw  dear  famt  stAr-light  uid  the  eca 

Are  whiipering  to  my  heart  at  thee. 

yo  more  thy  oniles  my  heart  rejoice^ 
Yel  still  I  Btart  to  meet  thine  eye, 

And  call  upon  Ihe  low  nweet  voice 
That  gives  me  no  repiy — 

And  lUt  within  my  ailent  door 

For  llie  tight  feet  that  come  no  mere. 
In  a  criticnl  mood  I  would  apeak  of  these  stanzas  thus 
subject  has  nothing  of  originality : — A  widower  mnses  by  th«  < 
grave  of  his  wife.  Here  then  is  a  great  demerit ;  for  originnlitj 
of  theme,  if  not  absolutely  first  songht,  should  be  sought  among 
the  first.  Nothing  is  Tnore  cknr  than  this  proposition — although,  ■ 
denied  by  the  chlorine  critics  {the  grdsa-greeu).  The  desire  of  ' 
the  new  is  an  element  of  the  soul.  The  most  eiquisitu  plea 
grow  dull  in  repelition.  A  strain  of  roui^ic  enchanis.  Heard  a, 
second  time  it  pleases.  Heard  a  tenth,  it  does  not  displease.  W« 
hear  it  a  twentieth,  and  ask  ourselves  why  we  admired.  At  tti*, 
fiftieth  it  inducts  ennui — at  tlie  hundredth,  disgust 

Mrs.  Welby's  theme  is,  therefore,  radically  faulty  so  far  as  origin 
oality  is  concerned  ; — but  of  common  themes,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  among  the  class  paiwmate.  True  passion  is  prosaic — homely. 
Any  strong  mental  emotion  stimutates  all  the  mental  faculUes  ; 
thus  grief  the  imagination  : — but  in  proportion  as  the  eflect  i» 
strengthened,  ttie  cause  surceases.  The  excited  fancy  triumphs^ 
the  grief  is  subdued — chastened — ia  no  longer  grief.  In 
mood  we  are  poetic,  and  it  is  clenr  that  a  poem  now  written  will 
be  poetic  in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  dif^passion.     A  paseionata  poem 
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U  a  contradiction  in  terms.  When  1  say,  then,  that  Mrs.  Welby's 
stanzas  are  good  among  the  clasa  poMiionaU  (u^ing  the  term  com- 
monlj  and  falsely  applied),  I  mean  that  her  tone  is  properly  sub- 
dued, and  is  not  so  much  the  tone  of  passion,  as  of  a  gentle  and 
inelancfaoly  regret,  interwoven  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  the  natural 
lovelineas  surrounding  the  lost  in  the  tomb,  and  a  memory  of  her 
human  beauty  while  alive. — Elegiac  poems  should  either  assume 
this  character,  or  dwell  purely  on  the  beauty  (moral  or  physical) 
of  the  departed — or,  better  still,  utter  the  notes  of  triumph.  I 
have  endeavored  (o  carry  out  this  latter  ide.i  in  some  verses  which 
I  have  called  "  Leoore." 

Those  who  object  to  the  proposition — that  poetry  and  passion 
are  discordant— would  cite  Mre.  Wolby's  poem  as  an  instance  of 
a  passionate  one.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  the  hundred  others 
which  have  been  cited  fur  like  purpose.  But  it  is  not  passionate ; 
and  for  this  reason  (with  others  having  regard  to  her  fine  genius) 
it  it  poetical.  The  critics  upon  this  topic  display  an  amusing 
ignoratio  eltnehi. 

Dismissing  originahty  and  tone,  I  pass  to  the  general  handling, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  pure,  more  natural,  or  mora 
judicious.  The  perfect  keeping  of  the  vmious  points  is  admirable 
— and  the  result  is  entire  unity  of  impression,  or  effect  Tha 
time,  a  moonlight  night ;  the  locality  of  the  grave ;  the  passing 
thither  from  the  cottage,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  theme  with 
the  return  to  "  the  silent  door  ;"  the  babe  left,  meanwhile,  "  to 
its  dreams ;"  the  "  white  rose  and  forget-me-not"  upon  the  breast 
of  the  entombed  ;  the  "  birds  and  streams,  with  liquid  lull,  that 
make  the  stillness  beautiful;"  the  birds  whose  songs  "thrill  tha 
light  leaves  with  melody  ;" — all  these  are  appropriate  and  lonely 
conceptions  : — only  quite  unoriginal ; — and  {bo  it  observed),  the 
higher  order  of  genius  should,  and  will  combine  the  original  with 
that  which  is  natum/— not  in  the  vulgar  sense,  (ordinary) — but 
in  the  artistic  sense,  which  has  reference  to  the  general  inltntiort 
of  Mature. — We  have  this  combination  well  effected  in  the  lines : 

And  Hiftly  t]inni|;li  the  fomt  ban 

Liglil  Inrely  Hbape^  oa  gloM^  plumw. 

Float  ever  in.  like  winded  stars. 

Amid  the  purpling  glounu — 

which  are,  unquestionably,  the  fineit  ii 


The  reflectioBB  suggealed  by  Ihe  scene— com mendng : 

Alas  I  the  veiy  path  I  ttKce, 

ve,  also,  something  more  than  merely   nalurni,  and  are   rich] 

ideal ;  especially  the  cause  osaigucd  for  the  early  d«ath  ;  aod  "  m 

fragTBDt  bough" 

That  dropi  its  bloeBoms  o'er  me  pow. 

The  two  concluding  stanKos  are  remarkable  exumples  of 
mon  faocics  rejuvenated,  and  etherealized  by  pp-ace  of  ezpreasial 
and  melody  of  rhythm. 

The  "  light  lovely  shapes"  in  the  third  stanaa  (howerer  ' 
tjfal  in  themselves),  are  defective,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  thi 
"  Wrds"  of  the  stanza  preceding.  The  topic  "  birds''  ig  d» 
missed  in  the  one  paragraph,  to  be  resumed  in  the  other. 

"  Drops,"  in  the  last  line  of  the  fourth  stanza,  is  impropeifl 
used  in  an  active  sense.  To  drop  is  a  neuter  verb.  An  ap^ 
drops ;  we  let  the  apple  fall. 

The  repetition  ("  seemed,"  "  seem,"  "  seems,'')  in  the  sixth 
seventh  stanzas,  is  ungraceful ;  so  also  that  of  "  heart,''  in  the 
line  of  the  seventh,  and  the  first  of  the  eighth.  The  word| 
"breathed"  and  ''whispered,"  in  the  second  line  of  the  fityi 
■tanza,  have  a  force  too  nearly  identical.  "  Ntath"  just  beloV| 
u  an  awkn-ard  contractioD.  All  contractions  are  awkward.  It. ill 
no  paradox,  that  the  more  prosaic  the  construction  of  verse,  fhft 
better.  Inveraioni  should  be  disroissed.  The  most  forcible  liiM 
are  the  most  direct.  Mrs.  Welby  owes  three -fourth  a  of  her  powiir 
(»o  far  as  style  is  concerned),  to  her  freedom  from  these  vulgab 
and  particularly  English  errors — elision  and  inversion.  0'«-  i^ 
however,  too  often  used  by  her  in  place  of  oeer,  and  'f  mu  fori! 
WW.     We  see  instances  here.     The  only  inversions,  strictiyapea&fi 


The  moon  within  oar  casement  bcsms, 
and — "  AmitI  the  shadows  deep." 

The  versiliMtion  throughout,  is  unusually  good.     Nothing  c 
exce'; 

And  bird*  ruid  streami  with  liquid  lull 
Have  made  Ibo  stillnesa  beauliful. . . . 
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or  the  whole  of  the  concluding  stanza,  if  we  leave  out  of  view  the 
unpleasant  repetition  of  "  And,''^  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  and  fifth  lines,  **  Thy  toMU  hand  trained^'*  (see  stanza  the 
fourth)  involves  four  consonants,  that  unite  with  difficulty — ndtr-^ 
and  the  harshness  is  rendered  more  apparent,  by  the  employment 
of  the  spondee,  ^  hand  trained^*^  in  place  of  an  iambus.  '*  Melody^ 
is  a  feeble  termination  of  the  third  stanza's  last  line.  The  syllable 
dy  is  not  full  enough  to  sustain  the  rhyme.  All  these  endings, 
liberty,  proper/y,  happi/y,  and  the  like,  however  justified  by  au- 
thority, are  grossly  objectionable.  Upon  the  whole,  there  are 
some  poets  in  America  (Bryant  and  Sprague,  for  example),  who 
equal  Mrs.  Welby  in  the  negative  merits  of  that  limited  versifica- 
tion which  they  chiefly  affect — ^the  iambic  pentameter — but  none 
equal  her  in  the  richer  and  positive  merits  of  rhythmical  variety, 
conception — inventicfn.  They,  in  the  old  routine,  rarely  err.  She 
oflen  surprises,  and  always  delights,  by  novel,  rich  and  accurate 
combination  of  the  ancient  musical  expressions. 


BAYARD   TAYLOR. 


I  BLUSH  to  see,  in  the  Literary  Worlds  an  invidious  notice  of 
Bayard  Taylor's  "  JRhymes  of  Travel.'*^  What  makes  the  mat- 
ter worsej  the  critique  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who,  although  un- 
deservedly, holds,  himself,  some  position  as  a  poet : — and  what 
makes  the  matter  worst^  the  attack  is  anonymous,  and  (while 
ostensibly  commending)  most  zealously  endeavors  to  damn  the 
young  writer  "  with  faint  praise."  In  his  whole  life,  the  author 
of  the  criticism  never  published  a  poem,  long  or  short,  which 
could  compare,  either  in  the  higher  merits,  or  in  the  minor 
morals  of  the  Muse,  with  the  worst  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  compositions. 

Observe  the  generalizing,  disingenuous,  patronizing  tone : 

It  is  the  empty  charlatan,  to  whom  all  things  are  alike  impoasible,  who 
attempts  everything.     Ue  can  do  one  thing  as  well  as  another ;  for  he  can 

really  do  nothing Mr.  Taylor^s  volume,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  an 

advance  upon  bis  previous  publication.     We  could  have  wished,  indeed, 
something  more  of  restraint  in  the  rhetoric,  but^  ^x^  Ac^  die. 

The  concluding  sentence,  here,  is  an  excellent  example  of  one 
of  the  most  ingeniously  malignant  of  critical  ruie$ — that  of  oon- 


r 
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deimuDg  an  uutbor,  In  cBpccial,  for  what  tile  world,  in  general 
feel  to  be  his  principal  merit.  In  fact,  the  "rhetoric"  of  J 
Taylor,  ic  the  sense  intended  by  the  critic,  is  Mr.  Taylor's  d 
titiffvithing  exeellence.  lie  is,  uoquestiuunbly,  the  most  tenlj 
glowing,  and  vigorous  of  nil  our  poets,  young  or  old — in  point,  | 
mean,  of  txprrstion.  His  sonorous,  well-balnDced  rhythm  pati 
ine  often  in  mind  of  Campbell  (in  spile  of  our  anonymous  frientH) 
implUd  sneer  at  "  mere  jingling  of  rhymes,  brilliant  and  aucceat* 
All  for  the  moment,'')  and  his  rhetoric  in  general  is  of  the  higbaife:! 
order: — By  "rhetoric"  I  intend  the  mode  gentrally  in  wUioh 
Thought  ia  presented.  Where  shall  we  find  more  magnificent 
passages  than  these ! 

Firet  queenly  Asia,  from  the  fiillca  tbrooea 

or  twice  threa  thuucand  years. 
Came  mth  (At  mo  a  grieving  Ooddtu  oww 

Who  lowjsfor  rtiortai  Uart, 
Ttx  dtist  of  mill  to  her  mantle  clung 

And  dimiied  her  crown  of  giild. 
While  At  nv^ttHc  tomnBt  of  her  tongm 

From  7\fre  to  Indus  rollrd. 
Uouni  with  luu.  UBleni,  in  my  realm  of  wo 

Whou  only  glarv  ttreama 
Prom  ill  toM  ekildhood  like  the  Arctic  gUxa 

Whieh  nmlai  Kinler  dreanu. 
Jn  (**  red  daert  mimlderi  Babt/lon 

And  tA<  uild  KTpfnl'i  hits 
Echmj  in  J'elra'i  palaces  of  ilone 

And  mule  PeriipoIU. 
Then  from  her  seat,  amid  the  palnu  emioieertd 

Thai  tkadt  the  Lion-land. 
SwHrt  Africa  in  dusky  aspect  towered, 

The  fetlira  on  ht*  hand. 
Backward  she  raw,  fnim  out  the  drear  eclipse, 

The  oiieht;  Tbeban  yean. 
And  the  drep  anff^iih  of  her  mournful  lipt 
JnCerpreted  her  tears. 

I  copy  these  passages  first,  because  the  critic  in  question  Ium 
copied  them,  without  the  slightest  appreciation  of  their  grandeoi 
— for  they  are  grand  ;  and  secondly,  to  put  the  question  of  "  rhe>  J 
tone"  at  rest.  No  artist  who  reads  them  will  deny  that  they  a; 
the  prfi'ction  of  k/HU  in  their  way.  But  thirdly,  I  wish  to  caSl 
attention  to  the  glowing  imagination  evinced  in  the  lines  it 
Hy  very  aoul  revolts  at  meh  efforts,  (as  the  one  1  refer  to,)  to  dfr  J 
preciatti  >ucA  jioems  as  Ur.  Tajlor'a.    /(  there  ho  hooor — lUif 
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chivalry  left  in  the  land  !  Are  our  most  deserving  writers  to  be 
forever  sneered  down,  or  hooted  down,  or  damned  down  with 
faint  praise,  by  a  set  of  men  who  possess  little  other  ability  than 
that  which  assures  temporary  success  to  ^A^m,  in  common  with 
Swaim's  Panacea  or  Morrison's  pilb  ?  The  fiict  is,  some  person 
should  write,  at  once,  a  Magazine  paper  exposing — ruthlessly  ex- 
posing, the  dessous  de  cartes  of  our  literary  affairs.  He  should 
show  how  and  why  it  is  that  the  ubiquitous  quack  in  letters  can 
always  *"*•  succeed,'*  while  genius^  (which  imf^ies  self-respect,  with 
a  scorn  of  creeping  and  crawling,)  must  inevitably  succumb.  He 
should  point  out  the  *^  easy  arts  "  by  which  any  one,  base  enough 
to  do  it,  can  get  himself  placed  at  the  very  head  of  American 

Letters  by  an  article  in  that  magnanimous  journal,  "  The 

Review."  He  should  explain,  too,  how  readily  the  same  work 
can  be  induced  (as  in  the  case  of  Simms,)  to  villify,  and  vilify 
personally,  any  one  not  a  Northerner,  for  a  trifling  '^  considera- 
tion." In  &ct,  our  criticism  needs  a  thorough  regeneration,  and 
must  have  it. 
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Mr.  Hbnbt  B.  HiasT,  of  Philadelphia,  has,  undoubtedly,  some 
merit  as  a  poet.  EUs  sense  of  beauty  is  keen,  although  indis- 
criminative ;  and  his  versification  would  be  unusually  effective  but 
for  the  spirit  of  hyperism,  or  exaggeration,  which  seems  to  be  the 
ruling  feature  of  the  man.  He  is  always  sure  to  overdo  a  good 
thing ;  and,  in  especial,  he  insists  upon  rhythmical  effects  until 
they  cease  to  have  any  effect  at  all — or  until  they  £;ive  to  his 
compositions  an  air  of  mere  oddity.  His  principal  defect^  how- 
ever, is  a  w:mt  of  constructive  ability  ; — he  can  never  put  together 
a  story  intelligibly.  His  chief  sin  is  imitativeness.  He  never 
writes  anything  which  does  not  immediately  put  us  in  mind  of 
something  that  we  have  seen  better  written  before.  Not  to  do 
him  injustice,  however,  I  here  quote  two  stanzas  from  a  little 
poem  of  his,  called  "  The  Owl."     The  passages  italicized  are  highly 

imaginative : 

Tou  IIL— 9. 
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Wbea  tvUight  Gule^  and  eveuing  &U* 

Alike  on  tree  and  Wffcr, 
And  Siltnet.  like  a  pentiue  maid, 

Waika  round  eaeh  tluin/itring  bmttr  : 
Wlien  frssrant  SuwereU  Gild  their  leaTM, 

And  nil  is  alill  iu  sleep. 
Tbe  borned  owl  on  maonJi't  wing 

Flia  from  the  donjun  lutp. 

And  he  call*  ftloud — "  too-whil  1  too-wboo  I" 

Ant  liie  iiigbtiugals  u  Flill, 
And  tht  ppMmnj  ilep  of  lite  hurrying  hart 

Ii  Imdtcd  upon  the  hUl ; 
And  be  croucuea  low  in  the  dery  grau 

Ab  tjie  hrd  of  the  ni<iltt  goes  by, 
Not  with  a  londl'f  fcbirrinff  irinj 

£ul  like  a  ladg'i  ngh. 

No  ona,  save  a  poot  at  lieart,  could  Lave  couoeived  tlicserlii 
and  they  are  embodied  with  mucSi  Bkiil.  In  tlie  "  pattering  att^^ 
&C.,  ve  have  an  admirable  "  echo  of  sound  U>  sense,"  and  Lh« 
title,  "  lord  of  the  night,''  applied  to  the  owl,  does  Mr.  Bint  in* 
finite  credit — if  the  idea  be  original  with  Mr.  Hirat.  Upon  tb« 
whole,  the  poema  of  this  author  are  eIo<juent  (or  perhaps  elocn- 
tionary)  rather  than  poetic — but  he  hu  poetical  merit,  beyond  ft 
doubt — merit  which  hia  caemiea  need  not  attempt  to  smother  b 
any  mere  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  man. 

To  my  face,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  friends,  Mr.  H.  has  ■!>> 
ways  made  a  point  of  praising  my  own  poetical  efforts ;  and,  fix 
this  reason,  I  should  foi^ve  him,  perhaps,  the  amiable  weskneg 
of  abusing  them  anonyinouaiy.  In  a  lute  number  of  "The 
adelphia  Saturday  Courier,"  he  does  nie  the  honor  of  attributi^jj 
to  my  pen  a  ballad  culled  "  Ulalume."  which  hits  been  going  tM 
rounds  of  the  press,  sometimes  with  my  name  to  it ;  sometimtri 
with  Mr.  Willis'B,  and  «omedmea  with  no  name  at  all.  Mr.  HiH 
ineistB  upon  it  that  /  wrote  it,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  he 
more  about  tlie  matter  than  I  do  myself.  Speaking  of  it  p 
lar  passage,  he  aays : 


reader  will  Dbaervo  (hat  tlie  BDnnynwiM  critic  has  no  pcnonal  acqnauiU 
wluitoTer  wilh  Mr.  Hirat,  but  talteB  tare  to  Mil  liim  "Hirst"  dmply,  ju 
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Slowly  Endymlon  bent,  the  Ufht  ElytUa 
Flooding  hia  flgnre.    KneoUng  on  one  knee, 
He  looMcd  hit  aandaU,  lea 
And  lake  and  woodland  glittering  on  hb  Ttakm— 
A  fairy  landscape,  blight  and  beaadful. 
With  Venus  at  her  (hll. 

Afltarte  is  another  name  for  Y  enut ;  and  ipHien  we  remember  that  Diana 
is  about  to  descend  to  Endymion — that  the  scene  which  is  about  to  follow  is 
one  of  love — that  Venus  is  the  star  of  love — and  that  Hirst,  by  introducing 
it  as  he  does,  shadows  out  his  story  exactly  as  Mr.  Poe  introduces  his  Astarte 
4 — the  plagiarism  of  idea  becomes  evident 

Now  I  really  feel  ashamed  to  say  that,  as  yet,  I  have  not  pe- 
rused "  £ndymion  " — ^for  Mr.  Hirst  will  retort  at  once — "  That  is 
no  feult  of  mine — ^you  th/ould  have  read  it — I  gave  you  a  copy — 
and,  besides,  you  had  no  business  to  fall  asleep  when  I  did  you 
the  honor  of  reading  it  to  you.*'  Without  a  word  of  excuse, 
therefore,  I  will  merely  copy  the  passage  in  **  Ulalume  ^  which 
the  author  of  ^  Endymion  "  says  I  purloined  from  the  Hues  quoted 

above: 

And  now,  as  the  ni^t  was  senesceni 

And  star-dials  pomted  to  mom — 

As  the  stardiais  hinted  of  mom — 
At  the  end  of  my  path  a  liquescent 

And  nebulous  lustre  was  bom. 
Out  of  which  a  miractilous  crescent 

Arose  with  a  duplicate  hom — 
Astarte*8  bediamonded  crescent^ 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  hom. 

Now,  I  may  be  permitted  to  regret — really  to  rtgrtt — that  I 
can  find  no  resemblance  between  the  two  passages  in  question ; 
for  malo  cu,m  Platone  errare^  d:c.^  and  to  be  a  good  imitator  of 
Henry  B.  Hirst,  is  quite  honor  enough  for  me. 

In  the  meantime,  here  is  a  passage  from  another  little  ballad 
of  mine,  called  *^Lenore,''  first  published  in  1830 : 

How  shall  the  ritual,  then,  be  read — ^the  requiem  how  be  sung 
By  you — by  yours,  the  evil  eye— by  yours,  the  slanderous  tongue 
That  did  to  death  the  innocence  that  died,  and  died  so  young  t 

And  here  is  a  passage  from  "  The  Penance  of  Roland^^  by 
Henry  B.  Hirst,  published  in  **  Graham's  Magazine  "  for  January, 

1848: 

^fine  the  tongue  that  wrought  this  evil — mine  the  false  and  slanderous  tongue 
That  done  to  death  the  Lady  Owineth — Oh,  my  soid  is  sadly  wrung  I 
*"  Demon  1  devil,"  groaned  tne  warrior,  "  devil  of  the  evil  eye  f 

Now  my  objection  to  all  this  is  not  that  Mr.  Hirst  has  apjtrth 
priated  my  property — (I  am  fond  of  a  nice  phraM)*-biit  that  h# 


has  not  done  it  so  cloverlj  as  I  could  vriah.     Many  &  lecture, 
literary  topics,  have  I  given  Mr.  H. ;  and  I  confess  that,  in  gi 
eral,  ho  bus  adopted  my  advice  so  implicitly  that  his  pot^mi 
the  whole,  are  little  more  than  our  conversations  done  into  vert 

"  Steal,  dear  Endymion,"  I  used  to  say  to  him — ^  for  very  wi 
do  I  Icnow  you  can't  help  it ;  and  the  more  you  put  in  your 
that  is  not  your  own,  why  the  better  your  book  will  be  : — but 
cautious  and  steal  mlk  an  air.  In  regard  to  myself — you  ne 
give  yourself  no  trouble  about  me.  I  shuU  always  feel  hooan 
in  being  of  use  to  you  ;  and  provided  you  purloin  niy  poetry 
a  reputable  mann«r,  jou  are  quite  welcome  to  juat  as  much  of 
M  you  (who  are  a  very  weak  little  man)  can  convenienlJy 
away." 

So  far — let  me  confess — Mr.  Hirst  has  behaved .  renurkab^ 
well  in  largely  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  thus  accorded  :-4 
but,  in  the  ease  now  at  issue,  he  stands  in  need  of  some  gentltt 
rebuke.  I  do  not  object  to  his  stealing  my  verses  ;  but  I  do  ob- 
ject to  his  stealing  tliem  in  bad  grammar.  My  quarrel  with  hiiB' 
is  not,  in  short,  that  he  did  this  thing,  but  that  he  hai  went  and 
done  did  it 
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Hating  read  Mr.  Walsh'b  "  Didactics,"  with  rauefa  attenla^ 

and  plenaurc,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  he  is  one  of  the  fin«l 
vriters,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars,  and  when  not  ii 
too  great  a  hurry,  one  of  the  most  accurate  thinkers  in  the  c 
try.     Yet  had  I  never  seen  this  work  I  should  never  have  e: 
tmned  these  opinions.     Mr.  Walah  has  been  peculiarly  an  an 
mous  writi^r,  and  has  thus   been  instrumental  in  cheatiiig  him 
of  a  great  portiou  of  that  literary  renown  which  is  most  unequiv^ 
cally  his  due.     I  have  been   not  unfrequently  astonished  in  til 
perusal  of  this  book,  at  meeting  with  a  variety  of  well  known  an 
bighly  esteemed  acquaintancea,  for  whose  pa>rnity  I  had  b 
accustained  to  give  credit  where  I  now  find  it  should  not  hsi 
beeu  given.     Among  these  I  may  mention  in  eapecial  the  vei4 
excellent  Essay  on  the  acting  of  Kean,  entitled  '^ Notket  ef  Ktat  ' 
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principal  per/ormnTues  dttrin^  his  jir»t  ttaxon  in  Philadelphia^ 

\a  b«  fuund  at  mere  146,  volume  I.  I  bava  oftou  thought  of  the 
unknown  author  of  thb  Euay,  as  of  one  to  whom  I  might  speak, 
if  occasion  shoald  at  aoj  time  be  granted  me.  with  a  perfect  cer< 
taintj'  of  being  understood.  I  have  looked  to  the  article  itself  aa 
to  a  fair  oasis  in  the  general  blankuMS  and  futility  of  our  castom- 
arj  theatrical  notices.  I  read  it  with  that  thrill  of  pleasure  with 
which  I  always  welcome  my  own  long-cherisIii>d  opinions,  when  t 
meet  them  unexpectedly  in  the  language  of  another.  How  abao- 
Inte  is  the  necessity  now  daily  g^wing,  of  rescuing  our  stage  cnti- 
cism  from  the  control  of  illiterute  mountebanks,  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  gentlemen  and  scholars! 

The  paper  on  Collegiate  Education^  is  much  more  than  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  tliat  Eksay  in  the  Old  Bachelor  of  Mr.  Wirt,  in 
which  the  attempt  is  made  to  argue  down  colleges  as  seminaries 
for  the  young.  Mr.  Walsh's  article  docs  not  uphold  Mr.  Barlow's 
plan  of  a  National  University — a  plan  which  is  assailed  by  th« 
Attorney  General — but  comments  upon  some  errors  in  point  of 
fact,  and  enters  into  a  brief  but  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
general  snbject  He  maintains  with  undeniable  truth,  that  it  is 
illogical  to  deduce  arguments  ^^ainst  universities  which  are  to 
exist  at  the  present  day,  from  the  inconveniences  found  lo  be  con- 
nected with  instituUons  formed  in  the  dark  ages — inatitutioDS 
similar  to  our  own  in  but  few  respects,  modelled  upon  the  princi- 
ples and  prejudices  of  the  Umes,  organized  with  a  view  to  particu- 
lar ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  conHned  in  their  operations  by  an 
infinity  of  Gothic  and  perplexing  regulations.  Uc  thinks,  (luid  I 
believe  he  thinks  with  a  great  majority  of  our  well  educated  fel-  . 
low  citiiens.)  that  in  the  case  either  of  a  great  national  ingtitnt« 
or  of  State  universities,  nearly  all  the  difficulties  so  much  insisted 
upon  will  prove  a  aeries  of  mere  chiineroa— thiit  tbo  evils  appre- 
hended might  be  readily  obviated,  and  the  acknowledged  benulit« 
uninterruptedly  secured,  He  denies,  very  justly,  the  assertion  oftha 
Old  Bachelor — that,  in  the  progress  of  society,  funds  forcoliegiau 
establish  men  ta  will  no  doubt  be  accumulated,  inilependently  of 
government,  when  their  bene&ts  are  tvldcnt,  and  a  necessity  foi 
them  felt — Bnd  that  the  rich  who  have  funds  will,  nhenevei 
■tronglj  impressed  with  Uw  neoeasity  of  so  dMOg,  proride,  eithoi 
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by  BSBodationa  or  otherwise,  proper  setajcmies  for  the  edncatM 
of  their  children.  He  shows  thnt  the^e  nsserlions  are  contra^ 
tory  to  experience,  and  more  particularly  to  the  experience  of  Ui 
StAte  of  Vtr^nia,  where,  notwithalandin^  the  exteot  of  privaS 
opulence,  and  the  difiad vantages  under  which  the  comniunity  ti 
long  labored  from  a  wnnt  of  regulnr  and  svBteiuatiD  instruction,  i 
was  the  government  which  vras  finally  compelled,  and  not  prinrt 
BOcieticH  which  wore  induced,  to  provide  establishraenta  for  effeol 
ing  the  great  end.  He  says,  {and  therein  we  must  all  fiilly  agra 
with  him,)  that  Virginia  may  consider  herself  fortunate  in  follom 
ing  the  example  of  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  modeni  tinn 
rather  than  in  hearkening  to  the  counsels  of  the  Old  Bach«]oi 
He  dissents,  (and  who  would  not?)  from  the  allegation,  that  "th* 
most  eminent  men  in  Europe,  particularly  in  England,  have  r 
ceived  their  education  neither  at  public  schools  or  universitJa,H 
and  shows  that  the  very  reverse  may  be  afErraed^lhat  on  th 
continent  of  Europe  by  far  the  greater  number  of  its  great  nama 
have  been  attached  to  the  rolls  of  its  universities — and  tbxt  M 
England  a  vast  majority  of  those  minds  which  we  have  reverenoad 
Bo  long — the  Bacons,  the  Newtons,  the  Barrows,  the  Clarkm,  tbi 
Spencers,  the  Miltons,  the  Drydens,  the  Addisons,  the  Temple^^ 
Ibo  Hales,  the  Clarendons,  the  Mansfields,  Chatham,  Pit,  Poxy 
Wyndham,  Ac.,  were  educated  among  the  venerable  cloiatsn  o 
Oxford  or  of  Cambridge.  He  cites  the  Oxford  Prize  Easaya,  ft 
well  known  even  in  America,  as  direct  evidence  of  the  energelitt 
ardor  in  acquiring  knowledge  brought  about  through  the  meaoif 
of  British  Universities,  and  maintains  thnt  "  when  alfendoa  I 
given  to  the  subsequent  public  stations  and  labors  of  most  of  thrf 
writers  of  these  Essays,  it  will  be  found  that  they  prove  also  t 
ultimate  practical  utility  of  the  literary  discipline  of  the  collegiii 
for  the  students  and  the  nation."  He  argues,  that  were  it  i 
true  that  the  greatest  men  have  not  been  educated  in  pnbtid 
schools,  the  fiict  would  have  little  lo  do  with  (he  question  o0 
their  efficacy  in  the  instruction  of  *ho  mass  of  mankind.  Great 
men  cannot  be  created — and  are  usually  independent  of  all  partfe 
cnl a r  schemes  of  education.  Piblic  seminaries  are  bcetadaptoA 
to  the  generality  of  cases.  Fi  conclude  with  observing  thnttt  ~ 
eonrsti  of  study  punued  at  English  Universitiea,  is  more  liberal  fe 
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&r  than  we  are  willing  to  sappoee  it — ^that  it  is,  demonstrably, 
the  best,  inasmuch  as  r^ards  the  preference  given  to  classical  and 
mathematical  knowledge — and  that  upon  the  whole  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter,  in  transferring  to  America  the  general  principles 
of  those  institutions,  to  leave  them  their  obvious  errors,  while  we 
avail  ourselves  as  we  best  may,  of  their  still  more  obvious  virtues 
and  advantages. 

The  only  paper  in  the  Didactics,  to  which  I  have  any  decided 
objection,  is  a  tolerably  long  article  on  Uie  subject  of  Phrenology^ 

entitled  *'  Memorial  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of to  the 

Honorable  the  Congress  of sitting  at .*'    Ck>n8idered  as 

a  specimen  of  mere  burlesque,  the  MemoruU  is  well  enough — ^but 
I  am  sorry  to  see  the  energies  of  a  scholar  and  an  editor  (who 
should  be,  if  he  be  not,  a  man  of  metaphysical  science,)  so  wicked- 
ly employed  as  in  any  attempt  to  throw  ridicule  upon  a  question, 
(however  much  maligned,  or  however  apparently  ridiculous,) 
whose  merits  he  has  never  examined,  and  of  whose  very  nature, 
history,  and  assumptions,  he  is  most  evidently  ignorant  Mr. 
Walsh  is  either  ashamed  of  this  article  now,  or  he  will  have  plen- 
tiful reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it  hereafter. 
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What  few  notices  we  have  seen  of  this  poem,*  speak  of  it  as  the 
production  of  Mrs,  Seba  Smith.  To  be  sure,  gentlemen  may  be 
behind  the  scenes,  and  know  more  about  the  matter  than  we  do. 
They  may  have  some  private  reason  for  understanding  that  black 
is  white — some  reason  into  which  we,  personally,  are  not  initiated. 
But,  to  ordinary  perception,  "  Powhatan"  is  the  composition  of 
Seba  Smith,  Esquire,  of  Jack  Downing  memory,  and  not  of  his 
wife.  Seba  Smith  is  the  name  upon  the  title-page ;  and  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  which  supplies  the  place  of  this  well-known  prseno- 
men  and  cognomen  in  the  preface,  is,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  of 
the  masculine  gender.     "  The  author  of  Powhatan," — thus,  for 

*  PowtuxUm;  a  Mttrieal  Jtcmanee,  in  Seven  Oantos.  By  Sxba  Smrk 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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example,  ruus  a  portion  of  the  prolegomena-^"  A-jes  not  presam 
to  claim  for  hit  production  the  merit  of  good  nod  genuine  poet^ 
nor  does  he  pretend  to  assign  it  a  place  in  the  classes  or  forms  inl 
which  poetry  is  divided" — in  all  which,  hy  the  way,  he  is  decided] 
righL  But  urn  it  be  that  no  gentleman  has  read  even  so  fitr  4 
the  Preface  of  the  book  i  Can  it  be  that  the  critics  have  had  t 
curiosity  to  creep  into  the  adyla—iata  the  inner  mysteries  of  tb 
temple  ?     If  so.  they  are  decidedly  right  too. 

"  Powhatan"  is  handsomely  bound.  Its  printing  ia  clear  beyoi 
compari-son.  It»  paper  is  rat^ilicent,  and  we  undertake  to  n 
(for  ve  havt  read  it  through  with  the  greatest  attention)  that  the 
k  not  a  single  typographical  error  in  it,  from  one  end  to  the  othc 
Further  than  this,  in  the  way  of  comraendation,  no  man  with  boti 
br^ns  and  conscience  should  proceed.  In  truth  a  more  absurdl 
jlat  affair-^for  flat  is  the  only  epithet  whicii  applies  in  this  cm 
— was  never  before  parailed  to  the  world,  with  so  grotesque  t 
air  of  bombast  and  ussumption. 

To  give  some  ide  of  the  lout  emembte  of  the  book — we  ha* 
first  a  Dedication  to  the  "  Young  People  of  the  United  8tabe%' 
in  wl'ich  Mr.  Jack  Downing  lives,  in  "  the  hope  tliat  he  may  d 
some  good  in  his  day  and  generation,  by  adding  something  to  li 
sources  of  rational  enjoyment  and  menial  culture."  Neit,  m 
have  a  Preface,  occupying  four  pages,  in  which,  quoting  his  p;A 
Ibhors,  the  author  tells  n»  that  poetry  is  a  "  very  great  bore,  til 
won't  sell" — a  thing  which  cannot  be  denied  in  certain  cueB,.b 
which  Mr.  Downing  denies  ia  his  own.  "  It  may  be  true,"  ] 
says,  "  of  endless  masses  of  words,  that  are  poured  forth  from  tl 
press,  under  the  name  of  poetry" — but  it  is  not  true  "  of  ffoiui 
poetry — of  that  which  ia  worthy  of  the  name" — in  short,  1 
presume  he  means  to  say  it  is  not  in  the  least  little  bit  true 
"  Powhatan ;"  with  regard  to  whose  merits  ho  wishes  to  be  ti" 
not  by  the  crilJca  (we  fear,  in  fact,  that  here  it  ia  the  critics  wl 
will  be  tried,)  but  by  the  etymmon  taste  of  common  readers" — 
which  ideas  are  common  enough,  to  say  no  more. 

We  have  next,  a  "  Sketch  of  tlia.(^nracter  of  Powhatan,"  whi 
is  exceedingly  interesting  and  commendable,  and  which  is  tab 
from  Bark's  "History  of  Virginia:" — four  pages  more.  H 
come;  ^  Protm — four  pi^es  more— forty -eight  linea — twelrelii 
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to  a  page — in  which  all  that  we  can  understand,  is  something 
about  the  name  of  "  Powhatan" 

Defloendiog  to  a  distant  age, 
Embodied  forth  on  the  deathless  page 

of  the  author — that  is  to  say,  of  Jack  Downing,  Esquire.  We 
have  now  one  after  the  other,  Cantos  one,  two,  three,  four,  ^ve, 
six,  and  seven — each  subdivided  into  Parts,  by  means  of  Roman 
numerals — some  of  these  Parts  comprehending  as  many  as  six 
lines — upon  the  principle,  we  presume,  of  packing  up  precious 
commodities  in  small  bundles.  The  volume  then  winds  up  with 
Notes^  in  proportion  of  three  to  one,  as  regards  the  amount  of  text, 
and  taken,  the  most  of  them,  from  Burk's  Virginia,  as  before. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  one's  countenance  when  reviewing 
such  a  work  as  this  ;  but  we  will  do  our  best,  for  the  truth's  sake, 
and  put  on  as  serious  a  face  as  the  case  will  admit 

The  leading  fault  of  "  Powhatan,"  then,  is  precisely  what  its 
author  supposes  to  be  its  principal  merit.  "  It  would  be  difficult," 
he  says,  in  that  pitiable  preface,  in  which  he  has  so  exposed  him- 
self, "  to  find  a  poem  that  embodies  more  truly  the  spirit  of  his- 
tory, or  indeed  that  follows  out  more  faithfully  many  of  its  de- 
tails." It  would,  indeed ;  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  say  it.  The  truth 
is,  Mr.  Downing  has  never  dreamed  of  any  artistic  arrangement  of 
his  facts.  He  has  gone  straight  forward,  like  a  blind  horse,  and 
turned  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  to  the  other,  for  fear  of  stum- 
bling. But  he  gets  them  all  in — every  one  of  them — the  facts 
we  mean.  Powhatan  never  did  anything  in  his  life,  we  are  sure, 
that  Mr.  Downing  has  not  got  in  his  poem.  He  begins  at  the 
beginning,  and  goes  on  steadily  to  the  end — painting  away  at  his 
story,  just  as  a  sign-painter  at  a  sign  ;  beginning  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  his  board,  and  plastering  through  to  the  right.  But  he 
has  omitted  one  very  ingenious  trick  of  the  sign-painter.  He  has 
forgotten  to  write  under  his  portrait — "  this  is  a  pig^^  and  thus 
there  is  some  danger  of  mistaking  it  for  an  opossum. 

But  we  are  growing  scurrilous,  in  spite  of  our  promise,  and 
must  put  on  a  sober  visage  once  more.  It  is  a  hard  thing,  how- 
ever, when   we  have   to  read  and  write  about  such   doggrel 

as  this  : 

9* 
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But  bnrel;  tci  the  river's  brink 

I  led  ray  warrior  train, 
Ant]  Sana  to  face,  pacb  glanco  Ihej  sent, 

We  eoat  it  back  agoiu. 
TTuir  toeroimmw  locked  ilem  al  me. 

And  I  lookfd  Item  al  him. 
And  all  Toy  warriora  clasped  their  bow«> 

And  Derved  each  heart  and  limb. 
In 

£ 
And  shook  it 

Then  laid  it  i 
And  then  the  li, 


■  Bhallop'a  side, 
L  the  ground, 
bted  calumet 


And  tbrice  I  drew  the  eacrod  imoke, 

And  toward  (he  Bliallup  blew, 
And  aa  the  curing  vapor  rose, 

Soft  OS  a  spirit  prayer, 
I  aav  the  pale-face  leader  ■vmte 

A  white  flag  in  the  iiir. 
Tbon  lauDchinf;  out  their  painted  skiff 

They  bt'ldly  came  to  land. 
And  spoke  us  many  a  kindly  irord. 

And  took  us  by  the  baud 
Preaentiog  rich  and  shining  gifta, 

Of  cupper,  htae^  and  beads. 
To  show  (hat  (hoy  were  men  like  as. 

And  prone  to  gencroiia  deeds. 
We  iield  a  lonff  and  friendly  talk, 

laquirine  whence  Ihey  came, 
And  who  the  leader  at  (heir  band 

And  wbal  their  country's  nuuie. 


Jt  won't  do.     We  cannot  sing  to  this  tune  any  longer 
greatly  prefix  r, 

John  Qilpin  was  agonUeniao 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  tmin-band  captain  eke  was  be 
or  famous  London  (own. 


Or- 


Old  Qrimes  is  dead,  that  good  old 
We  ne'er  shall  sec  him  mora. 

He  used  to  wear  an  oror-cont 
All  buttmed  down  before — 


or  linea  to  tLat  effect — we 
Tbe  part,  however,  about 


)  could  remember  the  * 
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18  not  quite  original  with  Mr.  Downing — ^ia  it  f     We  merelj  ask 

for  information.     Have  we  not  heard  something  about 

An  ok)  crow  nttipg  oo  a  hiokorj  limb. 
Who  winked  at  me,  and  I  winked  at  bim. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Downing  never  committed  a 
greater  mistake  in  his  life  than  when  he  fancied  himself  a  poet» 
even  in  the  ninety-ninth  degree.  We  doubt  whether  he  could 
distinctly  state  the  difference  between  an  epic  and  an  epigram. 
And  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  appeal  from  the  critic  to  common 
readers — because  we  assure  him  his  book  is  a  rery  uncommon 
book.  We  never  saw  any  one  so  uncommonly  bad — nor  one 
about  whose  parturition  so  uncommon  a  fuss  has  been  made,  so 
little  to  the  satis&ction  of  common  sense.  Your  poem  is  a  curios- 
ity, Mr.  Jack  Downing ;  your  ^  Metrical  Romance**  is  not  worth 
a  single  half  sheet  of  the  paste-board  upon  which  it  is  printed. 
This  is  our  humble  and  honest  opinion;  and,  although  honest 
opinions  are  not  very  plentiful  just  now,  you  can  have  ours  at  what 
it  is  worth.  But  we  wish,  before  parting,  to  ask  you  one  question. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  motto  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  upon 
the  title-page  f  '^  He  cometh  to  you  with  a  tale  that  holdeth 
children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney-comer."  What 
do  you  mean  by  it,  we  say.  Either  you  cannot  intend  to  apply 
it  to  the  '^  ttM"*  of  Powhatan,  or  else  all  the  '^  old  men"  in  your 
particular  neighborhood  must  be  very  old  men ;  and  all  the  '*  lit- 
th  children"  a  set  of  dunderheaded  little  ignoramuses. 
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DAVIDSON. 

The  name  of  Lucrbtia  Davidsgn  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
poetry.  Dying  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  she  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  not  less,  and  certainly  not  more,  by  her  own  preco- 
cious genius  than  by  three  memorable  biographies — one  by 
President  Morse,  of  the  American  Society  of  Arts,  another  by  Miss 
Sedgwick,  and  a  third  by  Robert  Southey.  Mr.  Irving  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  her  relatives,  and  thua, 
while  in  Europe,  took  great  interest  in  all  that  was  said  or  written 


of  his  young  countrywoman.  Upon  liis  return  to  Americs,  1 
called  upon  Mre.  Davidson,  and  then,  in  1833,  first  saw  the  suit 
jeot  of  tbe  memoir  now  before  us,* — a  fairy-like  ehiid  of  eleveili 
Three  years  afterwards  he  met  with  her  again,  and  then  fonw 
her  in  delicnte  health.  Three  years  having  again  elapsed,  tin 
MSS.  which  form  the  basis  of  the  present  volume,  were  placed  ii 
his  hands  by  Mrs.  Davidson,  as  all  that  remained  of  her  daughta 

Few  hooks  have  interested  us  more  profoundly.  Yet  the  io 
terest  does  not  appertain  solely  to  Mai^ret.  "  In  fact  the  n 
tive,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  will  be  found  almost  as  illustrative  c 
the  character  of  the  mother  as  of  the  child;  tliey  were  singulai^ 
identified  in  taste,  feeling,  and  pursuits ;  tenderly  entwined  tc 
gether  by  malernal  and  filial  affection,  they  reflected  an  inei 
pressibly  touching  grace  and  interest  upon  each  other  by  thJ 
holy  relationship,  nnd,  to  my  mind  it  would  be  marring  one  ^ 
the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  groups  in  modem  literature,  ti 
sunder  them."  In  these  words  the  biographer  conveys  no  mtw 
than  a  just  idea  of  the  exquisite  lave1ine:is  of  the  picture  here  pra 
sonted  to  view. 

The  MSS.  banded  Mr,  Irving,  have  been  suffered,  i 
measure,  to  tell  their  own  thrilling  tale,  lliere  bus  been  no  injtti 
diciouB  attempt  at  mere  authorship.  The  compiler  has  confine^ 
himflfcif  to  ciironolo^cal  arrangement  of  his  inoiijoranda,  and  tq 
BUch  simple  and  natural  comments  as  sen'c  to  bind  rather  thttu  tfl 
illustrate  where  no  illustration  was  needed.  These  memonind^ 
consist  of  relations  by  Mrs.  Davidsou  of  the  iofantinc  pecnliaritiflB 
of  her  daughter,  and  of  her  habits  and  general  thoughts  ii 
matured  life,  intermingled  with  letters  from  the  young  poeteaa  to 
intimsto  friends.  There  is  also  a  letter  from  the  bereaved  mother 
to  Miss  Sedgwick,  detailing  the  last  moments  of  the  child — 
t«r  90  fill,  of  all  potent  nature,  so  full  of  minute  beauty,  and  truth 
and  pathos,  that  to  read  it  without  tears  would  be  to  prove  one'fc 
self  less  than  human. 

The  "  Poetical  Kemains"  of  this  young  crtature,  who  perished) 
(of  consumption)  in  her  sixttieuth  year,  occupy  about  two  huodre^!. 
pages  of  asomewbiit  closely  printed  octavo.     Tlie  loogc 
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is  called  *'  Lenore/'  and  consists  of  some  two  thousand  lines,  va- 
rying in  metre  from  the  ordinary  octo-syllabic,  to  the  four-footed^ 
or  twelve-syllabled  iambic  The  story,  which  is  a  romantic  love- 
tale,  not  ill-conceived  in  its  incidents,  is  told  with  a  skill  which 
might  put  more  practised  bards  to  the  blush,  and  with  ocasional 
bursts  of  the  truest  poetic  fire.  But  although  as  indicative  of  her 
future  power,  it  is  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  longest  of  her 
productions,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  equal  to  some  of  her  shorter 
compositions.  It  was  written  not  long  before  her  death,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  (as  we  glean  from  the  biography)  after  patient 
reflection,  with  much  care,  and  Mrith  a  high  resolve  to  do  some- 
thing for  fame.  As  the  work  of  so  mere  a  child,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably wonderful.  Its  lengthy  viewed  in  connexion  with  its  keep- 
ing, its  unity,  its  adaptation,  and  completeness,  will  impress  the 
metaphysician  most  forcibly,  when  survepng  the  capacities  of  its 
author.  Powers  are  here  brought  into  play  which  are  the  last  to 
be  matured.  For  {jEtncy  we  might  have  looked,  and  for  the  lower 
evidences  of  skill  in  a  perfect  versification  and  the  like,  but  hardly 
for  what  we  see  in  Lenore. 

Yet  remarkable  as  this  production  is,  from  the  pen  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  it  is  by  no  means  so  incomprehensible  as  are  some  of  the 
shorter  pieces.  We  have  known  instances — rarely,  to  be  sure — 
but  still  we  have  known  instances  when  finer  poems  in  every  re- 
spect than  Lenore  have  been  written  by  children  of  as  immature 
age — but  we  look  around  us  in  vain  for  anything  composed  at 
eight  years,  which  can  bear  comparison  with  the  lines  subjoined ' 

TO  MAMMA. 

Farewell,  dear  mother,  for  a  while 
I  must  resign  thy  plaintive  smile ; 
May  aogels  watch  thy  couch  of  wo. 
And  joys  unceasing  round  thee  flow. 

May  the  almighty  Father  spread 
His  sheltering  wing^  above  thj  head. 
It  is  not  long  that  we  must  part, 
Then  cheer  thy  downcast  drooping  heart 

Remember,  oh  I  remember  me, 
Unceasing  is  my  love  for  thee  I 
When  death  shall  sever  earthly  tiei» 
When  thy  loved  form  all  sensekM  Hea 
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And  roam  iLrough  wide  i.    .     _,  , 

Could  tnud  vitb  thee  the  courts  of  heaven. 

And  count  the  bnUiaot  stars  ol  sjea. 

Nor  at!  these  etanzaa,  written  at  ten,  in  any  degree  Ie«B  re-*! 
inarkable — 

MT  NATIVE  LAKE. 
Tbj  verdant  bonks,  tlij  lucid  etream, 
IJt  hy  the  mn'a  reaptendcDt  beam, 
Reflect  each  beuding  tree  bo  light 
Upon  thy  bounding  bosom  bright 
Could  I  but  see  thee  once  ngaio. 
My  own,  my  boQatJful  CharapJain  1 

The  htlle  Intca  that  deck  thy  breaat, 

And  Cahnly  on  thy  bosom  rest. 

How  often,  m  my  childish  glee, 

I'tc  sported  rouucl  them,  bright  and  free ! 

Could  t  boi  ioe  thee  once  ngiiin, 

Hy  ova,  my  beautiful  Champhun  I 

Boir  on  Fve  watch'd  the  freeh'ning  sbnwer 
Bending  the  summer  tree  and  flower. 
And  fcft  my  little  heart  beat  high 
Ab  the  bright  rainbow  graced  uie  aky. 
Could  I  but  nee  Uiee  once  a^ain. 
My  own.  my  beautiful  Champlain  1 


And  shall  I  m 


-e  thee  mure, 


My  dear,  my  infant  home,  t 
Shalt  I  nut  gee  thee  once  agam, 
My  own.  my  beautifid  Champlaint 

In  the  way  of  criticisni  upon  tliese  extraordinary  compositioiM,. 
Mr.  Irving  has  attenipt«d  little,  and,  in  general,  lie  seema  mora, 
affected  by  the  loveliness  and  the  purity  of  the  child  Ibaii  even  hy 
the  genius  she  has  evinced — howDVor  highly  he  may  b 
matad  this  latter.  In  respect,  however,  to  a  poem  entitled  "  Mj 
Sister  LuereUa,"— he  thus  speaks—"  Wo  have  said  that  the  ei- 
aaiple  of  her  sister  Lucretia  was  incessantly  before  her,  and  n 
bett«>  proof  can  be  given  of  it  than  in  the  following  lines,  which 
breathe  the  henvenly  aspirations  of  her  pure  young  spirit,  in 
gtraiits  to  is  quite  unearthly.  We  may  have  read  poetry  morf ' 
artificially  perfect  in  iU  itrueture,  but  never  any  more  Iruty- 
dii>ine  in  it*  intpirationi"     The  nature  of  inspiratioD  is  di^utiMa 
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— and  we  ivijl  not  pretend  to  assert  that  Mr.  Irving  is  in  the 
wrongs.  Hin  words,  however,  in  Uicir  hyperbole,  do  wrong  Ui  hit 
subject,  and  would  be  hyperbole  still,  if  applied  to  the  most  ex- 
alted poets  of  all  time. 


The  analogies  of  Nature  are  universal ;  and  just  as  the  most 
rapidly  growing  herbage  ia  the  most  speedy  in  its  decay — ^just  aa 
the  ephemera  struggles  to  perfection  in  n  day  only  to  perish  in 
that  day's  decline — so  the  mind  is  early  matured  only  to  be  early 
in  its  decadence  ;  and  when  we  behold  in  the  eye  of  infancy  the 
Boul  of  the  adult,  it  is  but  indulging  in  a  day  dream  to  hope  for 
any  farther  proportionate  development.  Should  the  prodigy  aur- 
vive  to  ripe  age,  a  mental  imbecility,  not  far  removed  fi'om  idiocy 
itself,  is  too  frequently  the  reeult.  From  this  rule  the  exccptiona 
are  rare  indeed ;  b, '.  it  should  be  obseri-ed  that,  when  the  excep- 
tion does  occur,  the  intellect  is  of  a  Titan  cast  oven  to  the  daya 
of  its  extreme  senility,  and  acquires  renown  not  in  one,  but  in  all 
(he  wide  fields  of  fancy  and  of  reason. 

Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,*  the  elder  of  the  two  sweet  sisters 
who  have  acquired  so  much  of  fame  prematurely,  had  not,  lilce 
Margaret,  an  object  of  poeUca!  emulation  in  her  own  family.  In 
her  genius,  be  it  what  it  rnay,  there  is  mote  of  self  dependence — 
less  of  tlie  imitative.  Her  mother's  generous  romance  of  soul 
may  have  stimulated,  but  did  uot  instruct.  Thus,  although  she 
has  actually  given  less  evidence  of  power  (in  our  opinion)  than 
Margaret — less  written  proof — still  ila  indication  must  be  consider- 
ed at  higher  value.  Both  periahed  at  sixteen.  Margaret,  we 
think,  has  left  the  better  poems— certainly,  the  more  precocious — 
while  Lucretia  evinces  more  unequivocally  the  soul  of  tho  poet. 
We  have  quoted  in  full  some  stanzas  composed  by  the  former  at 
right  years  of  age.  11)0  latter's  earliest  effusions  are  dated  at 
fourteen.  Yet  the  first  compoititions  of  the  two  seem  to  us  of 
nearly  equal  merit. 

The  most  eUboratc  production  of  Margaret  is  "  Lenore."     It 

■  Poe[H:al  Remains  of  tbc  lale  Maris  Dat«I«ti,  Collecled  and  AnaDgeil 
by  ber  Hnthcr;  wilh  a  Biogrspb-'  by  Min  Bedgvick.    L«*  A  Blandiari: 
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was  writtea  not  long  before  her  death,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  aft«r 
patient  reflection,  with  ranch  core,  auU  with  all  tbat  high  resoWa 
to  do  something  for  fame  with  which  tho  reputaljon  of  her  sister  I 
had  inspired  her.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  the  esrJjr 
poetical  education  which  she  could  not  have  faiktl  to  receive,  we 
confess  that,  griLDting  her  a  triile  more  than  iiveri^  talent,  it 
would  have  been  rather  a  matter  for  surprise  had  she  produced  % 
worse,  than  had  she  produced  a  better  poem  than  "  Lenore." 
ha  length,  viewed  in  connenion  with  its  keeping,  iU  unity,  its 
adaptation,  and  its  completenesB  (and  all  these  are  points  haviofr 
reference  to  artiatical  knowledge  and  perseverance)  will  impress 
the  critic  more  favorably  than  its  fancy,  or  any  other  indicatjou 
of  poetic  power.  In  all  the  more  important  qualitied  we  have 
seen  far — very  far  finer  poems  than  "  Lenore ''  written  at  a  mucit 
earlier  age  than  fifteen. 

"  Amir  Khan,"  the  longest  and  chief  oompoaition  of  Lucr«ti<i, 
baa  been  long  known  to  the  reading  public  Partly  through 
Professor  Morse,  yet  no  doubt  partly  through  their  own  meril^ 
the  poems  found  their  way  to  Southey,  who,  after  ht^  peculiar 
fashion,  and  not  unmindful  of  his  previous  fuTorti  in  the  case  of 
Kirke  White,  Chatterlon,  and  others  of  precocious  ability,  or  at 
least  celebrity,  thought  proper  to  wview  them  in  the  Qnarterlj. 
This  was  at  a  period  when  we  humbled  ourselves,  with  a  subeer- 
Tiency  which  would  have  been  disgusting  had  it  not  been  ludi- 
crous, before  the  crudest  critical  dicta  of  Great  Britain.  Tt  pleased 
the  laureate,  after  some  squibbiug  in  the  way  of  demurrer,  to 
speak  of  the  book  iu  question  as  ibiiows  : — "  In  these  poems  thene 
is  enough  of  originality,  enough  of  iispiration,  enough  of  con- 
sdous  energy,  enough  of  growing  power  to  warrant  any  expecta- 
tions, however  sanguine,  which  the  patrons  and  tbe  friends  and 
parenU  of  the  decea.sed  could  have  formed.''  Meaning  nothing 
DT  rather  meaning  anything,  as  we  choose  to  interpret  it,  this  sen- 
tence was  still  sufficient  (and  in  fact  the  half  of  it  wuuld  have 
been  more  than  sufficient)  to  establish  upon  nn  immoveable  basis 
the  reputation  of  Miss  Davidson  in  America.  Tlienceforward 
any  examinalion  of  her  trte  cliunis  to  distinction  was  considered 
little  less  than  a  declaratioL  of  heresy.  Nor  does  the  awe  of  the 
laureate's  t^ue  dint  seem  sven  yet  to  have  entirely 


ly  Bubndad       , 


"The  geniiu  uf  Liicretia  DavidMn,"  says  Miss  Sedgwick,  "has 
had  the  meed  of  far  more  autlioritAtive  praise  than  ours ;  the 
foUowiDg  tribute'  is  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review."  What 
this  lady — for  whom  and  for  whose  opinion  we  atill  have  the 
highest  respect — can  mean  by  culling  the  praise  of  Sonthey 
"  more  authoritative"  than  her  own,  is  a  point  we  shall  not  pause 
to  df  lerniine.  Her  praise  is  at  least  honest,  or  we  hope  so.  Its 
"  authority ''  is  in  exnct  proportion  with  each  one's  estimate  of 
her  judgment,  But  it  would  not  do  to  eay  all  this  of  the  author 
of  "  Tholaba."  It  would  not  do  to  say  it  in  the  hearing  of  men 
who  are  sane,  and  who,  being  sane,  have  perused  the  leading  arti- 
cIvB  in  the  "  London  Quarterly  Review  "  during  the  ten  or  fifteen 
years  prior  to  that  period  when  Robert  fiouthey,  having  concocted 
"  The  Doctor,"  took  definite  leave  of  his  wits.  In  fact,  for  any- 
thing that  we  have  yet  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary,  the  opinioa 
of  the  laureate,  in  respect  to  the  poem  of  "  Amir  Khan,''  is  a 
matter  still  ooly  known  to  Robert  Southey.  But  were  it  known 
to  all  the  world,  as  Miss  Sedgwick  supposes  with  so  charmingly 
innocont  an  ur  ;  we  mean  to  say  were  it  really  an  honest  opinion, 
— this  "  authoritative  praise," — still  it  would  be  worth,  in  the  eyes 
of  every  sensible  person,  only  just  bo  much  as  it  domonstrates,  or 
makes  a  show  of  demonstrating.  Happily  the  day  has  gone  by, 
uid  we  trust  forever,  when  men  are  content  to  swear  blindly  by 
the  words  of  a  master,  poet-laureate  though  he  be.  But  what 
Southey  says  of  the  poem  is  at  best  an  opinion  and  no  more. 
What  Miss  Sedgwick  says  of  it  is  very  much  in  the  same  predica' 
ment  "  Amir  Khan,"  she  wrile%  "  has  long  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, but  we  think  it  has  suffered  from  a  general  and  very  natural 
distrust  of  precocious  genius.  The  versilkation  is  graceful,  the 
story  beautifully  developed,  and  the  orientalism  well  sustained. 
We  think  it  would  not  have  doM  diteredit  to  owr  most  popular 
poets  in  the  meridian  of  their  fame  ;  a*  the  production  of  a  girl 
of  fifteen  it  teems  prodiffioue."  The  cant  of  a  kind  hejtrt  when 
btitraying  into  error  a  naturally  sound  judgment,  is  perhaps  the 
only  species  of  cant  in  the  world  not  alto^ther  contemptible. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  warmth  of  admiration  for  the  personal 
character  of  theae  sweet  sister);,  as  that  character  is  depicted  by 
the  mother,  by  Min  Sedgwick,  and  by  Mr.  Irring.     But  it  owta 


ns  no  effort  to  distinguish  llint  whieb,  in  our  heart,  is  love  of  Ouar 
wortli,  from  that  wliicli,  in  our  intellect,  is  appreciation  of  their 
poelJc  ability.  With  the  former,  as  critjc,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
The  diBtinclioD  ia  one  too  obvious  for  oomtaent ;  nod  its  observation 
would  have  spared  us  much  twaddle  on  the  part  of  the  commeo- 
tatore  upon  "  Amir  Khan.'' 

We  will  endeavor  to  convey,  as  concisely  as  possible,  3om«  idu 
of  this  poem  as  it  exists,  not  in  the  fancy  of  the  enthusiastic,  but 
in  fact.  It  includes  four  hundred  and  forty  lines.  The  metre  ii 
chiefly  octo-ayllabic  At  one  point  it  is  varied  by  a  casnid  intro- 
duction of  an  anapiest  in  the  first  and  second  foot ;  at  another  (ia 
a  song)  by  seven  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  rhyming  altematetyj 
the  metre  anapcestic  of  four  feet  alternating  with  three.  The  v 
sificatioD  is  always  good,  so  far  as  the  meagre  written  rules  of  c 
English  prosody  extend;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  seldom  a  syllable 
too  much  or  too  little  ;  but  long  and  short  syllables  are  placed  • 
random,  and  a  crowd  of  consonants  sometimes  renders  a  line  uiH 
pronounceable.     For  enample : 


At  times,  again,  the  rhythm  lapecH,  in  the  most  inartistical  m 
ner,  and  evidently  without  design,  from  one  species  to  another 
together  incongruous  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  sixth  line  of  theM 
eight,  where  the  tripping  anapreatic  stumbles  into  the  demoM 
iambic,  recovering  itself,  even  more  awkwardly,  in 

Bri^t  Star  of  the  Morning;  ]  Iliia  boeom  is  Cold — 

I  was  forood  from  my  iwUve  shade. 
And  I  wrapped  nte  nrouiid  wiUi  my  mantle's  Ibid, 

A  sad,  muumful  Circajisian  mnid  I 
And  I  (lien  mw'd  (but  mptiire  nhould  never  movs 

Thit  ehingtlgn  elude,  IkU  rai/Um  tyt, 
And  I  Oiea  Tuwed  tn  feel  neither  blisa  nor  lave, 

Mui  I  taaed  I  mold  mat  thee  and  (fit 

Occfisioually   the   versification    rises   into  melody    and    en 
■trength ;  as  here — 

TwM  at  the  hour  when  Perifl  love 
To  gaze  upon  (he  HesTpo  ubove 
Whi«e  portals  bright  with  inimy  >  genj 
Are  doaed — limiva  closud  on  CAAn. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  feeble,  vacillating,  and  ineffeetiT*! 
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giving  token  of  having  been  "  toi/ched  op"  by  the  hand  of  a  friend, 
from  a  much  worse,  into  its  present  condition.  Such  rhymes  as 
floor  and  shower — ceased  and  breast — shade  and  spread — brow 
and  wo — clear  and  fax — clear  and  air — morning  and  dawning — 
forth  and  earth — step  and  deep — Ehan  and  hand — ^are  constantly 
occurring ;  and  although,  certainly,  we  should  not,  cu  a  general 
rule,  expect  better  things  from  a  girl  of  sixteen,  we  still  look  in 
vain,  and  with  something  very  much  akin  to  a  smile,  for  aught 
even  approaching  that  "  marvellous  ease  and  grace  of  vereifica- 
tion^  about  which  Miss  Sedgwick,  in  the  benevolence  of  her  heart, 
discourses. 

N 

Nor  does  the  story,  to  our  dispassionate  apprehension,  appear 
'*  beautifully  developed."  It  runs  thus  : — ^Amir  Ehan,  Subahdar 
of  Cachemere,  weds  a  Circassian  slave  who,  cold  as  a  statue  and  as 
obstina^tely  silent,  refuses  to  return'  his  love.  The  Subahdar  ap- 
plies to  a  magician,  who  gives  him 

a  pensive  flower 
Gathered  at  midnight  s  magic  hoar ; 

the  effect  of  whose  perfume  renders  him  apparently  lifeless  while 
still  in  possession  of  all  his  senses.  Amreeta,  the  slave,  supposing 
her  lover  dead,  gives  way  to  clamorous  grief,  and  reveals  the  se- 
cret love  which  she  has  long  borne  her  lord,  but  refused  to  divulge 
because  a  slave.  Amir  Ehan  hereupon  revives,  and  all  trouble  is 
at  an  end. 

Of  course,  no  one  at  all  read  in  Eastern  fable  will  be  willing  to 
give  Miss  Davidson  credit  for  originality  in  the  conception  of  this 
little  story  ;  and  if  she  have  claim  to  merit  at  all,  as  regards  it, 
that  claim  must  be  founded  upon  the  manner  of  narration.  But 
it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  most  naked  outline  alone  can 
be  given  in  the  compass  of  four  hundred  and  forty  lines.  The 
tale  is,  in  sober  fact,  told  very  much  as  any  young  person  might 
be  expected  to  tell  it  The  strength  of  the  narrator  is  wholly  laid 
out  upon  a  description  of  moonlight  (in  the  usual  style)  with 
which  the  poem  commences — upon  a  second  description  of  moon- 
light (in  precisely  the  same  manner)  with  which  a  second  division 
commences — and  in  a  third  description  of  the  hall  in  which  the 
entranced  Subahdar  reposes.  This  is  all — absolutely  all ;  or  at 
least  the  rest  has  the  nakedness  of  mere  catalogue.    We  recc^- 
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ni»e,  throughout,  the  poetic  seDtiment,  but  little — very  little- 
poetic /khmt.     We  see  occasional  gleania  of  imagiQation  :  for  e 

And  every  cryBtal  cloud  of  Heaven 

Bowed  la  it  passed  the  queea  of  even.  .... 


At  Hint  calm  hoor  when  Peris  lovo 
To  guze  upoD  tlie  Ileaven  above, 
Wboee  palalB  bright  with  mnny  m  gem 
Are  cJoied — forever  dosed  on  than.  .... 


We  look  in  vain  for  another  instance  worth  quoting.  But  were  tha' 
fancy  seen  in  these  examples  otiservable  either  in  the  general  i 
daet  or  in  the  incidents  of  the  oarrative,  we  should  not  feel  obliged' 
to  disagree  bo  unequivocally  with  that  opinion  which  pronounc**.' 
thia  clever  little  production  "  one  which  would  not  have  done  di»- 
credit  to  our  most  popular  poets  in  the  meridian  of  their /air 

"  Ab  the  work  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,"  most  assuredly  we  do  wd' 
think  it  "  prodi^iom.''  In  regard  to  it  we  may  repeat  what  m 
said  of  "Lenore," — that  we  have  seen  finer  poems  in  every  re-" 
Bpect,  written  by  children  of  more  immature  age.  It  is  a  crcditabU' 
composition  ;  nothing  beyond  this.  And,  in  so  saying,  we  ebalt 
startle  none  but  the  brainless,  and  the  adopters  of  ready-mM 
ideas.  We  are  convinced  that  we  express  the  unuttered  seoti- 
ment  of  every  eJucated  individual  who  has  read  the  poem.  Nor/ 
having  given  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  do  we  feel  called  upon  t<? 
proffer  any  apology  for  our  flat  refusal  to  play  ditto  either  to  H 
Sedgwick,  to  Mr.  Irving,  or  to  Mr.  Southey. 


i 
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In  speaking  of  Mb.  William  ELLinr  Chaining,  who  has  just 
published  a  very  neat  little  volume  of  poems,  we  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  the  iodelinite  rather  than  the  definite  article. 
He  h  a,  and  by  no  means  the,  Willinm  Ellery  Channing.  He  is 
only  tht  Mm  of  the  great  essayist  deceased.  He  ia  just  such  a 
pereon,  in  deapilc  of  his  elamm  et  vtnerahih  nomen,  as  Pindar 
would  have  designated  by  the  aigniticant  term  ns.  It  may  be 
eaid  in  his  favor  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  him.  Like  an  honest 
woman,  he  has  always  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  from  being 
made  the  snbjeet  of  goiwip.  His  book  contains  about  sixty-tlire« 
things,  which  he  calk  poems,  and  which  he  no  doubt  seriously 
supposes  so  to  be.  They  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  tnistakea,  of 
which  the  moat  important  is  that  of  their  having  been  printed  at 
nil.  They  are  not  precisely  English— nor  will  we  insult  a  great 
nation  by  calling  them  Eickapoo ;  perhaps  they  are  Channingese. 
We  may  convey  some  general  idea  of  them  by  two  foreign  t«rros 
not  in  common  use— the  Italian  pMxtne^ffiarn,  "  to  strut  like  a 
peacock,"  and  the  German  word  for  "  sky-rocketing,"  tekxearmerti. 
'iliey  are  more  preposterous,  in  a  word,  than  any  poems  except 
tlio«e  of  the  author  of  "  Sam  Patch  ;"  for  we  presume  we  are 
right  (are  we  not !)  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  author  of 
"Sam  Patch"  is  the  very  worst  of  all  the  wretched  poeta  that 
ever  existed  upon  cartli. 

In  ipitc,  however,  of  the  customary  phra.<%  about  a  man's 
"  making  a  fool  of  himself,"  we  doubt  if  any  one  was  ever  a  fool 
of  his  own  free  will  and  accord.  A  poet,  therefore,  should  not 
always  be  taken  loo  strictly  to  task.  He  should  be  treated  with 
leniency,  and,  even  when  damned,  should  be  damned  with  re- 
spect Nobility  of  descent,  too,  should  be  allowed  its  privileg<» 
not  more  in  social  life  than  in  letters.  The  son  of  a  great  author 
cannot  be  handled  too  tenderly  by  the  critical  Jack  Ketch.  Mr. 
Channing  muit  be  hung,  that's  true.  He  must  bo  hung  tn  terra- 
rem — and  for  this  there  is  no  help  und<^r  the  sun  ;  hut  then  wa 
■hall  do  hits  «U  uatiner  of  justice,  aud  observe  every  speden  of 
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decorum,  and  be  especiullj  careful  of  bis  feelings,  nnd  bang  I 
gingerly  and   gracefully,  with  a  silken  cord,  as  the  Spanuudl 
bang  their  grandees  of  the  blue  blood,  Lheir  nobles  of  Um  mm 

To  be  serious,  then  ;  as  we  always  wish  to  bo  if  possible.  Vi 
Cbanning  (whom  we  suppose  to  be  a  very  young  man,  unoQ  w 
are  precluded  from  supposing  him  a  cfl-ji  old  one,)  appears  1 
have  been  inoculated,  at  the  stime  moment,  with  virut  from  Teij 
iiyHon  nnd  from  Carlyle.  And  here  we  do  not  wish  to  be  mts 
understood.  For  Tennyson,  as  for  a  man  imbued  witb  tbe  ricbeak 
and  rarest  poetic  impulses,  we  have  an  admiration— a  revereiia»> 
unbounded.  Eis  "  Morte  D'Arthur,"  his  "  Ixwksley  Hall,"  bi» 
"  Sleeping  Beauty,"  hie  "  Lady  of  Shalott,"  his  "  Lotos  Katers,? 
bis  "^none,"  nnd  many  other  poemi,  are  not  surpassed,  in  bQ 
that  gives  to  Poetry  ita  distinctive  value,  by  the  compONtjona  of ' 
any  one  living  or  dead.  And  Lis  leading  error — that  error  which 
renders  bim  unpopular — a  point,  to  be  sure,  of  no  particular  ii 
portance — that  very  error,  we  say,  is  founded  in  truth — in  a  keen 
perception  of  the  elements  of  poetio  beauty.  We  allude  to  ] 
quaintnesB— to  what  the  world  ehoosea  to  term  his  affectAtiooC 
No  true  poet — no  critic  whose  approbation  is  worth  even  a  oopjr 
uf  the  volume  we  now  hold  in  onr  hand — will  deny  that  ha  feekf 
impressed,  sometjmes  even  to  tears,  by  many  of  those  veij  afio 
taljous  which  he  is  impelled  by  the  prejudice  of  bb  education,  i 
by  tbe  cant  of  his  reason,  to  condemn.  He  should  thus  be  1«A 
to  examine  the  extent  of  the  one,  and  to  be  wary  of  the  dedoo* 
tions  of  the  other.  In  fact,  the  profound  iutuidon  of  Lord  BaooK 
has  supplied,  in  one  of  his  immortal  npothegma,  the  whole  phi}^ 
osophy  of  tbe  point  at  issue.  "  There  is  no  eiquisita  beauty,"  bli> 
truly  says,  "without  some  sfranpenMa  in  its  proportions."  W* 
muntain,  tlieo,  that  Tennyson  errs,  not  in  bis  occasional  qu 
nass,  but  in  its  continual  and  obtrusive  excess.  And,  in  aoctuiiu 
Mr.  Cbanniag  of  having  been  inoculated  witli  virus  from  TennjH 
son,  we  merely  mean  to  sny  that  he  h.'is  adopted  and  exaggerata^ 
that  noble  poet's  charaileristic  defect,  haviuii;  inistakeu  it  for  h 
pricdpal  merit. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  quaint  only ;  he  is  never,  as  some  have  ni' 
posed  him,  obscure — except,  indeed,  to  the  uneducat«d,  whom  ^ 
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does  not  address.  Mr.  Carljle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  obscure 
only ;  he  is  seldom,  as  some  have  imagined  him,  quaint.  So  far 
he  is  right ;  for  although  quaintness,  employed  by  a  man  of  judg- 
ment and  genius,  may  be  made  auxiliary  to  a  poem^  whose  true 
thesis  is  beauty,  and  beauty  alone,  it  is  grossly,  and  even  ridicu- 
lously, out  of  place  in  a  work  of  prose.  But  in  his  obscurity  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  is  wrong.  £ither  a  man  in- 
tends to  be  understood,  or  he  does  not  If  he  write  a  book  which 
he  intends  not  to  be  understood,  we  shall  be  very  happy  indeed 
not  to  understand  it ;  but  if  he  write  a  book  which  he  means  to 
be  understood,  and,  in  this  book,  be  at  all  possible  pains  to  pre- 
vent us  from  understanding  it,  we  can  only  say  that  he  is  an  ass 
— and  this^  to  be  brief,  is  our  private  opinion  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
which  we  now  take  the  liberty  of  making  public 

It  seems  that  having  deduced,  from  Tennyson  and  Carlyle,  an 
opinion  of  the  sublimity  of  everything  odd,  and  of  the  pro- 
fundity of  everything  meaningless,  Mr.  Channing  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  setting  up  for  himself  as  a  poet  of  unusual  depth, 
and  very  remarkable  powers  of  mind.  His  airs  and  graces,  in 
consequence,  have  a  highly  picturesque  effect,  and  the  Boston 
critics,  who  have  a  notion  that  poets  are  porpoises,  (for  they  are 
always  talking  about  tiieir  running  in  '*  schools,*')  cannot  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  particular  school  he  must  belong.  We  sslj 
the  Bobby  Button  school,  by  all  means.  He  dearly  belongs  to 
that  And  should  nobody  ever  have  heard  of  the  "lobby  Button 
school,  that  is  a  point  of  no  material  importance  We  will  an- 
swer for  it,  as  it  is  one  of  our  own.  Bobby  Butwj  is  a  gentle- 
man with  whom,  for  a  long  time,  we  have  had  the  honor  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  His  personal  appearance  is  striking.  He 
has  quite  a  big  head.  His  eyes  protrude  and  have  all  the  air  of 
saucers.  His  chin  retreats.  His  mouth  is  depressed  at  the  cor- 
ners. He  wears  a  perpetual  frown  of  contemplation.  His  words 
are  slow,  emphatic,  few,  and  oracular.  His  "  thes,"  "  ands,"  and 
"  buts,"  have  more  meanino  than  other  men's  polysyllables.  His 
nods  would  have  put  Burleigh's  to  the  blush.  His  whole  aspect, 
indeed,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  modest  to  a  fault,  and 
psunfully  overburthened  with  intellect  We  insist,  however,  upon 
calling  Mr.  Channing's  school  of  poetry  the  Bobby  Button  school, 


rather  because  Mr.  Channing'a  poetry  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
Bobby  Button,  than  because  Mr.  Button  himself  ever  dallied,  tt 
any  very  great  estent,  with  the  Muses.  With  the  exception,  i 
lleed,  of  a  very  fine  "Sonnet  to  a  Pig" — or  rather  the  fragment 
of  a  sonnet,  for  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  words  "  O  p\ggj 
wiggy,"  with  the  0  italicized  for  emphasis— with  the  exception  of 
this,  we  say,  ne  are  not  aware  of  his  having  produced  anythiiu 
worthy  of  that  Btupendoua  genius  which  is  certjiinly  in  him,  and 
enly  wants,  like  the  starling  of  Sterne,  "to  get  out." 

The  best  passage  in  the  book  before  us,  is  to  be  found  at  pain 
121,  and  wo  quote  it,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  in  full  : 

Dem*  frieod.  in  this  &ir  atnuMphers  again, 
Fur  trura  tbc  noinT  echooa  of  Ilie  naio. 
Amid  tha  world-old  mounlains,  and  die  Mill 
From  whose  etrongti  grouping  a  fine  power  disUlli 
The  Boathing  nod  the  calm,  I  soek  repose, 
The  city's  Qoiic  forgot  nod  hard  at«m  woea. 
As  thou  once  said  'st.  tliu  rarest  snos  of  earth 
Have  in  the  dust  of  cities  shown  their  worth, 
Wliere  long  collision  wiUi  the  human  curse 
Has  of  great  glorj  been  the  frequent  nunc, 
And  ordi/  ihott  «ito  in  tad  dliet  daell 
An  of  lite  green  trea  fuU\/  Kntibte. 
7b  llurnt  thi  tilver  btllt  of  lintliruf  mnans 
Stem  brighter  than  an  tutgtrt  laiigh  in  drtami. 

.'.i  '.■•UT  lines  italicized  are  highly  meritorious,  and  the  wholt 
v  '•  wt  '-.^  so  far  decent  and  intelligible,  that  we  experienoed  a  fe^ 
log  of  JKrprise  upon  meeting  it  amid  the  doggerel  which  n 
rounds  it.  Not  less  was  our  astoDinhment  upon  finding,  at  pat 
18,  a  Ene  thuugM  so  well  embodied  astlie  following : 

(>r  ih..'  .'*f  larli/  ilan.  a  mild  lutrt  Iroin. 
CoHtc  LWl  (D  bwy  (ht  iivrnai  tan. 

But,  in  the  way  of  con'racniJatiou,  wo  have  now  done,  We  h«i 
carefiitty  explored  the  whole  volume,  in  vain,  for  a  single  ml 
didonal  line  worth  even  the  vtmi  qualified  applause. 

The  utter  abandon — the  charming  M^fi^e — the  perfect  looe^ 
ness  (to  use  n  western  phrase)  of  liis  rhythm,  is  one  of  Mr.  C% 
moAt  noticeable,  iiiid  certainly  one  of  his  njost  lefreshing  traiW 
It  would  be  quit"  n  pleasure  to  hear  him  t«ad  or  scan,  or  to  huS, 
anybody  else  read  or  scan,  suofa  a  line  as  this,  at  oage  3,  for 
ample : 
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Masculine  almost  though  softly  carr'd  in  graoa^ 

where  **  masculine  '^  has  to  be  read  as  a  trochee,  and  '^  almost  '*  as 
an  iambus ;  or  this,  at  page  8 : 

That  compels  me  on  through  wood,  and  fell,  and  moor, 

where  "  that  compels  "  has  to  be  pronounced  as  equivalent  to  the 
iambus  ^*  me  on ;"  or  this,  at  page  18  : 

I  leave  thee,  the  maid  spoke  to  the  true  youth, 

where  both  the  "  thes "  demand  a  strong  acoent  to  preserre  the 
iambic  rhythm  ;  or  this,  at  page  29  : 

So  in  our  steps  strides  truth  and  honest  trust, 
where  (to  say  nothing  of  the  grammar,  which  may  be  Dutch,  bat 
is  not  English)  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  through  with  the 
^*  step  strides  truth"  without  dislocating  the  under  jaw ;  or  this, 
at  page  32 : 

The  Mrene  azure  the  keen  stars  are  now ; 

or  this,  on  the  same  page  : 

Some^iiM  of  Borrow,  joy  to  thy  Fofurv  ; 
or  this,  at  page  66  : 

Sarah  actum,  even  in  repoee  inwardly  harth  ; 
or  this,  at  page  59  : 

Proridee  tjnpUit  enjoyment    O  my  brother ; 
or  this,  at  page  138  : 

Like  the  ewift  petrel,  mimieking  the  wxw^e  meature  ; 

about  all  of  which  the  less  we  say  the  better. 
At  page,  96  we  read  thus : 

Where  the  untrammelled  soul  on  her  wind  pinioni, 
Fearlesely  tweeping,  dejiee  my  earthly  foee, 
There,  there  upon  that  infinitest  sea 
Lady  thy  hope,  eo/air  a  hope,  eummona  me. 

At  page  61,  we  have  it  thus  : 

The  rirer  calmly  flows 
Through  shining  baoka^  thro*  lonely  glen 
Where  the  owl  shriekn,  tho'  ne'er  the  cheer  of  men 

Has  stirred  its  mute  repose ; 
Still  if  you  9hould  walk  there  you  would  go  there  again. 

At  page  136,  we  read  as  follows  : 

Tune  thy  dear  voice  to  no  funereal  song, 
For  0  Death  eUmde  to  welcome  thee  mere. 
Vol.  in.— 10. 
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At  page  116,  he  has  this 


-  These  graveH,  ycii  mean ; 
Their  history  who  knows  better  than  1 1 
For  in  the  busy  street  strike*  on  mj  eiT 
Sack  lourui  ei'm  inavdible  voicet 
Leogtbea  the  long  tale  mj  memory  teUi. 


Just  below,  on  the  same  page,  he  has 

I  see  but  little  difference  trofy; 
and  at  pt^  76  he  f»irly  pats  the  cliniELX  to  metrical  abeurditj  in 
the  lineB  which  follow : 

The  spirit  builils  bis  bouse  in  tht  but  Soven — 
A  beautiful  mnHBicpn  ;  how  the  colors  live, 
In(ncBlelj'  de/icate  I 

This  is  to  he  rend,  of  course,  intrikWittl;  dclikkic,  and  *'  intriklril- 
tly  deiikkit"'  it  ia — uulesa,  indeed,  we  are  very  especially  laistakm. 
The  affectations — the  Tennysonisms  of  Mr.  Channing — perrade 
hia  book  at  all  points,  aud  are  not  easily  particularized.  "Bm 
employs,  for  eiample,  the  word  "delight"  for  "  delighted  ;"  sb  at 

Deligbt  U)  trace  tbe  mouDtaiu-brodi'a  descent. 
He  uses,  also,  all  the  prepositions  in  a  different  sense  from  tba 
rabble.     If,  for  instance,  be  was  called  upon  t 
would'nt  say  it  by  any  means,  but  he'd  any  ■'  off,"  and  endeara 
to  make  it  answer  the  purpose.     For  "  to," 
he  says  "from;"  for  "with,"  "of^'' and  so  on:  at  page  2,  fi 
example : 

Nor  less  in  winter,  mid  the  glittering  banlts 
Heaped  o/un<ipfltted  snow,  the  maiden  rored. 

For  "  serene,"  he  says  "  icrene  ;"  .is  at  page  4  : 
The  influences  of  this  screae  isle. 
For  "  aubdued,"  he  says  "auftdued  :"  as  at  page  16  ; 
So  full  of  thought,  w>  fuAdued  to  bri(^t  fean. 
By  the  way,  what  kind  of  fears  art  bright  3 

For  "eternal,"  he  ia.y%  "  eterne"  :  as  at  page  80  : 
Has  risen,  and  an  eteme  stn  new  piunta. 
For  "  friendleaa,"  he  substitutes  "  fr^endJeM  ;"  as  at  page  31  : 

Are  drawn  in  other  figures.    Not  fKond^u 
To  "fijture,"  he  prefei?   'fu(ure.'"  as  at  page  32: 
irrow.    Joj  to  thy  fnfurt: 
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To  **  azure,"  in  the  same  way,  he  prefers  "  azure  :"  as  at  page  46 : 

Ye  stand  each  separate  in  the  uzure. 

In  place  of  *'  unheard,"  he  writes  "  unheard :"  as  thus,  at  page  47 : 
Or  think,  tho'  unheard,  that  jour  sphere  is  damh. 

In  place  of  "  perchance,"  he  writes  "/^rchance  :"  as  at  page  71 : 
When  />tfrchanoe  sorrow  with  her  icj  smile. 

Instead  of  ^*  more  infinite,"  he  writes  '*  infiniter,"  with  an  accent 

on  the  *'  nit,"  as  thus,  at  page  100  : 

Hope's  diild,  I  summon  infimter  powem 

And  here  we  might  as  well  ask  Mr.  Ohanning,  in  passing,  what 
idea  he  attaches  to  infinity,  and  whether  he  really  thinks  that 
he  is  at  liberty  to  subject  the  adjective  "  infinite"  to  degrees  of 
comparison.  Some  of  these  days  we  shall  hear,  no  doubt,  of 
**  eternal,  etemaler,  and  eternalest" 

Our  author  is  quite  enamoured  of  the  word  "  sumptuous,"  and 
talks  about  *^  sumptuous  trees"  and  "  sumptuous  girls,"  with  no 
other  object,  we  think,  than  to  employ  the  epithet  at  all  hazards 
and  upon  all  occasions.  He  seems  unconscious  that  it  means 
nothing  more  than  expensive,  or  costly  ;  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  either  trees  or  girls  are,  in  America,  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

For  "  loved"  Mr.  C.  prefers  to  say  "  was  loving,"  and  takes 
great  pleasure  in  the  law  phrase  *'  the  same."  Both  pecoliaritiea 
are  exemplified  at  page  20,  where  he  says : 

The  maid  was  loving  this  enamoured  same. 
He  is  fond  also,  of  inversions  and  contractions,  and  employs  them 
in  a  very  singular  manner.     At  page  15  he  has  : 

Now  may  I  thee  describe  a  Paradisa 
At  page  86  he  says  : 

Thou  lazy  river,  flowing  neither  way 
Me  figorest  and  yet  thy  banks  seem  gay. 

At  page  143  he  writes  : 

Men  change  that  Heaven  above  not  more ; 

meaning  that  men  change  so  much  that  Heaven  above  does  not 
change  more.     At  page  150  he  says  : 

But  so  much  soul  hast  thou  within  thy  finrm 
Ulan  losdoas  summer  days  thou  art  the  more ; 
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by  whicb  he  would  imply  that  tlie  lady  has  ao  much  sonl  irithia 
her  form  that  she  is  more  luscious  than  luscious  auinmer  days. 

Were  we  to  quote  spedmens  under  the  geueml  head  of  "  utter 
and  irredeemable  notisense,"  we  should  quote  nine-lenlba  of  ^ 
book.     Such  nonsense,  we  mean,  as  the  fullowiug,  from  page  11; 
I  hear  th;  aolemn  anthem  6d\, 

Of  rioheHt  song  upon  mj  ear, 
Tbat  clothes  thee  in  thj  giAdea  pall 
As  thin  wide  sun  flows  on  tbs  laera. 

Now  let  UB  translate  tbia :  He  beara  (Mr.  ChanaiDg,)  a  solemn 
anthem,  of  richest  soQg,  ^1  upon  his  ear,  and  this  anthem  clothes 
the  individual  who  sings  it  in  that  individual's  golden  pall,  in  the 
same  manner  that  or  at  the  time  when,  the  wide  sun  Sows  on  ibe 
mere — which  is  all  very  debghtful,  no  doubt. 
At  page  37,  he  informs  us  that, 

It  is  uot  living, 

To  a  soul  bcljeving, 

To  change  each  noble  jcy, 

Which  our  sdength  empfoys, 

Fur  a  state  half  rotten 

And  a  tife  of  toys. 


And  we  dare  say  it  is,  if  one  could  only  understand  what  Ida 
equipoise  is  intended.     It  is  better  to  bo  forgotten,  for  iiiBtano8>,1 
than  to  lose  one's  equipoise  on  the  top  of  a  shot  tower.  '  J 

Occupying  the  whole  of  page  88,  be  has  the  six  lines  whi(i£  J 
follow,  and  we  will  present  any  one  {the  author  not  excepted,)  ] 
with  a  copy  of  the  volume,  if  any  one  wil!  tell  us  what  they  ar4  j 
■11  about : 

He  came  and  waved  a  little  ulvcr  wand, 

Ho  dropped  the  veil  that  hid  a,  statue  bil. 
He  drew  a  drclo  with  that  pearly  liand. 

Hia  grace  oonSn'd  that  beauty  io  the  air, 
Those  UmbEi  >o  genttc  now  at  rest  from  flight, 
Those  quiet  eyes  now  muaiiig  on  the  night. 

At  page  '02,  be  has  the  following  i — 

Dry  leareB  with  yellow  ferns,  they  are 
Fit  wreath  of  Auluitin.  while  a  »t8r 
Still,  btight,  and  pwe,  our  froety  air 
Shivers  in  twinkling  points 
Of  thin  celestial  hjur 
And  thu*  one  wde  of  HeaTen  andnta 
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This  we  think  we  can  explain.  Let  ns  see.  Dry  leaves,  mixed 
with  yellow  ferns,  are  a  wreath  fit  for  autumn  at  the  time  when 
our  frosty  air  shivers  a  still,  brig^^t,  and  pure  star  with  twinkling 
points  of  thin  celestial  hair,  and  with  this  hair,  or  hair  plaster, 
anoints  one  side  of  the  skv.  Yes — this  is  it — ^no  doubt. 
At  page  123,  we  have  these  lines  : 

Mj  sweet  girl  ia  lying  still 

In  her  loVely  atmospliere ; 
The  gentle  hopes  her  olae  veins  ffll 

With  pure  alrer  warm  and  dear. 

0  see  her  hair,  0  mark  her  hreast  1 

Would  it  not,  0 1  comfort  thee, 
If  thou  oouldst  nightly  go  to  rest 

By  that  virgin  chastity  t 

Yes ;  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  would.     The  eight  lines  are 

entitled  a  "  Song,"  and  we  should  like  very  much  to  hear  Mr. 

Channing  sing  it. 

Pages  36,  37,  38,   39,   40,   and   41,   are   filled   with   short 

'*  llioughts''  in  what  Mr.  C.  supposes  to  be  the  manner  of  Jean 

Paul.    One  of  them  runs  thus : 

How  shall  I  live  t    In  earnestness. 
^  What  shall  I  do  t    Work  earnestly. 

What  shall  I  give  f    A  willingness 
What  Bhall  I  ^n  t    Tranqumity. 
But  do  you  mean  a  qmetoets 
In  which  I  act  and  no  man  hless  f 
Flash  out  in  action  infinite  and  free. 
Action  ooiyoined  with  deep  tnmquilUty, 
Resting  upon  the  soul's  true  utterance. 
And  life  snail  flow  as  merry  as  a  dimoe. 

All  our  readers  will  be  happy  to  hear,  we  are  sure,  that  Mr.  0.  is 

going  "  to  flash  out."    Elsewhere  at  page  97,  he  expresses  very 

similar  sentiments : 

My  empire  is  myself  and  I  dyfy 

The  external ;  yes,  I  rule  the  iniole  or  die  1 

It  will  be  observed  here,  that  Mr.  Channing*s  empire  is  himself,  (a 
small  kingdom,  however,)  that  he  intends  to  defy  "  the  external,* 
whatever  that  is — perhaps  he  means  the  infemals — and  that,  in 
short,  he  is  going  to  rule  the  whole  or  die ;  all  which  is  very  pro- 
per, indeed,  and  nothing  n:ore  than  we  have  to  expect  firom  Mr.  0. 
Again,  at  page  146,  h€  is  rather  fierce  than  otherwise.  He 
tays: 


■.  Channing  not  only  inlends  to  "  speak  loud  aod  free" 
hiniselt  but  ddvises  evory  body  else  to  do  likewbe-  For  his  own 
part,  he  aays,  he  is  going  to  "  boom" — "  to  hum  nod  to  boom" — 
to  "hum  like  &  roLiring  waterbll,"  and  "boom  to  an  iufioiti 
■bysm."  Wliat,  in  the  name  of  Bulzebub,  u  to  become  of  ua  all  | 
At  pnge  3Q,  while  iiidulginj;  in  similar  bursts  of  fervur  and  'o(, 
indignation,  he  says  : 

Thou  maetflst  a  oommini  mftn 
Witli  a  delusive  ihow  of  enn, 

and  this  passage  we  quote  by  vray  of  instancing  what  we  ooasidal' 
the  only  misprint  in  the  book.     Mr.  Channing  could  never  hart 


for  what  ii  a  delusive  show  of  eaa  ?     No  d' 

Thou  muoteat  a  little  pap 
With  a  delusive  diow  of  tio-cii 

A  can,  we  beliere,  is  a  tin-cup,  and  the  cup  must  have  been  ti«d 
to  the  tail  of  the  pup.  Buya  wilt  do  such  tricks,  and  ihera  is  noi 
earthly  way  of  preventing  them,  we  believe,  short  of  cutting  of, 
their  heads — or  the  tails  of  the  pups. 

And  this  remarkable  little  volume  is,  after  all,  by  William  Ef 
lery  Channing.  A  great  name  it  has  been  said,  is,  in  many  case* 
a  great  misfortune.  We  hear  daily  complaints  from  the  Geor{_ 
Washington  Dixoiis,  the  Socrates  Smiths,  and  the  Napoleon  Buoii> 
aparte  Joneses,  about  the  inoousiderate  ambition  of  their  parents^ 
and  sponsors.  By  inducing  invidious  comparison,  these  prano^ 
mina  get  their  bearers  (so  they  say)  into  every  variety  of  scrap*. 
If  George  Washington  Dixon,  for  example,  does  not  think  prvpet^ 
upon  compulsion,  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  patriot,  he  is  oonu- 
dered  a  very  singular  man  ;  and  Socrates  Smith  is  never  brougl^ 
up  before  bis  honor  the  Mayor  without  receiving  a  double  idlow^ 
auoe  of  thirty  days ;  while  his  honor  the  Mayor  can  aasigo   n* 


^ 


■onnder  reason  for  liis  severity,  tliso  that  better  things  than  get- 
ting toddied  are  to  be  expected  of  Socrates.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  to  saj  nothing  of  being  called 
HatA  Bene  Jones  bf  all  his  acquaintance,  is  cowskinned,  with  per- 
fect regularity,  five  time  a  month,  merely  because  jieople  vill  feel 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  uowskin  a  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

And  vet  ibeee  gentlemen — the  Smiths  and  the  Joneses — are 
wrong  in  (0(0— as  the  Smiths  and  the  Joneses  invariably  are. 
They  we  wrong,  we  say,  in  accusing  their  parents  and  sponsors. 
They  err  in  attributing  their  raisfortunea  and  perseculjons  to  the 
pranotnirM — to  the  names  assigned  them  at  the  baptismal  font. 
Mr.  SocDttes  Smith  does  not  receive  his  double  quantum  of  thirty 
days  because  he  is  called  Socrates,  but  because  he  ia  called  Socrates 
Smilh.  Mr.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  Jones  is  not  in  the  weekly  re- 
ceipt of  a  flo^ng  on  account  of  being  Mr,  Napoleon  Bnonaparte, 
but  simply  on  account  of  being  Mr.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  Jontt. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  clear  distinction.  It  is  the  surname  which  is  to 
blame,  after  all.  Mr.  Smith  must  drop  the  Smith.  Mr.  Jones 
should  discard  the  Jones.  No  one  would  ever  think  of  taking 
Socrates — Socrates  solely — to  the  watchhonse  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  bully  living  who  would  venture  to  cowskin  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte ;»«■«.  And  the  reason  is  plun.  With  nine  individuals 
out  of  ten,  as  the  world  is  at  present  happily  constituted,  Mr. 
Socrates  (without  the  Smith)  would  bo  taken  Ibr  the  veritable 
philosopher  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  Mr.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  (without  the  Jones)  would  be  received  implicitly  as 
the  hero  of  Austerlitz.  And  should  Mr.  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
(without  the  Jones)  pve  an  opinion  npon  miliUry  strategy,  it 
would  bo  heard  with  the  profoundest  respect.  And  should  Mr. 
Socrates  (without  the  Smith)  deh»er  a  lecture  or  wriW  a  book, 
what  critic  so  bold  as  nut  to  pronounce  it  more  luminous  than  the 
logic  of  EmetBon,  and  more  profound  than  the  Orphici^m  of  Al- 
coll.  In  fact,  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  case  we  have 
imagined,  would  derive  through  their  own  ingenuity,  a  very  ma- 
terial adi  tntage.  But  no  inch  ingenuity  has  been  needed  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  WilliHrn  Ellery  Channing,  who  has  been  befriended 
by  Fate,  or  the  (bresight  of  hb  ■yoosors,  and  who  has  no  Jonet 
or  Smith  at  the  end  of  his  a 
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And  here,  too,  a  question  occurs.  There  are  caaay  people  x  I 
the  world  sillj  enough  lo  be  deoeived  by  appeanvucea.  There  ai 
individuals  90  crude  in  intellect — so  ffreen,  (if  we  muy  be  permil 
t«d  to  employ  il  word  which  answers  our  purpose  much  betu^ 
than  any  other  in  the  laiigua^,)  so  green,  we  say,  as  to  imaging 
in  the  absence  of  aoy  indication  to  the  contrary,  that  a  toIudut' 
bearing  upon  its  tiUa-pago  the  name  of  William  EUery  Channiu^ 
must  necessarily  be  the  posthornous  work  of  that  truly  illastriow 
author,  the  sole  Williau  Ellery  Channing  of  whom  any  body 
the  world  <iver  lieard.  Tliere  are  a  vast  number  of  uninformed' 
youii^  perilous  prowling  about  onr  book-ehops,  who  will  be  rMt 
enough  to  buy,  and  even  to  read  half  through  this  pretty  liuli 
book,  (God  preserve  and  forgive  ihetn !)  misting  it  for  the  coi 
position  of  another.  But  what  then  J  Are  not  books  made, 
well  as  raiors,  to  sell '  The  poet's  name  w  Willisra  Ellery  Cbao- 
ning — is  it  no(  ?  And  if  a  man  has  not  a  right  to  the  use  of  hi* 
own  name,  to  the  use  of  what  has  be  a  rij^ht  t  And  could  Lhs 
poet  liave  reconciled  it  to  Lis  conscience  to  have  iiijurud  the 
of  hid  own  volume  by  any  uncalled-for  announcement  upon 
title-page,  or  in  a  preface,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not  hia  father^ 
but  only  his  father's  very  intelligent  son  !  To  put  the  case  t 
clearly  by  reference  to  our  old  friends,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jonest 
Is  either  Mr.  Smltli,  when  mistaken  for  Socrates,  or  Mr.  Joae% 
when  accosted  ai  Napoleon,  bound,  by  any  conceivable  api 
of  honor,  to  inform  the  whole  world — the  one,  that  he  is  uo^ 
Socrates,  but  only  Socrutcs  Smith ;  the  other,  that  he  is  hy 
means  Napuleon  Buonapurte,  but  only  Napoleon  BuonaparlB 
Junes  t 
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Among  our  men  of  genius  whom,  because  they  are  men  erf  g4 
nius,  we  neglect,  let  me  not  fail  to  mention  William  WiLLioK,  4 
Kentucky.  H.id  Mr.  W.  been  bom  under  the  wings  of  that  iiC 
effable  buTiard,  "  The  North  American  lieview,"  his  unusual  ohX 
fits  would  long  ago  have  been  blazoned  to  the  world — as  the  fii 
inferior  merits  of  Sprague,  Pana,  and  others  of  like  calibre,  haipj 
already  beeu  blazoned.     Neither  of  these  gentlemen  hoa  writt 
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a  poem  n  orthy  to  be  compared  with  "  The  Chaunt  of  a  Soul," 
published  in  "The  Union  Magazine'*  for  November,  1848.  It  is 
a  noble  composition  throughout — imaginative,  eloquent,  full  of 
dignity,  and  well  sustained.  It  abounds  in  detached  images  of 
high  merifc — for  example  : 

Your  early  spIendor^s  gone 

like  stars  into  a  clond  withdrawn — 

like  music  laid  asleep 

In  dried  up  fountains.  .  .  . 

Enough,  I  amy  and  shall  not  chooee  to  dia 
No  matter  whaU  our  future  Fate  may  be, 
To  live,  is  in  itself  a  majesty.  .  .  . 

And  Truth,  arising  from  yon  deep. 

Is  plain  OM  a  ^dMU  ttatue  on  a  tcM,  dark  Mteep.  .  . 


-Then 


The  Earth  and  Heaven  were  fiiir. 
While  onlj  less  than  Gods  seemed  all  my  fellow  mea 
Oh,  the  delight — the  gladness — 
Tke  tente^  yet  lave,  of  madneu — 
The  glorious  choral  exultations — 
The  £ur-off  sounding  of  the  banded  nations — 
The  wings  of  angels  in  melodious  sweepe 
Upon  the  mountain  s  haxy  steeps — 
The  very  dead  astir  within  their  ccffined  deept — 
The  dreamy  veil  that  wrapt  the  star  and  sod — 
A  swathe  of  purple,  gold,  and  amethyst —  * 

And,  luminous  behind  the  billowing  mist 
Something  that  looked  to  my  young  eyes  like  Ood. 

I  admit  that  the  defect  charged,  by  an  envious  critic,  upon  Bay- 
ard Taylor — the  sin  of  excessive  rhetoricianism — 1«,  in  some  mea- 
sure, chargeable  to  Wallace.  He,  now  and  then,  permits  enthusi- 
asm to  hurry  him  into  bombast ;  but  at  this  point  he  is  rapidly 
improving ;  and,  if  not  disheartened  by  the  cowardly  neglect  of 
those  who  dare  not  praise  a  poetical  aspirant  with  genius  and 
without  influence,  will  soon  rank  as  one  of  iJie  very  noblest  of 

American  poets.     In  fac%  he  15  so  now, 

10* 


The  maidcB  name  of  Mrs.  Lewis  was  Robinson.     She  is  &  a*- 
tive  of  Baltimore.     Her  family  is  one  of  the  b«et  in   AmericL 
Her  father  was  a  distinguished  Cuban  of  English  and  SpanukrJ 
parentage,  wealthy,  infiuential,  and  of  highly  cultivated  miad  :- 
from   bim,    perhaps,  Mrs.    Lewis  has  inherited  the  melancliolyil 
temperament  which  so  obviously  predominates  in  her  writjcg^.  1 
Between  the  death  of  her  father  and  her  present  comfortable  c 
cnmstances,  she  has  undergone  many  romantic  and  striking  v 
situdes  of  fortune,  which,  of  course,  have  not  failed  to  enlarge  b 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  to  develops  the  poetical  gentfl 
which  became  manifest  in  her  earliest  infancy. 

Mrs.  Lewis  is,  perhaps,  the  best  educated,  if  not  the  moat  accom- 
plished of  Amfricnn  authoresses — using  the  word  "  accomplisfa- 
ed"  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  She  is  not  onlf 
cultivated  as  respects  the  usual  omainental  acquirements  of  her 
sex,  but  excels  as  a  modern  linguist,  and  very  especially  aa  a  daa- 
sical  scholar;  while  her  scientific  acquisitions  are  of  no  common 
order.  Her  occasional  translations  from  the  more  difficult  portiotn 
of  Virgil  have  been  pronounced,  by  our  first  Professors,  the  best 
of  the  hind  yet  accomplished — a  commendation  which  only  s 
thorough  classicist  can  appreciate  in  its  full  extent.  Her  rudi- 
mental  education  was  receiver],  in  part,  at  Mrs.  Wizard's  celebratM 
Academy  at  Troy;  but  she  is  an  incessant  nnd  very  ambitious 
student,  and,  in  this  sense,  the  more  important  part  of  her  educa- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  been  self-attained. 

In  character,  Mrs.  Lewis  is  everything  which  can  be  thought 
desirable  in  woman — generous,  sensitive,  impubive;  entlmsisstie 
in  her  admiration  of  Beauty  an-d  Virtue,  but  nrdent  in  her  scorn 
of  wrong.  The  predominant  trait  of  her  (JIaposiliou,  as  before 
hinted,  is  a  certain  romantic  sessibility,  bordering  upon  melan- 
choly, or  even  gloom.  In  peraen,  she  is  distinguished  by  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  her  form,  aid  the  nobility  of  her  manner. 
She  has  aabum  hair,  naturally  curling,  and  expres^ve  eyes  of 
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dark  hazel.  Her  portrait,  bj  Elliot,  which  has  attracted  much 
attention,  is  mcwt  assuredly  no  flattering  likeness,  although  admi- 
rable as  a  work  of  art,  and  conveying  a  forcible  idea  of  its  accom- 
plished original,  so  far  as  regards  the  tout  ensemble. 

At  an  early  age  Miss  Robinson  was  allied  in  marriage  to  Mr. 
S.  D.  Lewis,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law ;  and  soon  afterwards 
they  took  up  their  residence  in  Brooklyn,  where  they  have  ever 
since  continued  to  reside— Mr.  Lewis  absorbed  in  the  labors  of  his 
profession,  as  she  in  the  pleasurable  occupations  connected  with 
Literature  and  Art. 

Her  earliest  efforts  were  made  in  ^'The  Family  Magaiine," 
edited  by  the  well-known  Solomon  South  wick,  of  Albany.  Sub- 
sequently she  wrote  much  for  various  periodicals — ^in  chief  part 
for  '*  The  Democratic  Review ;"  but  her  first  appearance  before 
the  public  in  volume-form,  was  in  the  *'  Records  of  the  Heart," 
issued  by  the  Appleton's  in  1844.  The  leading  poems  in  thisy 
are  "  Florence,"  "  Zenel,"  "  Melpomene,"  "  Laone,"  "  The  Last 
Hour  of  Sappho,"  and  "  The  Bride  of  Guayaquil** — ^all  long  and 
finished  compositions.  ^  Florence"  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
series,  upon  the  whole — although  all  breathe  the  true  poetical 
spirit  It  is  a  tale  of  passion  and  wild  romance,  vivid,  forcible^ 
and  artiitical.  But  a  faint  idea,  of  course,  can  be  given  of  such  a 
poem  by  an  extract ;  but  we  cannot  refirain  from  quoting  two  brief 
passages  as  characteristic  of  the  general  manner  and  tone : 

Mom  IB  abroad ;  the  son  is  up; 
Tbe  dew  fills  high  each  loir's  cop; 
Ten  thousand  flowerets  springing  there 
Diffuse  their  incense  through  the  air, 
And  smiling  bail  the  morning  beam : 
The  fiiWDs  plunge  panting  in  the  stream. 
Or  through  the  vale  with  light  foot  spring ' 
Insect  and  bird  are  on  the  wins. 
And  all  is  bright^  as  when  in  May 
Young  Nature  holds  a  holiday. 


Again : 


The  waves  are  smooth,  the  wind  is  calm ; 

Onwud  the  golden  stream  is  gliding 
Amid  the  myrtle  and  the  palm 

And  ilioes  its  marein  hiding. 
Now  sweeps  it  o'er  the  jutting  shoals 
In  mnnnun^  like  despairing  souls. 


Now  deeply,  mfUy.  Sows  along. 

like  uicjent  nuotitfvl'a  vBfbliiig  HOBg ; 

Tlien  ilowiy,  dartlj,  (hough  (fifly, 

Loses  itself  in  ihe  mighty  Bca. 
Among  the  minor  poems  in  this  collection  is  "  The  Forsaken,"' 
BO  widely  known  and  so  universally  admired.     The  popular  M 
well  aa  the  critical  voice,  ranka  it  as  the  most  beautiful  b&llftd  of 
its  kind  ever  written. 

We  have  read  tbis  litlle  Poem  more  than  twenty  tiines,  and 
always  with  increasing  admiration,  It  U  tnexpreisibly  beautiful. 
No  one  of  teal  feeling  can  peruao  it  without  a  strong  incIinatiaB 
to  tears,  lu  irresistible  charm  is  its  absolute  truth — the  una6i 
ed  naturalness  of  its  thought.     The  sentiment  which  fornii 

basis  of  the  composition,  is,  perhaps,  ut  once  the  most  UDirei 

and  the  most  paasionato  of  sentiments.  No  human  being"  exisM 
over  the  age  of  fifteen,  who  has  not,  in  his  heart  of  liearta,  a  temif 
echo  for  all  there  so  pathetically  expressed.  The  essential  poetif 
of  the  ideas  would  only  be  impaired  by  "foreign  ornament'" 
This  is  a  case  in  whicit  we  ehould  be  repelled  by  ihe  mere  cxiiJ 
ventJonalities  of  the  Muse.  We  demand,  for  Gucb  thoughts,  ibfi 
moat  rigorous  simplicity  at  all  points.  It  will  be  observed  tha^'! 
strietlj'  speaking,  there  is  not  an  attempt  at  "  imagery"  in  t' 
whole  poem.  All  is  direct,  terse,  penetrating.  In  a  word,  notlii!  _ 
could  be  better  done.  The  versification,  white  in  full  keeping^ 
with  the  general  character  of  simplicity,  has,  in  certain  pass^;es^ 
a  vigorous,  trenchant  euphony  which  would  confer  honor  on  ths 
most  BCcompliahcd  mastera  of  the  art.  We  refer,  especially  to 
the  lines: 

And  follow  mo  to  my  long  bome 
BoUfrm  and  flow. 

And  the  quatrain : 

Could  I  but  know  when  I  am  ileeptiig 

Lota  in  tilt  ffratnd. 
One  faithful  heart  would  thore  be  keeping 
Watch  all  night  nand. 

The  initial  trochee  here,  in  each  instance,  substituted  for 
ambus,  producer,  so  naturally  as  to  seem  accidental,  a  very  eSeo' 
live  echo  of  sound  to  sense.  The  thought  included  in  the  Iim 
"  And  light  the  tomb,"  should  be  dwelt  upon  lo  be  appreciated  in 
its  full  extent  of  beauty ;  and  the  verses  which  I  have  italidied  iv 
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the  last  stanza,  are  poetry — poetry  in  the  purest  sense  of  that 
much  misused  word.  They  have  power — indisputable  power ; 
making  us  thrill  with  a  sense  of  their  weird  magnificence  as  we 
read  them. 

Afler  the  publication  of  the  "  Records,"  Mrs.  Lewis  contributed 
more  continuously  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day — ^her  writings 
appearing  chiefly  in  the  *^  American  Review,"  and  the  *^  Demo- 
cratic Review,"  and  '*  Graham's  Magazine."  In  the  autumn  of 
1848,  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam  published,  in  exquisite  style,  her  *'  Child 
of  the  Sea,  and  Other  Poems  " — a  volume  which  at  once  placed 
its  fiiir  authoress  in  the  first  rank  of  American  authors.  The 
composition  which  gives  title  to  this  collection  is  a  tale  of  sea-ad- 
venture— of  crime,  passion,  love  and  revenge — resembhng,  in  all 
the  nobler  poetic  elements,  the  **  Corsair  "  of  Lord  Byron — from 
which,  however,  it  widely  differs  in  plot,  conduct,  manner,  and 
expression.  ^  The  opening  lines  not  only  give  a  general  summary 
of  the  design,  but  serve  well  to  exemplify  the  ruling  merits  of 
the  composition : — 

Where  blooms  the  myrtle  and  the  olive  fliQgB 
Its  aromatic  breath  upon  the  air ; 
Where  the  sad  bird  of  Night  forevo'  singB 
Meet  anthems  tot  the  children  of  Despair, 
Who,  silently,  with  wild  dishevelled  nair, 
Stray  through  those  valleys  of  perpetual  Uoom ; 
Where  hideous  War  and  Murder  fram  their  lair 
Stalk  forth  in  awful  and  terrific  gloom 
Rapine  and  Vice  disport  on  Qloiy's  gilded  tomb: 

My  fisuicy  pensive  pictures  youthful  Love, 
Ill-starred  yet  trustful,  truthful  and  sublime 
As  ever  angels  chronicled  above : — 
The  sorrowings  of  Beauty  in  her  prime ; 
Virtue's  rcwi^ ;  the  punishment  of  Crime ; 
The  dark,  inscrutable  decrees  of  Fate ; 
Despair  untold  before  in  prose  or  rhyme ; 
The  wrong,  the  :i^ony,  the  sleepless  hate 
That  mad  the  soul  mid  make  the  txMom  desolate. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  merits  of  the  "  Child  of  the 
Sea/*  is  the  admirable  conduct  of  its  narrative — in  which  every 
incident  has  its  proper  position — where  nothing  is  inconsequent 
or  incoherent — and  where,  above  all,  the  rich  and  vivid  interest 
is  never,  for  a  single  moment,  permitted  to  flag.  How  few,  even 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  Bkilful  of  poets,  are  saecessful  in 


the  mans^ment  of  a  aloty,  when  that  sUny  has  to  be  told  in 
verse.  The  difficulty  is  easily  analyzed.  In  all  merp  Darratians 
there  are  particulars  of  the  dullest  prose,  wliich  are  inevitable  and 
indispensable,  but  which  aervo  no  other  purpose  than  to  bind  to- 
gether the  true  interest  of  the  incidenls — iu  a  word,  expianalory 
passages,  which  are  yet  to  be  " so  done  into  verse  "  as^not  to  Itt 
down  the  imagination  from  its  pride  of  place.  Absolutely  to  po- 
etize these  e^iplanatory  passages  is  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  for 
prose,  and  that  of  the  flattest  kind,  is  their  essentiality  ;  but  th« 
tkill  of  the  artist  should  he  eufbcient  to  gloss  them  over  so  aa  to 
seem  poetry  amid  the  poetry  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  For 
this  end  a  very  cousummitte  art  is  demanded.  Here  the  tricb' 
of  phraseology — quaintneases — and  rhythmical  effects,  come  oj^- 
portunely  into  play.  Of  the  species  of  skill  required,  Moore,  in 
his  "  Alciphron,''  has  given  us,  upon  the  whole,  the  happiest  ex- 
emphfication ;  but  Mrs.  Lewis  has  very  admirably  succeeded  is 
her  "  Child  of  the  Sea."  I  am  strongly  tempted,  by  way  rf 
showing  what  I  mean,  to  give  here  a  digest  of  her  nairativt^ 
with  comments — but  this  would  be  doing  the  author  injusdce,  ia 
anticipating  the  inlJ^rest  of  her  work. 

The  poem,  although  widely  differing  in  subject  from  any  of 
Mrs.  Lewis'  prior  compositions,  and  far  superior  to  any  of  tbeitt 
in  general  vigor,  artistic  skill,  and  assured  certainty  of  purpose,  is 
nevertheless  easily  recognisable  as  the  production  of  the  aimw 
mind  which  originated  "  Florence  "  and  "llie  Forsaken."  W« 
perceive,  throughout,  the  same  pasaion,  the  same  entiiusiasm,  and 
the^same  seemingly  reckless  abandon  of  thought  and  manoet 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  characterizing  the  writer.  X 
should  have  spoken  also,  of  a  fastidious  yet  most  sensitive  and 
almost  voluptuous  sense  of  Ueauty.  These  are  the  general  traita 
of  "  The  Child  of  the  Sea ;"'  but  undoubtedly  the  chief  value  of  tb« . 
poem,  to  ordinary  readers,  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  aggregation 
of  its  imaginative  passages — its  quotable  points.  1  give  a  few 
of  these  at  random : — the  description  of  sunset  upon  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar  will  compare  &vorably  with  anything  of  a  similar  6tM^ 
Acter  ever  written : 
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J%e  Beauiy-frnghUd  btuyea  bound  afar 
To  the  soft  tntme  of  the  gay  guitar. 

I  quote  further : 

the  obliyious  world  of  aleep^ 

That  nnrless  realm  where  Fancy  never  beams — 
ITuU  Jyoihingnen  beyond  the  Land  of  Dreanu., , . . 

Folded  his  arms  across  his  sable  Test, 
As  if  to  keep  the  heart  ^teithin  his  breatt 

he  lingers  by  the  streams, 

Pondering  od  incommunicable  themes.. . . . 

Nor  notes  the  fawn  that  tamely  by  him  glidee 

The  tfiolete  lifiing  up  their  azure  eyes 

Like  timid  virgins  whom  Lovers  Heps  surprise,, . , . 

And  aU  is  hashed — so  still — so  silent  there 
TfuU  one  might  hear  an  angel  wing  the  air.. .  • . 


Adown  the  groyes  and  dewy  Tales  a&r 
Thikles  the  serenader's  soft  guitar.. . . . 

-her  tender  cares, 


Her  solemn  sighs^  her  silent  streaming  tears. 

Her  more  than  woman's  soft  solicitude 

7b  soothe  his  spirit  in  its  frantic  mood. . . . 

Now  by  the  crags — then  by  each  pendant  bough 
Steadies  his  steps  adown  the  mountain* s  brow.. .  • . 

Sinks  on  lus  crimson  couch,  so  long  unxought, 
Andjloats  along  the  phantom  stream  of  ikoughL. .  • . 

Ah,  no  I  for  there  are  times  when  the  sick  soul 
Lies  calm  amid  the  storms  that  round  it  roll. 
Indifferent  to  Fate  or  to  what  hayen 
By  the  terrific  tempest  it  is  driven.. . . . 

The  Dahlias,  leaning  from  the  aolden  vase, 
Pwr  pensively  upon  ner  pallid face^ 
Whiie  the  sweet  songster  der  the  oaken  door 
Looks  through  his  grate  and  warbles  **  weep  no  fnore  r, «  , 

lovely  in  her  misery, 

As  jewel  sparkling  up  through  the  dart  sea.. . . . 

Where  hung  ths'fery  moon  and  stars  of  bloody 
And  phantom  ships  rolled  on  the  roUing  flood. . . . 

My  mind  by  grief  was  ripened  ere  its  time, 
And  knowledge  came  spontaneous  as  a  chime 
That  flows  into  the  soul,  unbid,  unsought ; 
On  Earth  and  Air  and  Heaven  I  fed  my  thoug^t^ 
On  Ocean  8  teachings — jEtnds  lava  tears — 
Buins  and  wrecks  and  nameless  sepulchres.. . . . 

Each  morning  brought  to  them  untasted  bliss. 
No  pangs — no  sorrows  came  with  varying  years- 
No  cold  dittnitt — no  fiutUMtless — no  tean — . .  •  • 
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Bat  hand  tn  hand  ai  Ens  and  Adam  trod 
Eden,  Ikey  laUked  bauralh  the  gmiU  of  Qod.       . 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  tbat  we  quote  these  brief  ]>» 
Bag^  by  no  lueana  aa  Ike  bent,  or  even  as  pnrlicularly  exoellii^ 
the  refit  of  the  poem,  on  an  averted  e«tiiuaU)  of  merit,  bnl 
simply  with  a  view  of  exemplifying  some  of  the  author's  mon 
obvious  traits— those,  especially,  of  vigorous  rhythm,  and  fordbl* 
eitpresaion.  In  no  case  can  the  loftier  quaiilics  of  a  truly  greK 
poem  be  conveyed  through  the  citation  of  its  component  po^ 
tionj),  in  detail,  even  when  long  extracts  are  givin — bow  mu^ 
less,  then,  by  such  mere  points  as  we  have  selected. 

"  The  Broken  Heart "  (included  with  "  The  Child  of  the  Sea") 
is  even  more  cIiBrncteHstic  of  Mrs.  Lewis  than  that  very  remarki^ 
bie  poem.  It  is  more  enthusiastic,  more  glowing,  more  paacian- 
at«,  and  perhaps  more  abundant  in  that  peculiar  spirit  of  abandm 
which  has  rendered  Mrs.  Maria  Brooks'  ''Zophiol"  so  great* 
favorite  with  the  critics.  "The  Child  of  the  Sea"  is,  of  ooune, 
by  far  the  more  elaborate  and  more  artistic  composition,  and  ex- 
cels "  The  Broken  Heart"  in  most  of  those  high  qualilieia  which 
immortalize  a  work  of  art  Its  narrative,  also,  is  more  ably  con- 
ducted and  more  replete  with  incident — but  to  the  delicate  fancy 
or  the  bold  imagination  of  a  poet,  there  is  an  inexpressible  charm 
in  the  latter. 

The  minor  poems  embmced  in  the  volume  published  by  Mh 
Putnam,  evince  a  very  decided  advance  in  >kitl  made  by  thaf, 
author  since  the  issue  of  the  "  Records  of  the  Heart."  A  noblw 
poem  than  the  "  I^  Vega  "  oould  not  be  easily  pointed  out.  Itl 
fierce  energy  of  expression  will  arrest  attention  very  especially-^ 
but  its  general  glow  and  vigor  have  rarely  been  equalled. 

Among  the  author's  less  elaborate  composiUons,  however,  "  Thft 
Angel's  Visit,"  written  since  the  publiwition  of  her  "  Child  of  tht 
Sea,"  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  beat — although  ' 
Forsaken  "  and  "  La  Vega  "  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior. 

In  summing  up  the  autorial  merits  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  all  critical 
opinion  must  agree  in  assigning  her  a  high,  if  not  the  vei 
highest  rank  among  the  poetesses  of  her  land.  Her  ariistis 
ability  is  unusual ;  her  commHnd  of  language  great ;  her  acqiiir»> 
mente  numerous  and  thorough  ;  her  range  of  incident  wide  ;  bi 
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invetitioD,  generiUly,  Tigoroua ;  her  fancy  eauberant;  and  her 
imagiDHtion— that  jirimarj  and  most  indispensible  of  all  poetic 
requisites — richer,  perhaps,  than  any  of  ber  female  coutempo- 
T&rim,  But  M  yet — her  friends  ainoerel;  believe — she  has  given 
merely  an  earnest  of  her  powera. 
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Ths  Reverend  Mb.  Hbadlkt — (why  mil  he  not  put  his  full  Htla 
ia  his  til!e-pagM  ?)  has  in  his  "  Sacred  Mountains''  been  reversing 
the  facts  of  the  old  fable  about  the  mountains  that  brought  forth 
the  mouse — parturiunt  monteg  naicelur  ridteului  mus — for  in  this 
instance  it  appears  to  be  the  mouse — the  little  ru/uTuIusmuii — that 
has  been  bringing  forth  the  "  Mountains,"  and  a  great  litter  of 
them,  too.  The  epithet,  funny,  however,  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
which  can  be  considered  as  thoroughly  applicable  to  the  booh. 
We  say  that  a  book  is  a  ''  fiinny"  book,  and  nothing  else,  when  it 
spreads  over  two  hundred  po^  an  amount  of  matter  which  could 
be  conveniently  presented  in  twenty  of  a  mngazine :  that  a  book 
is  a  "  funny"  book — "  only  this  and  nothing  more" — when  it  ia 
written  in  that  kind  of  phraseology,  in  which  John  Philpot  Cur- 
ran,  when  drunk,  would  have  made  a  speech  in  at  a  public  dinner : 
anil,  moreover,  we  do  say,  emphatically,  that  a  book  is  a  "  fiinny" 
book,  and  nothing  but  a  funny  book,  whenever  it  happens  to  be 
penned  by  Mr.  Headley. 

We  should  like  to  give  some  account  of  "  The  Sncred  Moon- 
tiuns,"  if  the  thing  were  only  possible — but  we  cannot  conceive 
that  it  is.  Mr.  Headley  belongs  to  that  numerous  class  of  authors, 
who  must  be  read  to  be  understood,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  very 
seldom  are  as  thoroughly  comprehended  as  they  should  be.  I.et 
us  endeavor,  however,  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  work. 
"The  design,"  says  the  author,  in  his  preface,  "is  to  render  more 
familiar  and  life-like,  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Bibk."  Here,  in 
the  very  first  sentence  of  hi*  preface,  we  suspect  the  Reverend  Mr. 
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Headley  of  Gbbiog  :  for  bis  design,  as  it  appears  to  ordiuaiy  i 
pr>:heDsion,  is  merely  tbut  of  making  a  little  moaey  by  selliDg  ■ 
little  book. 

The  DiouDtaios  JeHcribed  are  Ararat,  Moriah,  Sinai,  Hor,  I^sgi^ 
Horeb,  Carmel,  Lebanon,  Zion,  Tabor,  Olivet,  aiid  Calvary.  Tik- 
ing  up  tbese,  one  by  one,  tbe  author  proceeds  in  hi 
peculiar  way,  to  elocutionize  about  them  :  we  really  do  not  know 
bow  else  to  express  what  it  is  that  Mr.  Headley  does  with  t' 
emineDcea.  Perhnps  if  we  were  to  say  that  he  stood  up  b< 
the  reader  and  "  made  a  epeoch"  about  them,  one  after  the  olhet, 
we  should  come  stil!  nearer  the  truth.  By  way  of  carrying  otf 
his  design,  ns  announced  in  the  preface,  that  of  rendering  '' 
familiar  and  hfe-like  some  of  the  scenes"  and  so-forlh,  h«  tells  Bel 
only  how  each  mountain  is,  and  was,  but  bow  it  might  have  bew 
and  ought  to  be  in  bis  own  opinion.  To  hear  him  talk,  mjhoij 
would  suppose  that  he  had  been  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-atom - 
of  Solomon's  Temple — to  say  nothing  of  being  bom  and  brou^it 
up  in  the  ark  with  Noah,  and  hail-fellow-well-met,  with  every  a 
of  the  beasts  that  went  into  it.  If  aof  person  really  desire*  to  knoir 
how  and  why  it  was  that  the  deluge  took  place — but  especially  kom 
— if  any  person  wishes  to  get  minute  and  accurate  information  on 
the  topic — let  him  read  "  The  Sacred  Mountjiins" — let  him  only 
listen  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Headley.  He  explains  to  ua  precis^f 
how  it  all  took  place — what  Noah  said,  and  thought,  while  the  ailE 
was  building,  and  what  the  people,  who  saw  him  building  the  uk, 
said  and  thought  about  bis  undertaking  such  a  work ;  and  how 
the  beasts,  birds,  and  lislies  looked,  as  they  came  in  arm  in  am ; 
and  what  the  dove  did,  and  what  the  raven  did  not — m  short,  all 
the  rest  of  it:  nothing  could  be  nioi-e  beautifully  poat«d  1 
What  can  Mr.  Headley  mean,  at  page  IT,  by  the  remark  I 
"  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  lament  that  there  is  not  a  i 
antediluvian  history  ?"  We  are  quite  sure  that  nothing  that  e 
happened  before  the  flood,  has  been  omitted  in  the  scrupulot 
Bearcbes  of  the  author  of  "  The  Sacred  Mountains." 

He  might,  perhaps,  wrap  up  the  fruits  of  these  researches  | 
rathor  better  English  than  lliat  which  he  employs  : 

Tet  MiVI  the  water  rom  around  them  (ill  nil  tbnii^^h  the  Talleys  in 
trat  little  Uaok  ulanda  of  human  beings  aere  Men  on  the  nir'  - 
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more  filed  the  irreTOcable  decree,  Iht  Aeatrr  he  leaned  on  Iba  OmnipoteDt 

>rm A  nd  In  I  n  nolilnr;  cloud  conies  driiliog  aloug  tLe  moniiiie  sky  and 

catc>ui  agAinAt  lb«  top  of  tlie  niouiitaiD At  lenglD  emboldened  by  their 

own  Dumberr  they  aitmtbltd  tumultuouily  logtlAir Avor  never  appears 

w  perftel  a  diarscfer  oa  Mctwa As  he  adTanced  from  rock  to  rock  tlie 

•nbbingnf  the  multitude  that /o/Zounf  aflrr,  lore  hi«  faeul-ilnngB Frieodt 

vera  follomng  aftrr  «bo«e  ejck  Christ  had  healed The  steady  moun 

lain  Uirealciied  (D  lift  from  \\i  baea  and  be  carried  away Sometimes 

Ood'a  hatred  of  sin,  Hunetimee  hta  care  Tor  his  children,  suiuednies  tbe  diid- 

plitie  of  his  ehurdi.  vnv  tlie  mutiveB Surely  it  was  his  mighty  hand  that 

laid  oo  that  trembling  tottering  roouatain,  ibx  Ac  itc 

These  things  are  not  exactly  aa'we  could  wiah  IheiD,  perhaps : 
— bat  tliat  a  gentleinan  should  Icqow  so  much  about  Noah's  ark 
and  know  anything  about  anything  eW,  is  scarcely  to  be  expect- 
ed. We  have  no  right  to  require  English  grammHr  and  aecurats 
information  about  Musea  and  Aaron  at  the  hands  of  one  aud  the 
same  author.  For  our  parts,  now  we  come  to  think  of  it,  if  we 
only  ondeistood  as  much  about  Mount  Sinai  and  other  matters  h 
Mr,  Headley  does,  we  should  make  a  point  of  always  writing  bad 
English  upon  principle,  whether  we  knew  better  or  not. 

It  may  well  be  made  a  question  moreover,  how  far  a  man  of 
genius  is  justified  in  discussing  topics  so  serious  as  those  handled 
by  Mr.  Headley,  in  any  ordinary  kind  of  ityle.  One  should  not 
talk  about  Scriptural  subjects  as  one  would  talk  about  the  rise  and 
fall  of  stocks  or  the  proceedings  of  Congress.  Mr.  Headley  has 
seemed  to  feel  this  and  has  therefore  elevated  his  manner — a  tittle. 
For  example; 

Tbe  fields  were  smiting  in  verdure  before  Ms  eyes ;  the  perfumed  breeiea 
JtoaUd  Ay. . .  .The  bud  is  tailing  over  the  encampment. . .  .llial  cloud  was 
Ood's  pavilion;  the  thunder  was  its  sentinels:  atkd  the  li^tning  the  lanoa^ 

points  BB  Ihey  mnved  round    tlju  sacred  trust And  huvr  could  he  part 

with  his  cliildren  whom  he  had  bomt  on  hit  braot  heart  for  more  Chan  hnj 

yean  I Thus  everytliine   conspired  to  render  Zion  tlie  spell-word  of  llw 

nation  nnd  on  its  eunuoit  uie  hiarl  of  Irratl  tetnted  to  lit  aiul  Ihroi Hm 

sun  died  in  the  heavens ;  on  earthquake  thtiiuUrtii  no  to  oompIvCc   the  dis- 
may, Ac  <tc 

Here  no  one  caii  fail  to  perceive  the  beauty  (in  an  antediluvian, 
or  at  least  in  a  Pickwickian  sense)  of  these  expressions  in  general, 
about  the  floating  of  tbe  breeze,  the  sailing  of  the  son,  the  thun- 
dering of  the  earthquake  and  the  throbbing  of  the  heart  as  it  lay 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

The  true  artist,  however,  always  rises  as  ha  proceeds,  and  in 
bis  last  f»ga  or  so  brings  «11  bis  clooatkn  to  a  diimx.    Onl; 
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it  liimaelC  to 


hear  Mr.  Hea^lej'e  Jinale.    He  has  been  describing  the  cnii 
aiid  uow  Bonra  into  llie  sublime : 

Hdv  neaieo  regnrdi-d  tbjs  (iisa«ter,  aod  tlie  Uni' 
ouinot  telL    I  know  nut  but  leara  fell  like  tain-drops  (tian  uigelic  ejc* 
they  aaw  Christ  Bjut  upon  and  atmck.    I  know  not  but  tLere  was  tUta 
higb   for  tnorg  than  "  half  wi    huur"  when  tlio  soeaB  of  tlui  crucifiiiao 
traoBpinDg,— [u  sceae,  at  wvll  aa  an  event,  alwaja  "tranepuW  wilb 
Headlcy] — a  sileuce  unbroken  tare  bj  the  soliuuy  mudJ  of  totua  ' 
DO  which  unconracnuly  tWU  the  ngilated.  trembling  fiiwcn  of  a 
kiiov  Dot  but  all  the  radiant  rauks  on  high,  and  even  Gobriet  ~ 
vith  the  deepest  wlicituUe  to  the  ^allicr'a  fiice,  to  net!  if  he  wa 
untroubled  amid  it  alL    I  koon-  nnt  but  his  composed  brow  and 
jest;  vete  all  that  reatraiued  Eeaven  from  oue  uoiversal  shriek  of 
when  (her  heard  gnnnn  on  Calraiy — I'ytTi^  groans.     I  know  not  but  Ikn 
thought  &)d  had  given  hifl  glory  to  another,  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  (j£ 
thxre  il  reallj  one  Ibiiig  Mr.  UcAdle^  knows  1} — that  when  Ihej  saw  tbui^ 
the  vast  design.  caniprGhcnded  tbe  stupcudoua  scene,  the  liitb  of  Qod  Jm 
to  a  shout  that  never  befive  nmg  over  their  bright  lDI)^  and  111 
trembled  to  a  song  that  had  never  befbre  stirred  its  bright  dei 
"  Olotj  to  God  in  the  Highest,"  woe  a  seveofuld  chonu  «'  ' 
barpinf;  spnphome«. 

Here  wo  have  direct  evidence  of  Mr.  Ileadley'a  accuracy  not 
less  than  of  hU  eloquence.  "  I  know  not  but  tlml"  oae  is  as  v»t 
as  the  other.  The  one  thing  that  he  does  know  he  koows  to  pe^ 
fection : — he  knows  not  only  wlint  the  cborus  waB  (it  was  one  of 
"  hallelujahs  and  harpiog  symphonies")  but  itlso  how  muclt  cf  it 
there  waa— -it  was  a  "sevenfold  chorus."  Mr.  Ileadldy  is  a  la*- 
thematical  man.  Moreover  he  is  a  modest  man ;  for  he  confe«« 
{no  doubt  with  tears  in  liis  eyes)  that  really  there  is  one  thii^ 
that  bo  does  not  know.  "How  Heaven  rcgnrdcd  this  disMtef, 
and  the  Universe  felt  at  the  sight,  I  ciinnot  tell."  Only  tliink  «f 
thati  /cannot! — /,  Headley,  really  cannot  tell  how  tbe  UiiimM 
"felt"  once  upon  a  tjme  I  This  is  downright  ba^hfulnen  on  IIm 
part  of  Mr.  Headley.  He  eovld  tell  if  he  would  only  try.  Whj 
did  he  not  inquire)  Had  he  demanded  of  the  Universe  hoirit 
felt,  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  answer  would  have  been — "  I^^IU 
well,  I  thank  you,  ray  dear  Headley ;  how  do  you  feel  youratlfr 

"  Quack"  is  a  word  that  sounds  well  only  in  thu  iDoaUi  of 
dnck;  and  upon  our  honor  we  feel  a  scruple  in  using  it 
theless  the  truth  should  be  t«ld  ;  and  the  simple  fact  is 
author  of  the    "  Sacred  Mountains"  is  the  Autocrat  of  all 
Quacks.     lu  saying  this,  we  b^  not  to  bo  misunderstood. 
mean  do  disparagement  to  Mr.  Headley.     We  admire  that 
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tieman  as  much  as  anj  individual  ever  did  except  tliat  gentleman 
bimself.  He  looks  remarkably  well  at  all  points — ^although  per- 
baps  best,  EXAS — at  a  distance — ^as  the  lying  Pindar  says  he 
saw  Archilochus,  who  died  ages  before  the  vagabond  was  bom : — 
the  reader  will  excuse  the  digression ;  but  talking  of  one  great 
man  is  veiy  apt  to  put  us  in  mind  of  another.  We  were  sajpig — 
were  we  not  ? — that  Mr.  Headley  is  by  no  means  to  be  sneered  at 
ss  a  quack.  This  might  be  justifiable,  indeed,  were  he  only  a 
quack  in  a  small  way — a  quack  doing  business  by  retail  But  the 
wholesale  dealer  is  entitled  to  respect  Besides,  the  Reverend 
Author  of  "  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals"  was  a  quack  to  some 
purpose.  He  knows  what  he  is  about  We  like  perfection  wher- 
ever we  see  it.  We  readily  forgive  a  man  for  being  a  fool  if  he 
>n]y  be  a  perfect  fool — and  this  is  a  particular  in  which  we  cannot 
put  our  hands  upon  our  hearts  and  say  that  Mr.  Headley  is  defi- 
cient He  acts  upon  the  principle  that  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing 
It  all  it  is  worth  doing  well: — and  the  thing  that  he  ^  does'*  espe- 
aally  well  is  the  puUic 
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There  are  few  cases  in  which  mere  popularity  should  be  con- 
ndered  a  proper  test  of  merit ;  but  the  case  of  song-writing  is,  I 
&ink,  one  of  the  few.  In  speaking  of  song-writing,  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  composition  of  brief  poems  with  an  eye  to  their  adap- 
tation for  music  in  the  vulgar  sense.  In  this  ultimate  destination 
[>f  the  song  proper,  lies  its  essence — ^its  genius.  It  is  the  strict 
reference  to  music — ^it  is  the  dependence  upon  modulated  expres- 
sion— which  gives  to  this  branch  of  letters  a  character  altogether 
unique^  and  separates  it,  in  great  measure  and  in  a  manner  not 
mfficiently  considered,  from  ordinary  literature ;  rendering  it  in- 
dependent of  merely  ordinary  proprieties;  allowing  it,  and  in 
*act  demanding  for  it,  a  wide  latitude  of  Law  ;  absolutely  insist- 
ng  upon  a  certain  wild  license  and  indefinitivene$B — an  indefini- 
iveness  recognised  by  every  musician  who  is  not  a  mere  fiddler, 
IS  an  important  point  in  the  philosophy  of  his  science — as  the 
rott/,  indeed,  of  the  sensations  derivable  f  *  >m  its  practice — senaa- 


tioQH  which  bewilder  while  they  enthral — and  which  would  not 
enthral  if  they  did  not  bo  bewilder. 

The  sentiniente  deducible  from  the  conception  of  sweet  aoa 
simply,  are  out  of  the  reach  of  ajiaiysis  —although  referable,  pi 
Bibly,  in  their  IxBt  result,  to  that  merely  mathematical  recognili 
of  equality  which   eeciiu  to  be  the  root  of  all  Beauty.      Oar  I 
pressiona  of  harmony  and  melody  in  conjuDction,  are  more  rea 
ly  analyzed  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain — tliat  the  Knt\n*ental  pli 
sure  derivable  from  music,  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  its  indefinitii 
ness.     Give  to  music  any  undue  deeiium — irobue  it  with  any  *< 
ditermmate  tone — -and  you  deprive  it  at  once,  of  its  ethereal, 
ideal,  and,  I  sincerely  beliere,  of  ils  intrinsic  and  eesentjal 
ter.     You  dispel  its  dream-like  luxury  : — you  dissolve  the  atnMtfi 
phere  of  the  mystic  in  which  ita  whole  nature  is  bound  up  : — yov 
exhaust  it  of  its  breath  of  fii^ry.     It  then  becomes  a  tangible  and 
easily  appreciable  thing — a  conception  of  the  earth,  enrth]',     Itwtfi 
not,  to  be  sure,  lose  a// ita  power  lo  please,  but  all  thai  I  consider  tlit 
diitinetiveneaa  of  that  power.     And  to  the  otvr-cultivated  talen^  v 
to  the  unimaginative  apprehension,  this  deprivation  of  its  most  deH- 
cate  nare  will  be,  not  unfrequently,  a  recomniendation.     A  deter  mi 
nateneia  of  expression  is  sought — and  sometimes  by  composers  wba 
should  know  better — is  sought  as  a  beauty,  rather  than  rejected  Mt 
blemish.     Thus  we  have,  even  from  high  authorities,  attempta  at 
absolute  imitation  in  musical  sounds.     Who  can  forgot,  or  omm 
to  regret,  the  many  errors  of  this  kind  into  which  some  gnat 
minds  have  fallen,  simply  through  over-estimatjng  the  triumph*  of 
tkiU.     Who  can  help  lamenting  the  Battles  of  Pragues  t      What 
man  of  taste  is  not  ready  to  laugh,  or  to  weep,  over  their  ^  goat, 
drums,  trumpets,  blunderbusses  and  thunder !''     "  Vocal  muue," 
says  L'AbbatS  Gravina,  "  ought  to  imitate  the  natural  lau)^ 
of  the  human  feelings  and  passions,  rather  than  the  warbling 
Canary  birds,  which  our  singerB,  now-a-days,  affect  so  vastlj 
mimic  with  their  quaverings  and  boasted  cadences."     This  ia 
only  so  far  as  the  "  rather"  is  concerned.     If  any  music  nil 
imitate  any  Iking,  it  were  undoubtedly,  better  that  the  jmit 
should  be  limited  as  Granna  suggests. 

That  indejinitivenai  which  is  at  least,  one  of  the 
true  music,  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  view  by  the  song-i 


H  I'bil'',  by  the  critic,  it  should  always  be  considered  in  liis  eatiiiint<) 
of  tbe  aong.  It  ia,  in  tlie  aullior,  a  coiisciouaneas — soiutilimos, 
B  merely  an  instinctive  appreciation,  of  tbis  necessity  for  tbe  iiide- 
h  finite,  which  imparts  to  all  songB,  richly  conceived,  that  free, 
^  affluent,  and  htarty  manner,  little  BCrupuloua  about  niceties  of 
Ql  phrase,  which  c«nnot  bo  better  expressed  than  by  the  hackneyed 
^  French  word  abandonnern«ut,aaA  which  ia  so  strikingly  eiemplified 
^  ia  both  the  »erioua  and  joyous  ballads  and  carols  of  our  old  Eng- 
^  lish  progenitors.  Wherever  verse  has  been  found  most  strictly 
K  married  to  music,  this  feature  prevails.  It  is  thus  the  essence  of 
^  all  antique  song.  It  is  the  soul  of  Homer.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
^  AnacreoD.  It  is  even  the  genius  of  .^sohylus.  Coming  down 
_  to  our  onn  times,  it  is  the  vital  principle  in  De  Stranger.  Want- 
_  ing  this  quality,  no  song-writer  was  ever  truly  popular,  and,  foi 
the  reasons  assigned,  no  song-writer  need  ever  enpect  to  be  so. 

These  views  properly  understood,  it  will  bo  seen  bow  batdess  . 
are  the  ordinary  objections  to  songs  proper,  on  the  score  of  "  con- 
ceit," (to  use  Johnson's  word,)  or  of  hyperbole,  or  on  various 
other  grounds  tenable  enou^  in  respect  to  poetry  not  designed 
for  music  The  "  conceit,"  for  example,  which  some  envious 
rivals  of  Morrit  have  so  much  objected  to — 


this  "conceit"  is  merely  in  keeping  with  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  song  proper.  To  all  reasonable  persons  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  fervid,  hearty,  free-spoken  songs  of  Cowley  and  of 
Donne — more  especially  of  Cunningham,  of  Harrington  and  of 
Carew — alwund  in  predsely  similar  things  ;  and  that  they  are  to 
be  met  with,  plentifully,  in  the  polished  pages  of  Moore  and  of 
BSranger,  who  introduce  them  with  thought  and  retain  them  after 
mature  deliberation. 

Morris  it,  very  deddedly,  our  beat  writer  of  songs — and,  in  say- 
ing this,  I  mean  to  assign  him  a  high  rank  as  poet.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  much  rather  have  written  the  best  long  of  a  nation 
than  its  noblest  tpk.  One  or  two  of  Hoffman's  songs  have  merit 
— bui  they  are  sad  echoes  of  Moore,  and  even  if  this  were  not  so 
{every  body  knows  that  it  ii  so)  they  are  totally  deficient  in  the 
real  song-easence.     "  Woodntan,  Spare  that  Tree"  and  "  £y  tht 


*M  avaaas  r.  hobbib. 

Lakt  wXmv  ironpi  th»  WiUow"  are  eompoataona  of  whkh  a 
poet,  linng  or  dead,  might  jaxAy  be  prond.  Bj  Umm,  if 
Dothing  elw,  Uorrii  i>  tmmorAti.  It  u  quite  impoaublo  to  [ 
dom  mob  thinga  bf  suen.  The  affectation  of  ocmteminBg  Um 
b  of  no  KTail — nnleaa  to  render  manifeet  the  envj  of  thoM  w 
affaot  the  contempt.  As  mere  poaiu,  there  an  tfra^  of  Moiri 
oompoaitionB  equal,  if  not  ■Tiperior,~to  either  of  thoM  jnst  mi 
tioned,  but  aa  loitgi  I  mnch  donbt  whether  theee  latter  hwa  ei 
been  wiipawod.  In  quiet  grace  and  nna&cted  Uiiirtiiiiiwa.  I  kn 
n  poem  wliich  ezoeb  the  following  ; 


WImts  Hadaoii'i  wave  o'er  rflverr  M&da 

""-^  "^ ^  the  hilli  abr, 

ES  a  moDarch  i 
aiiD^(tar. 
theWkmjm 


Orowned  witba 
And 


thRMwh  the  hilli  abr, 


Ibe  Bunr-flake  that  the  cliff  reodres— 

TtM  diamaodi  of  the  aliawen — 
Spring'a  leader  Uovoiiu,  bada  and  laaTei — 

Tba  liiteriiood  of  flowera — 
Jfoni'i  early  beam — erg's  bain  j  breeae — 

Her  pun^  define ; — 
But  Ida'n  clearer  far  Uian  Uieae 

To  this  toad  breaat  of  mine. 


1;  aoul  ia  with  jou  ni 
I  blen  Uie  itarcrowned  Hi^ilands  wbtn 
Itj  tda'i  footitem  rr 
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ROBERT  M.  BIRD. 

By  The  Gladiator  J  by  CalavaVj  and  by  Tlie-  Injiddy  Dr.  Bird 
has  risen,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  to  a  very  en- 
viable reputation  ;  and  we  have  heard  it  asserted  that  his  novel 
"  The  Hawks  of  JTawk-ITollow,'^*  will  not  fail  to  place  his  name 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  American  writers  of  fiction.  Without 
venturing  to  subscribe  implicitly  to  this  latter  supposition,  we 
still  think  very  hii^hly  of  him  who  has  written  Calavar, 

Had  this  novel  reached  us  some  years  ago,  with  the  title  of 
"  TJi£  Hawks  of  Hawk- Hollow :  A  Romance  by  the  author  of 
Waverley^''  we  should  not  perhaps  have  engaged  in  its  perusal 
^vith  as  much  genuine  eagerness,  or  with  so  dogged  a  determina- 
tion to  be  pleased  with  it  at  all  events,  as  we  have  actually  done 
upon  receiving  it  with  its  proper  title,  and  under  really  existing 
circumstances.  But  having  read  the  book  through^  as  undoubt- 
edly we  should  have  done,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne,  and  for  the  sake  of  certain  pleasantly  mirthful,  or  pleaa- 
antlv  mournful  recollections  connected  with  Ivanhoe^  with  the 
Antiquary,  with  Keuilworth,  and  above  all,  with  that  most  pure, 
perfect,  and  radiant  gem  of  fictitious  literature,  the  Bride  of 
Lammermuir — having,  we  say,  on  this  account,  and  for  the  sake 
of  these  recollections  read  the  novel  from  beginning  to  end,  from 
Alcpli  to  Tau,  we  should  have  pronounced  our  opinion  of  its 
merits  somewhat  in  the  following  manner. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  us  that  this  novel  is  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  and  we  are  really  glad  to  find  that  he  has  at 
length  ventured  to  turn  his  attention  to  American  incidents, 
scenery,  and  manners.  We  repeat  that  it  was  a  mere  act  of  su- 
pererogation to  place  the  words  "  By  the  author  of  Waverley"  in 
the  title-page.  The  book  speaks  for  itself.  The  style  vulgarly  so 
called — the  manner  properly  so  called — the  handling  of  the  sub- 
ject  to  speak   pictorially,  or  graphically,  or  as  a  German  would 

*  The  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow:  a  Traditioii  of  Penngylvania.     By  tbe 
author  of  Calavar  and  tbe  Infidel    Philadelphia:  Owey,  Lea  A  Bhaehaid 
Vol.111.— 11. 


lay  plastically^in  a  word,  the  general  air,  tlie  tout  etugpMt,  ib 
prerfultDg  character  of  the  story,  all  proclaim,  iu  words  wbicb 
one  wbo  runs  inny  read,  that  these  vnluines  vfere  inditt-d  '  By  lin 
author  of  Waverley.' "  Having  said  tlius  much,  we  sbould  » 
mine  our  critiqut  aa  follows  :  "  The  Hawks  of  llawk-Uotlow i>, 
however,  by  no  means  in  the  bat  manner  of  its  illustrious  aulbw 
To  speak  plainly  it  is  a  positive  failure,  and  must  take  its  platt 
by  the  aide  of  the  Itedgauntlets,  the  Monasteries,  the  Pirates,  tad 
the  Saint  Ronan's  Wells." 

All  this  we  should  jjerhnpa  have  been  induced  to  Fay  had  tit 
hook  been  offered  to  us  for  perusal  some  few  years  ago,  with  til 
supposititious  title,  and  under  the  supposititious  circutnstaneti 
aforeanid.  But  alas  1  for  our  critical  independency,  tbecucii 
very  different  indeed.  There  can  be  do  mistake  or  roiscoDo«>tioc 
in  the  present  instance,  such  as  we  have  bo  fancifully  ima^iiML 
The  title  page  (here  wo  have  it)  is  clear,  explanatory,  and  not  to 
be  misunderstood.  The  "  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow,  A  Traditioa 
of  Pennsylvania,"  that  is  to  say,  a  novel,  is  written,  so  we  are  »- 
lured,  not  by  the  author  of  "  Waverley,"  but  by  the  author  of  thtt 
very  fine  romance  "  Calavar" — not  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet, 
but  by  Robert  M.  Bird,  M.  D.  Now  Robert  M.  Bird  is  an 
American. 

In  regard  lo  that  purely  mechanical  portion  of  thia  novel, 
which  it  would  now  be  fashionable  to  denominate  its  ttt/le,  wa 
have  very  few  observations  to  make.  In  general  it  is  fvnl^en. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  n  sentence  ill-constnided — ;in  innrti- 
fidal  adaptation  of  the  i^nd  to  the  beginning  of  n  paragraph — • 
oircumlocutory  mode  of  saying  what  might  have  been  better  sud, 
if  said  with  brevity — now  and  then  with  a  pleonasm,  na  for  ex- 
ample— "  And  if  he  wore  a  mask  in  liis  commerce  with  men,  it 
was  like  that  iron  one  of  the  Bastile,  which  when  put  on,  wm 
put  on  for  life,  and  was  at  the  same  time  of  iron," — not  nnfiv- 
quently  with  a  bull  projier,  videlicet.  "As  he  apoke  there  canM 
into  the  den,  eiylit  men  attired  like  the  two  first  wAo  wwa  m- 
eluded  in  the  ■nvmbtT."  But  we  repeat  tliat  upon  the  whole  tlw 
style  of  the  novel — if  that  may  be  called  iti  sty  S  which  etyle  il 
not — is  at  least  egunl  to  that  of  any  American  wrier  whMsoevtf, 
In  the  stylo  proptrly  so  called — that  is  to  say,  n  the  prvVBiliag 
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tone  and  manner  which  give  character  and  individuality  to  the 
book,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  Dr.  Bird  has  been 
equally  fortunate.  His  subject  appears  always  ready  to  fly  away 
from  him.  He  dallies  with  it  continually — hovers  incessantly 
round  it,  and  about  it — and  not  until  driven  to  exertion  by  the 
necessity  of  bringing  his  volumes  to  a  close,  does  he  finally  grasp 
it  with  any  appearance  of  energy  or  good  will.  The  *'  Hawks  of 
Hawk-Hollow  "  is  composed  with  great  inequality  of  manner — at 
times  forcible  and  manly — at  times  sinking  into  the  merest  child- 
ishness and  imbecility.  Some  portions  of  the  book,  we  surmise, 
were  either  not  written  by  Dr.  Bird,  or  were  written  by  him  in 
moments  of  the  most  utter  mental  exhaustion.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed,  if  he  looks  to  find  in 
the  novel  many — very  many  well  sustained  passages  of  great 
eloquence  and  beauty. 

The  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow,  if  it  add  a  single  bay  to  the  al- 
ready green  wreath  of  Dr.  Bird's  popular  reputation,  will  not, 
at  all  events,  among  men  whose  decisions  are  entitled  to  con 
sideration,  advance  the  high  opinion  previously  entertained  of  his 
abilities.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  originality  of  manner,  or  of 
style — for  we  insist  upon  the  distinction — and  very  few  to  origi- 
nality of  matter.  It  is,  in  manj  respects,  a  bad  imitation  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Some  of  its  characters,  and  one  or  two  of  its  in- 
cidents, have  seldom  been  surpassed,  for  force,  fidelity  to  nature, 
and  power  of  exciting  interest  in  the  reader.  It  is  altogether 
more  worthy  of  its  author  in  its  scenes  of  hurry,  of  tumult,  and 
confusion,  than  in  those  of  a  more  quiet  and  philosophical  na- 
ture. Like  Calavar  and  The  Infidel^  it  excels  in  the  drama  of 
action  and  passion,  and  fails  in  the  drama  of  colloquy.  It  is  in- 
ferior, as  a  whole,  to  the  Infidel^  and  vastly  inferior  to  Calavar. 


We  must  regard  "  Sheppard  Lee,"  upon  the  wliole,  as  a  very 
clever,  and  not  altogether  unoriginal,  jeu  cTesprit.  Its  incidents 
are  well  conceived,  and  related  with  force,  brevity,  and  a  species 
of  directness  which  is  invaluublo  in  corbiin  cases  of  narration — 
while  in  others  it  should  be  avoided.  The  language  is  exceed- 
ingly unafiected  and  (what  ve  regard  as  high  praise)  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  tha  varying  rubjects.     Some  fault  may  be  found 


with  tlie  conceptioD  of  tJie  metompsycliosis  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  narrative.      There  are  two  general  methods  of  telling  storiti 
euch  OS  this.     One  of  these  methods  is  that  Adopted  by  the  mi- 
thor  of  Sheppard  Lee.     lie  oooccivea  Lis  hero  endowed    vitli 
Bome  idiosyncracj  beyond  the  common  lot  of  human  nature,  aoA 
thns  introdut^es  him  to  a  series  of  adventure  wliicb,  under  o^ 
dinary  circumstances,  could  occur  only  to  a  plurali^  of  persona. 
The  chief  source  of  interest  in  such  narrative  is,  or  ahonld  be^ 
the  contrasting  of  these  varved  events,  in  their  influence  upon  ■ 
character  vnckanffing — except  as  changed  by  the  event&  tbcas- 
Belves.     This  fruitful  field  of  interest,  however,  is  neglected  te 
the  novel   before  us,  where  the  hero,  very  awkwardly,  partially 
loses,  and  piirtiully  does  not  lose,  his  identity,  at  each  traasn^ 
gration.     The  sole  object  here  in  the  various  metempaychoi 
seems  to  be,  merely  the  depicting  of  seven  diSerent  conditioi 
of  existence,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  very  doubtful 
that  every  person  should  remain  contented  with  his  own. 
it  is  clear  that  botli  these  points  could  have  been  more  forcib^ 
shown,  without  any  reference  to  a  confused  and  jarring  sysM 
of  transmigration,  by  the  mere  narrations  of  seven  different  1 
dividunls.     All   deviations,  especially  wide  ones,  from   iw 
should  be  justified  la  the  author  by  eome  specific  object- 
object,  in  the  present  case,  might  have  been  found, 
mentioned,  in  the  opportunity  afforded  of  depicting  widely-d 
ferent  conditions  of  existence  actuating  om  individual. 

A  second  peculiarity  of  the  species  of  novel  to  which  i 
pard  Lee  belongs,  and  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  rejected  by  t1 
author,  is  the  treating  the  whole  narrative  in  a  jocular  manM 
throughout  (inasmuch  as  to  say  ■'  I  know  I  am  writing  nonsenH 
but  then  jou  must  excuse  me  for  the  very  reason  that  1  kn«| 
it,")  or  the  solution  of  the  various  absurdities  by  mesBs  of  ^ 
dream,  or  somctlung  similar.  The  latter  method  is  adopted  ii 
the  present  instance — and  the  idea  is  managed  with  uduguaI  u" 
genuity.  Slill — having  read  through  the  whole  book,  and  hitvbH 
been  worried  to  death  with  incongruities  (allowing  such  to  tt 
until  the  concluding  page,  it  is  certainly  little  indemnifict 
for  our  sufferings  to  learn  that,  in  truth,  the  wiiole  matter  w 
dream,  nod  thai  wewere  very  wrong  in  being  worried  about  it  atd 
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The  damage  is  done,  and  the  apology  does  not  remedy  the  griev- 
ance. For  this  and  other  reasons,  we  are  led  to  prefer,  in  thif 
kind  of  writing,  the  second  general  method  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. It  consists  in  a  variety  of  points — principally  in  avoiding, 
as  may  easily  be  done,  that  directness  of  expression  which  we  have 
noticed  in  Sbeppard  Lee,  and  thus  leaving  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion— in  writing  as  if  the  author  were  firmly  impressed  with  the 
truth,  yet  astonished  at  the  immensity  of  the  wonders  he  relates, 
and  for  which,  professedly,  he  neither  claims  nor  anticipates  cre- 
dence— in  minuteness  of  detail,  especially  upon  points  which 
have  no  immediate  bearing  upon  the  general  story — this  minute- 
ness not  being  at  variance  with  indirectness  of  expression — ^in 
short,  by  making  use  of  the  infinity  of  arts  which  give  verisimili- 
tude to  a  narration — and  by  leaving  the  result  as  a  wonder  not  to 
be  accounted  for.  It  will  be  found  that  bizzarreries  thus  con- 
ducted, are  usually  far  more  efifective  than  those  otherwise  man- 
aged. The  attention  of  the  author,  who  does  not  depend  upon 
explaining  away  his  incredibilities,  is  directed  to  giving  them  the 
character  and  the  luminousness  of  truth,  and  thus  are  brought , 
about,  unwittingly,  some  of  the  most  vivid  creations  of  human  in- 
tellect. The  reader,  too,  readily  perceives  and  falls  in  with  the 
writer's  humor,  and  suflfers  himself  to  be  borne  on  thereby.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  difficulty,  or  inconvenience,  or  danger  can 
there  be  in  leaving  us  uninformed  of  the  important  facts  that  a 
certain  hero  did  not  actually  discover  the  elixir  vit«,  could  not 
really  make  himself  really  invisible,  and  toas  not  either  a  ghost  io 
((ood  earnest,  or  a  bon&  fide  wandering  Jew  ? 
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"  Wakosdah"  is  the  composition  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Matheni, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  "  Arcturus."  In  li« 
December  number  of  the  journal,  t!ie  poem  w.is  origiuallj' Mt 
forth  hy  its  author,  very  much  "  avec  Pair  d'vti  homme  fui  tauti 
*a  palrie."  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  what  is  usually  termed  tli» 
leading  article  of  tiie  month.  It  did  not  occupy  that  post  of  honor 
vhich,  hitherto,  has  been  so  modestly  filled  by  "  Puffer  Hopkins." 
But  it  took  precedence  of  some  exceedingly  beautiful  Btanzaa  by 
FrofesGor  Longfellow,  nnd  stood  svcond  only  to  a  very  serious  m>- 
count  of  a  supper  which,  however  well  it  might  have  suited  the 
taste  of  an  Ariol,  would  scarcely  have  feasted  the  Anakim,  orsat- 
istied  the  apputite  of  a  Grandgousier.  The  supper  was,  or  might 
have  been,  a  good  thing.  TLe  poem  which  succeeded  it  U  not; 
nor  can  we  imagine  what  has  induced  Messrs.  Curry  &  Co.  to  bo 
at  the  trouble  of  its  republication.  Wo  are  vexed  with  these  gen- 
tlemen for  having  thrust  this  aflair  the  second  time  before  lu. 
They  have  placed  us  in  a  predicament  we  dislike.  In  the  poget 
of  "  Arcturus"  the  poem  did  cot  come  necessarily  under  the  eya 
of  the  Magazine  critic.  There  is  a  tacitly-understood  eomtetj 
about  these  matters— n  courteay  upon  which  we  need  not  com- 
ment. The  contributed  papers  in  any  one  journal  of  the  class  of 
"  Arcturus"  are  not  considered  as  debaleable  by  any  one  other. 
General  propositions,  under  the  editori.il  head,  are  rightly  made 
tbe  subject  of  discussion;  but  in  speaking  of  "  WakocdHh,"  for 
example,  in  the  pages  of  our  own  Magazine,  we  should  have  felt  h 
if  makinff  an  occasion.  Now,  upon  our  first  penisid  of  the  poem 
in  question,  we  were  both  astonished  and  grieved  thwt  we  could 
say,  honestly,  very  little  in  its  prwse ; — astonished,  for  by  soma 
means,  not  just  now  altogether  intelli^blo  to  ourselves,  we  had 
become  imbued  with  the  idea  of  high  poetical  talent  in  Mr.  Ma- 
thews : — grieved,  because,under the  circumstances  of  his  position  n 

*  WakcaitUh ;  "Hie  Muter  of  Life.  A  Poem.  GeorKe  L.  Cuny  AOa.: 
Jfaw  York.  , 
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editor  of  one  of  the  very  best  journals  in  the  country,  we  had  been 
BiDceteiy  anxious  to  think  wtll  of  his  abilities.  Moreover,  ve  felt 
that  to  tpeak  ill  of  them,  under  any  circumBtance.t  whntever, 
would  b«  lo  subject  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  envy  or  jealousy, 
on  the  jisrt  of  those  who  Uo  not  pei*oiiMlly  know  up.  W«,  there- 
fore, rejoiced  that  "  Wakondiih''  was  not  a  topic  we  were  called 
upon  to  dbcuss.  But  the  poem  is  republished,  and  placed  upon 
our  table,  aud  these  very  "  circumatancea  of  position"  which  te-' 
Btrained  us  in  the  first  [ilacc,  render  it  a  positive  duty  that  we 
speak  distinctly  in  the  second. 

And  very  distinctly  shall  we  speak.  In  fact,  this  effusion  is  a 
ditemnia  whose  horns  goad  us  into  frankness  and  candor — "  e'«( 
un  malkcur"  to  use  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo,  "  d'oit  on  ne  pour- 
rait  te  l<rrr  par  det  ptriphraaei,  par  dtt  quemadmodvmt  tt  da 
verumenimvrros."  If  we  mention  it  at  all,  we  are /orc«i  to  em- 
ploy the  langu^  of  that  region  where,  as  AdJisou  has  it,  "  they 
sell  the  best  6ih  and  speak  the  pliunest  English."  "  Wakondah," 
then,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  trash.  With  the  trivial  excep- 
tions which  we  shall  designate,  it  has  no  merit  whatever ;  while 
it«  faulLs,  more  numerous  than  the  leaves  of  Valomliroaa,  are  of 
tliat  rampant  class  which,  if  any  schoolboy  could  be  found  so  un- 
informed as  lo  commit  tbem,  any  schoolboy  should  be  remorse- 
lessly flogged  for  committing. 

liie  story,  or  as  the  epics  have  it,  the  argument,  although  briefj 
is  by  no  means  particularly  easy  of  comprehension.  The  design 
aeems  to  be  based  upon  a  passage  in  Mr.  Irving'a  "  Astoria.''  Ha 
tells  us  that  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Chippewyan  range  of 
mountains,  call  it  the  "  Crest  of  the  World,''  and  "  think  that 
Wakondah,  or  the  Master  of  Life,  as  they  designate  the  Supreiqe 
Baas,  has  his  residence  among  these  aerial  heights."  Upon  this 
bint  Mr.  Mathews  has  proceeded.  He  introduces  us  lo  Wakon 
dab  standing  in  person  upon  a  mountain-top.  He  describes  his 
appearance,  and  thinks  that  a  Chinook  would  be  frightened  to 
behold  it.  He  causes  the  "  Master  of  Life  "  to  make  a  speech, 
which  is  addressed,  generally,  to  tiling  at  large,  and  particularly 
to  the  neighboring  Woods,  Cataracts,  Rivera,  Pinnacles,  Steeps, 
aud  Ijikes — not  to  mention  an  Earthquake.  But  all  these  (and, 
' "  "    '  jdiooudy)  turn  a  deaf  ear  lo  t' 
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plun,  is  scarcely  «'qual  to  a  second-rate  Piankitsnk  stamp  ep««<'iL 
In  fact,  it  is  «  barefaced  attempt  at  atiiioal  mngDetiatn,  and  tbt 
mountaioB,  dcc^  do  do  more  than  shov  its  potency  in  resigning 
IhemselTes  to  sleep,  as  tbi-y  do. 

Hen  elione  Wahoadah'a  drendful  oyea. 
— then  he  becomes  verij  indignant,  and  accordingly  launches  fori! 
into  speech  the  second — with  which  the  delinquents  are  afflicted 
with  occasional  brief  interruptions  from  the  pout,  in  proper  per- 
son,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  poem. 

The  auiject  of  the  two  orations  wo  ehall  be  permitted  to  sQm 
np  compendioualy  in  the  one  terra  "  rigmarole."  But  we  do  ngl 
mean  to  sny  that  our  compendium  is  nut  an  improvement,  and  4 
very  considerable  one,  upon  the  speeches  the mscIvcB;— which,  taltoL  i 
altogether,  are  the  queerest,  and  the  most  rhetorical,  not  to  art- 
the  most  roiscellaneouR  orations  we  ever  remember  to  h&ve  lis- 
tened to  outside  of  an  Arkansas  House  of  Delegates.  In  saying 
this  we  mean  what  we  aay.  We  intend  no  joke.  Were  it  poa- 
sibte,  we  would  quote  the  whole  poem  in  support  of  our  opinion. 
But  as  this  is  not  possible,  and,  moreover,  as  we  presume  Mr,  Hse 
thews  has  not  been  so  negligent  as  to  omit  securing  bis  valuable 
property  by  a  copyright,  we  must  be  contented  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts here  and  there  at  random,  with  n  few  comraunU  equally  w. 
Bnt  we  have  already  hinted  that  there  were  really  one  or  two 
vords  to  be  said  of  this  effusion  in  the  way  of  commendation, 
and  these  one  or  two  words  might  as  well  be  said  now  as  bei^ 
after.     The  poem  thus  commences — 

He  nuiDD  aacenda  tbe  Tsnlted  ikj  to-night; 

With  a  rIow  motion  full  cf  pomp  ajcends, 

Bnl,  mightier  than  Iha  mnoo  that  n'er  it  beQd^ 
A  fbrm  ii  dwelling  on  the  nuKiotain  height 
That  boldly  intercepts  the  struggling  light 

Wilh  darknaas  nobler  than  the  planut's  fire,— 

A  gloom  and  dreadful  grandeur  tliat  nupire 
To  match  the  cheerful  Heavea'a  Ilu--!liiiui;g  might. 

If  we  were  to  shut  our  eyes  to  tbe  repetition  of  '' m^ht,' 
(which,  in  it.?  vurious  inHections,  is  a  pet  word  with  our  aatliorf 
and  lugged  in  upon  all  occationa,)  and'to  the  obvious  imitation 
LongfuUow's  Hymn  to  the  Night,  in  the  second  line  of  this 
we  should  be  justified  in  i^ing  it  fnxM/.    Hie  "darknen  sol 
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than  the  planers  fire  "  is  certainly  good.  The  general  conception 
of  the  colossal  figure  on  the  mountain  summit,  relieved  against 
the  full  moon,  would  bo  unquestionably  grand  were  it  not  for  the 
bullish  phraseology  by  which  the  conception  is  rendered,  in  a 
great  measure,  abortive.  The  moon  is  described  as  "ascending," 
and  its  "  motion  '^  is  referred  to,  while  we  have  the  standing  figure 
continuously  intercepting  its  light.  That  the  orb  would  soon  pass 
from  behind  the  figure,  is  a  physical  fact  which  the  purpose  of  the 
poet  required  to  be  left  out  of  sight,  and  which  scarcely  any  other 
language  than  that  which  he  has  actually  employed  would  have 
succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  reader ^s  attention.  With  all  these 
defects,  however,  the  passage,  especially  as  an  opening  passage,  is 
one  of  high  merit  Looking  carefully  for  something  else  to  be 
commended,  we  find  at  length  the  lines —         * 

Lo  1  where  our  foe  up  through  these  vales  ascends, 
Freeh  from  the  emoraces  of  the  swelling  sea, 
A  glorious,  white  and  shining  Deity. 

Upon  our  strength  his  deep  blue  eye  he  bends, 

Wi th  threatenings  full  of  thought  and  stead&st  ends ; 
WkiU  deaoUUionfrom  kU  nottril  breatkea 
Hia  glittering  raae  he  twnifvUy  umheaiheM 

And  to  the  startled  air  its  splendor  lends. 

This  again,  however,  is  worth  only  qualified  commendation. 
The  first  six  lines  preserve  the  personification  (that  of  a  ship)  suf- 
ficiently well ;  but,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  the  author  suffers 
the  image  to  slide  into  that  of  a  warrior  unsheathing  his  sword. 
Still  there  is  force  in  these  concluding  verses,  and  we  begin  to 
fancy  that  this  is  saying  a  very  great  deal  for  the  author  of  "  Puf- 
fer Hopkins." 

The  best  stanza  in  the  poem  (there  are  thirty-four  in  all)  is  the 

thirty-third. 

No  cloud  was  on  the  moon,  yet  on  his  brow 
A  deepening  shadow  fell,  and  on  his  knees 
77uU  ghook  like  tempest-stricken  nunuUain  trees 

His  heavy  head  descended  sad  and  low 

Like  a  high  city  smitten  by  the  blaw 

Which  secret  earthquakes  strike  and  topling  falls 
With  all  its  arches^  towers,  and  cathedrals 

In  swift  and  unconfectured  overthrow. 

This  is,  positively,  not  bad.     The  first  line  italicized  is  bold  and 

vigorous,  both  in  thought  and  expression;  and  the   four  last 

(although  by  no  means  original)  convey  a  striking  picture*    But 
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then  the  whole  idea,  in  its  general  want  of  keeping,  is  prepoBtCT- 
ona.  Wbst  is  more  absurd  than  the  conception  of  a  man's  h»ad 
descending  to  ku  knees,  as  here  described — the  thing  could  not  b» 
done  by  nn  Indian  juggler  or  a  man  of  gum-caoutchonc — and  wtiHt 
is  more  inappropriate  than  the  re»emblaiico  attempted  to  he  drawn 
between  a  single  head  descending,  snd  the  innumtrubU  pinnaclpi 
of  a  falling  city  ?  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  en  ptutant,  nbT 
Mr.  Mathews  has  thought  proper  to  give  "  cathedrals"  a  quantiit 
vhich  does  not  holong  to  it,  or  to  write  "  unconjectured''  when 
the  rhythm  might  have  been  fulfilled  by  "  unexpected,"  and  wbai 
"  uneicpecCed"  would  huve  fully  conveyed  the  meaning  which 
"  unconjectured"  does  not. 

By  dint  of  farther  microscopic  survey,  we  are  enabled  to  pmnt 
out  one,  and  alaa^ oniy  one  more  good  line  in  the  poem. 

Oreea  dells  Hut  into  silence  streUh  awaj' 
contains  a  richly  poetical  thought,  melodiously  embodied.  'We 
only  refrain,  however,  from  declaring,  flatly,  that  the  line  b  not 
the  property  of  Mr.  Mathewa,  because  we  have  not  at  hand  tlia 
volume  from  which  we  believe  it  to  be  stolen,  We  quote  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  stanzas  in  full.  They  will  serte 
to  convey  some  fiiint  idea  of  the  general  poem.     The  italics  an 

Tilt  npiril  loiiieri  end  tpeoki :  "  TraiibU  •/*  aild  Woodi ! 

Ye  Cataracts  I  jour  orgaa-miai  sound  I 

Deep  Cnge,  in  earth  by  moBsj  lenurea  bound. 
Oh,  Karthqualte:.  IcMlJfatl  The  pace  that  broods 
AtKive  this  world,  HndslcBdCutly  eludes 

Tour  puwiT.  bowl  Winds  and  break :  tlio  peace  that  moda 

Diima;  'mid  lilont  atrenms  and  viiiccless  rocks — 
Urough  wUdemesst!*,  cliffs,  nnd  solitudes. 
"  Kight-shadowed  Rivers — lift  your  dusky  band*  , 

And  clap  Iheni  liarshly  tcilh  a  mdlen  roar! 

Ye  thousand  PinnBCles  nod  St«e[]B  deplore 
The  glorr  tliat  departs  I  above  .vou  stands, 
Tt  Laket  Willi  aiure  wares  and  snowy  strand*, 

A  power  Uint  utters  forth  his  loud  behest 

Till  mountain,  lake  and  river  shall  attest. 
He  puiwaoce  oT  a  Master'a  large  amtnianjt.'' 
8a  srnlie  the  Spirit  wth  a  wi<le-cut  look 

Or  bounteous  power  and  cbterfal  majeaty ; 

As  if  he  caugbl  a  lisht  of  cither  sea 
And  sU  the  subject  realm  between :  then  shook 
Hit  brandished  arms;  his  stature  scarce  could  brook  ^^^^^m 
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Its  oonfioe ;  twelling  wek,  U  aeemed  to  grow 
As  ffTotcM  a  cedar  on  a  mouniain*M  brow 
By  the  mad  air  in  ruffling  breezes  took  ! 

The  woods  are  deaf  and  will  not  be  aroused-^ 

The  mountains  are  asleep,  they  hear  him  not, 

Nor  from  deep-founded  silence  can  be  wrought) 
Tho'  herded  bison  on  their  steeps  have  browsM : 
Beneath  their  banks  b  darksome  ttillneu  housed 

The  riyers  loiter  like  a  calm-bound  sea ; 

In  anchored  nupHaU  to  dumb  apathy 
Cliffy  wildemeu  and  solitude  are  spoused. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  translate  this  gibberish,  by  way  of  ascertain- 
mg  its  import,  if  possible.  Or,  rather,  let  us  state  the  stanias,  Uk 
aabstonce.  The  spirit  lowers,  that  is  to  say,  ^rows  anpry,  and 
apeaks.  He  calls  upon  the  Wild  Woods  to  tremble,  and  upon 
the  Cataracts  to  sound  their  voices  which  have  the  tone  of  an 
organ.  He  addresses,  then,  an  Earthquake,  or  perhaps  Earth- 
quake in  genera],  and  requests  it  to  level  fiat  all  the  Deep  Crags 
which  are  bound  by  massy  tenures  in  earth — a  request,  by  the 
way,  which  any  sensible  Earthquake  must  have  regarded  as  tauto- 
logical, since  it  is  difficult  to  level  anything  otherwise  than^a^* — 
Mr.  Mathews,  however,  is  no  doubt  the  best  judge  of  flatness  in 
the  abstract,  and  may  have  peculiar  ideas  respecting  it.  But  to 
proceed  with  the  Spirit  Turning  to  the  Winds,  he  enjoins  them 
to  howl  and  break  the  peace  that  broods  above  this  world  and 
steadfastly  eludes  their  power — the  same  peace  that  mocks  a  Dis- 
may 'mid  streams,  rocks,  et  cetera.  He  now  speaks  to  the  night- 
shadowed  Rivers,  and  commands  them  to  lift  their  dusky  hands, 
and  clap  them  harshly  mih  a  sullen  roar — and  as  roaring  with 
one's  hands  is  not  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  the  Rivers  here  reluctantly  disobeyed  the  injunc- 
tion. Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  Spirit,  addressing  a  thou- 
sand Pinnacles  and  Steeps,  desires  them  to  deplore  the  glory  that 
departs,  or  is  departing — and  we  can  almost  fimcy  that  we  see 
the  Pinnacles  deploring  it  upon  the  spot.  The  Lakes — at  least 
such  of  them  as  possess  azure  waves  and  snowy  strands — then 
come  in  for  their  share  of  the  oration.  They  are  called  upon  to 
observe — to  take  notice — that  above  them  stands  no  ordinary 
character — no  Piankitank  stump  orator,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
— but  a  Power; — a  power,  in  short,  to  use  the  exact  words  of  Mr. 
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Mathews,  "that uliers /or/A  Lis  loud  bebi'st,  till  moantain,  lake 
sod  river  shiill  atteat  llic  puissnnce  of  u  Mnst^r'a  large  eommamis." 
UUert  forth  is  no  doubt  somewhat  supererogatory,  iince  "to 
Utter"  is  of  itself  to  emit,  or  send  forth ;  but  as  "  the  I'ower" 
appcMs  to  be  aomevfhat  excited  he  should  be  ftwgi^en  suet  mere 
errors  of  speech.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  his  boasl  about 
uttering  forth  his  loud  behest  till  mountain,  late  and  river  shall 
obey  him^for  the  fact  is  that  his  threat  is  vox  ft  pretrrea  nihil, 
like  the  countryman's  nightingale  in  Catullus;  thfl  issue  showing 
that  tha  mountuiuB,  hJcea  and  rivers — all  very  sensible  creatures — 
go  fast  asleep  upon  the  spot,  and  pay  no  attention  to  hi&  rignaivla 
whatever.  Upon  the  "  !:irgo  commands"  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  dwell.  The  phrase  Is  a  singularly  roercaatile  one  to  be  in  the 
mouth  of  "  a  Power."  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  iit, 
Mathewa  liimseif  is 

— b<uT  in  the  eoUna  trade 
And  sugar  line, 
But  to  resume.  We  were  originally  told  thai  the  Spirit  "  lowered'' 
and  spoke,  and  in  truth  his  entire  speecli  is  iv  scold  at  Creation ; 
yet  stanja  the  eighth  is  so  forgetfttl  as  to  say  thut  he  spoke  "  with 
a  wide-cast  look  of  bounteous  power  and  cheerful  majesty."  Ba 
this  point  as  it  may,  he  now  shakes  his  brandished  anna,  and, 
■welling  out,  aeema  to  grow — 

Ai  grows  a  cvAst  on  a  mountaia'a  top — 
By  tlie  mad  m  in  ruffliug  btoeBW  look 

— or  as  swells  a  turkey-gobler;  whose  imago  the  poet  unque»- 
tionabiy  bad  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  penned  the  words  About 
the  ruffled  cedar.  As  for  (oat  instead  of  taken — why  not  say  tuk 
at  once )  We  have  heard  of  chaps  vot  vas  tuk  up  for  sheep- 
stealing,  and  we  know  of  one  or  two  that  ought  to  be  tnk  up  fer 
murder  of  the  Queen's  English. 

We  shall  never  get  on.     Stanza  the  ninth  assures  us  that  thft 
woods  are  deaf  and  will  not  bo  aroused,  that  the  moiint«ina  ■ 
asleep  and  so  forth — all  which  Mr.  Walhews  might  have  a 
pnted.     But  tbe  rest  he  could  not  have  rore>een.     lie  could  t 
have  foreknown  that  "  the  rivers,  housed  bcueiith  their  baaka  is  J 
darkiomi  tlillnesi,"  would  "  toiler  like  a  ciilni-hound  sea,"  aqj'J 
Btiil  less  could  he  have  been  aware,  unless  iuformed  of  tbaif 
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that  "  eliff.  wita.rMst  and  solitude  vfottld  be  spouted  in  anchored 
nuptials  to  damli  apal/tjf/''  Uood  IIeav«Ai — no! — nobody  could 
Lave  anticipated  l^al.'  Now,  Mr.  Matliewa,  we  put  il  to  you  as 
to  a  man  of  veracity — wlmt  does  it  all  mean  I 

At  wbso  in  timea  to  startle  ui  J  niTere. 
This  lino,  of  coune,  is  an  accident  on  tiie  part  of  oui  -.'jt'li  jr.    At 
the  time  of  writJag  it  lie  could  not  have  reraemberod 

To  liaant,  Id  alnttle,  and  wajlay. 
Here  is  another  accident  of  imitation ;  for  serioD^I , ,  wc  do  not 
mean  to  ag»erl  that  it  is  anything  more — 

I  urged  the  dark  red  hnnlcr  in  his  queit 
Of  pard  or  puitber  vith  s  gloomy  zest : 
And  while  Ihraugh  durhting  voods  they  ■wifUy  £wf 
Tm  trenuitff  creatm-a  of  the  oak-tluutatetd  air, 
I  iped  tbe  guou  ami  fired  the  foUower'a  brvasL 
The  line  italicixed   we  have  seen  quoted  by  some  t,l  our  daily 
critics  .18  beautiful ;  and  bo,  barring  the  "  oak-shadowed  air,"  it  is. 
In  the  meantimo  Campbell,  in  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  haa  the 
%eorda 

— (he  bunler  and  Ibe  deer  n  diode. 

^umpbell  stole  the  idea  from  our  own  Freneait,  who  has  the  lin* 
The  hunter  utA  tlie  deer  a  shade. 
Between  the  two,  Mr.  Mathewa'  claim  to  originality,  at  this  point, 
will,  tery  possibly,  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  sppenra  t<i  us  that  the  author  of  "  Wakondab  "  is  either  very 
innocent  or  very  orijrinal  about  matters  of  vereillcation.  His  stunxa 
is  an  ordiniiry  one.  If  we  are  not  mistnken,  it  is  tliat  employed 
by  CampWll  in  his  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming" — a  favorite  poi'in 
of  our  author's.  At  all  eveuta  it  is  composed  of  pentameters 
whoso  rhyraos  idwu.ite  by  a  simple  and  fixed  rule.  But  our 
poet's  devinlions  from  tliii  rule  are  bo  many  and  so  unusually  pic- 
tuTHque,  thnC  we  scarcely  know  what  to  tiiink  of  them.  Some- 
Umea  ho  introduces  au  Alexandrine  nt  the  elfHe  of  a  sLinza  ;  and 
liere  we  have  no  rt^lit  to  quarrel  with  him.  It  is  not  untal  in 
this  metre  ;  but  still  ho  may  do  it  if  he  plcn-ies.  To  pot  an  Alex- 
andrine in  the  middle,  or  nt  the  beginning,  of  one  of  these  stansas 
is  droll  to  say  no  more.  See  sL-inza  third,  which  commences  wit)i 
the  verse 

Upon  hjjt  frow  ■  puiwd  of  th*  woo*!  ho  w**!*, 
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Kod  RUnia  tv£iity-«iglit,  wlicra  the  last  line  Lut  ooa  is 

Aod  rivers  Einging  *)1  ulond  )ho'  stiU  unweD. 
Btanu  the  seventh  begins  ihus 

The  Spirit  lower*  aud  speak*— IrBmblo  je  Wild  Wooda! 
Here  it  must  be  observed  tbnt  "  wild  woods"  is  not  meant  for  a 
double  rbj-me.  If  scuoned  on  the  fingers  (and  we  presume  Hi. 
MalbewB  is  in  the  praclJ^e  of  scanning  tlins)  the  line  is  a  legid- 
mate  Alt-iandrine.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  read.  It  is  lik« 
nothing  under  the  sun ;  except,  perhaps,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Attempt  at  Eagliah  Hexameter  in  his  "  Arcadia."  Some  one  or 
two  of  his  verses  we  remember.     For  example — 

So  to  the  I  woods  Love  I  mna  as  |  well  u  {  rides  to  (he  |  pB]soe; 
Neither  lie  |  bears  reve  J  rence  tu  s  |  princo  mir  |  pity  (o  a  |  beggar. 
But  like  ■  I  point  ui  the  |  midat  of  a  f  circle  is  f  itdl  of  a  |  neBnutaa 
ft'ith  llie  aid  of  an  additional  spondee  or  dactyl  Mr.  Mathews' 
very  odd  verae  might  be  scanned  in  the  same  manner,  and  would, 
in  fcct,  be  a  legitimate  Hexameter : 

The  S[H  I  rit  lowers  |  and  speaks  |  tremble  ye  |  wild  wooda. 
Sometimes  our  poet  takes  even  a  higher  flight  and  dropt  a  foot, 
or  a  half-foot,  or,  for  the  mailer  of  liat,  a  foot  and  a  half.     Here, 
for  example,  is  a  very  singular  verse  to  be  introduced  in  a  penta- 
meter rhythm — 

Then  ebune  Wakondsb's  dreadful  eyes. 
Eere  another — 

You  full-orbed  fire  ikall  cease  to  ahina. 

Here,  again,  are  lines  in  which  the  rbytlim  demanda  ao  aaeeot 
on  impossible  syllables. 

But  ah  winged  intA  what  aganiea  and  pongs, 

Swiftly  bcfuTH  me  nor  care  I  bow  vast. . . . 
I  see  Tuioni  deoied  to  mortal  eyes. . . . 
U|)lifled  tongsr  in  heaveo's  westeni  glow .... 

But  these  are  trifles.  Mr.  Mathews  'n  young  and  wo  take  it  fof 
granted  that  be  will  improve.  In  the  meantime  what  does  ha 
mean  by  spelling  lose,  loose,  and  its  (the  possessive  pronoun)  t'/'i — 
re-iterated  instances  of  which  fashions  are  to  be  found  poirim  in 
"  Wakondab"  ?  What  Joes  he  mean  by  writing  dare,  the  present 
for  dared,  the  perfect ! — see  stanza  the  twelftli.  And,  as  we  Kt 
now  in  the  catachetical  vein,  we  may  as  well  conclude  our  din^C 
tsCion  At  once  with  a  few  otlier  similar  c^uerleB. 
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What  do  you  mean,  llieii,  Mr.  Mjitbews,  by 

A  suJdeD  mleoce  Hit  <i  Irmpeil  full  1 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  "  quiven'd  streiim ;"  "  n  shspeJew 
gloom  ;"  a  "  bsbitable  wish  ;"  "  natuni!  blood  ;"  "  oak-shadowed 
wr  ;"  "  custoinary  peers"  and  "  thunderous  noises  I" 

What  do  you  lueun  by 

A  lorruw  miglitiiiT  than  the  miilQi^c  tkies ) 

Whftt  do  you  mean  by 

A  buik  tint  svallmn  up  the  >cn-blue  sky  I 

Are  yoQ  not  aware  that  cnlting  the  sky  as  blue  as  the  sea,  is  like 
uying  of  the  snow  that  it  is  as  while  as  a  sheet  of  paper  I 

What  do  you  mean,  in  short,  by 

Its  feather*  darkn-  lima  a  thousand  f«aii  I 

It  not  this  something  like  "  blacker  than  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 
chimney-sweeps  and  a  stack  of  bl.nck  cats,"  and  are  not  the  whole 
of  these  illustrative  observations  of  yours  somewhat  upon  the 
phu  of  that  of  the  witness  who  described  a  certain  article  stolen 
M  being  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Lit  of  chalk !  What  do  yon 
mean  by  them,  we  say  ! 

And  here,  notwithstanding  out  esmesl  wish  to  satisfy  the  author 
of  Wakondah.  it  is  indispensable  that  we  bring  our  notice  of  the 
poem  to  a  close.  Wo  ke\  grieved  that  our  observations  have 
been  so  much  at  random  ; — but  at  rundom,  after  all,  is  it  alone 
possible  to  convey  either  the  letter  or  th»  spirit  of  that,  which,  a 
mere  jumble  of  incongruous  nonsense,  has  neither  beginniDg. 
middle,  nor  end.  We  should  be  delighted  to  proceed — but  how ! 
to  applaud — but  whatt  Surely  not  this  trumpery  declamation, 
this  maudlin  sen^ment,  this  metnphor  run-mad,  this  twaddling 
verbiage,  this  baiting  and  doggrcl  rhythm,  this  unintelligible  rant 
and  cant  1  "Slid,  if  these  be  your  pa4.<iados  and  montnntcs,  we'll 
have  none  of  them."  Air.  Mathews,  you  have  clearly  mistaken 
your  vocation,  and  your  efTuMon  as  little  deserves  the  title  of 
patm,  (oh  sacred  name !)  as  did  the  rocks  of  the  royal  forest  of 
Fontainblenu  that  of  "ntea  dherh"  bcatowed  upon  tliem  by 
Francis  the  First.  In  bidding  yon  adieu  we  commend  to  yonr 
(»reful  consideration  ihe  remark  of  M.  Hmon,  "  yu«  l»  Miniitn 
d«  rinttmction  Publiijtu  doit  lut-rnhmt  tavoir  parUt  Ftaivtttti? 
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Mr.  Siuua,  we  believe,  made  his  first,  or  nearlj  his  first,  ap- 
peamiice  before  an  American  audience  with  a  smaJl  Tolume  en- 
titled "  Martin  Faber,"  an  amplification  of  a  much  shorter  fiction. 
He  bad  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  published,  but  the  Harpen 
finally  undertook  it,  and  it  did  credit  to  their  judgment.  It  vaa 
well  received  both  by  the  pubhc.and  the  moie  discriminativa 
few,  although  some  of  the  critics  objected  that  the  story  waa  u 
imitation  of  "  Miserrimua,"  a  very  powerful  fiction  by  theauUior 
of  "  Pickwick  Abroad."  The  original  tale,  however — the  genn 
of  "  Martin  Faher  " — was  written  long  before  the  publication  of 
"  Miserrimus."  But  independently  of  this  fact,  there  la  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  charge  of  imitation.  The  thesis  and  b- 
cidents  of  the  two  works  are  totally  dissimilar ; — the  idea  of  re- 
semblance arises  only  from  the  absolute  identity  of  efect  wrought 
by  both, 

'■  Martin  Faber"  was  succeeded,  at  short  intervals,  by  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  fictions,  some  brief,  but  many  of  the  or- 
dinary novel  BJxe.  Among  these  we  may  notice  "Guy  Rivets," 
"The  Partisan,"  "The  Yeraassee,"  "  Mellichampe,"  "  Beao- 
champe,"  and  "  Richard  Hurdb."  The  last  two  were  issued 
anonymously,  the  author  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the  suo- 
cess  of  his  books  (which  was  great]  had  anything  to  do  with  his 
mere  name  as  the  writer  of  previous  works.  The  result  proved 
that  popularity,  in  Mr.  Simms'  case,  arose  solely  from  iotrinsio 
merit,  for  "  Beauchnmpe  "  and  "  Richard  Hurdia  "  were  thd  , 
most  popular  of  his  fictions,  and  excited  very  general  attention 
and  curiosity,  "Border  Beagles"  was  another  of  bis  anonjr- 
mous  novels,  published  with  the  same  end  in  view,  and,  although 
disfigured  by  some  instances  of  bad  taste,  was  even  more  suo 
cessful  than  "  Richard  Hurdis," 

The  "  h;id  taste"  of  the  "  Border  Beagles"  was  more  particu- 
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larlj  apparent  in  "The  Partisan,"  ''The  Yemassee,"  and  one 
or  two  other  of  the  author's  earlier  works,  and  displayed  itself 
most  offensively  in  a  certain  fondness  for  the  purely  disgusting  oi 
repulsive,  where  the  intention  was  or  should  have  been  merely 
the  horrible.  The  writer  evinced  a  strange  propensity  for  minute 
details  of  human  and  brute  su£fering,  and  even  indulged  at  times 
in  more  unequivocal  obscenities.  His  English,  too,  was,  in  his 
efforts,  exceedingly  objectionable — verbose,  involute,  and  not  un- 
frequently  ungrammatical.  He  was  especially  given  to  pet  words, 
of  which  we  remember  at  present  only  "  hug,^  ** coil,^  and  the 
compound  **  old-time,'"  and  introduced  them  upon  all  occasions. 
Neither  was  he  at  this  period  particularly  dexterous  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  stories.  His  improvement,  however,  was  rapid  at  all 
these  points,  although,  on  the  two  first  counts  of  our  indictment, 
there  is  still  abundant  room  for  improvement  But  whatever 
may  have  been  his  early  defects,  or  whatever  are  his  present 
errors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  very  banning  he 
gave  evidence  of  genius,  and  that  of  no  common  order.  His 
*'  Martin  Faber,"  in  our  opinion,  is  a  more  forcible  story  than  its 
supposed  prototype  '*  Miserrimus."  The  difference  in  the  Ame- 
rican reception  of  the  two  is  to  be  referred  to  the  fact  (we  bl^sh 
while  recording  it,)  that  **  Miserrimus "  was  understood  to  be 
the  work  of  an  Englishman,  and  "  Martin  Faber'^  was  known  to 
be  the  composition  of  an  American  as  yet  unaccredited  in  our 
Republic  of  Letters.  The  fiction  of  Mr.  Simms  gave  indication, 
we  repeat,  of  genius,  and  that  of  no  common  order.  Had  he 
been  even  a  Yankee,  this  genius  would  have  been  rendered  imtM" 
diately  manifest  to  his  countrymen,  but  unhappily  (perhaps)  he 
was  a  southerner,  and  united  the  southern  pride-— the  southern 
dislike  to  the  making  of  bargains — with  the  southern  supineness 
and  general  want  of  tact  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  making  of 
money.  His  book,  therefore,  depended  entirely  upon  its  own  in- 
trinsic value  and  resources,  but  with  these  it  made  its  way  in  the 
end.  The  "  intrinsic  value"  consisted  first  of  a  very  vigorous 
imagination  in  the  conception  of  the  story :  secondly,  in  artistic 
skill  manifested  in  its  conduct ;  thurdly,  in  general  vigor,  life, 
movement — the  whole  resulting  in  deep  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.    These  high  qualities  Mr.  Simms  has  carried  with 
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him  in  liis  subsequent  books ;  and  tbey  are  qualities  which,  abon 
all  olbera,  the  Treah  and  vigorous  iaL«Uect  of  America  should  nod 
does  esteem.  It  may  be  said,  apoa  Ibe  whole,  that  vhile  there 
are  severhl  of  our  nulivo  wiiteia  who  excel  ihe  nulhor  of  "Uir- 
tin  Faber"  at  pnrticuhir  polnlt,  tiiere  is,  neverlheless,  not  one 
who  surpasses  him  in  (lie  Hg^rregiite  of  the  higher  etcellencea  of 
fiction.  We  confidenily  eipcct  him  to  do  much  for  the  ligbto 
literature  of  his  country. 

The  volume  dow  before  ub  has  a  title  which  may  mislead  the 
reader.  "  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin "  is  merely  a  generic 
phrase,  intended  to  designate  the  subject  matter  of  a  series  of 
short  tales,  most  of  which  have  first  seen  the  light  in  the  An- 
nuals. "  The  material  employed,''  says  the  author,  "  will  b« 
found  to  illuslral«  in  large  dfgree,  the  border  history  of  the 
south.  1  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the  genera]  Iruihfulnen 
of  its  treatment.  The  life  of  the  planter,  the  squatter,  the  In- 
dian, the  negro,  the  bold  and  hardy  pioneer,  and  the  vigorom 
yeoman — these  are  the  subjects.  In  their  delineation  X  have 
mostly  drawn  from  living  portraits,  and,  in  frequent  instances, 
from  actual  scenes  and  circumstances  within  the  memories  of 
men." 

All  the  tales  in  this  coUecUon  have  merit,  und  the  first  has 
merit  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  "  Grayling,  or  Murder  will  Out," 
is  the  title.  The  story  was  well  received  in  England,  but  on 
this  fact  no  opinion  can  be  safely  based.  "  The  Atheneeum," 
we  believe,  or  some  other  of  the  London  weekly  critical  jour- 
nals, having  its  attention  called  (no  doubt  tiirough  personal  in- 
fluence) to  Curey  &  Hart's  beautiful  annual  "  The  Gift,"  found 
it  convenient,  in  the  course  of  its  notice,  to  speak  at  length  of 
some  one  particular  article,  and  ■'  Murder  Will  Out "  probably 
arrested  the  att«ntion  of  the  sub'cditor  who  was  employed  in  to 
trivial  a  task  as  the  patting  on  the  head  an  American  hook — ar- 
rested his  attention  first  from  its  title,  (murder  being  a  tiiking 
theme  with  the  cockney,)  and  secondly,  from  its  details  of  south- 
ern forest  scenery.  Large  quotations  were  made,  ns  a  matter  of 
course,  and  very  ample  commendation  bestowed — the  whole  criti- 
cism proving  nothing,  in  our  opinion,  but  that  the  critic  had  not 
read  a  single  syllable  of  the  story.     The  eritigiu,  however,  bad 
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At  least  the  good  effect  of  calling  American  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  American  might  possibly  do  a,  decent  tiling,   (provided 
tb«<  possibility  w«re  6nt  Admitted  by  the  British  sub-editors,) 
and  the  result  was  Brat,  that  many  persons  read,  and  secondly, 
Ibit  all  persons  admired  the  "excellent  story  in  'The  Gift'  that 
hiul  actually  been  called  ■  readable'  by  one  of  the  English  news- 
papers." 

Now  had  "  Murder  Will  Out "  been  a  much  worse  story  than 
was  ever  written  by  Professor  Ingrabam.  still,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  patriotic  and  independent  Americans  would  heve  de- 
clared it  inimitable ;  but,  by  some  species  of  odd  accident,  it 
happened  to  desene  ali  that  the  Britisb  sub-sub  had  conde- 
scended to  say  of  it,  on  the  strength  of  a  guess  as  to  what  it  was 
ali   about.     It  is  really  an  admirable  tale,  nobly  conceived,  and 
skilfully  carried  into  execution — the  best  gbost-siory  ever  written 
by  an  American — for  we  presume  thai  ibis  is  the  ultimate  entent 

The  other  stories  of  the  volume  do  credit  to  the  author's  abili- 

no  one  of  them  so  good  ki  '•  Murder  Will  Out." 
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1~ 'What  have  we  Americans  accomplished  in  the  way  of  Satire  I 
"  The  Vision  of  Rubt-ta,"  by  Lnugliton  Osborn,  is  probably  our 
best  composition  of  the  kind  :  but,  in  saying  this,  we  intend  no         ' 
enceasivc  eoinmendatiim.     Trumbull's  clumsy  and  imitative  work 
is  scarcely  worth  mention — and  then  we  have  Halleck's  "  Croak- 
ers," local  and  ephemeral— but  what  is  there  besides?     Park 
Benjamin  has  written  a  clever  address,  with  the  tit!o  "  Infatua- 
tion," and  Holmes  has  an  occasional  scrap,  piquant  enough  in  its 
way— but  we  can  think  of  nothing  more  that  can  he  Eairly  called 
"  satire."     Some  matters  we  have  produced,  to  be  sure,  which 

Ellery  Cbanning;,  fur  exnmjil*)— without  meaning'  a  sjlhibio  that 
was  not  utterly  solemn  and  serious.     Odes,  ballads,  songs,  sob- 
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nets,  epiis  ntid  epigrams,  possessed  of  this  unintentioosl  excelleDcei 
we  should  have  no  diflioiilty  in  designating  by  the  dozen  ;  but  b 
the  particular  of  dir'?ct  and  obvious  satire,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  we  are  unaccountably  deficient 

It  has  bnen  suggested  that  this  deficiency  nrises  frotii  the  want 
of  a  suitable  fit^ld  for  satirical  display.  In  England,  it  ia  sai^ 
satire  abounds,  because  the  people  there  find  n  proper  target  te 
the  aristocracy,  whom  they  (the  people)  regard  a^  a  distiuct  n 
with  whom  they  have  tittle  in  common  ;  relishing  eren  the  mi 
virulent  abuse  of  the  upper  elawtes  with  a  gusto  undiminished  }/f 
any  feeling  that  they  (iha  people)  huve  any  concern  in  it.  In  Km 
aia,  or  Aastria,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged,  satire  is  unlcnown; 
because  there  is  danger  in  touching  the  aristocracy,  and  self-aatirt 
would  be  odious  to  the  mass.  In  America,  also,  the  people  who 
write  are,  it  is  maintained,  the  people  who  read  : — thus  in  satit* 
izing  the  people  we  satiriiw  only  ourselves,  and  are  never  in  cob» 
dition  to  sympathise  with  the  satire. 

All  this  is  more  verisimilar  than  true.  It  is  forgotten  that  M 
individual  considers  himself  as  one  of  the  mass.  Each  person,  ii 
his  own  estimate,  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  the  rest  of  tlie  worid' 
spins  round.  We  may  abuse  Iho  2>toph  by  wholesale,  and  J8t 
with  a  clear  conscience,  so  far  as  regards  any  compimction  fbt 
offending  any  one  from  among  the  multitude  of  which  tlint  "  peo- 
ple" is  composed.  Every  one  of  the  crowd  will  cry  "  E. 
give  it  to  them,  the  vagabonds  1 — it  servos  them  right."  It  seei&l- 
to  us  tliftt,  in  America,  we  liave  refused  to  encourage  satire — noT 
because  what  we  have  had  tonches  us  too  nearly — but  because  fl 
has  been  too  pointless  to  touch  us  at  ail.  Its  namby-pambyinl 
has  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  general  want,  among  our  men  of  loff 
tera,  of  that  minute  polish — of  that  skill  in  details — whioh,  t 
combination  with  natural  isarcflstic  power,  satire,  more  than  i 
other  form  of  literature,  so  imperatively  demands.  In  part,  n 
wo  may  attribute  our  failure  to  the  colonial  sin  of  imitation, 
content  oiirselves^at  this  point  not  less  supinely  than  at  i 
others — with  doing  what  not  only  has  been  done  before,  bn 
what,  however  well  done,  has  yet  been  done  ad  nausn 
should  not  be  able  to  endure  infinite  repetitions  of  even  absoluw 
excdience ;  but  what  is  "  McFinf^al"  more  than  &  &int  echo  ft 


" Hndibras" ? — and  what  is  "The  Vision  of  RubeU"  mora  than 
»  vaal  gilded  swill-lrough  overflowing  with  Dundad  aud  water  ! 
Although  we  are  not  all  ArcUilochuses,  however — altliough  we 
Lave  lew  pKtcnsions  to  the  nx"'""  ">'0"i — aitliough,  in  eliort,  wa 
nre  do  satirists  ourselves — there  can  be  no  question  that  we  an- 
swer Buffidenily  well  as  subjects  for  satire. 

"Th"?  Vision"  is  bold  enough — if  we  leave  out  of  sight  its 
anonymous  issue — and  bitter  enough,  and  witty  enough,  if  we 
forget  its  pitiable  punning  on  nnmeH — and  long  enough  (Ileaven 
knows)  and  yielt  constructed  and  decently  versified  ;  hut  it  fails 
in  the  principal  element  of  all  satire — tarcatm — because  the  in- 
lentioa  to  be  sarcastic  (as  in  the  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers," and  in  all  the  more  classical  satires)  is  permitted  to 
rtnder  itself  manifest.  The  malevolence  appeari.  The  author  is 
never  very  severe,  because  he  is  at  no  limy  particularly  cool.  We 
laugh  uotso  much  at  his  victims  as  at  hiuiself,  for  letting  thera 
put  bim  in  Bii.ch  a  passion.  And  where  a  deeper  sentiment  than 
mirth  is  eidtcd — where  it  Ls  pity  or  contempt  that  we  are  made 
to  feel — the  feeling  is  too  often  reflected,  in  its  object, 'from  the 
Mtirizod  to  the  satirist — with  whom  we  sympathize  in  the  discora- 
fort  of  bis  animosity.  Mr.  Osborti  has  not  many  superiors  in 
downright  invective  5  but  this  is  the  awkward  left  arm  of  the  sa- 
tiric Muse.  That  satire  alone  is  worth  talking  about  which  at 
le*st  appears  to  be  the  genial,  good-humored  outpouring  of  irre- 
pressible merriment. 

"  The  Fable  for  the  Critics,"  just  issued,  has  not  the  name  of  ite 
author  on  the  titie-page ;  and  but  for  some  slight  fore-knowledge 
of  the  literary  opinions,  likes,  dislikes,  whims,  prejudices  and 
crotchets  of  Mr.  James  Buegell  Lowell,  we  should  have  had  much 
difficulty  in  attributini;  so  very  loost  a  brochure  to  kirn.  The 
■■■  Fable''  is  esBcntially  "  looHe" — ill-conceived  and  foebly  executed, 
as  well  in  detail  as  in  general.  Some  good  hints  and  aome  spark- 
ling wictidsms  do  not  serve  to  compensate  us  for  its  rambling  plot 
(if  plot  it  can  be  called)  and  for  the  want  of  nrli&tic  finiah  so  par- 
ticularly noticeable  throughout  the  work — e.spedally  in  its  versifi- 
cation. In  Mr.  Lowfll's  prose  eflorts  we  have  before  obwrved  a 
certain  dix/oinlednfgs.  but  never,  until  now,  in  his  verse — and  wo 
^mfesa  tome  surprise  at  bis  putting  F'-lVi  so  aTt^\w\i«A  «.  ^>«i- 
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formaiic«.  The  author  of  "  The  Legend  of  Brittany"  (which  a 
decidedly  the  noblest  poem,  of  the  enme  length,  written  by  as 
American)  could  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  talce  the  advioe  of 
those  who  luean  iiiiii  well,  in  spite  of  his  fanaticism,  and  lean 
prose,  with  satiric  verse,  'o  those  who  are  better  able  to  managi 
them;  while  he  contenti  himself  with  that  class  of  poetry  ibt 
which,  and  for  which  alone,  he  seema  to  have  an  eapedal  vocatioD — 
the  poetry  t^(  xentimcnl.  Tiiis,  to  be  sure,  is  «o(  the  very  l(^eit 
order  of  verse  ;  for  it  is  far  inferior  to  either  that  of  the  imagin*- 
tioa  or  that  of  the  passions — but  it  is  the  loftJest  region  in  vrhicb 
Mr.  Lowell  can  get  tiis  bri>atli  without  diliicQlty. 

Our  primary  objection  to  tbia  "  Fable  fjr  the  Crilica"  hu 
reference  to  a  point  which  we  have  already  touched  in  n  geneni 
way.  "  The  malevolence  appears."  We  laugh  not  so  much  at 
the  author's  victims  as  at  himself,  for  letting  them  put  bim  ia 
■ucb  a  passion.  The  very  title  of  the  book  shows  the  want  of  a 
due  sense  in  respect  to  the  satirical  essence,  «arr(Uin.  This  "  b- 
ble"— this  severe  lesson — is  meant  "/or  the  Critic*.''  "Ah  I" 
we  say  to  ourselves  at  once — "we  see  how  it  is.  Mr.  L.  ia  spoor- 
devil  poet,  and  some  critic  has  been  reviewing  him,  and  making 
him  feel  very  uncomfortable ;  whereupon,  bearing  in  ntind  that 
Lord  Byron,  when  similarly  assailed,  avenged  his  wrongs  in  i 
■atire  which  he  called  '  English  Barda  and  Scotch  Koviewen,'  ht 
(Mr.  Lowell)  imitative  as  usual,  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  re- 
dress in  a  parallel  manner — by  a  satire  with  a  parallel  title — '  A 
Fable  for  the  Critics.' " 

All  this  the  reader  says  to  himself;  and  all  this  telta  offoinit 
Mr.  L.  in  two  ways — first,  by  suggesting  unlucky  cora]iarisoM 
between  Byron  and  Liaw«ll,  and,  secondly,  by  reminding  oa  of 
the  various  criticisms,  in  which  we  have  been  amused  (rather  ill- 
naturedly)  at  seeing  Mr.  Lowell  "used  up." 

The  title  starts  us  on  this  train  of  thought,  and  the  aatire  su*- 
tains'Ua  in  it.  Every  reader  versed  in  our  literary  gossjp,  i*  it 
once  put  deasoaa  dts  carles  at  to  the  particular  provocation  which 
engend«red  the  "'  Fable."  Miss  Margari't  Fuller,  somo  time  mga, 
in  a  tilly  and  conceited  piece  of  Transcendent.'ilism,  which  *b» 
callec;  an  "  Essay  on  American  Literature,"  or  somctliing  of  tiiat 
kind  btd  the  consuinmntQ  pleasantry,  after  leleetinff  firom  ti 
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<rf  American  poets,  Coriuliut  Matheias  and  William  Elltry 
Chaining,  for  eepMiai  commeDdaLion,  to  speak  of  Longfelloie  as 
■  booby,  and  of  Lowtll  ns  so  vrretcbed  a  poetaster  "  ai  lo  be  dis- 
gusting ev^o  to  his  best  friends."  Ali  ibis  MIm  Fuller  taid.xt 
not  in  our  precise  words,  still  in  words  quite  as  much  to  the  pur- 
pose. Why  abe  said  it,  lieaven  onljr  knows — ualess  it  was  be- 
eiaae  she  was  Margaret  Fuller,  and  wished  to  be  Uken  for  nobody 
ebe.  Messrs.  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  so  pointedly  picked  out  for 
abuse  as  the  inoT»t  of  our  pocte,  are,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps, 
our  beat — although  Bryant,  and  one  or  two  others  are  scarcely 
inferior.  As  for  the  two  faTorite«,  selected  just  as  pointedly  for 
UudatioD,  by  Miss  F. — it  is  really  difficult  to  tbink  of  them,  in 
connexion  with  [>oetry,  without  laughing.  Mr.  Mathews  onos 
wrot«  some  soimeta  "  On  Man,"  iind  Mr.  Ohsnniiig  some  lines  ou 
"  A  Tin  Can,"  or  sotnething  of  that  kind — and  if  the  former  gen- 
tleman be  not  the  very  worst  poet  that  ever  existed  on  the  fa» 
of  the  earth,  it  is  only  because  he  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  lattfir 
To  speak  algebraically  : — Mr.  M.  tsAiecrable,  but  Mr.  0.  ia  s  plus 
I-ecrable. 

Ur.  Lowell  has  obviously  aimed  bis  "  Fable"  at  Miss  Fuller's 
hend,  in  tlie  first  instance,  with  an  eye  to  its  ricochfet-ing  so  as  U> 
knock  down  Mr.  Mathews  in  the  second.  Miss  F.  is  first  intro- 
duced as  Miss  F ,  rhyming  to  "  cooler,''  and  afterwards  aa 

"  Miraada ;"  while  poor  Mr.  M.  is  brought  in  upon  all  occasions, 
head  and  shoulders  ;  and  Dow  and  then  a  sharp  thing,  although 
never  very  original,  iasaid  q/'th^ia  or  al  them  ;  but  all  the  tru<i 
■atirio  tffeel  wrought,  is  that  produced  by  the  satirist  ag.tinst  him- 
self. The  resdur  is  ali  the  time  smiling  to  think  that  so  unsur- 
pusable  a— (wAaf  shall  we  call  her  {^ — mo  wish  to  be  civil,)  a 
transcendeDtHlisl  as  Miss  Fuller,  should,  by  turh  a  criticism,  Lavo 
bad  tl>e  powt;r  to  put  a  respectable  poet  in  *ach  a  passion. 

As  for  the  plot  or  conduct  of  this  Fable,  the  less  w«  sny  of  it 
Ibe  better.  It  is  so  weak — so  flimsy — bo  ill  put  together — «s  to 
be  not  worth  tliu  trouble  of  understanding : — aomelhiag,  as  usual, 
ilbout  Apollo  and  Daphne.  Is  there  no  originality  on  the  fitce  of 
'fjba  earth  !  Mr.  Lowell's  total  want  of  it  is  shown  at  all  points — 
Vny  (Specially  in  his  preface  of  rfaymiug  verse  written  without 
dktiocUon  by  lines  or  initio  capitaisi,  (a  hacltueyed  ^al\.Ul^  on^- 
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natiof?,  we  belierc,  with  Fnuier's  Midline:) — very  especialli 
also,  in  his  long  continuaLiona  of  aoroe  particular  rhyme — n  feahion 
introduced,  if  we  rememlMr  aright,  by  L«i^h  Hunl,  more  tbsn 
twenty-five  years  ago,  in  his  "  Feast  of  the  Poel«" — which,  by 
the  way,  has  been  Mr.  L.'b  model  in  many  respects. 

Altboogh  ill-temper  has  eviiicnlly  engendered  this  "  Fable,"  it 
is  by  no  means  a  satire  throughout.  Mnch  of  it  is  devoted  to 
panegyric — but  our  readers  would  be  quite  puzzled  to  know  [he 
grounds  of  the  author's  laadatious,  in  many  coses,  nnless  made 
acquainted  with  a  fact  which  we  think  it  as  well  they  should  be 
informed  of  at  once.  Mr.  Lowell  is  one  of  the  most  rsbld  of  th« 
AbolilJon  fanntdcs  ;  and  no  Southerner  who  does  not  wish  to  b« 
insulted,  and  at  the  snma  time  revolted  by  a  bigotry  the  mo»t  ob- 
stinately blind  and  deaf,  should  ever  toudi  a  volume  by  this 
author.*  His  fanaticism  about  slavery  is  a  mere  local  outbreak 
of  the  same  iunale  wrong-headed ness  which,  if  he  owned  slaves, 
would  manifest  itself  in  atrocious  ill-treatment  of  them,  with  mur- 
der of  any  abolitionist  who  should  endeavor  to  set  them  free.  A 
fanatic  of  Mr.  L.'3  species,  is  simply  a  faiialic  for  the  sake  of  fanati- 
cism, and  must  be  a  fanatic  in  whntcver  drcumstaoces  you 
place  him. 

His  prejudices  on  the  topic  of  slavery  break  out  everywhere  in 
bis  present  book.  Mr.  L.  has  not  the  common  honesty  lo  sp«k 
well,  even  in  a  literary  sense,  of  any  man  who  is  not  a  rnnting 
abolitionist  With  the  excep^on  of  Mr.  Poe,  (who  has  wriUen 
tome  commendatory  criticisms  on  his  poems,)  no  Soatbemer  tl 
mentioned  at  all  in  this  "Fable."  It  is  a  fiisbion  among  lb, 
Lowell's  set  to  alTect  a  belief  that  there  is  no  meh  thing  w  Soadt 
em  Literature.  Northerners — people  who  have  realty  nothing  to 
speak  of  as  men  of  lettera,~'are  cited  by  the  dozen,  and  Inuded  hf 
this  candid  critic  without  stint,  while  Legar^,  Simms,  Longstteeli 
and  others  of  equal  not*  are  passed  by  in  contemptuous  aileDce. 
Mr.  L.  cannot  carry  his  frail  honesty  of  opinion  even  so  far  Sonik 

•  This  "  Fab!  •  ftir  Ihf  CrUuC—lha  lUeTari/  Mlite— Aia  benevolcct  JM 
iT'iipril  in  disgrwied  by  <iicli  paasages  as  (Lb  following: 
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aa  New  York.  AJl  whom  he  prsisea  iire  Bostonians.  Other 
writen  are  Wbariiius,  and  aatirize*!  oocorctingiy — if  mentioned 
atoll. 

To  show  the  general  marine-  of  the  Fable,  w-b  quote  a  portion 
of  what  he  says  about  Mr.  Poe  : 

Hfig  comn  Poe  with  hii  Baten,  like  Bamabj  Rudgc — 
Tlii««-fifUi3  of  bim  genius,  aiid  two-liftlu  «beer  fti^tSP ; 
Who  talliA  like  a  buok  of  \ambt  and  pentamett^rg. 
Id  a  way  to  iiiako  m3i  men  ur  common  hom!  d — n  metjca 
Wbo  haa  writlon  Bomi;  tilings  far  tbu  best  of  their  kind  ; 
Bui  aomehcnT  ihc  heart  seems  aqneczcd  out  by  iLc  miad. 
We  may  obsefve  here  that  profound  ignorance  on  any  partic- 
ular topic  is  always  sure  to  manifest  itself  by  some  allusion  to 
"  common  aenso  "  as  an  all-sufficient  instructor.     So  far  from  Mr. 
P.'a  talking  "  iilte  a  book"  on  the  topic  at  iasue,  Lis  chief  pur- 
pose has  been  to  demonstrate  that  there  exists  no  book  on  the 
subject  woKh  talking  ahovt ;  and    '*  common  sense,"    after  all, 
has  been  the  basis  on  which  he  relied,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  uncommon  nonsense  of  Mr.  L.  and  the  small  pedanta. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  far  the  anosual  "  common  sense  ''  of 
onr  aatiriit  hsa  availed  him  in  the  structure  of  his  vetae.     First, 
by  way  of  sliowinj  what  hia  intention  was,  we  quote  thieejuxa- 
dentally  accuratu  lines ; 
^^*  But  a  boT  I  be  conld  ne  |  Ter  bo  tight  |  !y  ileflned. 

^^H  As  I  raid  I  he  wa.i  ne  |  ver  [vedt«  {  ly  unkind. 

^^^L  But  as  Ci  I  cere  aayi  {  be  tFon't  «ay  |  this  ot  that. 

.  Bere  it  is  clearly  »eea  that  Mr.  L.  intends  a  line  of  four  ans' 
pKsla.  (An  anap^st  is  a  foot  composed  of  two  short  syllables 
followed  by  a  long.)  With  this  observaljon,  we  will  now  simply 
copy  a  few  of  the  lines  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  poem ; 
asking  any  of  our  readers  to  read  them,  if  Ikey  can  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  place  the  question,  without  argument,  on  the  broad  baaia 
of  tie  very  commonest  '■  common  sense." 
.  •  Thej're  all  from  one  aonrce,  monlUy,  weekly,  diunial. , . , 

^^V  '  Diiperae  all  one's  good  aod  coadenee  all  one'i  poor  trait*. , . , 

^^^  The  ontS  tvo-thirdi  NorBenuuk.  the  other  half  Oreek. . . . 

^B  He  has  iniilatore  in  score*  who  omit 

^H  Should  «uck  milk,  slrong  will-giTing  brave,  «uch  la  runs. . ,  t 

^K  AtoDg  Iho  far  rail->oad  the  elcam-fliake  glide  white 

^^^  From  Ihe  caroenmii:  lype-fbtut  and  il^ibibtAi. , ..    . 

^V  Vol.  m.~sz 
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Euth  hu  uz  tnisat  patrioCa,  four  ducoTerara  of  etLcr. . .  . 

Eveij  cockboat  that  awims  dutit  ila  Gercu  (p<ip)  guodatlc  at  him., ., 

la  «oma  of  it  pr no.  'lis  not  eren  pnae .... 

0'«rlii*  principles  vbeo  RomethiDg  else  turns  up  tnunpa. .  ,, 
But  a  few  eilly  (^llo  I  mean)  gums  tluLt  squat  'em. . . . 
Ifoi,  we  doc'l  want  erli»  frceiiug  in  wiut«r. . . . 
Plongll,  dig.  sail,  forge,  build,  carro,  paint,  make  all  things  new. 

But  enough  :— we  have  given  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ffciural 
Tersification.     It  might  have  been  better — but  we  are  quite  lun 
that  it  couid  not  have  been  vorse.     So  much  for  "  common  sense," 
in  Mr.  Lowell's  uiiderstxndiDg  of  the  term.     Mr.  L.  should  not 
have  meddled  with  the  anapicatic  rliythm  :  it  Is  eKceedingly  avk- 
ward  in  the  hnnds  of  one  who  knows  nothing  about  it  and  who 
teill  persist  in  fancying  that  he  can  write  it  by  ear.     Very  es[)*- 
cially,  he  should  have  avoided  this  rhythm  in  satire,  which,  mon 
than  any  other  branch  of  Letters,  is  dependent  upon  seaming 
trifles  for  its  effect     Two-thirds  of  the  force  of  the  "Duncisd" 
may  be  referred  to  its  exquiMto  finish ;  and  had  "  Tho  Fable  for 
the  Critira"  been,  (what  it  is  not,)  the  quintessence  of  the  satiric 
spirit  itself,  it  would  nevertheless,  in  bo  slovenly  a  form,  hara 
felled.     As  it  is,  no  fjiilure  was  ever  mure  complete  or  more  piti- 
able.    By  the  jmblicatiou  of  a  book  at  once  so  ambitious  and  ■ 
feeble — so  malevolent  in  design  and  so  harmless  in  executioa~*1 
work  so  roughly  and  clumsily  yet  so  weakly  constructed — so  verf  J 
different,  in  body  and  spirit,  from  anything  that  he  has  writtMi>l 
before — Mr.  Lowell  has  committed  an  irrevocable  fitux  pea  anftll 
lowered   himself  at   least  fifty  per  cent  in   the   Uterary  pafaBta 
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That  we  ar«  not  a  poetical  people  has  been  nsserled  so  ofLea 
OiQil  ao  roundly,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  Gliinder, 
tlirough  mere  dint  of  repetition,  has  come  to  be  received  as  truth. 
Vol  nothinj;  can  be  farther  removed  from  it.  The  mistftke  is  but 
a  portion,  or  corolhirv,  of  the  old  dogma,  that  the  calcultiting 
fiicoliies  arc  ut  nar  with  tiie  ideul;  while,  in  fact,  it  m»y  tM 
demonstrated  that  the  two  divisions  of  mt-niHl  power  are  never 
to  be  found  in  perfection  apart.  The  klyhext  order  of  the  imagi- 
native intellect  b  always  preeminently  mathematical;  and  the 


The  idiosyncrasy  of  onr  political  position  has  stimulated  into 
early  action  whatever  practical  talent  we  possessed.  Even  In  oiir 
national  infancy  we  evinced  a  degree  of  utilitarian  ability  which 
pat  to  shame  the  mature  skill  of  our  forefiithers.  While  yet  in 
leading-strings  we  proved  ourselves  adepts  in  all  the  uris  and 
Bcience;  which  promote  the  comfort  of  the  animal  mao.  Dut  the 
arena  of  eiertion,  and  of  consequent  distinction,  into  which  our 
first  and  most  obvious  wHnis  impelled  us,  has  been  regarded  as 
the  Geld  of  our  deliberate  choice.  Our  necesMties  hnve  been 
mistaken  for  our  propensities.  Having  been  forced  to  make  rail- 
roiuls,  it  has  been  deemtd  impossible  that  we  should  mnke  verse. 
Because  it  suited  us  to  construct  an  engine  in  the  first  instance,  it 
hua  been  denied  that  we  could  compose  nn  epic  in  the  second. 
Because  ne  were  not  all  Homers  in  the  beginning,  it  has  been 
eomewhnt  too  rashly  taken  for  granted  that  we  shall  be  all 
Jeremy  Bentiinms  to  the  end. 

But  this  is  the  purest  insanity.  The  principles  of  the  poetic 
sentiment  lie  deep  within  the  immortal  nature  of  man.  and  have 
little  necessary  reference  to  the  worldly  circiimstnncea  which  sur- 
round him.  The  poet  in  Arcndy  is.  in  Kiimsch^iika.  the  poet 
4(ill.  The  self'Stime  Saxon  current,  animates  the  ftritlah  and  the 
American  heart ;  nor  can  any  eociiil,  or  political,  or  moral,  or 
phfsicAl  conditioni  do  more  Uan  niomeaUn\y  tc^tc^k  \>[i«\\&- 
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pulses  which  glow  in  our  own  bosoms  as  ferrently  as  In  those  if 

our  progenitors. 

Those  who  have  taken  most  caretHil  note  of  our  literature  fdC: 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  will  be  most  willing  to  admit  thai. 
we  are  a  poetical  people  ;  iind  in  no  respect  is  the  fact  mon; 
plainly  evinced  than  in  the  eugemeaa  with  which  books  profeseii^ 
to  compile  or  select  from  the  productions  of  our  native  bard%. 
are  received  and  appreciated  by  the  public.  Such  books  me^ 
with  success,  ut  least  witli  sale,  nt  periods  when  tbe  genera)' 
market  for  literary  wares  is  in  a  state  of  stagnstioo  ;  and  even  thi 
ill  taste  displayed  in  some  of  them  hns  not  sufFioed  to  condemOit ' 

The  "  Specimens  of  American  Poetry,"  by  Kettell ;  Ikf 
"  Common-place  Book  of  American  Poetry,"  by  Cheever ; 
Selection  by  General  Morris;  rmother  by  Mr.  Bryant;  the  "Poetf 
of  America,"  by  Mr.  Kccse — nil  these  have  been  widely  dissei^ 
nated  and  well  received.  In  some  measure,  to  be  sure,  we  mii^ 
regard  their  success  as  an  affair  of  personalities.  Each  individuals 
honored  with  a  niche  in  tbe  compiler's  memory,  is  natiuMl^ 
anxious  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  book  so  honoring  him  ;  and  tl^ 
uudety  will  extend,  in  some  cases,  to  ten  or  twenty  of  the 
diate  friecds  of  the  complimented ;  while,  on  the  other  hdnd, 
purchasers  will  aiise,  in  no  small  number,  from  among  a  veij 
different  clnss — a  class  animated  by  very  different  feelings,  Ir 
mean  the  omitted — the  large  body  of  those  who,  supposing  tbe^ 
selves  entitled  to  mention,  have  yet  been  unmentioned.  Theail 
buy  the  unfortunate  book  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  tbe  purpon^ 
of  abusing  it  with  a  clear  conscience  and  at  leisure.  But  liol^t 
ing  these  deductions  in  view,  we  are  still  warranted  in  bclierinj^ 
that  the  demand  for  works  of  the  kind  in  question,  ia  to 
attributed,  mainly,  to  the  general  interest  of  the  subject  dinrnnnn^ 
Tlie  public  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining  a  more  distinct  view  4^ 
our  poetical  literature  than  the  scattered  effusions  of 
and  the  random  criticisms  of  our  periodicals,  could  afford.  Bo^ 
hitherto,  notliing  haM  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  suppljiiif 
the  dtsideralwn.  The  "  specimens  "  of  Kettell  were  specimeaft'^ 
of  nothing  but  the  ignorance  and  ill  taste  of  the  compiler.  ^ 
large  proportion  of  what  he  gave  to  the  world  as  AmeHcai 
poetiy,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  that  was  really  so, 


dog'^erel  composilion  of  individualit  unheard  of  and  andiLiimcd 
of,  eiMpt  b;  Mr.  Kcllell  liimself.  Mr.  Cbeerer's  book  did  not 
belie  its  title,  and  wiw  excessively  "  Uomraoii-plttce."  Tlie 
Gcleclion  b)'  Qenernl  Morris  was  in  so  far  good,  iliat  it  accom- 
plished its  object  to  the  full  extent.  This  object  looked  ta  noth- 
bg  more  than  tuDgt^.  brief  extracts  from  the  writings  of  every 
one  in  the  country  who  hi>d  cstiiblished  even  the  slightest  repnta- 
tioD  as  a  poet.  The  extracts,  so  far  as  our  truer  poets  were  con- 
cerned, were  taslefuJIy  made  ;  but  the  proverbitLJ  kind  feeling  of 
the  General  seduced  him  into  the  admission  of  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  the  purest  Lwatlle.  It  was  gravely  deolured  tbat  we 
had  more  ihiin  tarn  kundred  poets  in  the  land.  The  compilation 
of  Mr.  Bryant,  from  whom  much  was  expected,  proved  a  source 
of  mortificaiion  to  his  friends,  and  of  astonishment  and  disap- 
pointment to  all ;  merely  showing  that  a  poet  is,  necessarily, 
neither  a  critical  nor  an  impartial  judge  of  poetry.  Mr.  Keesa 
nicceeded  much  better.  Mn  brought  to  his  task,  if  not  the  most 
rigorous  impartiality,  at  least  a  fine  taste,  a  sound  judgment,  and 
B  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  our  poetical  literature  than 
had  distinguished  either  of  his  predecessors. 

Uneh,  however,  remained  to  be  done  ;  and  bere  it  may  be  right 
to  inquire — "  What  sliould  be  the  lum  of  every  compilation  of  the 
choracler  now  discussed  1"  The  object,  in  general  terms,  may 
be  stated,  as  the  conveying,  within  moderate  compass,  a  distinct 
view  of  our  poetry  und  of  our  poets.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  demand 
of  the  public.  A  book  is  required,  which  shall  nut  so  much  be  iho 
reflection  of  the  compiler's  peculiar  views  and  opinions  upon  poetry 
in  the  abstract,  as  of  the  popular  jodgmcnl  upon  such  poetical 
works  as  have  come  immediately  within  \l&  observation.  It  is  not 
tfa«  author's  business  to  insist  upon  bis  own  tlieory,  and.  in  its 
Bnpport,  to  rake  up  from  the  by-ways  of  the  country  the  "inglorious 
Miltons  "  who  may,  possibly,  there  abound  :  t;either,  because  ill 
according  with  this  theory,  is  it  his  duty  to  dethrone  and  reject 
those  who  have  long  mainUiini^d  supremacy  in  tbe  estimation 
of  the  people.  In  this  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  regiird  must  bo 
paid  to  t'lie  more  quaniitti  of  a  writer's  effusions.  He  who  baa 
published  much,  is  not  to  be  omitted  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
tbe  compiler,  he  bos  written  notliing'  fit  foT  pubWcsASdo.    Q%.JG^|^  ■ 
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other  band,  hn  who  has  extemporined  a  single  song,  which  b» 
met  the  eye  of  no  one  but  our  tiibliograplier,  b  not  to  be  s«t  forth 
among  the  poelicnl  mngnatea,  even  aUhougli  the  one  song  itself 
be  esl«emcd  equal  to  the  very  best  of  Birang^r. 

Of  the  two  niHsses  of  sins — the  n^ative  Hcid  the  poattire^ 
those  of  omission  and  those  of  commission — obvious  ones  of  tlia 
former  class  are,  beyond  doubt,  the  more  unpardonable,  It  ia 
better  to  introduce  half  a  dozen  "great  unknowns,"  than  to  pw 
the  "cut  direct"  to  a  single  individual  who  bus  been  ttir]j 
acknowledged  as  known.  The  public,  in  short,  seem  to  demand 
tutk  a  compendium  of  our  poetical  UUralure  a>  thail  embmei 
tpecimens  frorn  those  teorii  alone,  of  our  rrcorrnistd  poeU,  vhieh, 
eilhtr  through  aeeidtnl,  or  by  dini  of  mtril,  have  been  tnott  partieii- 
larly  the  lubjecU  of  public  diseusaion.  We  wish  this,  that  wa 
may  he  put  in  condition  to  decide  for  ourselves  upon  the  justioa 
or  injustice  of  the  reputation  attained.  In  critical  opinion  mut^  di- 
Ter«ity  exists ;  nnd,  although  there  is  one  true  and  tenable  critioil 
opinion,  there  are  still  a  thousand,  upon  all  topics,  which,  being  only 
the  shadows,  have  all  the  outlines,  and  assume  all  the  monmenti, 
of  the  substance  of  truth.  Thus  any  critic  who  should  exclnd* 
from  the  compendium  all  which  tallied  not  with  his  iodiridoal 
ideas  of  the  Muse,  would  be  found  to  exclude  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousandtlis  of  that  which  the  public  nt  large,  embra- 
cing all  varieties  of  opinion,  has  been  accustomed  to  acknowledgfl 
as  poesy. 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
poetical  specimens.  The  public  being  put  fairly  in  poseeMion  of 
the  matter  debated,  with  the  provisions  above  mentioned,  the 
analysts  of  individual  claims,  so  far  at  the  tpccimena  extend,  is  not 
only  not  unbecoming  in  the  compiler,  but  a  thing  lo  be  eipected 
»nd  desired.  To  this  department  of  his  work  he  should  brinsf 
analytical  ability  ;  a  distinct  impression  of  the  nature,  the  princi- 
ples, and  the  aims  of  poetry  ;  a  thorough  contempt  for  all  preju- 
dice at  war  with  principle ;  a  poetic  sense  of  the  poetic  ;  sngacity 
fn  the  detection,  and  nndiicity  in  the  exposure  of  demerit ;  in  a 
word  talent  onrf/aiVA;  the  Infty  honor  which  places  mere  conrt««y 
beneath  its  feet ;  the  boldness  to  pruse  an  enemy,  and  the  man 
uDosual  counige  to  damn  &  friend. 
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It  is,  in  fuel,  bj  ihe  criticism  of  ilie  wi>rk.  thai  the-  public  v 
will,  iQ  the  end,  decide  upon  iLs  merits.  In  proporlion  to  th« 
abiiiiy  or  incapacity  here  displayed,  vi\l  it,  sooner  or  later,  be 
approved  or  condemned.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  compUatton  is 
a  point,  perhaps,  of  greater  imporliiiice.  With  the  meagre  pub- 
lished aid»  eiisting  previously  to  Mr.  Qriswold'a  book,  the  labor 
of  such  an  undertaking  must  have  been  great ;  and  not  less  great 
tbe  industry  and  general  information  in  respect  lo  our  literary 
affairs,  which  have  enabled  him  so  succesarully  lo  prosecute  it. 

The  nork  before  us*  is  indeed  so  vast  an  improvement  upon 
tboae  of  a  similar  character  which  have  preceded  it,  that  we  do 
its  author  some  wrong  m  classing  all  Ic^elber.  Having  explained, 
somewhat  cniautely,  our  views  of  the  proper  mode  of  compilation, 
and  of  the  general  aims  of  the  species  of  book  in  question,  it  but 
remains  to  say  that  these  viewn  have  been  very  nearly  fulfilled  in 
the  "  Poets  iind  Poetry  of  America,"  ivhile  altogether  unsatisfied 
by  the  earlier  publications. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  preface,  which,  with  some  liltle 
superert^tion.  IB  addressed  "  To  the  Reader;"  inducing  very 
naturally  the  query,  whether  the  whole  book  is  not  addressed  to 
the  same  individual.  In  this  preface,  which  is  remarkably  well 
written  and  atrictlr  to  the  purpose,  the  author  thus  evinces  a  just 
comprehension  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  true  poesy: 

He  wbo  Inr^  on  lake  Oeoi^,  nr  seei  ihe  ran  rwe  un  Mackinaw,  or  liateni 
to  the  gnnd  tnuHC  of  a  itorm.  ii  iJivealeJ,  certainly  fur  n  lirnc.  of  a  purtka 
of  Ilie  allnv  of  bii  nature.  Ilie  elemcnU  of  puwvr  in  all  Hiblime  ughu  and 
heart-Dlr  E^annonies.  phoutd  live  in  tbe  poet's  toog,  to  vbich  Uiey  can  ba 
tnuififciTeil  only  by  him  who  puewMcs  the  creative  ficulty.  The  tenaa  of 
beauty,  next  lu  the  miraculotu  divino  Buacion.  i>^  Uis  meana  (hrough  whidi 
the  human  charBcler  is  purilied  and  elevntcd.  The  crtation  of  tmufy.  IM» 
mOHifatatiim  of  Ike  rfal  by  the  ideal,  '  in  mtrdt  that  move  in  nutneol 
amyr  "  po^ry. 

The  italics  are  our  own  ;  and  we  quote  the  passage  because  it 
embodies  the  ioU  true  definition  of  what  has  been  a  thousand 
times  erroneously  defined. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  poetrv  presented  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  are  from  the  writings  of  Philip  Frenciiu,  -'one  of  those 
worthies  who,  both  with  lyre  and  sword,  aided  in  the  achievement 

The  PoclB  and  Poetry  oT  America :  with  an  Hiatorical  Ibtrodaettm.  B| 
Biaka  W.  Griswold    Philadelphja:  Carey  *  Bait 
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of  our  independence."  But,  in  a  volume  professing  Ui  Inti^  I 
generally,  of  ibe  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  some  meniMS  I 
t^  those  who  versiGed  before  Freneau,  would  of  course,  be  e 
udered  desirable.  Mr.  Griawold  has  iocluded,  tlicrerore,  mostflf  1 
our  earlier  votaries  of  the  Muse,  witji  man}'  spi-cimens  a: 
powers,  in  an  ezcecdbgly  valuable  "Historical  latroductiOD;'*  fallV 
design  being  to  exbibit  as  well  "  the  progress  ns  the  condition  <{' 
poetjy  in  the  United  Slates," 

The  basis  of  the  compilation  is  formed  of  short  tiiograpbied  ' 
and  critical  notices,  with  selections  from  the  norkE  of,  in  all, 
eigbty-seven  authors,  chronologically  arranged.  In  au  appendix 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  are  included  specimens  from  the  tioA» 
of  Nxty,  whose  compositions  have  either  been  too  few,  or  in  tbfl 
editor's  opinion  too  mediocres,  to  entitle  Ihem  to  more  particular 
notice.  To  each  of  these  specimens  are  appended  foot  noW^ 
conveying  a  brief  biographical  summary,  without  anything  tl 
critical  disquisition. 

Of  the  general  plan  and  execution  of  tbe  work  we  have  already 
expressed  the  fullest  approbation.  We  know  no  one  in  Araeiiu 
who  could,  or  trAo  tnould,  have  performed  the  task  here  under- 
taken, at  once  so  well  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  1^ 
critical,  and  so  much  to  the  satisfactloti  of  the  public.  Tin 
labors,  the  embarrassments,  the  great  dilficulties  vi  the  achieve- 
ment are  not  easily  estimated  by  those  bt^fore  the  scenes. 

In  saying  that,  individually,  we  disagree  with  many  of  Um 
opinions  expressed  by  Mr,  Griswold,  is  merely  suggealing  what, 
in  ileelf,  would  have  been  obvious  without  the  siiggeslion.  It 
rarely  happens  that  any  two  persons  thoroughly  ngree  upon  any 
one  point.  It  would  be  mere  madness  to  imngiue  that  aay  tWB 
could  coincide  in  every  point  of  a  case  where  exists  a  multiplici^ 
of  opinions  upon  a  multiplicity  of  points.  There  is  no  ona 
■who,  reading  the  volume  before  us.  will  not  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances, be  tempted  to  throw  it  aside,  because  its  prejudices  and 
parttalilies  nre,  in  a.  thonsnnd  instances.  nltr>go(1ier  at  war  with 
his  own.  But  when  so  tempted,  he  should  bear  in  mind,  tha*. 
had  the  work  been  that  of  Aristarchus  himself,  the  discrepanciei 
of  opinion  would  atjl)  have  startled  him  und  vexed  him  as  now, 

yfe  disagree  then,  with  Mr.  Griawold  in  ninny  of  lus  critical 
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eslimutes  ;  although  in  general,  we  are  proud  to  find  his  de- 
cisions our  own.  He  has  omiUed  from  the  body  of  his  book, 
6ome  oao  or  two  whom  we  should  have  be«n  templed  to 
introduce.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  scarcely  made  us  amends 
by  inlrtiducing  some  one  or  two  douio  wliom  we  should  bnve 
treated  with  ccHitempl.  We  might  complain  too  of  a  prepos- 
session, evidently  unperceived  by  himself,  for  the  writers  of  New 
Elnglaod.  We  might  hint  also,  that  in  two  or  three  cases,  he  baa 
reudered  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  personal  partiality ;  it  is 
often  so  very  difficult  a  thing  to  keep  separate  in  the  mind's 
eve,  our  conceptions  of  the  poetry  of  a  friend,  from  our  impres- 
sions of  bis  good  fellowship  and  our  recollecUons  of  the  flavor 

But  linving  said  thus  much  in  the  way  of  fault-finding,  we 
have  said  all.  The  hook  should  be  regarded  as  llu:  most  impor- 
tant addition  vhich  oar  UUrature  hat  ft/r  rnaay  years  received. 
It  fills  a  void  which  should  have  been  long  ago  supplied.  '  Ii 
is  wnlt«n  with  judgment,  with  dignity  and  candor.  Steering 
with  a  dexterity  not  to  be  sufficiently  admired,  between  the 
Scylla  of  Prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cliarybdis  of 
Conscience  on  the  other,  Mr,  Griawold  in  the  "  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America,"  has  entitled  himself  to  the  thanks  of  his  country* 
men,  while  showing  himself  a  man  of  taste,  talent,  and  tact. 


The  Female  Poets  or  Amebic**  is  a  large  volume,  to  match 
"The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  "The  Prose  Authors  of 
America,"  ind  "The  Poets  and  Poi-'try  of  England," — all  of 
wtucb  have  been  eminently  and  justly  succcssfal.  These  wgrks 
have  indisputable  cl.iims  upon  public  attention  an  critical  snra- 
marics,  at  least,  of  literaiy  merit  and  demerit.  Their  great  and 
most  obvious  value,  jis  affording  data  or  material  for  criticism — 
BS  mere  co11ei:tions  of  the  best  specimens  in  each  department  and 
Ri  records  of  fact,  in  relation  not  more  to  books  dian  to  thetr 
nathors — has  in  some  measure  overshadowed  the  more  importfti  t 
merit  of  the  series  :  for  these  -forks  have  often,  and  in  facfTp-er) 

•  The  F«inal«  Foals  of  Americs.    Br  B 
dal{itik :  Caiej  A  Eatt 
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generally,  the  positive  merita  of  discriminadve  eritidsm,  and «( 
lionestj — abmys  the  more  negative  merit  of  strong  oommov 
Becse,  The  best  of  the  seriea  is,  beyond  oil  question,  "  The  ProW' 
Atilhors  of  America."  This  is  a  book  of  which  any  critic  in  tfal 
country  might  well  have  been  proud,  without  referenoe  to  thi  A 
mere  indastry  and  research  manifested  in  ita  compilation.  TheiC 
are  truly  remarkable ;  but  the  vigor  of  comment  and  form  dt 
style  are  not  less  so  ;  while  more  independence  and  self-relianw 
are  manifested  than  in  any  other  of  the  series.  There  is  not  t 
weak  paper  in  the  book  ;  and  some  of  the  articles  are  able  in  aH 
respects.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Griswold's  intellect  is  more  it' 
home  in  Prose  than  Foetry.  He  is  a  better  judge  of  fact  tbas 
of  fitncy  ;  not  that  he  has  not  shown  himself  quite  competent  to' 
the  task  undertaken  in  "  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Amerio,"  « 
of  England,  or  in  the  work  now  especially  before  us.  In  thitf 
latter,  he  has  done  no  less  credit  to  himself  than  to  the  nnmeroM 
lady-poets  whom  he  discusses — and  many  of  whom  he  now  firat 
introduces  to  the  public.  We  are  glad,  for  Mr.  Griswold's  sak% 
as  well  an  for  the  interests  of  our  literature  generally,  to  percaiM 
that  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  doing  what  Northern  critics  seen 
to  be  at  great  pains  never  to  do — that  is  to  say,  he  has  been-it 
the  trouble  of  doing  justice,  in  great  measure,  to  several  po«teBU> 
who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  the  North,  ^it' 
notices  of  the  Misses  Carey,  of  the  Misses  Fnller,  of  the  uaten 
Mrs.  Warfield  and  Mrs.  Lee,  of  Mrs.  Nichols,  of  Miss  Wdbj^, 
and  of  Miss  Susan  Archer  Talley,  reflect  credit  upon  Mr.  GriaF 
wold,  and  show  him  to  be  a  m^m  not  more  of  taste  than — shdl 
we  say  it ! — of  courage.  Let  our  readers  be  as'iured  that,  (ak 
matters  are  managed  among  the  four  or  five  different  eliqua  wbft 
control  our  whole  literature  in  controlling  the  larger  portion  of  . 
our  critical  journals,)  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  covrage,  it 
an  author  whose  subsistence  lies  in  his  pen,  to  hint,  even,  thai' 
anything  good,  in  a  literary  way, 
out  of  the  limits  of  a  certain  narro 
lAr.  Griswoid  deserves  our  thanks, 
the  cordiality  with  which  he  bns  rci 

the  ladies  mentioned  abov?.     He  has  not,  however,  done  one  or 
two  of  them  that  full  justic*  wWA,  ete  ^Q'"?,.  ^^i^i  ^uWic  wifl 


can,  by  any  possibility, 
w  territory.  We  repeat  tblt; 
under  such  circumstances,  tat 
[loguised  the  i>oetical  claims  <t 
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t«ke  upon  itself  the  task  of  rendering  tliem.  We  allude  espe- 
dally  to  the  case  of  Mibs  Taliey.  Mr.  Griawold  praises  her 
highly  ;  Bod  ne  would  admit  that  it  would  be  expecliog  of  liim 
too  much,  just  nt  preseut,  to  hope  for  bis  avowing,  of  Miss  Tal- 
lev,  what  we  think  of  her,  and  what  one  of  onr  best  known  critics 
has  distinctly  avowed — thsC  she  ranks  already  with  the  bat  of 
American  poetesses,  and  in  time  will  surpass  them  all— that  her 
demerits  are  those  of  inexperience  and  exeessivc  sensibility,  (be- 
traying her,  unconsciously,  into  imitation,)  while  her  merits  ara 
those  of  unmiatakeable  geniwi.  We  iire  proud  to  be  able  to  say, 
moreover,  in  respect  to  another  of  the  ladies  referred  lo  above, 
that  one  of  her  poems  is  decidedly  thf  noblest  poem  in  the  colUc- 
lion- — sltfaougb  the  most  distinguished  poetesses  in  the  land  have 
here  included  their  most  praiseworthy  compositions,  Our  allu- 
sion is  to  Hiss  Alice  Carey's  "  Pictures  of  Memory,"  Let  our 
readers  see  it  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  speak  deliberately  : 
— in  all  the  higher  elements  of  poetry — in  true  imagination— in 
the  power  of  exciting  the  only  real  poetical  effect — elevation  of 
tht  »oul,  in  contradistinction  from  mere  excitement  of  the  intel- 
lect or  heart^the  poem  in  question  is  the  noblest  in  the  book. 

"  The  Female  Poeti  of  America"  includes  ninety-five  namea — 
commencing  with  Ann  Bradstreet,  the  contemporary  of  the  onca 
world-renowned  Du  Bartas — him  of  the  "  nonseuse-verses" — 
the  poet  who  was  in  the  habit  of  styUng  the  sun  the  "  Grand  Duke 
of  Candles" — and  ending  with  "Helen  Irving" — anomdeplume 
of  Miss  Anna  II.  PhiUipa.  Mr.  Griswold  gives  moat  space  to  iitt, 
Maria  Brooks,  {Maria  dil  Occidmlf,)  not,  we  hope  and  believe, 
merely  because  Southey  has  happened  to  commend  her.  The 
claims  of  this  lady  we  have  not  yet  examined  so  thoroughly  M 
we  could  wish,  and  we  will  speak  more  fully  of  her  hereafter, 
perhaps.  In  point  of  actual  merit — that  is  to  say  of  actual  ac- 
complishment, without  ruference  to  mere  indications  of  the  ability 
to  accomplish — we  would  rank  the  first  dozen  or  so  In  this  order 
— (leaving  out  Mra.  Urooka  for  the  pr«enL)  Mrs,  Osgood — very 
decidedly  Jirtt — then  Mrs.  Welby,  Miss  Carey,  (or  the  Misses 
Carey.)  Miss  Talley.  Mrs.  Whitman,  Miss  Lynch,  Miss  France* 
Fuller,  Miss  Lucy  Hooper,  Mrs.  Oakes  SmiUi,  Mrs.  EUet,  Mn. 
Hewitt    Miss  Cl-irte,  Mn.  Lewis,  Mrs.  S\c\io\b,  Uw-'^wSniii, 


(with  her  sibter,  Mrs.  L(ie,)  Mrs.  £amus,  anil  Mrs.  tilguuracy.    U   | 
MisB  L^Dcb  had  iia  much  imngiiiiiliuu  ns  cnt-rg}'  of  (.■xpreBnoft 
and  artistic  jwwur,  v^  would  place  her  next  to  Mrs.  Osgood.     Tbs 
next  ikilful  merely,  of  those  just  iDt:Dtiou«d,  aru  Mra.  Qigood,   . 
Hiss  LyDch,  and  tin.  Sigoumey.     The  utosl  jiuBginutive  are  Mm  I 
Oarey,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mm  Tsllcy,  nnd  Mvm  Fuller.     The  tnosttto- 
coQiplisheJ  are  Mrs.  Ellet,  Mrs,  Eaines,  Mrs.  Luwis,  Mra.  Wliiv 
man,  sod  Mrs.  OukeR  Smith.     The  most  popular  aro  Mrs.  Osgood, 
Mrs.  Oakes  Smith,  and  Miss  Hooper.     '  ■ 
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A  DISCUSSION  WITH  "OUTIS." 

Fob  the  "Evening  Mirror"  of  January  H,  (1646),  before  my 
editorial  cooDexion  witli  tiie  "  Broadway  Journal,"  I  furnished  k 
brief  critidam  on  Profeaeor  Longfellow's  "  Waif."  In  the  courw 
of  my  observations,  I  collated  a  poem  called  "  The  Death-Bed," 
and  written  by  Hood,  with  one  by  Mr,  Aldrich,  entitled  "A 
Death-Bed."     The  criticism  ended  thus  : 

We  coDClndo  oui  nutcs  go  tbe  '  Wsji^''  wilh  the  ubsemtioD  thai,  altlMOgh 
foil  of  bcautiet,  it  is  infected  wilL  n.  moral  laini — or  U  this  a  mere  fnak  of 
mu-  own  tanej  \  We  thall  be  pleased  if  it  be  k>  ; — bat  there  doet  ajtpttt,  n' 
thii  tittle  Tulame.  a  Tciy  cwvful  avoidnncu  ot  nil  Jkinencnn  poet*  who  may 
be  Kippoaed  espi-d&ll;  (o  inleHere  wiih  the  claims  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  Hkm 
meo  Mr.  Longfellow  can  cuutiLooualy  imifa^c  (ii  tliat  tl.e  wordf)  and  jel 
never  svea  inddentallj  cuQimcnd. 


Much  discussion  ensued.  A  friend  of  Mr.  LongfuUow's  penned 
a  defence,  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of  beiiif:  thoroughly  im- 
partial ;  for  it  defended  Mr.  L.,  not  only  from  the  one-t«nUi  of 
very  moderate  disapproval  iu  which  I  had  indnlgtid,  but  from  tha 
nine-tenths  of  my  enthusiastic  admiration  into  the  barj^nn.  Tlis 
fact  )f,  if  1  was  not  convinced  that  in  ninety-nine  hundredtha  of 
all  that  1  had  written  about  Mr.  Longfellow  I  was  decidedly  in 
the  wrong,  at  least  it  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Lungfi'llow's  very  lumi- 
nous friend.  This  well-intended  deft^noo  was  published  in  the 
"Mirror,"  with  a  few  words  of  preface  by  Mr.  Wiilig,  and  of  poet- 
Ktipt  by  myself.     Slil\  disaatisfieJ,  Wt,  I.,  iKvou^h  a  second 
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friend,  addrusaed  to  Mr.  Willis  an  eipostulutory  biter,  of  wliiirli 
the  "  Mirror"  printed  mily  tbo  followiug  porlii^n  : 

It  hk*  been  wked.  pe^lup^  yiby  Lowell  wu  neglected  in  thii  collection  I 
IG^t  it  not  ««  vtJI  be  kstlGd  why  Brvaot,  Dana  anJ  Halleck  were  neglectedl 
The  aiuwer  is  o'trious  (o  anj  iine  who  caodidlv  considera  the  character  of 
the  csilleoticin.  It  prof(!Mod  tfi  be,  occurding  Hi  iIih  Pnem.  fmm  Ihc  liumbler 
poFta;  and  it  wu  intended  t«  embmce  f' 
which  ware  ea«ilj-  scceuible  tc  " '  " 


the  gcaeml  reader — the  « 
t  lAweil'a,  for  ei 
iji  would  be  a  partlLiilar  tbertj  with  jueces  u 


litertLtuie.    To  put  onjlbing  of  howelTa,  tor  exami 

wat^i  would  be  a  partlLiilar  Uber' 

dinetened 


ito  a  collectiw  of 
all  collected  and 


Not  yet  eotit«nt,  or  misuudurstaiiding  the  tenor  of  some  of  tlie 
witii\ j-put  coiDineiitA  ivbicli  accotnpitnied  the  quotation,  the 
aggrieved  poet,  through  one  of  the  two  friends  as  befuro,  or  per- 
haps through  a  third,  finally  prevailed  on  the  good  nature  of  Mr. 
Willis  to  publish  an  eiphdl  dechinition  of  liia  disagreement  with 
"  ali  the  disparage mcnt  of  Longfellow"  which  had  appeared  in 
the  criticism  in  question. 

Vow  when  we  consider  thiit  many  of  the  points  of  censure 
msde  by  me  in  this  er'Uiqut  were  absolutely  as  plain  as  the  none 
Mr.  Longfellow's  face — that  it  was  impossible  to  gainsay 
—that  we  defied  him  and  his  coadjutors  to  say  a  syllable  in 
iply  to  them — and  that  they  held  their  tongues  and  not  a  sylla- 
ble said — vhen  we  consider  all  tliis,  I  say,  then  the  satire  of  the 
"all"  in  Mr.  Willis's  manifesto  becomes  apparent  at  once.     Mr. 
Lotigfellow  did  not  see  it;  and  I  presume  his  friends  did  not  see 
iL     1  did.     In   my  mind's  eye  it  expanded  ilself  thus ; — "  My 
de*r  Bir,  or  Sirs,  what  will  you  have)     You  ore  an  insatiable  set  1 
of  cormorants,  il  is  true ;  but  if  you  will  only  let  me  know  what 
you  de«ire,  1  will  satisfy  you,  if  I  die  for  il.     Be  quick  1 — merely 
say  what  it  is  you  wish  me  to  admit,  and  (Ibr  the  sake  of  getting 
rid  of  you)  I  will  admit  it  upon  the  spot.     Come  1  I  will  grant  at 
onoB  that  Mr.  Liingfellow  is  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  that  his  thre» 
~^ndi  are  the  Graces,  or  the  Furies,  whichever  you  please.     As 
a  fault  to  bo  found  with  either  of  you,  that  is  impossible,  and 
ty  so.     \  disagree  with  all — with  every  syllable  of  the  diipar- 
ment  that  ever  has  been  whimpered  against  you  up  to  thin 
ite,  and  (not  to  stand  upon  ttifius)  with  all  thut  ever  thall  be 
ipered  against  you  henceforward,  forever  and  (brever.    Uk^ 
hope  at  kngth    thai    llicse   nssurnnc^s  "W  \«    t,-tt^cife"!A.V 
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But  if  Mr.  Willis  really  hoped  onythiDg  of  the  kind  ha  wu  tnift- 

Id  the  meantime  Mr.  Brig^,  in  the  "  BroadwAy  Journal"— 
did  me  the  honor  of  Lakiug  me  to  t»sk  for  wh^t  he  supposed  to 
be  mj  insiduatious  against  Mr.  Aldrich.  My  reply  (in  ibe  "  Mi^ 
ror")  prefaced  ly  a  lew  words  from  Mr.  Willis,  ran  as  follows : 

Huch  intoreat  lius  be«n  given  ui  our  literar;  circlos  uf  Into  to  the  topic  </ 
plagiarism.  Abnul  B^oath  igo  a  very  emiDent  critic  eonDocted  irith  tUl 
paper,  totik  occaeion  li>  piiiut  ugl  a  paraHeliimi  belvreen  certain  liuss  of 
Thomoa  Hood,  and  cerlaiu  nlhora  wliich  appeared  In  ttie  ooUectinn  of  Amc(>' 
Ciia  poelty  edited  bj  Mr.  Griawold.  TraQscritring  tlie  paasagea,  ha  TentaTed 
the  usHTtiaii  that  '  •atiifbody  in  a  (hief "  Tliu  matter  had  been  twsiij  tt- 
gotten,  ir  pot  altogether  lo,  when  D  "  good-natured  Mend"  of  the  AmericM 
author  (whoee  name  had  by  us  nerer  been  mentioiiuil)  considered  it  adriap 
ble  to  re-collate  the  paaugea,  vith  the  view  of  ounvindog  the  public  (Mid 
bimjelf )  that  no  plagiariem  ia  chargeable  to  the  parly  of  vhom  he  ihinkijt 
chiTalrous  (o  be  the  "good-natured  Frietid."  For  our  own  part,  ahaold  ■• 
ever  be  guilty  of  an  indiecretion  of  tliii  kiad,  we  deprecate  ail  aid  ftmn  our 
"  good-natured  frieoda" — but  in  the  mean  lime  it  is  rendered  aeoBoaij  ttwt 
once  again  we  give  publicity  to  the  ooQation  of  poema  in  queation.  lb 
Hood's  lino  run  thus : 

We  watched  her  breathiiuf  throngh  the  QJ|^t, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
Aa  in  her  breast  the  ware  of  life  ,, 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 
So  silently  we  seemed  tn  speak,  . 

5o  elawly  moved  about, 
Aa  we  had  lent  her  hidf  our  powen 

To  eke  her  being  out. 
Our  very  hope  belied  our  fears; 

Our  fean  our  hope  belied : 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  <1^^ 

And  sleeping  wben  ^a  died. 
But  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  tad. 

And  diill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed ; — she  had 
AJiother  moro  (ban  oiua. 


Her  sufferings  ended  with  the  day, 

Vet  hved  she  at  it)  clote, 
And  breathed  the  long,  luog  night  awky 

Id  statue- like  re|K)se; 
But  when  the  sun  b  all  iu  ataW 

IlluDicd'llie  enstera  pkies, 
She  passed  tliroi^^h  Ghiry'*  mmiug  gal^ 

And  walked  in  paisdue. 


AbcI  here,  to  be  kot?.  we  n^ighl  well  tenre  n  dec i^ioo  in  the  ciue  to  tli* 
rardiet  of  «imrai>ri  Kru«.  Bui  since  the  "  Browiway  Journal"  iniimi  upon 
tbe  'no  reaemblaDCe,'  we  »ro  rorutrained  Iq  point  out  Mpediilly  where  our 
(Uppwed  uDiilorit)*  lies.  In  Ib^  first  p]hix,  tbeii,  tlie  subject  in  bath  pieces 
is  i^k.  In  the  oei-inil,  it  is  the  death  uf  a.  wonian.  In  the  Ihitd.  it  is  Iba 
death  of  n  woman  Iraitguitlg  dyinf;.  Iji  the  fourth,  it  la  the  d«th  of  a 
woman  who  lira  tranquilly  throufffumt  rite  night  la  the  fifth,  it  is  t)ie  dekth 
of  s  woman  wtuiM  *  brtnthmg  tuft  and  low  is  wnlch^d  through  the  niglit.*  ib 
the  ooe  inetancis.  and  who  "  bnal/ied  tlie  long  lung  night  nwaj  in  slatue-lUce 
repoee"  in  the  other.  Id  tbe  sixth  pLue,  in  both  poems  this  womau  dies  just 
at  daybreak,  la  the  seventh  place,  dying  just  at  daybreak,  this  wamao,  in 
both  casesi  eleps  directly  into  Paradise.  In  the  eighti  place,  all  these  iiien- 
liticj  of  dreumatance  are  related  in  identical  rhythms.  In  tbe  ninth  ptnca, 
these  identical  rhythms  are  arranged  m  identifal  metres;  and,  is  tho  t«Dlb 
pLic«.  these  identical  rhythms  and  metres  are  eonttmcted  into    identical 

At  this  point  the  matter  rested  for  tt  fortnight,  when  a  fourth 
(nead  of  Mr.  Longfellow  took  up  tlie  cudgels  for  him  and  Mr. 
Aldrich  conjointly,  in  another  communication  to  the  "  Mirror." 
I  copy  it  iu  full. 

PlaqubibiI. — Dear  WillU—FuT  piny  is  a  jewel,  and  I  hope  ynu  will  let 


I  have  been  much  amused,  by  some  of  the  effiirti  uf  your  critical 
XiTirict  I,nngfelliiw  of  imitation,  and  Aldrich  and  others  of  pla- 
Whal  it  plagiarisni  I     And  what  eonititules  a  good  ground  fijr 


tliecltarget  I^d  no  two  men  ever  think  ahice  without  e 
the  other  I  or,  thinking  alike,  did  no  two  men  ever  use  the  same,  or  similar 
words,  to  convef  tJie  Ihuughts.  and  that,  without  any  communication  with 
eadi  other  t  To  deny  it  would  be  absurd.  It  is  ■  thing  of  every  day  oe- 
eurrenee.  Some  yean  ago,  a  letter  was  writton  from  Hume  part  of  New 
Efifftand.  describing  one  of  those  scenes,  not  very  common  during  what  is 
calfed  '  the  January  thaw.'  when  tbe  snow,  oiingjed  with  rain,  and  Ireecing 
as  it  tan*,  tonai  a  perfect  covering  of  ice  upon  every  object  The  storm 
clean  away  suddenly,  and  the  moon  comes  up  The  letter  proceeds — "  etffry 
Iret  atid  i/tmb,  at  far  lU  Iki  rg*  can  rnicA,  o/pun  tnnitpamU  olau — a  ptr- 
frrt  ffarjtn  itf  tnninp^  aavitvr,  brtathiryf  eryitah.  .  .  .  ,  .  Airtry  tnt  it  a 
liiatiiomt  ehandflitr,  vilh  a  vAofa  amfiellalitm  nf  tiari  et^ttering  to  fvery 
mtktt'  Ac  mi  letter  was  laid  away  where  such  tilings  usually  are,  jn  a 
private  dmwer.  and  did  not  see  the  light  liir  many  years.  But  the  vny 
next  autmnn  brought  out.  among  the  tplendid  annuals  got  up  in  tho  couuliy, 
a  beautiful  poetn  from  Whittier,  descdbing  llie  same,  or  ratlter  a  nmilar 
•cene,  iu  which  is  this  line : 

Tlis  irm,  lUu  ciyitiil  cbudallnn, 
wa*  put  in  italics  by  every  reviewer  in  the  laud,  for  tbe  exceeding  beauty 
of  tho  imnsery.  Now  tlit  Ittlir  was  written,  prubobty.  about  tbe  same  time 
with  the  jtion,  though  the  poi^m  was  not  pubtished  till  nearly  a  year  after. 
The  writers  were  not.  and  never  have  been,  acquainted  with  eadi  other,  and 
neither  could  possibly  have  seen  tbe  work  of  tbe  other  before  wnting,  Kaw, 
«M  tbet«  any  pbgianim  here  I    Tet  there  are  p\ontj  <^  "  idenlUuiT    TV* 
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I 


aulhur  of  the  letter,  uhen  urged,  some  years  after,  to  have 
eooBeiiled  Yery  reluclatitly,  tlitougli  Sitnr  thnt  lif  tbould  be  clsu^n)  vilh 
Uicfl  i  and,  very  pt^bubl y,  tliu  cliarge  luu  becD  nuule,  tliougb  1  Lave  nclif 
■een  it.  Mar  nut  (Jiis  oftea  occur)  Wlmt  Is  more  utluriLr)  Imagr^  at 
not  created,  bat  Bu^Gstcd.  Aiid  whv  not  tbe  «aine  imagc!^  'when  tbc  dlft. 
Ds  arc  precieel;  Hie  sami;  to  diffcreDt  miudst  Perliaps  rour  at' 
'.  thiit  the  eoae  ie  diflbrent  after  one  of  llie  mmpoMtions  n  puUiaiil 
"      '  '     ■  '  ..-..-■   publUbedt 


Docshi:  (IT  you.  or  anybuii}'  readeTcrjthiiig  tbaL  i*  publ 
am  a  gretd  admirer,  and  b  '         '        -        ■  >.   .   , 

I  do  not  know,  I  had  iion  ... 

friend  brought  them  to  mv  notice  in  the  Mirror.  It  is  certainly  possiUl 
tJuit  Aldrich  had  cnt  seen  them  nereral  yean  nqo — aod  more  thaa  probaUi 
that  Hood  had  not  seen  Atdridi's.  Yet  jour  fnend  aQecl«  great  ajnlpMkf 
tar  both,  in  riow  of  Ihair  bettor  compuoctioiia  of  cooadeuce,  lur  their  liten^ 
praciea. 
But,  after  all,  vhorein  does  tlie  real  resemblance  between  thete  two  oa% 

poutiooa  coneist )     Ur. ,  I  had  almost  named  him,  fiud*  nearlj  &  do  ~ 

points  of  reteuiblance.     But  nhen  he  includes  rhythm,  meiro  and  at* 

among  the  doien,  he  onl^  dxovs  a  bitter  reaolulioo  to  malio  oat  acMe^i 

not  a  dispoaitioD  to  <lo  impartial  juolicc.  Surely  the  critic  himaelf  vbo  ii 
one  of  our  finest pocM,  docs  nut  mean  to  deny  that  these  mere  exienutli  tM, 
the  coromon  property  of  hI!  banla.  He  does  not  feel  it  neceisary  to  ~~''~^ 
out  a  new  stania,  or  to  inreut  new  feet  nod  measurBs,  whenever  he  ' 
clothe  his  '-  breathing  thoughU  in  words  that  bum."  Agaiii,  it  is  not  '■ 
probable  that,  wilhin  the  pvriod  of  lime  since  theM  two  writera.  Hooil 
AJdrich,  came  on  tboitage,  ten  Oioaeajid /anairi  have  dird.  nod  tUttlO  .  . 
quill}/,  and  r£aJ  jiut  at  daybreak,  and  that  aflrr  paaing  a  traixyttU  M^tt 

and,  so  dying,  were  supposed  by  their  friecds  Ui  have  lutued  at  cater 

better  world,  a  morning  < n  Aivivn.  The  poets  ate  both  deFcnbing  an  a 
and  not  no  imaginary  occurreoce.  And  here — including  those  belura 
tioned,  wliich  ore  wirnuKni  property — are  nina  of  the  crilios  tdenlitin,  i  _ 
go  to  make  up  the  uvidence  of  plagiarism.  Tlio  hist  six,  it  reqnirw  M 
stretch  of  the  iruagbatlon  to  suppose,  they  might  each  hare  teen  bm  IMidq| 
separately.    The  moat  of  them,  one  other  poet  al  least.  Am  not"— '  -^— =^ 

5 ears  ago,  in  n  beautiful  poem  on  these  words  of  the  aneel  to  U" 
aoob— "  Let  rae  go.  for  Ilie  day  breateth."  Wonder  if  Hood  ev 

The  tew  remaining  "identities"  ore.  to  my  mhid,  sufficiently  dispoaed  oft 
what  I  have  already  said     I  coufou  I  was  not  able,  until  the 
the  cniic's  second  paper,  In  wliich  he  brought  (hem  out  sjieci 
numbered,  and  lalwllnl."  to  perceive  the  n 
diiuve  of  literary  piracy,  and  moral  diahoi 

hosed.    In  view  of  all  the  ghtring  iinproba ._ __, ^ 

■bould  be  Tery  slow  to  make  such  a  charge.  I  say  glaritu/  im/tro&abiliii%i 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  no  circumstantial  evidraoe  could  be  auffiorait  to  Mt 
cure  a  verdict  of  flir/t  in  such  a  case.  Look  at  it  A  man,  who  uiin 
ftnie,  who  seeks  the  esteem  and  praise  of  the  world,  and  liv«s  upua  lui  n 
taliun,  as  his  vital  elumcnt,  atlempla  to  wio  his  object — how  I  By  atcnliii 
iu  open  day.  the  finosl  passagen.  the  most  beautiful  thoughts.  (lu  othen  k 
worth  slewing,)  and  the  rarest  imagea  of  another,  and  cluimirig  them  i>  I 
owu:  and  that  loo,  when  he  knows  that  every  competitor  for  bme,  " 
every  critical  tribiinal  in  the  wotIJ,  as  well  as  the  real  owner,  will  b« 
t«  idMify  the  borrowed  plumes  in  a  moment,  and  cry  him  down  i 
A  madman,  an  idiot,  if  he  were  capable  of  such  an  achlevemetit. 
k,  bat  DO  oUier.     A  rogue  may  filcB\  wVa\  \ie  win  switcii  a  lua 


At*' 


bu  chral — but  one  roust  be  utterly  ncm  tom-pnt,  to  (li-al  n  aniendiJ  eliawl,  or 
>  mapiificvnt  pluDiu,  vhieh  had  betn  oduurui  by  tliounaudn  fur  ili  liiiKular 
beauty,  fiir  tbc  piupooe  of  ipartiDg  it  is  Uruutway.  In  uine  huodred  and 
Dinety-niDe  auea  of  ■  Ihoaamd,  such  charges  are  alwurtJ,  and  inJicala  ntbet 
Ibc  caiping  lillJoimn  of  tlie  critic,  Ihaa  the  delinquency  of  liis  Tirtim. 

Pray  did  vou  ever  Ulink  Ihe  wotae  '.f  Dana  because  your  frieod.  JcJm 
Keal,  rhar^^ea  him  vitli  pirating  upun  Pnul  Allen,  uuJ  Bryant  luu,  in  his 
poeiQ  or  '  Thi  Dtiko  Rated  T  or  of  yourvelf,  because  the  saiiie  friond  thuugbt 
he  liad  detected  yon  fti  the  Tery  art  of  slenling  from  Piuckiiej,  and  Misa  '' 
F[SQC»,iH>«Mrn.  Childl  Surely  nuL  Everybody  knowii  that  Jiilia  Neal 
viabes  to  be  supposed  to  baTe  read  CTiiything  tLat  ever  was  initlen,  and 
T  biTC  furgottea  anything.     Ue  delighta,  therefore,  in  ahdlTOg  up  euch 


And  now — for  the  matter  of  LnngieUow'B  imitatiooB — In  what  do  tbey 
ccdjut  \     The  critic  i«  not  Tery  apecific  in  (his  charge.     Of  what  kind  are 
they  I     Are  they  imitation*  cf  thought  I     Why  not  wll  Item  planiarimnt 
then,  and  Aow  Ihem  up  I    Or  arc  they  only  verbal  imitntions  of  iityfe  I    Per-    ' 
bftpa  (Auuooe  □Ttheia.inbis  poem  on  the  "Sea  Weed." 

fceembUng,  in  form  and  cotlixattion  only,  a  line  in  a  bmuliful  and  very  power- 


and.  (peaking  of  the  eloquence  of  iti  better  daya,  reproenla  it  a« 

-/aicltr,  ftttiUf.  M<^v 

Ii  (lua  what  the  cHtIc  means )  1m  it  wucX  imitation!  as  this  that  be  alludea 
to  (  If  not,  I  am  at  fault,  either  in  my  reading-  of  Ijongfcllow,  or  in  mr  gei»- 
rs]  fiumtisrit;  with  the  Anieriean  Poetc  If  this  it  the  kind  of  itnitation 
referred  tU4  permit  me  to  say.  the  diarge  is  too  paltry  for  any  man.  who  valued 
hii  reputation  either  as  a  gentleman  or  a  achuar,  to  make.  Who,  Hit  exam- 
ple, would  with  to  be  guiliy  of  the  litllenesa  of  detracting  from  the  niicoiii- 
moD  merit  o(  thai  temiukuble  poem  of  this  «ame  Mr.  PoE'^  recently  published 
in  llie  Mirror,  from  ^h-KA  ^"tfenn  Review,  entitled  "  The  Ratkx,"  by  diarging 
lilm  Willi  the  paltriness  of  unitatioa)  And  yet.  some  Rnarling  crtlie,  vho 
nuKht  enti'  the  reputation  be  had  tioC  the  gcmut  M>  secure  for  biniMlf,  might 
rehr  tulhii  fhsqiient,  very  forcible,  but  mtber  quaint  repetition,  in  the  liui  two 
lines  of  many  of  tlie  >lanm«,  as  a  palpable  imitation  of  11m  manner  of  Cole- 
Tidge,  in  lereml  atonmi  of  Iht  Anamt  JfiirtiMr,  Let  ma  pat  them  logelbor. 
Mr.  Poe  ■)*— 

Lcl  ms  •«.  Itaen,  fchsl  thvrini  1i,  sed  llili  Diyiury  sivliira. 

Lai  IDT  bnul  ■»  •Ull  B  muiMBC  ud  Ihli  iii>-ilary  •I|)lan. 

And  again — 

Ll'ip  >  »"">" 'ndjml'noilZ'n.  whon  Iho  ■nfdi  bodw  I^dotx. 
Mr.  Coleridge  soya,  (running  two  lines  into  one ;) 

fU...^.   ^«.,.    ,..,«».i.,.,^™d.,h..™„.»». 
Tin 
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I  Iture  befiir«  me  an  anoDTiTKnu  poem,  whidi  I  first  mv  some  live  yi 

•go.  entitled  *  Tbe  Bird  of  tbe  Dream."    1  eboiitd  like  lo  irtuiKiibe  Ibe  irl._ 

— but  it  is  too  leng.     Tbe  autfara-  vu  awaked  Iroiu  alevp  lir  ihe  aoog  ut  i 


beantitul  bird,  wtling  oi 


wiUi  lii»  dreams,  and  brouglit  lo  hu  remcmbiaDCe,  the  sweeter  Toice  ot  li 
lad  "  CLAaE."    Ho  aya — 


Magi InglbB  hnrinwilH  at  nrSx  riitit  br.ivln ; 
"*" -mijF— bl!^™l^^laBnIHl^nofd•^— 


D]UlE  tlvE  Die  Mdk  nfnln  Ibil  d»p  tiopuikinHl  inala 
Thni  UUi  me  Ihon  hml  wen  snd  lavtd  uf  Cuke. 

Nmr  I  ahall  not  charge  Ur.  Poc  irith  pUgiariRn — for,  as  I  have  nid,  ■ 
diaigea  are  perfectljr  nfaeurd.  Tea  to  mic,  lie  never  «a(r  tliis  befcire.  But  k 
Oa  look  at  the  "  i^ntilita"  Onl  mtj  be  nuide  imt  between  tlii>  and  "  IW' 
Ravin.''  J'irit,  in  each  eaie.  tlte  poet  is  a  bnibni>1;earted  lover.  Seca 
that  lover  longs  fur  aotne  hcrHifter  commuiiioii  villi  llio  departed  7M 
there  ia  a  bird.  FohtIK.  the  bitd  k  at  the  poet's  wiudow.  Fi/l/t.  the  U 
being  at  tbe  poet'ii  window,  makes  a  noise.  Sirlh.  luBking  n  nciise,  -'"  ~ 
the  attention  uf  tlie  poet;  who,  Sntnlh.  v/bm  half  asleep,  dosing,  d 
Eigklk,  the  poet  iovitea  the  bird  In  conie  In.  NirUh,  a  ennbibulatiao  enao) 
Tettlh,  the  bird  i*  supposed  to  bo  a  TiHilerfmm  tbe  land  ufspirila.    Elntnt 


allosim  is  made  to  the  departed.     TWlfth,  iatimatlan  ie  given  that  the  I 
laiew  something  of  the  departed.     ThirlenUk,  that  he  know  her  wcrth 


that  the  em|>hatic  pari,  of  tbe  first  and  third.  Bere  i 
dnaea  (and  one  to  tpare)  of  idenlil'm,  lo  ofE^t  the  doxen  found  b«hr 
Aldrich  and  Hood,  and  that  luo,  without  a  word  of  rkjilhm,  metre  tr  atai 
vhich  should  never  form  a  part  of  such  a  comparison.  Mu'eoTer,  i 
■ame  poem  contains  nn  eiample  of  thai  kind  of  repetition,  which  I  have  ■ 
poeed  the  critic  meant  to  ebaigc  upon  LongfeUow  as  one  uf  bis  ii   ''    ' 


victim.  I  have  selected  this  poem  of  Mr.  Poe's,  fur  illunlrating  my  n 
because  it  is  recent,  and  must  be  Guniliar  to  all  thi.-  lovers  of  true  poelr;^  hctl 
abouts.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  power,  beauty,  and  originality,  (out  npoali 
antomaton  owl  that  hiu  presumwl  to  croak  out  a  miserable  pnrody — I  tea 
mend  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Hayncs  Baylej,*)  and  shows  mm  fMt 
bW  than  any  which  lean  think  of,  the  absuniily  and  slmllowness  of  tU>  U 
oT^eriticiem.  One  word  more, — thongfa  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lon(cfeDoir, 
have  never  seen  Mr.  Aldrich,  nor  do  I  even  know  in  what  part  ot  th«  oow 
aides ;  and  I  luive  do  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Foe.  I  have  vrittt 
-om  no  peraoiial  nintiveA,  but  lumplv  because,  froai  ni 
lews  and  critical  notices,  I  have  teen  diagtuted  wfl 


try  he  resit 
earliest  reading  of  n 


*  f  would  In  ■  Piindy.  t 


n  by  >  Blnny, 
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ie  Buuiglin^  of  TictiDis  irilbonl  riiyme  or  reason.  I  taaeelj  ro- 
mernbfT  ui  iasUmc«  There  Ibo  nHimbUncm  detected  were  not  exceeJinglj 
Dv- fetched  and  phadowj,  and  ortlj  perceptible  to  a  oujid  pre-didtHj^ed  to  sun' 
picifin,  Bod  (ccustDDied  lo  splittilif;  uain.  Oum. 

'\^'llat  I  tulmiru  in  Ibis  letter  is  the  gc-ntleniatily  ^ace  of  its 
mnniicr,  and  tlie  cliivaLry  which  has  prompted  its  composition. 
What  I  do  not  admire  ia  all  the  rest  lu  e<ipeeiHl,  t  ilo  not  ad-  ' 
mire  the  desperation  of  the  effort  to  make  out  a  case.  No  gen- 
tleman should  degrade  himself,  on  any  grounds,  to  the  paltriness ' 
of  rr-fiarle  nr^nieot ;  and  I  shall  not  insult  Outis  at  the  outaet, 
bj-  assuming  fur  a  nionicDt  that  he  (Outis)  is  weak  enough,  to 
suppose  toe  (Foe)  silly  enough,  to  look  upon  all  this  abominable 
rigiiiaroli!  as  anything  better  than  a  very  respectable  specimen  of 
■pedal  pleading. 

As  H  general  rule  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  should  wish  to  begin 
with  the  beginning,  but  as  I  have  been  unable,  in  running  my  eye 
over  Outis's  remarks,  to  discover  that  they  have  any  beginning  at 
kII,  I  ahall  be  pardoned  for  touching  them  in  the  order  whkh 
suits  me  best.  Onti.-i  need  not  have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
informing  his  readers  thiit  he  has  "  some  acrjuaintance  witli  Mr. 
Longfellow.''  It  was  needless  also  to  mention  that  he  did  not 
know  nu.  I  thank  him  for  his  many  flatteries — but  of  their  in- 
consisleney  1  complain.  To  speak  of  me  in  one  breath  as  a  poet, 
and  in  the  next  to  insinual«  charges  of "  carping  littleness,"  is 
simply  to  put  forth  a  flat  paradox.  When  a  plagiariKra  is  com- 
mitted and  detected,  the  word  "littleness,"  and  other  similar  . 
words,  are  immediately  brought  into  play.  To  the  words  them- 
selves I  have  no  objection  whatever;  but  their  application  might 
OCCBMonaily  be  improved. 

Is  ii  altogether  inipussible  that  r  critic  be  instigated  to  the  ei- 
pojiurc  of  a  plagiiirism,  or  still  better,  of  plagiarism  generally 
wherever  he  meets  it,  by  a  strictly  honorable  and  even  charitable 
motive  ?  Let  us  see,  A  theft  of  this  kind  is  commiti^'d — for  the 
present  we  will  admit  the  possibility  that  a  theft  of  this  character 
can  be  committed.  The  chances  of  course  are,  that  an  establish-  i 
ed  author  stenU  from  an  unknown  one,  rather  than  tbe(»>nverse; 
for  ill  proportion  to  thfi  circulation  of  the.  original,  is  the  risk  of  the 
plagiarism's  detection,  The  person  about  to  commit  the  theft, 
hopes  for  impunity  sltc^lher  on  the  ground  of  t^«  KcouSAeiwi* 
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of  the  source  from  which  ho  thieves.  But  this  obvious  considen- 
tion  is  rarely  borne  in  mind.  "We  read  a  ceitain  pussagc  in  a  ea- 
tiiJii  book.  We  nit'iit  ii  pasnage  neiirly  similar,  in  anolhcr  booL 
The  lirat  book  is  not  at  hiind,  nud  vre  ciinnot  compare  dati^s.  W« 
decide  by  what  we  fancy  llie  probabilitJes  of  the  case.  The  om 
author  is  a  diBtioguiBhcd  man — our  sympathies  are  always  in  fiivot 
of  difitiBction.  "  It  is  not  likely,"  we  say  in  our  hearts,  "  thai  ta 
disUnguished  n  [>crsonage  its  A.  would  he  guilty  of  pla^iariitn 
from  this  B.  of  whom  nobody  in  tlie  world  has  ever  heHrd."  We 
give  judgment,  therefore,  at  once  against  B.  of  whom  nobody  ia 
die  world  has  ever  hoard ;  and  it  is  for  the  very  reason  that  nobody 
in  the  world  has  ever  heard  of  him,  that,  in  ninety-nine  case*  out 
of  the  hundred,  the  judgment  so  precipitously  given  is  erroneous. 
Now  then  the  plagiarist  has  not  merely  committed  a  wrong  in  il- 
Belf — a  wrong  whose  incomparahle  meanness  would  deserve  expo- 
sure on  absolute  grounds- — ^but  he,  the  guilty,  the  successful,  the 
eminent,  has  fastened  the  degradatiott  of  his  crime — the  retribn- 
tdou  which  should  have  overtaken  it  in  his  own  person — upon 
the  guiltless,  the  toiling,  the  unfriended  struggler  up  the  vaoaif 
tainous  path  of  Fame.  Is  not  sympathy  for  the  plagiarist,  then, 
about  as  sagacious  and  about  as  generous  as  would  b«  sy mpMhy 
for  the  murderer  whose  exultant  escape  from  the  nooee  of  th» 
hangman  should  be  the  cause  of  an  innocent  man's  bein^hungl 
And  because  J,  for  one,  should  wish  to  throttle  the  gnilty  with  the 
view  of  letting  the  innocent  go,  could  it  be  considered  proper  on 
the  part  of  any  "  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Longfellow's"  wbo  t«eat  to 
witness  the  execution — could  it  be  thought,  I  say,  either -driTit- 
rous  or  decorous  on  the  part  of  this  "  acquaintance"  to  get  1^ 
against  me  a  charge  of  "carping  littleness,"  while  we  stood  ana- 
cably  together  at  the  foot  of  the  gnllows ! 

In  all  this  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  such  a  sin  as  pla^iR^ 
iam  exists.     We  are  informed  by  C>utiB,  however,  that  it  do 
"  I  sliall  not  charge  Mr.  Foe  with  plagiarism,"  he  says,  "  for,  i 
hbve  said,  such  charges  are  perfectly  absurd."  An  iissertion  of  t 
kbd  is  cerUunly  funny,  (I  am  aware  of  no  other  epithet  i 
precisely  applies  to  it;)  and  I  have  much  curiosity  to  Itno 
is  prepared  to  swear  to  ita  truth — holding  right  aloft  liia  hK 
ot  course,  and  kissing  the  bnck  of  D'laraeli's  "  OurioBities^"  w  i 
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**  Mitanges,"  of  Suard  and  Andr6.  But  if  the  assertion  is  funny 
(and  it  i>)  it  in  liy  no  means  an  urig;Jnal  thinjr.  It  is  precisclj, 
in  iact,  what  all  llie  ping^iarists  and  all  the  "  ac^aainUncM"  of  th« 
pU^arists  since  llio  flood,  have  raaintjiined  with  a  very  praise- 
worthy reaoluUoti.  ITie  attempt  to  prove,  however,  by  reasoning 
a  priori,  that  pingiarisra  CDnnot  exist,  is  too  good  an  idea  on  the 
part  of  Outia  not  to  bu  a  plagiarism  in  iteetf.  Are  we  mbtilicti? 
— or  havu  we  seen  the  following  words  before  in  Joseph  Miller, 
wh«re  ihat  ingenious  genlleman  is  bent  upon  demonstrating;  that  a 
leg  of  mutton  is  nnd  ought  to  be  a  turnip  ! 

A  roan  who  M]Hre<i  to  tamr-.  etc,  attempts  to  win  his  object — bcFW  (  By 
Bteuling,  in  opm  dag.  Uie  Gnoat  pBHuges.  Ihe  moit  beautifnl  thmightii,  (do 
oth<>n  are  WiHih  Btiwling,)  and  cloimiog  tliwn  u  bis  OWD ;  lutd  that  too  whoi 
he  hunn  Ihat  ereiy  c&npetitor,  eU^,  will  be  rvadj  to  ay  him  clown  as  a 
Ibiet 

Is  it  possible! — ^is  it  conoeivablo  that  Oulis  does  not  here  see 
the  b^ging  of  the  whole  question  ?  Why,  of  eourse,  if  the  theft 
bad  to  be  committed  "  in  open  day"  it  would  not  be  committed; 
and  if  the  thief  "  ineie''  that  every  one  would  cry  him  down, 
be  would  be  too  exces&ive  a  fool  to  make  even  a  decent  thief  if  he 
indulged  his  thieving  propensities  iu  any  respect  But  he  thieves 
at  night — in  the  dark — and  not  in  the  oped  day,  (if  lie  suspecla  it,) 
and  he  does  not  know  that  he  will  be  detected  at  all.  Of  the  class 
of  wilful  plagiarists  nine  out  of  ten  are  authoiv  of  established  repu-  "* 
tation,  who  plunder  recondite,  neglected,  or  forgotten  books. 

"  I  shall  not  accuse  Mr.  Poe  of  plagiarism,"  says  Outis,  "for, 
as  I  have  observed  before,  such  chaises  are  perfectly  absurd" — 
aud  Outi»  ia  certainly  right  in  dwelhng  on  the  jroint  that  he  has 
ab»erved  this  thing  before.  It  u  the  one  original  point  of  his 
essay — for  I  really  believe  that  no  one  else  was  ever  silly  enough 
to  '■  observe  it  before." 

Hero  is  a  gentleman  who  writes  in  certain  rwpects  a"  a  gentle- 
man should,  and  who  yet  has  the  effrontery  to  base  a  defence  of  a 
friend  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  on  the  broad  ground  that  no 
iiUcL  thing  as  plagiarism  ever  existed.  I  confess  that  to  an  asser- 
tion of  this  nature  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  getting  up  a  reply. 
What  in  the  world  cau  a  man  say  in  a  case  of  this  kind ! — he 
cannol  of  course  give  utterance  to  the  first  epithets  that  spring  to 
bis Upa— u^ra^b^dM sball  he ntt«r  tha.t &ri\-Bai;togisJ»_ 
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ail  of  direct  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  f  W\ni 
oould  any  judge  on  any  bench  in  the  country  do  but  Uogb  or 
swear  at  the  attoriiey  nho  should  begin  his  defence  of  a  pettj- 
larceny  client  nith  an  oration  demonstrating  «[  priori  tltat  do  sud 
thing  as  petty  Jarceny  ever  bad  becu,  or  in  the  nature  of  tiling 
ever  could  be  committed  !  And  yet  the  attorney  might  make  ■ 
sensible  a  speech  as  Outis — even  a  more  sensible  one — anylUng 
but  a  less  sensible  one.  Indeed,  tnutato  nomine,  be  might  etaploj 
Outis'a  identical  words,  lie  might  say — "  In  view,  gentleiueD  of 
the  jury,  of  all  the  glaring  improbabilities  of  such  a  case,  s  prou- 
cuting  attorney  should  be  very  slow  to  make  such  a  charge.  1 
say  glaring  improbabilities,  for  it  seenis  to  me  that  no  circuineUa- 
tiai  evidence  could  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  verdict  of  ihefl  in  suiJi 
a  case.  Look  at  it.  [Here  tbe  judge  would  !ook  at  the  maker  of 
the  speech.]  Look  at  it.  A  man  who  aspires  to  (the)  fame  (of 
being  a  beau]^who  seeks  tbe  esteem  and  prabe  of  all  the  world 
(of  dandies)  and  lives  upon  his  reputation  (for  broadcloth)  as  Lis 
vital  element,  attempts  to  win  bis  object — how !  By  stealing  in 
open  day  the  finest  waistooals,  tlie  most  beautiful  dress-coats  (no 
others  are  worth  stealing)  and  the  rarest  pantaloons  of  another, 
and  claiming  them  as  his  own  ;  and  ibat  too  when  he  knows  thai 
every  competitor  for  (the)  fame  (of  Brummelism)  and  every  S^- 
iou-plate  Magazine  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  real  owui^t,  will 
be  ready  to  identify  the  borrowed  plumes  in  a  moment,  and  cry 
him  down  as  a  thief.  A  madman,  an  idiot,  if  he  were  capable  of 
such  an  achievement,  might  do  it,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  bnt  no 
other," 

Now,  of  course,  no  judge  in  the  world  whose  sense  of  daty  *■ 
not  overruled  by  a  stronger  sense  of  tbe  facetious,  would  ptsrwiHt 
the  attorney  to  proceed  with  any  such  upeecb.  It  would  iMTCr 
do  to  have  the  time  of  the  court  occupied  by  this  gentlenuui'i 
well-meant  endeavor  to  show  A  ;)Wori,  the  impossibility  of  that  W* 
happening  which  the  clerk  of  this  same  court  could  show  hpatl^ 
riori  had  been  happening  by  wholesale  ever  since  there  had  iieta 
Buch  a  tiling  as  a  foreign  count.  And  yut  the  speech  of  the  attor- 
ney was  really  a  very  excellent  speech,  when  we  compare  it  with 
thatof  Outis.  For  the  "glaring  improbability"  of  th«  pli^in^ 
luD,  is  a  mer«  nothing  by  th '  side  of  the  "glaring  improbalNliif' 
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of  the  theft  of  the  sty-blue  dress-coat,  and  the  yellow  plaiJ  pan- 
tftloons: — we  mny  take  it  for  granteii,  of  course,  thnt  the  thief 
WAS  one  of  tite  upper  ten  thousand  of  thieves,  and  vould  Dot 
hav«  put  hiiDHelf  to  the  trouble  of  appropnHting  auv  garmeDta 
that  ivere  not  of  indisputable  boa  ton,  Kid  patronised  even  hf 
Professor  Longfellow  himself.  The  improbability  of  the  literary 
theft,  I  tay,  is  really  a  mere  trifle  in  compari<wn  with  the  broad- 
cloth krceny.  For  the  pl^arit>t  is  either  a  man  of  no  note  or  a 
man  of  note.  In  the  first  case,  he  is  usually  an  ignoramus,  and 
getting  possession  of  a  rattier  rare  book,  plunders  it  without  scru- 
ple, on  the  ground  that  nobudy  has  ever  seen  a  copy  of  it  except 
himself.  In  the  second  case  (which  is  a  more  general  one  by  far) 
he  pilfers  from  some  poverty-stricken,  and  therefore  neglected  man 
of  genius,  on  llie  reasonable  supposition  that  thia  neglected  man 
of  genius  will  very  aoon  cut  bis  throat,  or  die  of  starvation,  (the 
sooner  the  better,  no  doubt,)  and  that  in  the  mi.Mntime  he  will 
be  too  busy  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  to  look  after  the 
pnrloinerB  of  his  property — and  too  poor,  and  too  cowed,  and  for 
these  reasons  too  contemptible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  dare 
accuse  of  so  base  a  thing  as  theft,  the  wealthy  and  triumphant 
gentli^man  of  elegant  leisure  who  has  only  done  the  vagabond 
too  much  honor  in  knocking  him  down  and  rubbing  him  upon  the 
highway. 

The  plagiarist,  then,  in  either  case,  has  very  reasonable  ground 
for  expecting  impunity,  and  at  all  events  it  is  becaui>e  he  thinks 
BO,  that  he  perpetrates  the  plagiarism — but  how  is  it  with  the 
count  who  stepa  into  the  shop  of  the  tailor,  and  slips  under  bis 
cloak  the  sky-blue  dress  coat,  and  the  yellow  plaid  pantaloons  1 
Be,  the  count,  would  be  a  greater  fool  in  these  matters  than  a 
count  ever  was,  if  he  did  not  perceive  at  once,  that  the  chances 
were  about  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  one,  that  he  would 
be  caught  the  next  morning  before  twelve  o'clock,  in  the  very  first 
bloom  and  blush  of  his  promenade  down  Broadway,  by  some  one 
of  those  officious  individuals  who  iire  continually  on  the  gui  vive 
to  catch  the  counts  and  take  away  from  them  their  sky-blue  coats 
and  yvUow  plaid  pantaloons.  Y«s,  undoubtedly ;  the  count  ia 
very  well  aware  of  all  this ;  but  he  takes  into  consideration,  that 
iJthotmh  the  n-ne  hundred  and  nittetT 
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againet  him,  Uie  one  is  just  as  certainly  in  his  favor — that  Indc  k 
everything — that  life  is  short — that  tlie  weather  is  fine — and  Hut 
if  be  can  only  manitge  to  get  safely  tbroug-h  his  promenadtt  down 
BroaAvay  in  the  aky-blue  dress  coat  and  the  yellow  plaid  panta- 
looQB,  he  will  enjoy  the  high  honor,  for  onco  in  hi^  hfe,  at  least, 
of  being  mistaken  by  fifteen  ladies  out  of  twenty,  either  Ibr  Pn>- 
fesaor  Longfellow,  or  I'bcebua  Apolio.  And  this  coasideration  ti 
enough — the  half  of  it  would  have  been  more  than  enoagfa  to 
Batiafy  the  count  that,  in  putting  the  garments  under  his  cloak, 
he  is  doing  a  very  sagacious  and  very  commendable  thing.  He 
steals  them,  then,  nt  once,  and  without  scruple,  and,  when  be  i> 
caught  arrayed  in  them  the  next  morning,  he  is,  of  course,  highly 
amused  to  hear  his  counsel  make  an  oration  in  court  about  tlw 
"glaring improbability"  of  his  having  stolen  them  when  haatok 
them — by  way  of  showing  the  abstract  impossibility  of  their  ever 
having  heenstolen  at  all. 

"  What  is  plagiarism  f  demands  Outts  at  the  outset,  avee  Par 
d'vn  Romain  gai  tauve  sa  palrie — "  What  is  plagiarism,  and  wfarf 
constitutes  a  good  ground  for  the  charge  ?"  Of  course  all  ana 
anticipate  something  unusually  happy  in  the  way  of  reply  to 
queries  so  cavernously  propounded  ;  but  if  so,  then  all  in*n  hava 
forgotten,  or  no  man  has  ever  known  that  Outis  is  a  Yankee.  He 
answers  the  two  questions  by  two  others — and  perhaps  this  i* 
quite  as  much  as  any  one  should  expect  him  to  do.  "  Did  no  two 
men,"  he  says,  "ever  think  alike  without  stealing  one  from  the 
other  ( — or  thinking  alike,  did  no  two  men  ever  use  the  aama  or 
similar  words  to  convey  the  thoughti,  and  that  without  any  con- 
rounication  with  each  other  !— To  deny  it  is  absurd."  Of  cotuH 
it  is — very  absurd ;  and  the  only  thing  nun^  absurd  that  I  cat 
call  to  mind  at  present,  is  the  supposition  that  any  peraon  ««r 
entertained  an  idea  of  denying  it.  But  are  we  to  understand  the 
denying  it,  or  the  absurdity  of  denying  it,  or  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  any  jierson  intended  to  deny  it,  as  the  trne  aiww« 
to  the  original  queries. 

But  let  me  aid  Outis  to  a  distinct  conception  of  his  own  irrde- 
Vance.     I  accuse  his  friend,  tpedficalty,  of  a  plngiariam.     TUi 
accusation  Outia  rebuts  by  asking  me  with  a  grav( 
whether  the  friend  might  n>t,  in  Utis  individual  case,  and  in 
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ooBopaaa  of  eight,  ibcrt  lines,  haw  liappened  upou  ten  or  Iwelva 
peculiar  identities  of  thought  and  identities  of  expression  with 
the  author  from  whom  I  cliarge  him  with  plagiarising— but  sim- 
ply whether  I  do  not  admit  ih«  posaibiiity  that  once  in  the  oouree 
of  eternity  Home  two  individuals  might  not  happen  upon  a  single 
identity  of  thought,  and  give  it  ?oice  in  a  single  identity  of  ex- 
presuon. 

Now,  frankly,  1  admit  the  possihility  in  question,  and  would 
request  my  fiienda  to  get  ready  for  me  a  strait-jacket  if  1  did  not. 
Tht;re  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  world,  for  example,  that  Outis  oon- 
•iders  me  a  fool : — the  thing  is  sufiBciently  plain  :  and  this  opinion 
on  tb»  part  of  Outis  is  what  mankind  have  agreed  to  denoroinata 
an  idea ;  and  this  idea  is  also  entertained  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  by 
Mr,  Longfellow — and  by  Mr*.  Outis  and  her  seven  children — and  by 
Mrs.  Aldrich  and  hers— and  by  Mrs,  Longfellow  and  hora— in- 
cluding the  grand-children  and  great  grand-children,  if  any,  who 
will  bu  instructed  to  tranemit  the  idea  in  unadulterated  purity 
down  an  infinite  vista  of  generations  yet  to  come.  And  of  this  idea 
thoB  extensively  entertained,  it  wouldreally  boa  very  difficult  thing 
ta.vK7  the  expression  in  any  material  degree.  A  remarkable  simi- 
Urity  would  be  brought  about,  indeed,  by  the  desire  of  the  partiaa 
in  question  to  put  the  thought  into  as  compendious  a  form  aa 
powible,  by  wnj  of  bringing  it  to  a  focus  at  once  and  having  done 
with  it  upon  the  spot, 

Onlis  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  I  have  every  desire  in  the 
world  to  afford  him  that  "fair  play''  which  he  considers  "a  jewel," 
iinoe  I  admit  not  only  the  possibility  of  the  class  of  coincidences 
for  which  he  contend)),  but  even  the  impossibility  of  there  not  ex- 
isting jnit  SB  many  of  these  coincidences  as  he  may  consider  ne- 
cessary to  make  oat  bis  ease.  One  of  the  species  he  details  as 
follows,  at  some  length. 

Some  jparn  seo,  ■  letter  wu  nritten  from  tome  put  of  New  BigUutd. 
dcMnfaitig  one  '*  Ihtnie  soenes  not  vorj  cmnmon  durii^  what  ia  callad  "  tbe 
January  tlukV."  wbcn  the  hktw.  miauled  with  nun,  and  freedng  ju  it  fiJli\ 
fumii  a  perfect  roTering  of  iee  upuo  every  olgect  The  sWmi  clears  iivay 
Ruldenly.  and  the  moon  comes  up.  The  letter  pmceeds — •trery  tret  trnd 
titrub,  at/oT  aitht  ryt  can  Ttath.  of  part  Iraitrparmt  plat*— a  prrferl  gar- 
dm  ef  FHorin^.  tearing,  bnralhing  cryttals. ....  Hotrg  Irtf  it  a  SatMtnd 
tioHMuT,  «(i  a  vMt  ttmttdla^ett  of  tian  cltulerin^  lo  mrji  mxlat'  ic 

^Ui  Utto  wB*  laid  away  whara  such  thing*  ntuaU;  anttna^vUe^-^w. 

■  TOL.  111.-13. 
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and  did  not  kb  ibe  light  for  maoy  jeara.  But  the  Terf  next  aatnmn  fanu^ 
out,  unong  tlie  fpleniiid  autiuals  got  up  in  tLe  country,  a.  beautiful  poca 
from  Whitlier,  diiHaibii  gthe  lame,  or  mCber  ft  limilar  ecene,  tn  which  ibe  lin 

■wta  pot  b  iljji™  by  eTerr  reriewer  in  the  liuid,  for  the  exceeding  beaoty  of 

the  imagerj.  Now  fA«  /«««'  waa  writtea.  probably,  about  the  nine  tima 
with  the  poem,  tliough  the  poem  was  not  published  till  nearly  a  yeat  ■fis'. 
The  wntera  were  ool,  aud  never  hare  been,  aojufunted  with  each  other,  tni 
neither  could  poaaibly  have  seen  the  work  of  the  oUier  before  writing.  Now, 
wai  there  any  plagiarism  here  V 

After  the  fashion  of  Outis  himaelf  I  shall  answer  his  query  by 
another.  Wbut  has  the  question  whether  the  chandelier  frieDd 
committed  n  plagiarisni,  to  do  with  the  queation  whether  tba 
death-bed  friend  committed  a  plagiarism,  or  whether  it  is  possible 
or  impossible  that  plagiarism,  generully,  can  be  committed  !  But, 
merely  for  courtesy's  sake,  I  step  aside  from  the  eiact  matter  ii 
band.  In  the  case  mentioned  I  should  consider  material  differ- 
ences in  the  terms  of  description  as  more  remarkable  than  ooind- 
deucea.  Since  the  tree  really  looked  like  s  chandelier,  the  tiss 
wonder  would  have  been  in  likening  it  to  anything  ctae.  Of 
course,  nine  common-place  men  out  of  ten  would  have  maintained 
it  to  be  a  chandelier-looking  tree.  No  poet  of  any  pretention 
however,  would  have  committed  himself  so  far  as  to  put  such  a 
similitude  in  print.  The  chandelier  might  have  been  poetically 
likened  to  the  crystallized  tree — but  the  converse  is  a  pUtitade. 
The  gorgeous  unaltered  handiwork  of  Nature  is  always  degiwled 
by  comparison  with  the  tawdry  gew-gaws  of  Art — and  perhajM 
the  very  uglist  thing  in  the  world  is  a  chandelier.  If  "  every  re- 
viewer in  the  land  put  the  passage  into  Italics  on  account  of  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  Imagery,"  then  every  printer's  deril  in 
the  land  should  have  been  flogged  for  not  taking  it  out  of  Italia 
upon  the  spot,  and  putting  it  in  the  plainest  Roman — which  ia  too 
good  for  it  by  one  half. 

I  put  no  faith  in  the  nil  admirari,  and  am  apt  to  be  amsxed  it 
every  second  thing  which  I  see.  One  of  the  moat  amazing  thiugi 
I  have  yet  seen,  is  the  complacency  with  which  Cutis  throwi  to 
the  right  and  left  his  anonymous  assertions,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  because  he  (Nobody)  asserts  them,  I  muat  believe  them  »  > 
matter  of  course.  However — he  is  quite  in  the  right.  I  ant  per 
fectly  ready  to  odinit  anything  that  he  pleases,  and  us  ] 
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to  put  as  implicit  ^nilh  la  his  ipse  dixit  ns  t!io  Bbhop  of  Autuc 
did  in  the  Bible — on  the  ground  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it 
St  all.  We  will  understand  it,  then,  not  merely  aa  an  anonymooa 
assertion  but  an  an  absolute  fact,  that  the  two  .nandelier  authors 
"  were  not  and  never  have  been  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
that  neither  could  have  seen  the  work  of  the  other  before  writing." 
We  will  agre«  to  understand  nil  this  aa  indi-'^pu table  truth,  I 
iay,  through  motives  of  the  purest  charity,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting a  friend  out  of  trouble,  and  without  reference  to  the  consid- 
eration that  no  third  person  short  of  Signor  Blitz  or  Professor 
Rogen  could  in  any  conceivable  manner  have  satisfied  himself  of 
the  truth  of  llie  twentieth  part  of  it.  Admitting  this  and  every- 
thing else,  to  be  as  trne  as  the  Fentat«uch,  it  follows  that  pla- 
giarism in  the  case  in  question  was  a  thing  that  could  not  by  any 
poMibility  be — and  do  I  rightly  t»)mprebcnd  Outis  as  demonstrat- 
ing the  impossibility  of  plagiarism  where  it  impossible,  by  adducing 
instances  of  inevitable  Mmilarity  under  circumstances  where  it  i» 
not  f  The  fact  is,  that  through  want  of  space  and  time  to  follow 
Outis  through  the  labyrinth  of  impertinences  in  which  he  is  scramb- 
ling about,  I  am  constrained  much  against  my  sense  of  decorum, 
to  place  him  in  the  high-road  of  his  argument,  so  that  he  may 
aee  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  it  is  that  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  demonstrate. 

He  wishes  to  show,  then,  that  Mr.  Longfellow  is  innocent  of 
the  imitation  with  which  I  have  charged  him,  and  that  Mr.  Aldrich 
is  innocent  of  the  plagiarism  with  which  I  have  not  charged 
him  ;  and  this  duplicate  innocence  is  expected  to  be  proved  by 
showing  the  possibility  that  a  certain,  or  that  any  uncerUiin  aeries 
of  coincidences  may  be  the  result  of  pure  accident.  Now  of 
course  I  CAnnot  be  sure  that  Outis  will  regard  my  admission  as  s 
service  or  a  disservice,  but  I  admit  the  possibility  at  once ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  I  would  admit  it  as  a  poMibility  wore  the  coinci- 
dences a  billion,  and  each  of  the  most  definitive  peculiarity  that 
human  ingenuity  could  conceive.  Bui  in  admitting  this,  I  admit 
just  nothing  at  alt,  EO  far  as  the  advancement  of  OutLiS  ;)->per 
argument  is  concerned.  The  affair  is  one  of  prababUrii'i  alto- 
gether, and  can  be  satisfnitorily  settled  only  by  referescA  to  thai 
Calooltu.  ,  „ 
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"  Pray,"  inquires  Outis  of  Mr.  Willis,  "  did  you  ever  think  thr:j 
worse  of  Daiiii  because  your  friend  John  Neal  cliarged  him  wi&', 
pirating  upon  Paul  Allen,  and  Bryant,  too,  in  his  poem 
Dtikg  Bavkn-?''     I  ani  sincerely  disposed  to  give  Oatis  his  di 
and  wilt  not  pretend  to  deny  his  happy  bcility  in  asking  irr 
vant  questions.     In  the  present  case,  we  can  only  imagine 
"Willis's  reply : — "  My  dear  sir,"  he  might  say,  "  1  certainly  do 
think  much  the  worse  of  Mr.  Dana,  because  Mr.  Neal  ehar 
bim  with  the  piracy,  but  be  so  kind  as  not  to  inquire  what  might 
have  been  my  opinion  had  there  been  any  substantiation  of  tha 
charge."     I  quote  Outis's  inquiry,  however,  not  »o  much  lo  in- 
sist upon  its  singular  luniinousne»i,  as  to  call  attention  to  the  ar- 
gument embodied  in  the  capital  letters  of  "  Tub  Dvisg  Ratbs." 

Now,  were  I,  in  any  spasm  of  perversity,  to  direct  Onlis's  cat- 
echetical artillery  against  himself,  and  demand  of  bim  explicilly 
Am  reagont  for  causing  those  three  words  to  be  printed  in  capitals, 
what  in  the  world  would  he  do  for  a  reply  !  As  a  maltar  of 
course,  for  some  moments,  he  would  be  profoundly  embarrassed — 
but,  being  a  true  man,  and  a  chivalrous  one,  as  all  defenders  of 
Mr.  Longfellow  must  be,  he  could  not  fail,  in  the  end,  to  admit 
that  they  were  so  printed  for  the  purpose  of  safely  insinuating  a 
charge  which  not  even  an  Outia  had  the  impudence  openly  to 
utter.  Let  us  imagine  his  thoughU  while  carefully  twice  under- 
scoring the  words.  Is  it  impossible  that  they  ran  thus  ? — "  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware,  to  be  sure,  that  the  only  conceivable  resem- 
blance between  Mr.  Bryant's  poem  and  Mr.  Foe's  poena,  lies  in 
iheir  common  reference  to  a  raven  ;  but  then,  what  I  am  writing 
will  be  seen  by  some  who  have  not  read  Mr.  Bryant's  poem,  and 
by  many  who  have  never  heard  of  Mr.  Poe's,  and  among  these 
classes  I  shall  be  able  to  do  Mr.  Foe  a  serious  injustice  and  injury, 
by  conveying  the  idea  that  there  is  really  sufficient  similarity  to 
warrant  that  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  I,  Ontia,  the  '  acqu»nt- 
ance  of  Mr.  Longfellow,'  am  too  high-minded  and  too  m«rdfttl  l> 
prefer." 

fic-f  t  do  not  pretend  to  be  positive  that  any  such  thouglil* 
as  thrttr  Jver  entered  the  bruin  of  Outis.  Nor  will  T  ventnra  to 
deaigaate  the  whole  insinuation  as  a  specimen  of  "carping  Utile- 
Bess,  too  paltry  for  any  man  w\vo  ^liwa  \iiR  ^eijiitation  ■■  a  go- 


SOS 

Il^man  ;"  for,  n  the  first  plntw,  the  whole  matter,  as  I  hare  pat 
it,  is  purely  siippo-tititious,  and  in  the  secood,  I  ahauld  furnish 
ground  for  k  oen  insiountion  of  the  same  character,  inasinucb  as 
1  should  he  em|)loyiDg  Cutis 's  ideotical  words.  The  fact  is,  Cutis 
has  happeaod  upon  the  idea  that  the  most  direct  method  of  re-  ' 
butting  one  aoiusation,  is  to  get  up  another.  By  showing  that  I 
have  committed  a  nia,  he  proposes  to  show  that  Mr.  Aldrich  and 
Mr.  Longfellow  have  not.  Leaving  the  underscored  DriHo  iU- 
VKN  to  argue  its  own  case,  he  proceeds,  therefore,  as  follows : — 

Vbn,  for  example,  would  wiah  (o  be  giiUtj  of  the  liltleiteu  of  delxaeiiag 
iratn  Ibe  uixanunon  merit  of  (hat  remarkable  poem  ot  diis  aome  Mr.  Pue's, 
recendy  pubUabed  in  the  Mirror,  frtim  the  AmGricBn  Review,  entitled  "Tbb 
RjkvvK.  by  chniBing  him  with  the  pattrinew  of  imiliitiou  I  And  yet.  some 
Biuliiig  critic  who  might  eniy  the  reputation  he  liad  not  the  geniu"  U>  s» 
care  for  himselt  might  refer  lo  Ibu  frequeut,  very  f  ircible,  but  ralher  quaint 
rcpelitiiin,  in  thn  last  two  liiics  of  many  of  Uie  Btannu,  at  a  palpable  imita- 
tioD  of  the  manner  of  Coleridge,  in  several  llamas  of  the  Aseifnl  Marintr. 
Let  me  pat  them  tiigether.    Mr.  Pue  &ays — 


It  obbll  clup  4  imlnled  mAldpQ  n-hom  1h«  aDIctn  OHine  Lennra — 
Clup  a  iHn  and  mdiuiL  makleD  Kbaoi  Ibe  uifel*  bubs  I^bob. 
Mr.  Goleriilge  uya,  {runniag  two  linea  into  oue) : 

"  Ab.  wraicb  ■"  uld  Ihsy, '  lb«  bird  Ip  •■■;,  Uul  miida  lb«  bnww  u>  bloii 
And  again — 

"  Twu  right,"  u]d  I 

The  "rather  quaint"  is  ingenious.  Fuily  one-third  of  whatever 
effect  "The  Knven"  has,  is  wrought  by  the  quaintness  in  ques- 
tion— a  point  elaborately  introduced,  to  accomplish  a  wcU-contid' 
ered  purpose.  \\'hHt  ide;i  would  Cutis  entertain  of  me,  were  I 
to  Bpeak  of  his  defence  of  his  friends  as  very  decent,  very  respect- 
able, but  rather  meritorioua  !  In  the  passages  collated,  tbere  are 
two  points  upon  which  the  "  snarling  critic  "  might  base  his  in- 
einustion^f  ever  so  weak  a  "snarling  critic"  existed.  Of  these 
two  points  one  is  purely  hypothetical— that  is  to  say,  it  ia  disin- 
Renuously  manufactured  by  Mr.  Longftllow'a  acjnaiiitance  to  suit 
hi»  own  purposes — or  perhaps  the  purposes  of  the  imaginary 
snarling  critic.  The  argument  of  the  second  point  is  demolished 
by  my  not  only  admitting  it,  but  insisting  u|>ob  it  Perhafw  the 
least  tedious  mode  of  refitting  Cutis,  is  to  acknowledge  nine-tenths 
rf  BWfrmag  h»  "■■y  think  proper  to  wj. 


I 
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But,  in  the  present  instance,  wfaat  am  I  called  upon  tc>  ackxow^- 
ledge  t  I  am  oharged  with  imitating  the  repetition  of  phr^e  ia> 
the  two  conclud.ng  lines  of  a  stanza,  and  of  imitating  t&ta  fron 
Coleridge.  But  why  not  eitend  the  Hccusation,  and  inuDuata 
that  I  imital*  it  from  everybody  else  i  for  certainly  tbere  is  ao 
poet  living  or  dead  who  has  not  put  in  practice  the  identical  ef- 
fect— -the  well -understood  effect  of  the  refrain.  Is  Ouda'a  arg^,  | 
toent  to  the  end  tliat  /  have  no  right  to  this  thing  for  the  naMti. 
that  all  the  world  has  ?  If  this  is  W3t  his  argument,  will  he  bt- 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  (at  hia  leisure)  what  HUP  Or  is  hi 
prepared  to  confeES  himself  so  absurdly  uninfornied  as  not  to 
know  that  whatever  a  poet  claims  on  the  score  of  original  versifi- 
cation, is  claimed  not  on  account  of  any  individual  rhythmical  or- 
metrical  effects,  (for  none  are  individually  original,)  but  solely  Ml 
account  of  the  novelty  of  hia  eombmati<ms  of  old  effects  !  Th* 
bypotheGia.  or  manufacture,  consists  in  the  nlteratiou  of  Cola- 
ridge's  metre,  with  the  view  of  forcing  it  into  a  merely  oculsf 
similarity  with  my  own,  and  thus  of  imposing  upon  some  one  or 
two  grossly  ignorant  readers,     I  give  the  verses  of  Coleridge  ■■ 

For  an  arerred.  I  hsd  kiUed  Ihe  bird 

That  lufldo  Uie  brcoze  l»  How. 
Ah.  vretrh.  said  Ihey,  Ihe  bird  lo  slay, 

That  made  (he  breeu  lo  blow. 

The  verses  beginning,  "  They  all  averred,"  etc,  are  arranged  i* 
the  same  manner.  Now  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  u 
Oulis's  design  to  impose  the  idea  of  similarity  between  my  lineti 
and  those  of  Coleridge,  upon  some  one  or  two  grossly  ignorant 
individuals :  at  the  same  time,  whoever  attempts  such  an  imposi- 
tion is  rendered  liable  at  least  to  the  suspicion  of  very  gross  igno-. 
ranee  himself.  The  ignorance  or  the  knavery  are  the  two  ancom' 
fortabia  horns  of  his  dilemma. 

Let  us  see.  Coleridge's  lines  are  arranged  in  quatrains — mint 
in  couplets-  His  first  and  third  lines  rhyme  :tt  the  cloees  of  ths 
second  and  fourth  feet — mine  flow  continuously,  without  rhymo, 
Bis  metre,  briefly  defined,  is  alternately  tetrameter  acatalectic  lod. 
trimeter  acatalectic— mine  is  uniformly  octameter  catalectio.  It 
might  be  expected,  however,  that  at  least  the  rhythm  would  ptOTt 
to  be  identical — bat  not  to.     Coleridge's  is  iambic  (vguied  in  thk 


Uiird  foot  of  the  first  line  with  an  nnaptest) — mine  is  tbe  exact 
coHTerae,  trochaic  The  fact  is,  that  neither  in  rhythm,  metre, 
stania,  or  rhyme,  is  there  even  a  tingle  point  of  approximation ' 
throughout ;  the  oulif  similarity  being  the  nicke:^ly  or  Billilf 
manufactured  one  of  Outis  hiroaelf,  appealing  from  the  ears  to 
the  eyea  of  the  most  uncultivated  claasea  of  the  rabble.  The  in- 
^nuity  and  validity  of  the  mnnufucture  might  be  approached, 
althoagh  cerlainly  not  pnralleled,  by  iin  attempt  U>  show  that 
blue  and  yellow  pigments  Htanding  unmixed  at  separnte  ends  of 
a  studio,  were  equivalent  to  green.  I  say  "  not  paralleled,"  for 
*veD  the  mixirtff  of  the  pigmenU,  in  the  case  of  Outis,  would  be 
Ycry  far,  as  I  have  shown,  from  producing  the  supposititious  ef- 
fect. Coleridge's  lines,  written  together,  would  result  in  rhymed 
iambic  heptameter  acataleclic,  while  mine  are  unrhymed  trochaic 
octarneter  catalecUc — differing  in  every  conceivable  circumstance. 
A  closer  parallel  than  the  one  1  have  imiigioed.  would  be  the 
demonstration  that  two  arc  equal  to  four,  on  the  ground  that, 
poaaessing  two  dollars,  a  man  will  have  four  when  he  gel£  an  ad- 
ditional couple — for  that  the  additional  couple  is  somtv>h»re,  no 
one,  after  due  considi}ration,  will  deny. 

If  Outis  will  DOW  take  a  seat  upon  one  of  the  horns  of  hi*  di- 
lemma, I  will  proceed  to  the  third  variation  of  the  chnrgeii  I'luin- 
uattd  through  tbe  medium  of  the  "  snarling  critic,"  in  the  pi«sage 
heretofore  quoted." 

The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  "  ten  to  one  tliat  I  never 
aaw  it  before."  Ten  to  one  that  I  never  did— but  Outis  might 
have  remembered  that  twenty  to  one  I  should  like  to  see  it.  In 
accusing  either  Mr.  Aldrich  or  Mr.  Hood,  I  printed  their  poems 
together  and  in  full.  But  an  ontmymotit  gentleman  rebuts  my 
accusation  by  telling  me  that  there  is  a  certain  similarity  between 
a  poem  of  my  own  and  an  anonymout  poem  which  he  has  befora 
Aim,  and  which  he  would  like  to  transcribe  if  it  were  not  too 
long.  Ue  contents  himself,  therefore,  with  giving  me,  from  thit 
too  long  poem,  three  tXanzan  which  are  Khown,  by  a  series  of  in- 
tervening asterisks,  to  have  been  culled,  to  suit  bis  own  purposes, 
from  different  portions  of  the  poem,  but  which  (again  to  suit  hia 
own  purposes)  he  place*  before  tlie  public  in  consecutive  cod- 
■Ihave  belire  me.''  to  'part  of  such  oomfaiiMti.*  awl*,^vn. 
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nexioQ  I  The  least  that  can  bo  said  of  the  whoI«  utalem^nt  « 
that  it  IB  (lelicioTisly  frank — but,  upon  the  whole,  the  ^loetn  will 
look  quite  as  well  before  me,  as  before  Oatis,  nhos?  tiniii*  is  'ao 
much  occupied  to  tranBcribe  iL  I,  on  the  other  hand,  nin  entiffly 
&t  leisure,  and  will  transcribe  and  print  the  whole  of  it  with  tb* 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world — provided  always  that  it  is  not  too 
long  to  refer  t« — too  long  to  have  its  whereabouts  pointed  out — 
na  I  half  suspect,  from  Outis'a  silence  on  the  subject,  that  it  it. 
One  thing  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  in  the  spirit  of  pfo- 
pbecy  : — whether  the  poem  in  question  is  or  is  not  in  eiistenca 
(and  we  Lave  only  Nobody's  word  that  it  is,)  the  pasmiges  cu 
quoted,  are  not  in  existence,  except  as  quoted  by  Outis,  who,  in 
some  particulars,  I  maintain,  has  falsified  the  text,  for  the  purpose 
of  fordng  a  similarity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  verses  of  Coleridire. 
All  this  I  assert  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  while  we  nwait  the 
forthcoming  of  the  poem.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  estimate 
the  "identities"  with  reference  to  the  "Raven"  as  collated  wjlh 
the  passages  culled  by  Outis — granting  him  everything  he  i* 
w^ak  enough  to  imagine  1  am  in  duty  bound  to  grant — adraittjng 
that  the  poem  as  a.  whole  exists — that  the  words  and  lines  tire  io* 
genuously  written — that  the  stansas  have  the  connexion  and  s». 
quence  he  gives  them — and  that  although  be  has  been  tireaij 
found  guilty  of  chicanery  in  one  instance,  he  is  at  leaeX  entir^ 
innocent  in  this. 

He  has  established,  he  says,  £(leeD  identities,  "  and  that,  too^ 
without  a  word  of  rhythm,  metre,  or  stanza,  which  should  never 
form  a  part  of  such  comparison" — by  which,  of  course,  we  an 
to  understand  that  with  the  rhythm,  metre,  and  stanza  (omitted 
only  because  they  should  never  form  a  part  of  such  comparisoa) 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  establishing  eighteen.  Now  I  insirt 
that  rhythm,  metre,  and  stanKn,  sAomW  form  and  mvat  form  1 
part  of  the  comparison,  and  I  will  presently  demonstrate  what  I 
Bay.  I  also  insist,  therefore,  since  he  eould  find  mo  guilty  if  Iw 
would  upon  these  points,  that  guilty  be  must  and  nAall  ^nd  m 
upon  the  spot.  lie  then,  distinctly,  has  established  eig'htea 
identibes — and  I  proceed  to  examine  them  one  by  one. 

"Fint,"  he  says  "in  each  case  the  poet  is  a  braken-heart«4 
lover."     Ifot  so : — my  'wet  has  no  iDdicatioD  of  a  broken  IiMtb 


On  tbe  contrary  lie  lives  triumphantly  in  the  pipctation  of  meet- 
ing his  Ijenore  in  Aidenn,  and  is  so  indignant  with  the  raven  for 
Tnaintaining  that  the  meeting  will  never  tnke  plaix,  its  to  call  bim 
a  liar,  ami  order  hini  out  of  the  house.  Not  only  Li  my  lover  not 
a  broken- hearted  one — bnt  I  have  been  «l  some  pnins  to  shoir 
that  bruken  betirts  and  matters  of  that  kind  are  improperly  made 
tbe  subject  of  poems.  I  refer  lo  a  clinpter  of  the  articles  en- 
titled ■' Marginalia,"  (p. .)     "  Second"  says  Outia,  "  that  lover 

longs  for  some  hereafter  communion  with  the  bird."  Id  my 
poem  tbera  is  no  expression  of  any  such  longing — the  neare.'<t 
approach  to  it  Is  the  triumphant  consciousness  which  forma 
the  thesis  and  staple  of  the  whole.  In  Outis'a  poem  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  "longing"  i^  contained  in  the  lover'a 
request  to  the  bird  to  repeat  a  strain  that  assures  him 
(  the  lover,}  that  it  (the  bird,)  has  known  the  lost  mistress. 
*'  Third — tbere  is  a  bird,"  says  Outis.  So  there  is.  Mine  how- 
ever is  a  raven,  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Oatis's  is  either 
a  nightingale  or  a  cockatoo.  "  Pourth,  the  bird  n  at  the  poet's 
window."  As  regards  my  poem,  true  ;  as  regards  Ontis's,  not ; — 
the  poet  only  requttla  the  bird  to  come  to  the  window,  Fifth, 
the  bird  being  at  the  poet's  window,  makes  a  noise."  The  fourth 
■pecification  failing,  the  fillh,  which  depends  upon  it,  as  a  mattt^r 
of  course  fails  too.  "  Sixth,  making  a  noise  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  poet."  The  fifth  specification  failing,  the  sixth,  which  de- 
pends upon  it,  fails,  likewiee,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  before. 
"  Stitntk,  [the  poet]  was  half  asleep,  dozing,  dreaming."  False 
altogether  :  only  tny  poet  was  "  napping,"  and  this  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  poem,  which  is  occupied  with  realities  and  wak- 
ing action.  Outis's  poet  is  fast  nitteep  and  dreams  everything. 
"  Eighth,  the  poet  invites  the  bird  to  come  in."  Another  palpablo 
failure.  Outis's  poet  indeed  asked  hi»  bird  in  ;  but  my  raven 
walked  in  without  any  invitation.  "  Ninth — a  confiibulalion  en- 
sues." As  regards  mj*  poem,  true  ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  of 
any  confabulation  in  Outis's.  '''  Ttnlh — the  bird  is  supposed  lo 
be  a  visiter  from  the  land  of  spirits."  As  ri^gards  Outis's  poem, 
this  is  Irv^  only  if  we  give  a  wide  interp relation  to  tlie  phrase 
"  realms  of  light."  In  my  poem  the  bird  is  not  only  uot  from  the 
ipiril»,  fcnt  I  have  spedficaU;  oonywtd  th*  \&«i>  ^^m 
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efld^ied  from  **  some  iittbiq>p3r  nuMter/*  of  wham  ke  kil 

CMight  the  word  **  neremiare" — ^in  the  oondndia^  wtmUM,  it  b 

tnie,  1 8iiddeDl7oon\ert  him  into  an  nllegorieel  emfakia  or  penen- 

ifieation  of  Moarnfal  Bemembnno^  oat  of  the  Amiom  of  whiA 

the  poet  n  *^  lifted  nevennore."    '*Bkwtmik — ollvrioB  it  made  te 

the  departed."    Admitted.    **  TWij^lEi— mtimatkm  ia  givon  thit 

the  bird  knew  aomething  of  the  departed."    True  aa  regaida  OotM 

poem  only.    No  such  intimation  is  g^ven  in  mine.    **  3Vrtaitt 

that  he  knew  her  worth  and  loreHneas."    Again — tme  oalj  m 

regards  Ontis's  poem.    ItshonU  be  obsenred  here  tliat I  hafo  db- 

proved  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  spedfieations  pnielj  for  ftrm^ 

sake : — ^they  are  nothing  more  than  disingmnoas  repetitions  of 

the  eleventh.    Hie  ^  allusion  to  the  departed"  it  the  **  intimatioa,* 

and  the  intimatioa  ii  that  ^  he  knew  her  worth  and  loveliness." 

*^  Fourteenik — the  bird  seems  willing  to  linger  with  the  poet" 

TVne  only  as  regards  my  poem — ^in  Ontis's  (as  qouted)  thoe  ii 

nothing  of  the  kind.    **  FifUepUh — there  is  a  repetition/  in  the 

second  and  fourth  lines,  of  a  part,  and  that  the  emphatic  part^  of 

the  first  and  third."     What  is  here  asserted  is  tme  only  of  the 

first  stanza  quoted  by  Outifl,  and  of  the  oommenoement  of  the 

third.     There  is  nothing  of  it  in  the  second.    In  my  poem  there  is 

nothing  of  it  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  repetition  in  the 

refrain,  occurring  at  the  fifth  line  of  my  stanza  of  six.     I  quote  a 

stanza — by  way  of  rendering  everjrthing  perfectly  intellig^blOi  and 

affording  Outis  his  much  coveted  ^  fair  play"  : 

"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  psrtii^,  bird  or  fiend  T  I  shrieked,  upstarting — 
**  Oct  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night's  Plutooian  shore  1 
Leare  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken  I 
Leave  my  luoelmess  unbroken  t— quit  the  bust  abore  my  ooor  1 
Take  thy  beak  firom  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door  T 

Quoth  the  raven  **  Nevennore." 

Sixteenth — concerns  the  rhythm.  Outis's  is  iambic — mine  the 
exact  converse,  trochaic  Seventeenth — regards  tlie  metre.  Outis's 
is  hexameter,  alternating  with  pentameter,  both  acatalectic*  Mine 


*  Tliis  is  as  accurate  a  description  as  can  be  given  of  the  alternating  (of 
the  seoond  and  fourth)  lines  in  a  few  words.  The  fiict  is,  they  are  indescriba' 
ble  without  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth — and  seem  to  me  either  to 
have  been  writtoi  by  some  one  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  verse,  or  to  be 
pBisqDolei    The  line,  however, 

Tbst  Islls  MS  tlwB  test  Bssa  sad  lofved  say  Clare, 
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m  octameter  acaUleciic,  sllernaling  with  heptameter  cataleclic  re- 
peated in  ihe  refrain  of  the  fifth  verae,  and  terminating  with  telra- 
inet«r  catalectic.  Eighteenth  and  last  has  respect  to  the  stanKa — 
that  is  to  saj,  to  the  general  arrnDgement  of  the  metre  iato  massea. 
Of  Cutis 's  I  need  only  eay  that  it  is  a  very  common  and  certainly 
M  very  Btupid  one.  My  own  has  at  least  the  merit  of  6einj'  toy  own.  a 
No  writer,  living  or  dead,  has  ever  employed  anything  resembling 
it.  The  innumerable  specific  differences  between  it  and  that  of  Outis 
it  would  be  A  tedious  matter  to  point  out — but  a  far  less  difficult 
matter  than  to  designate  one  individual  point  of  similarity. 

And  now  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  eighl«en  identities  of 
Outis^ — the  fifteen  that  he  estabhnhes  and  the  three  that  he  could 
estabhsh  if  he  would — that  is  to  say,  if  he  could  only  bring  him-  . 
self  to  be  BO  unmerciful  t  Of  the  whole  eighteen,  sixteen  have 
abown  themselves  to  be  lamentable  failures — having  no  more 
Bubetantial  basis  than  sheer  misrepresentation,  "  too  paltry  for 
any  man  who  values  bis  reputation  as  a,  gentleman  and  a  scholar," 
And  depending  alt^^ether  for  effect  upon  the  chances  that  nobody 
would  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  their  falsehood  or  their 
trul^.  Two — the  third  and  the  eleventh — are  sustained  :  and 
these  two  show  that  in  both  poems  there  is  "an  allusion  to  the 
deported,''  and  that  iu  both  poems  there  is  "  a  bird."  The  fint 
idea  that  suggests  itself,  at  this  point,  is,  whether  not  to  have  a 
bird  and  not  to  have  an  allusion  to  a  deceased  mistress,  would  not 
be  the  truer  features  of  diatinctivenesa  after  all— whether  two 
poems  which  hove  not  these  items  might  not  be  more  rationally 
charged  with  similarity  than  any  two  poems  which  have.  But 
having  thus  disproved  all  the  identities  of  Outis,  (for  any  one 
comprehending  the  principle  of  proof  in  such  cases  will  admit 
that  two  ttnly,  arc  in  effect  just  nothing  at  all,)  I  am  quite  ready, 
by  way  again  of  affording  him  "  fair  piny,"  to  expunge  every 
thing  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  and  proceed  as  if  every 
one  of  these  eighteen  identities  were  in  the  first  bloom  and  deep- 
est blush  of  a  demonstration, 

\  might  grant  them  as  demonstrated,  to  l>e  sure,  on  the  ground 
which  I  have  ahv?ady  touclu'd — that  to  prove  me  or  nny  body 

•luwen  the  dwcriplicin  I  bat*  given  nf  Uie  ultwnatii^  toscb,  and  was,  an 
dnubt,  the  ^en«-«]  itiltKlio*  ror  all  oftlian). 
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tbe  an  hiutatar,  it  no  mode  of  showing  that  Mr.  Aldiidi  or  Ifr. 
Longfellow  it  not.  Bat  I  miglit  tafelj  admit  thorn  od  auottNi 
and  equally  tubetantial  eonsideration,  whidk  leema  to  lunro  beoi 
overlooked  by  the  leal  of  Ontis  altogether.  He  haa  deaily  hh 
gotten  that  the  mare  number  of  raoh  coinoideDoea  provea  nothii^ 
becanie  at  any  moment  we  can  oblige  it  to  prora  too  mneL  U 
k  the  easiest  thing  imaginaUe  to  suggest — and  enea  to  to  that 
wluch  Outis  has  fiuled  in  doing — to  demonstrate  a  praedeady  in- 
inite  series  of  identities  between  any  two  compodtioDa  in  the 
world — ^but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  oompoaifiona  in  tlio 
world  have  a  timUanty  one  with  the  other,  in  any  oomprcihensibk 
sense  of  the  term.  I  mean  to  say  that  regard  most  be  had  not 
en/y  to  the  number  of  the  eoinddences,  but  to  the  pecoKari^  of 
each — ^this  pecaliarity  growing  less  and  less  neoeaaary,  and  the 
effect  of  number  more  and  more  important,  in  a  ratio  prodigioasiy 
accumulative,  as  the  investigation  progresses.  And  again — regard 
must  be  had  not  only  to  the  number  and  pecuUarify  of  the  ooin- 
ctdences,  but  to  tbe  antagonistic  differences,  if  any,  which  sur- 
round them — and  very  especially  to  the  space  over  which  the 
coincidences  are  spread,  and  the  number  or  paucity  of  the  events, 
or  incidents,  from  among  which  the  coincidences  are  selected. 
When  Outis,  for  example,  picks  out  his  eighteen  coincidences 
(which  I  am  now  granting  as  sustained)  from  a  poem  so  long  ss 
The  Raven,  in  collation  with  a  poem  not  forthcoming,  and  which 
may,  therefore,  for  anything  anybody  knows  to  the  contrary,  be 
as  long  as  an  infinite  flock  of  ravens,  he  is  merely  putting  himself 
to  unnecessary  trouble  in  getting  together  phantoms  of  aigu- 
ments  that  can  have  no  substance  wherewith  to  aid  his  demon- 
stration, until  the  ascertained  extent  of  the  unknown  poem  fix>m 
which  they  are  culled,  affords  them  a  purpose  and  a  palpability. 
Can  any  man  doubt  that  between  The  Iliad  and  the  Paradise  Lost 
there  might  be  established  even  a  thousand  very  idiosyncratic  iden- 
tities ! — and  vet  is  any  man  fool  enough  to  maintain  that  the 
niad  is  the  only  original  of  the  Paradise  Lost  ? 

But  how  is  it  in  the  case  of  Messieurs  Aldrich  and  Hood  f  The 
poems  here  are  both  remarkably  brief — and  as  I  have  every  iu'* 
tention  to  do  justice,  and  no  other  intention  in  the  world,  I  ahall 
W  pardoned  for  again  directing  attention  to  tiK'm.  (See  page  294.) 


Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  ealirely  uninformed  ns  to  wliick 
of  tb«9e  two  pocTDH  WM  first  published.  And  m  little  has  the 
question  of  priority  to  do  with  my  thpsis,  that  I  Bhiill  not  put.  -■ 
niy«e1f  to  the  trouble  of  iDquiring.  ^Vh^t  I  maiotain  i«,  tb&t 
t1i«ru  are  sufficient  grounds  for  belief  that  the  one  is  the  pliigiar- 
iiwd  from  the  other: — tfAois  the  ori^nal,  and  uiAois  the  plagiaT' 
iat,  are  points  I  leave  to  be  settled  by  any  one  who  thinks  ths 
matter  of  sufficient  consequence  to  give  it  his  attention.  But  the 
man  who  shall  deny  the  plagiarvm  abstractly — what  is  it  that 
be  calls  upon  us  to  believe  ?  First — that  two  poets,  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  conceived  the  idea  of  composing'  a  poem  on 
the  subject  of  Dealh.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
this.  Death  is  a  naturally  poetic  theme,  and  suggests  itself  by  a 
seeming  spontaneity  to  every  poet  in  the  world.  But  had  the 
subject  chosen  by  iTie  two  widely  separated  poeb,  been  even 
strikingly  peculiar — had  it  been,  for  example,  a  poreupint,  a  piece 
of  ffinfffrbread,  or  anything  unlikely  to  bo  made  the  subject  of  & 
poem,  still  no  sensible  person  would  have  insisted  upon  the  single 
coincidence  as  any  thing  beyond  a  single  coincidence.  We  ha« 
DO  difficulty,  therefore,  in  believing  what,  so  far,  wo  are  called 
upon  to  believe.  Secondly,  we  must  credit  that  the  two  poets 
concluded  to  write  not  only  on  death,  but  on  the  death  of  a 
tfoman.  Here  the  mind,  observing  the  two  identities,  reverts  t^ 
their  peculiarity  or  non- peculiarity,  and  finding  «o  peeuliarily— 
admitting  that  the  death  of  a  woman  is  a  naturally  suggested 
poetic  subject — has  no  difficulty  also  in  admitting  the  two  coin- 
cidences— as  such,  and  nothing  beyond.  Thirdly,  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe  that  the  two  poets  not  only  concluded  to  write 
upon  death,  and  upon  the  death  of  a  woman,  hut  that,  from  the 
innumerable  phases  of  de.ith,  the  phase  of  Iranqutllily  was  hap- 
pened upon  by  each.  Here  the  intellect  commences  a  slight 
robellion,  hut  it  is  quieted  by  the  admission,  partly,  of  the  spon- 
taneity with  which  such  an  idea  might  arise,  and  partly  of  the 
pouibility  of  the  coincidences,  independently  of  the  consideration 
of  spontaneity.  Foarlkty,  we  are  required  to  heliove  that  the  two 
poela  happened  not  only  upon  de;xlh — the  death  of  a  woman — 
and  the  tranquil  death  of  a  woman—but  upon  the  idea  of  repr»- 
■enting  tkis  woman  as  lying  trattquilly  (firoufffcottt  tlw  vViU  mgWl^ 
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in  apit«  of  the  infinity  of  difierent  durations  which  might  bivc 
bon  imRgioed  for  her  trance  of  tranquillity.  At  itiii  point  the 
reason  perceives  the  evidence  against  these  coinci^nces,  (as  fucli 
and  notliing  more,)  to  be  increasing  in  iQ^eometiical  ratio.  It  dii- 
carda  all  idea  of  spontaneity,  and  if  it  yield  credence  at  all,  yield* 
it  altogether  on  the  ground  of  the  indisputable  poKtbUtt). 
Fi/lhiy—va  are  requested  to  btlieve  that  our  poets  happened 
not  only  upon  death — upon  the  death  of  a  woman — upon  tht 
tTanquU  death  of  a,  woman— and  upon  the  lying  of  this  womiK 
tranquilly  ikrouffhoul  ths  night— h'al,  also,  upon  the  idea  of  «fr 
lecting,  from  the  innumerable  phases  which  characterize  a  tranquil 
death-bed,  the  identical  one  of  soft  breathing — employing  also  th« 
identical  word.  Here  the  reason  gives  up  the  endeavor  to  belien 
that  one  poem  has  not  been  suggested  by  the  other  : — if  it  be  > 
reason  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  tnathematical  Caluulus  of 
Probabilities,  it  has  abandoned  this  endeavor  at  tlie  preceding 
stage  of  the  investigation.  The  evidence  of  suggestion  has  now 
became  prodigiously  accumulate.  Each  succeeding  coincidenoa 
(however  flight)  is  proof  not  merely  added,  but  multiplied  l^ 
hundreds  of  thousiuids.  Sixthly,  we  are  called  upon  to  belierc^ 
not  only  that  the  two  poets  happened  upon  all  this,  togethei 
with  the  idea  of  the  sod  breathing,  but  also  of  employing  tin 
identical  word  brtatking,  in  the  same  line  with  the  identical  wor^  ' 
night.  This  proposition  the  reason  receives  with  a  smile.  S*w 
enthly,  however,  we  are  required  to  admit,  not  only  all  that  ha 
been  already  found  inadmissible,  but  in  addition,  that  the  two 
poets  conceived  the  idea  of  representing  the  death  of  a  woman  n, 
occurring  precisely  at  the  same  instant,  out  of  all  the  infinite  iih 
stants  of  all  time.  This  proposition  the  reason  receives  only  witk'' 
a  sneer.  Eighthly,  hb  are  called  upon  to  acquiesce  tn  the  »- 
aerUon,  that  not  only  .dl  these  improbabilities  are  probable,  bst' 
tliat  in  addition  again,  the  two  poets  happened  upon  the  idea  of 
representing  the  woman  an  stepping  immediately  into  Paradise :— r< 
and,  nintkiy,  that  both  sLould  not  only  happen  upon  alt  this,  bat' 
upon  the  idea  of  writing  a  peculiarly  brief  poem,  on  so  admirablj 
auggestive  a  thesis : — and,  lenlhli/,  that  out  of  the  vuiou 
rhytlims,  that  is  to  say,  variations  of  poetic  feet,  ihey  should  hafft 
both,  happened  upon  ^ he  iambus: — and,  Seventhly,  that  oat 
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tbe  alwolutely  iufiDite  melrca  that  mav  be  contrived  from  this 
rbjtfam,  tbey  sbould  both  bave  Lit  upon  tbe  t«trHineler  acatal«c- 
tic  for  Lbc  6rst  and  ibird  Uties  of  a  stanza  : — and,  tiael/lhly,  upon 
tb«  trimeter  acatiilectic  for  the  Becond  aad  fourth  ;  and,  thirUentk- 
ly,  upon  an  absolute  identity  of  phrase  at,  foiirUenlhly,  an  abso- 
lutely identical  position,  vix :  upon  the  phrases,  "  But  when  tha 
inorD,''  Ac,  and,  "  Bui  when  the  sun,"  ic,  occurring  in  tha  be- 
ginning of  the  first  lino  in  the  last  stanza  of  each  poem  : — and, 
j^Utnlhti/  tind  lastly,  that  out  of  the  vast  multitude  of  appro- 
priate lidti,  tbey  should  buth  have  happened  upon  one  whose 
identity  is  interfered  with  at  all,  only  by  the  difference  between  the 
definite  and  indefinite  article. 

Now  the  chances  that  these  fifteen  coincidences,  so  peculiar  in 
character,  and  all  occurring  within  the  compass  of  eight  short 
lines,  on  the  one  part,  and  sixteen  on  the  other — the  chances,  I 
aay,  that  these  coincidences  are  merely  accidental,  may  be  esti- 
inated,  possibly,  as  about  one  to  one  hundred  miUions  ;  nnd  any 
man  who  reasons  at  all,  is  of  course  grossly  insulted  in  being 
called  upon  to  credit  them  as  accidental. 

"  I  have  written  what  I  have  written,"  snya  Outis,  "  from  no 
personal  motives,  but  simply  because,  from  my  earliest  reading  of 
reviews  and  critical  notices,  I  have  been  disj^sled  with  this  whole- 
sale mangling  of  victims  without  rhyme  or  reason."  I  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  believe  implicitly  everything  asserted  by  the  ano- 
nymous Outis,  and  am  fully  prepared  to  admit,  even,  his  own 
contradictions,  in  one  eenteoce,  of  what  be  has  insisted  upon  in 
the  sentence  preceding.  I  shall  assume  it  is  indisputable,  then, 
(since  Nobody  says  it)  that  first,  he  lias  no  acquaintance  with  my- 
self and  "  some  acquaintancu  with  Mr.  Longfellow,"  and  secondly, 
that  he  has  "  written  what  he  has  written  from  no  personal  mo- 
tives whatever,"  That  he  has  been  diagupt*d  with  "  the  mangbng 
uf  victims  without  rhyme  or  n-ason,"  is,-  U  bo  sure,  a  little  unac- 
countable, for  the  victims  without  rhyme  o>  reason  are  precisely 
the  victims  that  ought  to  be  mangled  ;  but  that  he  has  been  dis- 
gusted "  from  his  earlieist  reading"  with  critical  notices  and  reviews, 
is  credible  enough  if  wo  but  imagine  his  "eartiest  reading"  and 
earliest  writing  to  have  taken  place  about  the  same  epoch  of 
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But  to  be  annom ;  if  Ontii  baiUi  own  priwrta  i— wi  t»b*g 
ftgnatodwitlt  what  heternu  tli«  "wbolMiIeiiMBgliiigvf  irielw 
witboot  riiyme  or  reaaoD,"  thora  it  not  a  nua  firing  of  eonam 
MDM  and  oommon  hotMatj',  who  has  not  better  rwHOB  ^poMllI^ 
to  be  dtignated  with  the  inenlbraUe  cant  aad  abimiiAam  m^ 
piwentation  practised  habitually  by  jnat  waok  penooa  m  Ori^ 
with  the  new  of  deciring  b^  aheer  •treitgth  of  Inngft— of  tno^ 
fing  down — of  rioting  down— of  mobbiag  down  maj  man  wi&  i 
Bonl  that  lidi  bim  oome  out  from  among  the  general  eofrapte 
of  our  pablie  prea*,  and  take  bia  itaod  opon  the  opes  gnad 
of  ftctitode  and  honor.  Tbe  OntisM  wbo  pneliw  thk  ^och  d 
bnUjiani  are,  as  a  matter  of  oonne,  anonjmuna.  Tha^  wtwAm 
the  "  nctima  bithont  ibyme  or  reaMn  who  bare  bean  nMngMtf 
wholeeale,"  or  thej  are  tbe  relatiTea,  or  tbe  lelativea  ef  tbe  nfe 
tiTta  of  tbe  "  vic^ms  withont  rhyme  or  reason  who  harc  Ira 
manned  by  wholesale."  Ibeir  watchword*  are  "  cnrping  fitAi- 
nen,"  "enrkKts  malignity,"  and  "perMHial  abase."  llieii 
artifioM  are  iiisinnat«d  calnmnio,  and  indefiuigsble  wfaispen  d 
regret,  from  post  to  pillar,  that  "Mr.  So-aad-So,  or  Hr.  Thi»«sl- 
That  wi'Zf  penist  in  rendering  bimwIfBo  dreadfully  nnpopnlar"— 
no  one,  in  tbe  meantime,  being  man  tboron^ly  nnd  painftalj 
aware  than  these  reiy  Ontises,  that  the  nspopnlarity  of  tbe  jvt 
critic  who  reasons  bis  way,  guiltless  of  dognuUntn,  is  confiwd 
altogether  witLin  tbe  limiU  of  the  tnSaenoe  of  the  victima  witboM 
rbyme  and  re&Min  who  ban  been  mangled  by  wholesale.  Ens 
tbe  numifest  ioju^tioe  of  a  Oifford  is,  I  ^ere  to  say,  an  eznei- 
ii^Iy  popular  thing;  and  there  is  mo  literary  element  of  popo- 
laritT  more  aWlutely  and  more  nnirerMlly  effective  tban  dti 
pungent  impartiality  of  a  WiUon  or  a  Maeaulay.  In  regard  la 
mr  own  courts— withont  darint;  to  anogste  to  myself  a  na^ 
oth«r  quality  ^^t'  either  of  th«s«  emia«nt  men  than  that  para 
tempt  for  mere  prejudioe  and  conventionality  wbieb  actnated  theai 
all.  1  wiU  now  unscnipalonsly  nil  the  attention  of  the  OotisM  to 
the  fact,  that  it  was  daring  what  ihey  ^the  Outises)  wonid  indo- 
oate  to  be  the  uopopnlsriiy  of  my  "  wholesale  mangling  of  tit 
viftims  witbotii  rhyme  and  reason"  that,  in  on?  year,  tbe  dvenla- 
tionof  Ibe  "Soath^n  MesMnger"  (a  fiv^cJIar  knunal)  extended 
ilNli  6oni  seven  hnadrcd  to  nearly  fire  tbowaad. — and  th^  i> 
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little   more  Ifmn   twice  the  same   time,    "  Grnliam's    Magazine" 
■nelli-d  its  list  froni  tii-e  to  fifty-two  tbousnnd  BulKcribers. 

I  mnke  no  npotogf  for  these  e^tisms,  and  1  proceed  with  them 
without  hesitation — for,  in  myself,  I  am  but  defending  a  set  of 
principles  which  no  honest  man  need  be  ashamed  of  defending, 
and  for  whose  defence  no  honest  maa  will  consider  an  apology 
required.  The  nsusl  watchwords  of  the  Outises,  when  repelling  a 
criticism, — their  customary  cbargea,  orert  or  tUHinuated,  are  {as  I 
have  already  said)  those  of  "  personal  abuse"  and  "  wholesale  (or 
tDdiscriminate)  mungling."  tn  the  present  instance  t}ie  latter  solely 
is  employed — for  not  even  an  Outis  can  acuse  mc,  with  even  a 
tUwnt  show  of  Terisimililudc,  of  having  ever  deMended,  in  the 
most  condemnatory  of  my  reviews,  to  that  personal  abase  which, 
upon  one  or  two  occasions,  has  indeed  been  levelled  at  myself,  in 
the  spasmodic  endeavors  of  aggrieved  authors  to  rebut  what  I 
liare  ventured  to  demonstrate..  I  have  then  to  refute  only  the 
Accusation  of  mangling  by  wholesale — and  I  refute  it  by  the 
simplest  reference  io  fad.  What  I  have  written  remuins  ;  and  ii 
readily  accessible  in  any  of  our  public  libraries.  I  have  had  one 
or  two  impotent  enemies,  and  a  multitude  of  cherished  friends — 
and  both  friends  and  enemies  have  bt'en,  for  the  most  port,  literary 
people ;  yet  no  roan  can  point  to  a  single  triliqut,  among  the  very 
numerous  ones  which  1  have  written  during  the  last  ten  years, 
which  is  cither  wholly  fault-finding  or  wholly  in  approbation ;  nor  ' 
is  there  an  instance  to  be  discovered,  among  all  that  I  have  pub- 
lished, of  tny  having  set  forth,  either  in  praise  or  censure,  a  single 
opinion  upon  any  critical  topic  of  moment,  without  attempting,  at 
least,  to  give  it  authority  by  something  that  wore  the  semblance 
of  a  reason.  Now,  is  there  a  writer  in  the  land,  who,  having  dealt 
in  criticism  evan  one-fourth  as  much  as  myself,  can  of  hia 
own  criticisms,  conscientiously  say  the  same  I  The  &ct  is,  that 
very  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  America  whom  I  am 
proud  U>  number  among  the  sincerest  of  my  friends,  hare  been 
rendered  so  sok-ly  by  their  approbation  of  my  comments  upon 
iheir  own  works — comments  in  great  measure  directed  agatnit 
themselves  as  anthors — belonging  altogether  to  that  very  class  of 
enlidsm  which  it  is  the  [letty  policy  of  the  Outiaea  to  cry  down, 
^th  their  diminutivi^  voices,  as  offenaive  on  the  acotft  c>f  ^\ii:iV«m^% 
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yituperation  and  p«raona!  abuse.  If,  to  be  brief,  in  wliat  I  liMir 
put  forth  there  has  been  a  jtreponderaiica  of 
mendation, — ia  there  not  to  be  imagined  for  this  prepondertiiiM  m 
raore  charitable  motive  thati  any-  which  the  Oulisea  liaTe  beck 
ma^animous  enough  to  assign  me — ia  not  this  preponderane^ 
in  a  word,  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of  all  criUcn 
worth  the  name  in  this  age  of  so  universal  an  authorship,  that 
man  in  bis  senses  will  pretend  to  deny  the  vast  predomiDanoe  of. 
good  writers  over  bad  ! 

And  oaw,  eajt  Outis,  tor  the  matter  of  Longlellnff* 
do  they  cunjusti — llie  critic  it  out  very  specific  in  this  charge.  Of  what 
are  tliey  I  Are  they  imitations  of  thuught  I  Why  nut  call  tbem  plafiaTinaa 
then,  and  ehow  them  up  I  Or  are  they  only  verbal  imJIatioDa  (rf  itTla'l. 
Perhaps  lltU  ia  ooe  of  tbeni.  in  his  poem  on  the  "  Sea  Witd," 

trifliwg,  irifliMr,  irifHnr, 

On  llic  •birUiiI 

Cnmnu  ,<r  ihc  nilloi  Diiln, 
resembling  in  rorm  and  collocation  only,  a  line  in  ■  beautifiil  and  Teir 
erful  poem  of  Mb.  Edgar  A.  Poa.    (Write  it  rather  EiioAa.  a  7* 
Uien  It  is  right  to  a  T.)     I  have  not  the  poem  before  me,  and  hare 
its  title.     But  he  is  describiag  a  magnificent,  intellect  in  ruins,  if  I  rememi 
rightly — and,  speaking  of  the  eloquence  of  its  better  day*,  represents  it  al 

— —  M<"f,  jl»i»iv..*""V. 

Is  thii  what  the  cri^c  incana  I    Is  it  tuch  imitations  as  (his  that  he  alludM 
tal     If  not,  t  am  at  fault,  either  in  my  reading  of  Longfellow,  or  ii 
era!  Eamiliaritj  with  the  American  Poets.     If  this  be  the  kind  of 
referred  to,  permit  roe  to  say,  tlie  charge  is  too  paltry  fbr  any  n 
rained  his  reputation  either  as  a  gentlenum  or  a  scholar. 
Eisewheru  he  aaya  : — 

Uoreover,  this  poem  contains  an  example  of  tliat  kind  of  repetition  vludi' 
I  hare  inpposed  the  erilic  meant  to  charge  upon  Longfellow  as  one  of  Ub 


I  might  punnie  it  farther,  but  I  will  net    Sueh  criticisms  only 
andtor  of  themcontemptible.nithout  toiling  a  plume  in  the  cap  of  hii  Ticta^ 

The  first  point  to  be  hero  observed  ia  the  camplaoency  witk 
which  Cutis  supposes  me  to  make  a  certain  charge  and  then  rihe 
pemten  me  for  his  own  absurd  supposition.  Were  I,  or  any  nun, 
to  accuse  Mr.  Longfellow  of  imitation  on  the  More  of  thrice  em- 
ploying a  word  in  consecutive  connexion,  then  I  {or  any  tnao) 
would  only  be  guilty  of  as  great  a  sotticism  as  was  Outia  in  m- 
cusing  nw  of  imitation  on  the  score  of  the  rffrain.  The  repeti- 
tion in  question  is  assuredly  not  claimed  by  myself  as  original — I 
•hould  tlierefi>re  be  wary  liow  I  charged  Mr.  Longfellow  with  imi- 
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»a 


Uting  it  from  myself.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  musical  effect,  wliich  is  the 
commoQ  property  of  all  mackind,  anj  h.is  been  thdr  common 
property  for  ages.     Nevertheless  tbe  quotutJoo  of  Uiis 

drifting,  drifting,  drifting, 

is,  OQ  the  part  of  Outis.  a  little  unfortunate.  Most  certainly  the 
sapposcd  imitaiion  had  never  been  observed  by  me — -nor  even 
hod  I  obaer\'ed  it,  should  I  have  considered  it  individually,  as  a 
point  of  uny  moment; — but  all  will  admit,  (since  Outis  himself 
has  noticed  the  parallel,)  that,  were  a  second  parallel  of  any 
obviousness  to  be  established  from  the  same  brief  poem,  "  The 
Sea- Weed,"  this  second  would  come  in  very  strong  corroboration 
of  the  first.  Now,  the  sixth  stanza  of  this  very  "  Sea- Weed  " 
(which  was  first  published  in  "  Graham's  Magazine  "  for  January, 
1B4A]  commences  with 

From  thi  far  off  y^tt  truAatiUd; 

and  in  a  little  poem  of  my  own.  addressed  ■'  To  Mary,"  and  first 
published  at  page  830  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "Southern 
Literary  Messenger,"  will  be  found  the  hncs: 

And  thus  thj  mcmorj  is  [o  me 

Likt  lomt  cnthnnlnl  far  off  ida 

In  some  tumultuout  tea. 

But  lo  show,  in  gtneml,  what  I  mean  by  accusing  Mr.  Long- 
fellow of  imitation,  I  collate  his  "  Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying 
Year"  with  '•  The  Death  of  the  Old  Year"  of  Tennyson. 


Tei.  fba  Tear  ii  growing  olil, 

ADd  his  c^a  B  patu  uid  bleared, 
Dealb,  villi  fniaty  huid  and  cuUt, 

Plurki  the  old  nuui  by  tLc  beard. 
Sorely,— wrely  I 
Tbe  leavea  are  falling,  blling, 

SoUmTdy  and  fIow  ; 
Obw,  caw,  tlie  nwki  big  calling ; 

It  i«  a  Bound  of  wo, 
A  wiind  at  wo! 
Tlirough  woods  and  mouotain-paMM 

Tlie  vindfi,  tike  anlhenu,  roll ; 
Ttiey  are  chnnting  aolemn  massea. 

Singing.  Pray  for  tlii*  poor  muI, 
Pravr— prayl 


And  Ihe  liooded  cloud*,  like  Binra, 
Toll  their  beads  in  dropa  of  rain. 

And  patter  their  dulttui  prayen; 
But  their  prayers  are  ill  in  yaio. 

There  ho  stand*  in  the  fiiul  weather. 

The  foolish,  (ond  Old  y««r. 
Crowned  with  wllil  flowera  ukd  with 

Like  weak,  dnpbed  I^ear,  [heatlKi; 
A  king,— a  kingl 
ITim  comes  the  cummer-like  day. 

Bids  Uie  old  rnaii  rejoice  I 
His  joy  \  his  last  I   0.  (he  old  man 

Luvelh  her  ever  M>n  voice     [srajj 
Ooille  and  tow.  .^ 


I 


iH 
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To  ths  erinnm  mod*  be  nttb— 
To  Uia  voioe  gt^tle  and  loir. 

Of  the  Huft  air  like  a  daughters  breath, 
Pray  do  not  mock  me  «o  I 
Do  Dot  laugh  aC  me  I 

And  now  tlie  tweet  daj  is  dead ; 

Cold  in  hu  arms  it  lies ; 
No  slain  from  iu  breath  ia  spread 

Oyer  the  glasay  akici, 


Then.  too.  the  Old  Tear  dieth. 
And  the  (vteti*  utter  a  moan, 

like  the  voice  nf  oiie  who  crietb 
Id  the  -wildemea  altitie. 


Tbiea  oomea,  vitfa  an  awTuI  row; 

Gathering  and  Mundiiu  OQ, 

The  Etorm-wind  from  Labtmdor, 

Hie  vind  llurocljdaci. 

The  itonu-wind  1 

Hovl  I  howl  I  and  from  ihe  breii 

Sweep  the  red  leaves  away  I 

Would,  ihe  «ins  that  thuu  kbbonM, 

O  Boul !  could  thus  decay. 

And  be  Bwcpl  swaj  1 

For  there  ehall  come  a  mightier  Uien 

There  «hall  be  a  daiker  d»y ; 
And  the  stars,  from  heaven  dowo-eu^ 
Like  red  leaves  be  iwept  kwaj  I 
Knie  Eleviool 
Chriilie  eIctio)]  I 


THB  DBATH    ( 


THE  r 


1   YIAR, 


Full  Imee-deep  lica  tbe  winter  xiow. 

Aud  the  wioter  wiodi  are  wearily  nghing; 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  ead  an<l  low, 
And  tread  eofllj,  and  iprnk  low, 
For  the  old  jvai  lies  a  dying. 
Old  Tear,  jou  must  not  die. 
Tou  csme  to  ua  bo  readily, 
Tou  Uved  with  us  bo  sleadily. 
Old  Teu',  yoD  ehall  nut  die. 

He  lieth  still:  he  dotli  not  move ; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day; 
He  bath  no  olhtr  life  above- 
He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  trtM.  true  ion. 
And  the  New  Year  will  take  'cm  Kway. 
Old  Year,  you  must  not  gt^ 
So  long  as  you  have  been  with  no, 
Such  joy  as  you  liave  'een  with  m. 
Old  year,  you  ahoU  not  go. 

Be  frothed  his  bampera  to  tha  hrim ; 

A  jollier  year  we  ehall  not  sec ; 
But  (nnugh  hie  evee  arc  waxing  dun. 
And  though  hie  foes  spcalt  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  fiivod  to  me. 

Old  Tear  you  ilull  not  die ; 

We  did  Ko  lough  and  cry  with  yoo, 

Tve  hiilf  D  mind  to  die  with  yoo. 

Old  Tear,  if  you  must  die. 


He  wu  fiill  uf  joke 

But  all  his  merri'  quips  i 
To  see  him  die,  aerOM  tlie  i 
Ei"  SOI  and  heir  dolh  ride  ] 

Bat  bell  be  dead  be  fcra 


jeat. 
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EtBTj  one  for  his  own ; 
The  night  it  siArrj  uid  oold,  my  [riend. 
And  the  New  Yeu-,  blilhe  uid  bold,  mj  friend, 
Comes  up  to  Uke  bin  ovn. 
How  hard  be  brenihes !    Orer  the  snow 

1  beard  JuH  now  tbe  cruniog  cock. 
The  iliadowi  Sicker  [o  Bad  fru : 
Tb«  cricket  diirpa:  ibc  Ugbt  bunu  Imr: 
•n»  a(3a\j  one  o'clock. 

EhjUie  bonda  bcf»re  you  die ; 
Old  Tear,  ve'll  dearlj  rue  for  JDu, 
What  i*  it  we  can  do  for  voat 
Speak  out  before  you  ilie. 


Step  trom  Ibe  corpee  and  let  h 
That  staodatli  (here  atone, 
Aod  WBJLeth  At  tbe  door. 
There's  ■  new  foot  on  tbe  fioor,  mj  friend. 
And  a  new  &ce  at  tbe  door,  mj  fiieod, 
A  Dew  lace  at  the  dour. 

1  have  no  idea  of  cominenciag,  at  any  length,  upon  ihb  imita- 
tion, which  is  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken,  and  which  belongs  to 
the  most  barbarous  class  of  literary  piracy  :  that  class  in  which, 
while  the  words  of  the  wronged  author  are  avoided,  his  most 
intangible,  and  therefore  hU  least  defeasible  and  least  reclaimable 
properly,  a  appropriated.  Here,  with  the  exception  of  lapses 
which,  however,  speak  volumes,  (such  for  instance  as  the  tue  of 
tbe  capitalized  "  Old  Year,"  the  genemi  peculiarity  of  the  rhythm, 
and  the  absence  of  rhyme  at  the  end  of  each  stanxa.)  there  is 
DOthing  of  a  visible  or  palpable  nature  by  which  the  source  of 
tl)«  American  poem  can  be  established.  But  then  nearly  ail  that 
ia  \aluable  in  the  piece  of  Tennyson,  is  the  first  conception  of 
perwrnifying  the  Old  Year  as  a  dying  old  man,  with  the  singularly  > 
wild  and  fantastic  manner  in  which  that  conception  is  carried 
onL  Of  this  conception  and  of  this  manner  he  is  robbed,  What 
is  here  not  Uikta  from  Temiyson,  is  made  up  moaaically,  from 
the  death  sceue  of  Cordelia,  in  •'  Lear" — to  which  I  refer  the 
curious  reader. 

In  "  Qrahnm's  Mngazitic  "  fur  February.  1643,  there  appeared 
ft  poem,  furnished  by  Professor  Longfellow,  entitled  "  The  Oood 
0«oige  Campbell,"  ard  purporting  to  be  a  tmulation  from  the 


German  of  O.  L.  B.  Wolff.  In  "  Minstrelsy  Aocii^Dt  aai 
Modero,  by  Willinm  Mali  ervrell,  publi^bed  by  John  Wylia, 
Glasgow,  }827,"  ia  to  be  found  a  poem  partly  compiled  oaA 
partly  written  by  Motherwell  himself,  It  is  entitled  "  The  Bomn 
George  Campbell."     I  give  the  two  side  by  aide : 

LOHOFELLOW. 

And  deup  in  the  day. 
The  giHxl  Ociirge  CunpbeU 

Rude  free  and  Hway. 
AU  wddled,  aU  bndled, 

Gny  g&rinents  be  wore; 
Home  ^  glide  ateed. 

But  hem  - 


Hie  upon  HicIuwlB 
And  low  upon  Tnj, 

Bomiie  George  Csoipbell 
Rade  out  on  a  day. 

Saddled  aod  bridled 
And  gallant  rade  he ; 

"  11  his  gude  horse, 


But  DC 

Out  OUT 


a  he. 


Out  came  hia  mother, 

We 
Outci 

Weeping  bo  madly. 
All  auldted.  all  bridled. 

Strung  amior  be  wore  ; 
Homo  came  the  eaddle, 

But  he  nerormore. 

My  menduw  lies  ^reen, 

My  gamer  is  empty, 
My  cbdd  is  unborn. 

AU  saddled,  all  bridled. 
Sharp  weapons  he  bore : 

Home  came  tlie  paddle, 
But  be  m 


Saddled  and  bridled 
And  booted  mde  he  ; 

Toom  biuiio  cam  the  saddle. 
But  never  cam  he, 

"  Mj  meadow  lies  green, 
And  my  com  is  unsboni ; 

My  bam  is  too  big, 
And  mj  baby's  unborn." 

Saddled  and  bridled 
And  booted  rode  he ; 

Toom  home  cam  the  saddle, 


Professor  Longfellow  defends  himself  (I  learn)  from  the  chai^ 
of  imitation  in  this  case,  by  the  assertion  thut  he  did  triuisl»M 
from  Wolff,  but  that  Wolff  copied  from  Motherwell.  I  am 
williDg  to  believe  almost  anything  rather  than  so  gross  a  plagiir- 
ism  as  this  seems  to  be — but  there  are  difficulties  which  shonld 
be  cleared  up.  In  the  first  place  how  happens  it  that,  in  th< 
traiumisston  from  the  Scotch  into  the  German,  and  again  from 
the  German  into  the  English,  not  only  the  versiScaiion  should 
have  been  rigidly  preserved,  but  the  rhymes,  and  allUerationt  f 
Again;  how  ure  we  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Longftllow  with  hii 
known  lntimat«  acquaintance  with  Motherwell's  "Minstrels;'' 
did  not  at  once  recogniae  so  remttrkable  a  poem  when  hs  wti,  It 


Woiff?  I  have  now  before  me  a  large  volume  of  songs,  ballads, 
■~  collected  by  Wolff;  but  there  is  here  no  euch  poem — and, 
be  Bure,  il  should  not  be  sought  in  such  a  collection.  No 
llcetion  of  bis  emm  poems  \iaa  been  published,  and  ihe  piece  of 
lich  we  are  in  search  of  must  be  fugitive — unless,  indeed,  it  is 
luded  in  a  volume  of  Iranslatumt  from  various  tongues,  of 
lich  0.  L.  B.  Wolff  is  also  the  author — but  of  which  I  am 
able  to  obtwn  a  copy.*  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
re  the  poem  in  question  ia  to  be  found — but  in  thia  case  it  must 
ve  been  plainly  acknowledged  as  a  translation,  with  its  original 
iignaled.  How,  then,  could  Professor  Longfellow  have  trans- 
ed  it  as  original  with  Wolff?  These  are  mysteries  yet  to  be 
ved.  It  is  observable — peculiarly  so — that  the  Scotch  "Toom" 
left  untranslated  io  the  version  of  Graham's  Magazine.  Will 
be  found  that  the  same  omission  occurs  in  Wolff's  version? 
In  "The  Spanish  Student"  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  at  page  80. 
Q  be  found  what  follows  : 

aw  rV. — Prrciota'i  clmmbtT,     I 
1  feiA/e,  on  tchieh  are  JloKtm,     A  bird  singing  in 
Lara  tnleri  behind,  unpertfiued. 
Pntiota  read*. 

All  Irt  ■Ifrnlnil,  Be»iy  beul . 

Thng,  lh<m  only  iIh|.)h>  >i(  : 
Heigbo  I    I  wish  Victorian  were  here. 
I  know  Dot  what  it  ie  mukei  me  so  restles*  I 
TTiou  liltle  prisoDCT  with  thj  motly  coot, 
HiU  from  tAj  vaulted,  wir;  diuij^eoii  aingei 
Like  Ui«e  1  sm  k  captive,  and,  like  thee, 
I  have  a  geatJe  gnolvr.    L*ck-a-<]aj  1 


'  '"^''^"f  ■ 


Tblnki 


Titan  ipeakest  truly,  poetl  uid  methinka 
Kore  hearts  are  breaking  in  Ihia  world  of  oun 
Thw)  one  would  ray.     in  dietaot  villfigea 
And  Kititude*  renintc.  wbere  windn  have  wafted 
The  barbed  aeede  of  love,  or  birds  of  piuaage 
Scatlored  Ihsm  in  tlieir  flight,  do  Ibej  tuhe  nmt, 
And  grow  in  sileoce.  aod  iu  aileace  perish. 


*  Sammlung  vormglicher  Votk^ieder  der  bekaonteaten  Zfatioaen, 
ilheilt  lun  entea  male,  meCriach  in  das  Dentdie  obeTtncen.    Fran 
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Vlio  lieara  tbe  falling  of  the  forest  leaf  I 

Or  who  lakee  note  of  everj  flower  that  dies  ? 

Beigtio  I     I  -wieli  Vtctoriu  vould  coroe. 

Doloral     [Tumi  to  lay  dolm  her  book,  and ptrativei  lh»  Comt]   H»l 

iMra,    Senora,  puiloii  me. 

Frecioia.    How  s  thi>  I    Dolorei  I 

Xoro.    Pttidoo  too — 

Freaota.     Dolorri  I 

Lara.    Be  not  a]armi?d ;  I  fnund  no  une  in  waiting. 
If  I  haT6  been  too  bold 

Prtdoia  [fuming  her  bade  vjxm  Aimj.    You  are  too  bold  I 
Retire  I  retire,  and  leiive  me  1 

Lara.    Mj  dear  lady, 
FitBt  hear  me  I     1  beseech  jou,  let  me  spesk  t 
Tis  for  your  good  I  come. 

Pndma  [tuminif  towrd  kim  tcilk  indii/nation.']      Bt^oae  !  begun- ! 
Tou  are  the  Count  of  Lara,  but  your  deeOB 
Would  Riake  ttie  staCuea  uf  your  aiicedtora 
Blush  on  their  tumb^  I     la  it  Cai<tilian  honor, 
Ib  it  OaaiiUao  pride,  to  steal  in  hero 
Upon  a  fHeodleM  girl,  In  do  her  wrong  I 

0  shame  1  shame  I  shame  I  that  jou,  a  Dubteman, 
Should  be  so  litUe  noble  in  vour  tbDughls 

Aa  to  Bend  jrvuls  here  to  win  nij  love, 
And  tbiuk  to  buy  my  honor  with  yout  gold  I 

1  h»Te  no  wordfl  to  1«U  you  how  I  axna  you ! 
Begone  I  TTit  tighl  of  you  ii  hate/ni  tomtl 
Btgone,  I  wy  I 

K  few  passages  rarlher  on,  in  t!ie  eame  aoeiie,  wo  meet  tlie  fol- 
lowing itflge  directions  : — "  He  tries  to  etnirace  her,  ah*  ttarla 
back  and  draws  a  dagger  Jrom  her  bosom."     A  little  ^rther  slill 
and  "  Victorian  enters  behind."     Compare  all  this  with  a  "'  Scene 
&Bin  Politian,  an  Unpublished  Tragedy  by  Edgiir  A.  Poe,"  to  be 
fjnnd  io  the  seccnd  volume  of  the  "  SouLhcrn  Literary  Mesaaoger." 
The  8ci-'De  opens  nith  the  followiug  stage  directions  : 
A  lad^i  apartment,  (ri(A  a  m'ntiiHO  opnt  and  looking  into  a  garin. 
Lalage  in  defp  mourning,  reading  at  a  table,  on  vhich  lie  tome  toeh 
and  a  hand  mirror.    In  the  back  ffround,  Jacinta  leant  eardtitif  M 

the  baek  of  a  chair. 

Lalage  reading.    "  It  in  another  climate,  so  he  aftid. 
Bore  a  bright  go'lden  flower  but  uot  i'  Ihia  rail. 

[Pautet,  tvmi  oeer  tome  leaiiet,  and  then  ranwu*.] 
No  Uag'riDg  winters  there,  dih-  snow,  nor  shower, 
But  ocean  ever,  tfl  refresh  nnoJdnd, 
Breathea  Die  blirill  spirit  r.f  the  weaU-m  wind" 
Ob,  beautiful  I  mn-t  benuliful  \  how  liki- 
To  what  my  fever'd  soul  doLh  drtam  of  Hi'aven  ! 
0  happy  land  I  [poMc*,]  She  died — the  maiden  died — 
O  stiu  mo-e  happy  maiden  who  could'nt  die. 
Jttmta!     '  Taeinla  return*  no  oruiMr,  and  Lalage  prenntiy  niwnw] 
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Agaia  ■  *inii!Br  lale. 

Told  of  >  bcautcuu!'  dna'p  bej'uDd  [he  aea  I 

Tfana  iipeakvtii  one  FerduiBod  i'  the  wurds  uf  the  pUj, 

"She  died  full  young" — une  Bosaola  aoawera  him 

'  I  think  not  eo ;  bei  infeljcity 

Seemed  to  have  ypots  too  niiuiT.'    Ah  luckleu  lady  1 

Jaeinla  !     {Still  no  anmw.)     Here's  tt  far  stenier  •tocj 

But  like,  oh  very  like  in  iU  despair. — 

or  that  Egyptian  queen,  Tiuuing  eo  eoal; 

A  thoDBand  beuia.  lotung  at  l«i^  her  Dim. 

She  died.     Thus  mdeth  the  historj.  luid  bei  maids 

Lean  orer  her  aiid  weep — two  gentle  maida 

With  gentle  name*,  Eiroc  and  Chormioa 

Bainbow  and  DoTe— /arinfa  .' 

[JaeitUa  fitmity  iii  a  liiiKuaion  about  ctriain  jewels,  inatltM  hrr  tt 
Irea,  tcho  burili  iiUo  (card] 

Laiai/r.    Poor  Lalage  I  and  ii  it  come  to  this  t 

"thy  serrant  maid  I but  oourage  I — 'tis  but  a  Tipei 

Woom  thou  b*«t  cberiibed  to  eting  thee  to  the  soul  I 

[Taking  up  'Af  mirror.] 
Ba  1  here  at  leatt '«  a  friend — too  much  a  friend 
In  earlier  da;s — a  (Head  will  not  deceive  thee. 
Fair  nurror  and  true  I  now  letl  me,  for  thou  canst, 
I — ■  pret^  tale— and  heed  thou  not 
h  it  be  rife  with 


4 


llioal^it 

It  ap^aka  of  Bunken  ejea,  and  vaatcd 

And  beautj  long  ' -"     ■-- 

Of  Joj  departed- 


deo^#ed — remembera  ta4 
-Hope,  the  Setnph  Hope 
ibedt— D       ■       —  - 


iDiuned  and  entombo 

Low,  nd.  and  eolenui.  but  moat  audible 
Whiipera  uf  earl;  grnre  untimely  yawning 
For  ruined  nuud.    Fair  minor  and  true  I  thou : 
Hkou  had  DO  end  to  gain — no  heart  to  break. 
OMtiglioDe  Uod  who  9aid  be  loved — 
Titaa  true — he  fiU»e  I — Mm  I — &dae ! 

[^Whilt  the  tptaki  a  Monk  mtirt  her  api 
unebmnred.'] 

Moni.    Refuge  thou  hast 
S'a'eet  daughter  I  in  Heaven.    Think  of  eternal  things  1 
Oive  up  thy  ioul  to  penitence,  and  pray. 

Laiagt.  I  cannot  pray  I — m;  tool  it  at  war  with  Ood  1 
[Writing  Aiirnafly,] 
The  frightful  Miunds  of  merriment  betow 
Difturb  my  ■eoees— go,  1  cannot  ptay  I 
The  «w«et  tin  fmm  3ie  garden  worry  me  I 
TJIt  preeenoe  grieve*  me — go ! — thy  prieetly  raiment 
Fwt  me  with  dread — thv  ebony  cntdiix 
With  horror  and  awe  1 

Jftmi.     TTiink  of  tby  precious  »oul  1 

laiagt.    Think  of  my  eailv  days  I — think  of  my  b 
And  molher  in  Heaven '.  think  of  our  qiiiet  home 
And  the  rivulet  that  mn  before  the  door ! 
nunk  of  my  little  Bstrn  I — think  of  them  1 
And  thkik  of  me ! — think  of  my  troMing  km 
Vol.  UI.—  -  ■ 
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'e  before  the  thronn  ( 

Mont.     I  did, 

iaioje.     Tit  weU. 
Tliero  i>  a  tov  were  fitting  should  be  made — 
A.  aacred  tow,  imperative,  and  urgtnt — 

Mimk,    Daughter,  (his  leal  u  well 

Laiape.    Falber  I  thia  zeal  is  anything  but  well 
Hast  thuu  a  cniciGz  fit  for  thin  UuDg  ? 
A  crucifix  whtireon  to  register 
A  pioiu  mw  t    [Hi  Aaticb  ker  Alt  o«m.} 

Not  that— oh  I  no  1— no  !  no  !     [SlutMmng.'] 
Not  thut  I  not  thiLt  t    I  tell  thee,  bolv  man. 
Thy  raimeola  nod  thy  ebony  crow  affiigfat  me  1 
Sbmd  bock  I     I  bave  a  crud&i  myself — 
/  have  a  cnidfix  I     Methuiks  'twere  fitting 
The  deed— the  vow— the  fftrobol  of  the  dee*!— 
And  the  dn^l's  rcginter  should  tally,  tjitber  ! 
Behold  the  crota  wherewith  a.  tow  like  mine 
[s  written  in  Heaven  t 

\^Draaa  a  eroti-haBdied  ^agnfr  mid  raitei  U  on  higK] 

Monk.    T\sy  words  are  madttesa,  daughter  I 
And  speali  a  purpoeo  unholy — thy  lipa  are  liTid — 
Thine  eyes  are  wild— tempt  not  the  wrath  divine — 
Pause  ere  too  late  1 — oh  I  Be  not — be  not  rash  1 
Swear  not  tlie  oath — iih  I  sweai  it  not  t 

Lalagt.     Tia  Bwom  I 

The  coincidencea  here  are  too  markedly  peculiar  lo  be  giaa- 
sayed.  Tlie  sitting  at  tbo  table  with  books,  eta — the  flonan  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  garden  on  the  other — the  presence  of  tba 
pert  maid — the  reading  aloud  froni  the  book — the  pausing  and 
commentjug^the  plaiiitivenees  of  nhat  is  read,  in  accordanea 
with  ihe  sorrow  of  the  reader — the  abstraction — the  frequent 
calling  of  the  maid  by  name — the  reftiaul  of  the  maid  to  afr 
Bwer^tbe  jewels — the  "  begone  " — the  unseen  entrance  of  a  thiid 
person  from  behind — -and  the  drawing  of  the  dagger — ar«  pcJnti 
sulBciently  noticeable  to  ratablisb  at  least  the  imilaiion  beyond 
all  doubt.  Let  us  now  compare  the  cone,  jding  lines  of  Mr.  Lon^ 
fellow's  "  AutuiTiD  "  with  that  of  Mr.  Bryant's  "  ThanatopeU." 
Mr.  B.  has  it  thus  : 

So  liTe.  tlukt  when  Ihy  summons  lames  to  join 

The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 

To  that  myilerious  realm  where  each  shall  take 

His  ciuunt>«r  io  the  ailenl  halla  of  Death, 
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Thon  go  not,  like  the  qiUHTy  bIbtb  at  nigbt, 
SoomgeJ  to  bi*  dimgeon  ;  but,  suatained  lad  tootiied 
Br  aa  nu&lleriiig  trutt,  Rpptuach  thy  gnve. 
Like  one  who  wrapi  tbe  drBper;  of  hia  Oouch 
About  him,  uut  lies  down  to  pleaeant  dreuu. 

Mr.  L.  thus : 

To  him  the  wind,  aje  nnd  the  jcllow  Ikbtm 
Shall  haTB  a  voice  and  gi»B  hiin  elnqneot  tm 
He  ibkll  to  hear  tlie  aolemn  hymu  that  Death 
Hal  lifted  up  for  all.  that  Lc  uliaU  go 
1^  bis  long  resting-phux  without  a  lei 

A^in,  in  bia  "  Prelude  to  the  Voices  of  tlie  Night,"  Mr.  Lan|; 
fellow  Bays  : 

Look  theo  into  thine  heart  and  mite  I 
Sir  Pliilip  Sidney  in  the  "  Aatrophal  and  Stella"  has  : 

Foole,  said  m;  Muse  tn  me,  loolce  in  thy  heart  and  write  \ 
Again — in  Longfellow's  "  Midnight  Mass  "  we  read  : 

And  the  huoded  nlnuds  tiks  friars, 
Tha  Lady  in  Milton's   "Conius"  says: 

When  the  ^^j-hooded  even 

Uke  a  Had  Tolarist  in  palraer'a  weeda. 

And  again  :— these  lines  by  ProfeBsor  Longfellow  v 
membored  by  everybody : 

Alt  is  Icsig  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  heart*,  though  Etout  and  brave, 
Still  like  mi;fflud  drums  are  besting 

Puneret  morchea  to  the  grave. 

But  if  any  one  will  turn  to  page  66  of  John  Sharps 's  edition 
of  Henry  Headley's  "  Select  Beauties  of  Andent  Englieh  Poetry," 
pablibhed  at  London  in  1810,  he  will  tberu  find  an  Exequy  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  by  Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichetler,  and 

tlierein  al^o  the  following  lines,  where  the  author  is  speaking  of 
following  bis  wife  to  tke  ffravt : 

But  hark  1  my  pvlK.  liki  a  tofl  drum. 
BtaU  mj  appmach — tells  thee  I  oome  I 
And  aluir  huwe'er  my  marcltt  ba, 
I  shall  at  last  eit  dotm  b;  thee. 

Were  I  disposed,  indeed,  to  push  this  subject  any  farther,  I 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  culling,  from  the  works  of  the  au- 
thor of  "Outro  Mer,"  a  score  or  two  of  imitations  quite  an  pal- 
pable as  any  upon  which  I  have  inwted.     The  foct  tX  the  watUa. 
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k,  that  tbe  friends  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  w  br  from  ondv taking  ta 
talk  abont  my  "earjang  littlen«H"  in  dialing  Mr.  Itf^fcDw 
with  imitation,  ihould  hare  given  me  credit,  under  the  cttCBB- 
■taDces,  for  great  moderation  in  oharging  him  with  imitatifle 
alone.  Had  I  acouied  him,  in  lond  tarma,  of  muiiflMt  and  coa- 
tinnoiu  plagiaiiMU,  I  ahonld  bnt  have  echoed  the  aentiment  of 
every  man  of  latten  in  the  land  beyond  the  immediate  inflneM 
of  tbe  Longfellow  coterie.  And  unoe  I,  "  knowing  what  I  knor 
and  aeeing  what  I  have  wen  " — anbmittiiig  in  my  own  penoa  to 
aectuationa  of  plagiaram  for  the  very  una  of  thia  gentlamn 
against  myself — einoa  I  oontanted  myaeU^  neyertfaeleaa,  witk 
■imply  setting  forth  tbe  meriU  of  tbe  poet  in  the  itrongeit  li^ 
whenerer  an  opportnni^  was  affiirded  me,  can  it  be  oonndacd 
either  decorona  or  equitable  on  the  part  of  Profeasor  Longftllo* 
to  beset  me,  npon  my  first  sdventnring  an  infinitesimal  aentme 
of  dispraise,  with  ridiculous  anonymous  letters  from  his  friendly 
and  moreover,  with  mnliee  prepense,  to  instigate  againat  me  tk 
pretty  little  witch  entitled  "  Miss  Walter ;"  advising  her  and  in- 
atructjng  her  to  pierce  me  to  death  with  the  needles  of  innii- 
merablo  epigrams,  rendered  unnecessarily  and  therefore  cmelly 
painful  to  my  feelings,  by  being  first  carefnily  deprived  of  tlis 
point  t 

It  should  not  bo  supposed  that  I  feel  myself  individuallj 
af^eved  in  the  letter  of  Cutis.  He  hu  praised  me  even  men 
than  he  has  blamed-  In  replying  to  him,  my  design  baa  been  to 
place  fiurly  and  dir  jnclly  before  tbe  literary  public  oertain  prind- 
pies  of  criticism  for  which  I  have  been  long  contending,  and 
which,  through  ^heer  misrepresentation,  wer«  in  danger  of  beiag 
mijunderstood. 

HanuE:  brought  tbe  subject,  in  this  view,  to  a  dose,  I  now  M 
at  liberty  to  add  a  few  words,  by  way  of  freeing  myself  of  any 
suspicion  of  malevolence  or  disrourlray.  The  thesis  of  my  argn- 
roent,  in  t^eneral.  has  been  the  definition  of  tbe  grounds  on  whidi 
a  cImi^  of  pli^nrism  may  be  based,  and  of  the  spades  of  ratio- 
dnr»tion  by  which  it  is  to  be  wuHisbod  :  that  is  all.  It  will  be 
*«en  by  any  one  who  shall  take  the  trouble  to  njad  what  I  hare 
•ritten,  that  I  m»ke  ho  ohaige  of  moral  delin<fnencv  agxiost  other 
Mr.  Loi^llow.  Mr.  AMridi.  o-  -d :— ind«d,  lest  in  thi 
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heat  of  jirguiueni,  I  msy  have  uttt-red  any  words  which  may 
admit  of  bein^-  lorturcd  iuto  such  an  interpretation,  I  bere  full; 
ditclaim  tfa«iu  upon  tbe  spoL 

In  fiict,  the  one  strong  point  of  defence  for  lii«  friends  has  been 
unaocounUbly  ntgtected  byOutia.  To  attempt  the  rebutting  ofa 
cb&rge  of  plagianBiu  by  the  bruad  assertion  that  no  sucli  thing  as 
plagiariitin  exists,  a  a  sotticism,  and  no  more — but  there  would 
have  been  nothing  of  unreason  in  rebutting  tbe  charge  as  urged 
either  i^ainst  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  Aldrich,  or  Mr.  Hood,  by  the  , 
proposition  that  no  true  poet  can  be  guilty  of  a  meanness — that 
the  coDveree  of  the  proposition  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Should  there  be  found  any  one  wilting  to  dispute  with  me  this 
point,  I  would  Jediue  the  disputation  on  the  ground  that  my 
arguments  are  no  arguments  to  him. 

It  appeurs  to  niu  lliaL  what  seems  to  be  the  gross  inconiiUtency 
of  plagiarism  as  perpetrnU^d  by  a  poet,  is  very  easily  thus  resolv-  ' 
ed  : — the  poetic  sentiment  (even  without  refereiicu  to  the  poetic 
power)  implies  a  peculiarly,  perhaps  an  abnormally  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful,  with  a  longing  for  its  usiiimilation,  or 
»bsorpliou,  into  the  poetic  identity.  What  the  poet  intensely 
admires,  becomes  thuH,  b  veiy  fact,  altliough  only  partially,  a  poi^ 
tion  of  hiH  own  intellect  It  has  a  secondary  oris^nation  within  ■ 
liis  own  suul—an  origination  alu^ethur  apart,  although  springing, 
from  its  primary  origination  from  without.  Tlie  poet  is  thus  po*- 
Msaed  by  another's  thought,  and  cannot  be  said  to  take  of  it,  pos- 
acAiiion.  But,  in  L-itlier  view,  he  thoroughly  feels  it  us  kia  men — 
and  this  feeling  is  counteracted  only  by  the  sensible  prestnce  of 
its  trua,  palpable  origin  in  the  volume  from  which  he  has  derived 
it — an  origin  whidi,  in  the  long  lapse  of  years  it  is  almost  im- 
possible not  to  forget — for  in  tbe  meantime  the  thought  itself  is 
forgotten.  But  the  frailest  associatiou  will  regenerate  it — ^it 
springs  u]i  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  new  birth— iU  absolute  origi- 
nality is  not  even  a  malUrr  of  suspicion — and  when  the  poet  has 
written  it  and  printed  it,  and  on  its  account  is  charged  with 
plt^arism,  there  will  be  no  one  in  the  world  more  entirely  as- 
tounded tlian  himself.  Now  from  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  liability  to  accidents  of  this  charucter  is  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  jioetic  sent, 3  !nt--of  the  suaceptibilitj  in  V\i%  \i<«'u«k 
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improsion ;  and  in  fiti'l  all  literary  liistory  dumonslrates  that,  foi 
the  moat  frequcnf  and  palpable  plagiarisms,  we  must  search  ibt 
works  of  the  moal  eminent  poets. 
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A  BiooRAPtiisT  of  Berryer  cftlls  him  "  Chomme  qui  dani  m 
dacription,  dentande  le  plus  (/rande  quanlite  poseible  rTantithtM^ 
— but  that  ever  recurring  topic,  the  decline  of  the  drama,  seem 
to  have  consumed,  of  Inte,  more  of  the  material  in  question  thai 
would  have  sufficed  for  a  dozen  prime  ministers — -even  admttting^ 
them  to  be  French.  Ever;  trick  of  thought,  and  ever^  harlequin* 
ade  of  phrase  have  been  put  in  operation  for  tho  purpose  "# 
nier  et  qui  est,  et  d"  expliqver  ee  qui  n'wt  pai." 

Ce  qui  n'esl  pas : — for  the  drama  has  »io(  dedtned.  The  fiwti 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  case  seem  to  be  these.  The  great  op- 
ponent to  Progress  is  Conservatism.  In  other  words — the  grett 
adversary  of  Invention  is  Imitation: — the  propositions  ub  in 
spirit  identical.  Just  as  an  art  is  imitative,  is  it  stationary.  Iba 
most  imitative  arts  are  the  most  prone  to  repose — and  the  ooo- 
verse.  Upon  the  utilitarian — upon  the  business  arts,  where  Ne- 
cessity impels,  Invention,  Necessity's  well-understood  ol&pring,  B 
ever  in  attendance.  And  Liie  less  we  see  of  the  mother  the  less 
we  behold  of  the  child.  No  one  complains  of  the  decline  of  the 
art  of  Engineering.  Here  the  Reason,  which  never  retrt^radat, 
or  reposes,  is  called  into  play.  But  let  us  glance  at  Scalptnra. 
We  are  not  vmrse,  here,  than  the  aucienbt,  let  pedanttj  aaj  whM 
It  may,  (the  Venus  of  Canovais  worth,  at  any  time,  twoof  that  of 
Cleomenes,)  but  it  is  equally  certfun  that  we  have  mitde,  Jnfpn- 
eral,  no  advances ;  and  Sculpture,  properly  considered,  is  perfaapi 
the  most  imitative  of  all  arts  which  have  a  rii^ht  to  the  title  of 
Art  at  all.  Looking  next  at  Painting,  we  fiud  that  we  hare  to 
boast  of  progress  only  in  the  ratio  of  the  inferior  imitativeness  of 
Painting,  when  compared  with  Sculpture.  As  far  indeed  a*  we 
have  any  means  of  judging,  our  improvement  has  been 
ly  little,  and  did  we  know  anything  of  ancient  Art,  in  this 
meat,   we    might  be    utoMSibed  at  discovering  that    wo    iai 


hare  (o  I 
enessof 

td  a*  we  J 

ceedii^  I 

idepafi-  I 

wo   had  I 


■dvaitced  even  far  less  than  we  suppose.  As  regards  Architecture, 
nhatuver  prugT«ss  ne  have  made,  has  been  precisely  iq  ibose  par- 
ticulnrs  wLicli  have  :io  reference  to  imitation  :— thiit  is  to  say  we 
have  improved  the  utilitarian  and  not  the  ornamental  provincea 
of  the  art.  Where  Keaaon  predominated,  we  advanced ;  nbere 
mere  Feeling  or  Taste  was  the  guide,  we  remained  as  we  were. 

GsmiDg  to  the  Drama,  we  shall  see  that  in  its  mechanisms  we 
Lave  made  progress,  while  in  its  spirituality  we  have  done  little  or 
nothing  for  centuries  certainly— and,  perhaps,  little  or  nothing  for 
tLoufands  of  years.  And  this  is  because  what  wo  term  the 
spirituality  of  the  drama  is  precisely  its  imitative  portion — is  ex- 
iKliy  that  portion  which  distinguishes  it  as  one  of'the  principal  of 
the  imiUktive  arts. 

Sculptors,  paintere,  dramatists,  are,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  material, — their  spiritual  material — imitators — conservatists 
— prone  to  repose  in  old  Feeling  and  in  antique  Taste.  For  this 
reason — and  for  this  reason  only — the  arts  of  Sculpture,  Painting 
Mid  the  Drama  have  not  advajiced— or  have  advanced  feebly,  and 
inversely  in  the  ratio  of  their  imitativeneas. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  either  baa  dKlintd.  Alt  wtm 
to  have  declined,  because  they  Lave  remained  stationary  while  the 
roultitudinouB  otlier  arts  (of  reason)  have  llitted  bo  rapidly  by 
them.  In  the  same  manner  the  traveller  by  railroad  can  imagine 
that  the  trees  by  the  wayside  are  retrograding.  The  trees  in  this 
case  are  absolutely  stationary — but  the  Drama  has  not  been  alto- 
gether so,  altliougb  its  progress  has  been  so  slight  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  general  etfect — that  of  seeming  retrc^radation 
or  decline. 

This  seeming  retrogrndation,  however,  is  lo  all  practical  intenla 
an  absolute  one.  Whether  the  drama  has  declined,  or  whether 
it  has  merely  remained  stationary,  is  a  point  of  no  importance,  su 
far  as  concerns  the  public  encouragement  of  the  drama.  It  is 
unsupported,  in  either  case,  because  it  does  not  deserve  support. 

Bu(  'f  this  stagnation,  or  deterioration,  grows  out  of  the  very 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  drama  itself,  ns  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
imitative  arts,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  remedy  shall  be  applied — 
since  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  ali^r  the  nature  of  the  art,  and  y«t 
leare  it  the  art  which  itnow  ist 


We  have  already  spoken  of  tLe  improvements  effected  in  ArcM- 
lecture,  in  all  its  iililitarian  depai-tmeDt^i,  snd  in  the  Drama,  at  aU 
the  points  of  its  mechanism.  "  Wherever  Beuaoo-  predominMa 
we  advaiice;  where  mere  Feeling  or  Taste  ia  the  gnjde^  we  n- 
main  as  we  are,"  We  wish  now  to  suggest  that,  by  the  engraft- 
ing of  RensoD  upon  Feeling  and  Taste  we  shall  be  able,  and  thta 
alone  shall  be  able,  to  force  the  mod.rn  drama  into  ibe  produc- 
tion of  any  profitable  fruit. 

At  present,  what  is  it  we  do !  We  are  content  if,  with  Feeliif 
and  Taste,  a  dramatist  does  on  other  dramatisU  have  done.  Tbt 
most  successful  of  the  more  immediately  modern  pUywrighli 
haa  been  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  to  play  Sheridan  Enowles  seena 
to  be  the  higliest  ambition  of  our  writers  for  the  stage.  Now  th« 
author  of  "  The  Hunchback,"  possesses  what  we  are  weak  enough 
to  term  the  true  "  dramatic  feeling,"  and  this  true  dramalio  feel- 
ing he  has  manifiasted  in  the  most  preposterous  series  of  imilatwaa 
of  the  EUieabethan  dromn,  by  which  ever  mankind  were  insulted 
and  beguiled.  Not  only  did  he  adhere  to  the  old  plots,  the  old 
characters,  the  old  stage  conventionalitiee  throughout ;  but,  ht 
went  even  so  far  as  to  persist  in  the  obsolete  phraseojogisa.  of  the 
Elizabethan  period — -and  just  in  proportion  to  his  ob&^nocy  and 
absurdity  at  all  points,  did  we  pretend  to  like  him  the  beU£[,  and 
pretend  to  considei  him  a  graat  drnmatist. 

Pretend — for  every  particle  of  it  was  pretence.  Never  was  en- 
thusiasm more  utterly  false  than  that  which  so  mttny  *'  respectable 
audiences"  endeavored  to  get  up  for  these  plays — endeavored  to 
get  up,  first,  because  there  was  a  general  desire  to  see  the  dranu 
revive,  and  secondly,  because  we  hiid  been  all  along  entertainii^ 
the  fancy  that  "  the  decline  of  the  drams"  meant  littlcjjf^  any 
thing,  else  than  its  deviation  from  the  Elizabethan  routine — wid 
that,  consequently,  the  return  to  the  Elizabethan  routine  was,  and 
of  neces.iity  must  be,  the  revival  of  the  drama. 

But  if  the  principles  we  have  been  at  some  trouble  in  expUiii- 
ing,  are  true — and  most  profoundly  do  we  feel  them  to  be  so — if 
the  spirit  of  imitation  is,  in  fact,  the  real  source  of  drama's  stagna- 
tion— and  if  it  is  so  because  of  ihe  tendency  in  all  imitation  to 
render  Reason  subservient  to  Feeling  and  to  Taste — it  is  clear 
that  only  ij  deliberate  coimteracting  of  the   spirit,  and  of  the 
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teudoncy  of  the  spirit,  we  can  hope  to  succeed  in   the  drama's 
revival. 

The  first  thing  necessary  Is  to  burn  or  bury  the  "  old  models,"  •  ( 
and  to  forget,  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  ever  a  play  has  been 
penned.    The  second  thing  is  to  consider  denovo  what  are  tha\ 
eapabilUiGi  ^  the  drama — not  merely  what  hitherto  have  been  its 
conventional  purposes.     The  third  and  last  point  has  reference  to'> 
the  composition  of  a  play  (showing  to  the  fullest  extent  these  ca- 
pabilities) conceived  and  constructed  with  Feeling  and  with  Taste, 
but  with  Feeling  and  Taste  guided  and  controlled  in  every  par- 
ticular by  the  details  of  Reason — of  Common  Sense — in  a  word, 
of  a  Natural  Art 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  meantime,  that  towards  the  good  end  in 
view,  much  may  be  effected  by  discriminative  criticism  on  what 
has  already  been  done.  The  field,  thus  stated,  is  of  course,  prac- 
tically illimitable — and  to  Americans  the  American  drama  is  the 
special  point  of  interest.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  a  series  of 
papers,  to  take  a  somewhat  deliberate  survey  of  some  few  of  the 
most  noticeable  American  plays.  We  shall  do  this  without  refer- 
ence either  to  the  date  of  the  composition,  or  its  adaptation  for 
the  closet  or  the  stage.  We  shall  speak  with  absolute  frankness 
both  of  merits  and  defects — our  principal  object  being  understood 
not  as  that  of  mere  commentary  on  the  individual  play — but  on 
the  drama  in  general,  and  on  the  American  drama  in  especial,  of 
which  each  individual  play  is  a  constituent  part.  We  will  com- 
mence at  once  with 


TORTESA,    THE    USURER. 


This  is  the  third  dramatic  attempt  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  particularly  successful,  since  it  has  received,  both  on 
the  stage  and  in  the  closet,  no  stinted  measure  of  commendation. 
This  success,  as  well  as  the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  will 
justify  us  in  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  play  than  might,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  be  desirable. 

The  story  runs  thus: — Tortesa,  an  usurer  of  Florence,  and 

whose  character  is  a  mingled  web  of  good  and  evil  feelings,  geta 

into  his  possession  the  palace  and  lands  of  a  certain  Count  Fal 

cone.    The  usurer  would  wed  the  daughter  (Isabella)  of  Falcon*^ 

not  through  love,  but,  in  his  own  wo*  is, 

14* 


To  pletse  •  devil  that  inlinUte  him — 
ia  fact,  to  mortify  tha  pride  of  the  nobility,  and  avenge  bimself 
of  tbeir  scorn.  He  therefore  barguins  with  Falcone  \it  uurow- 
Bouled  villain]  for  the  hand  of  Isabella.  The  de«ij  of  the  Faltnoe 
property  is  restored  to  the  Count,  upon  as  agreeiDeot  that  the 
lady  sball  marry  the  usurer — this  contract  Iwing  invalid  tfaould 
Falcone  change  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  marriage,  or  should  tha 
maiden  demur — but  valid  should  the  wedding  be  prevented 
through  any  fault  of  Tortesa,  or  through  any  accident  not  spring- 
ing from  the  will  of  the  father  or  child.  The  fintt  scene  makti 
us  aware  of  this  bargiun,  and  introduces  us  to  Zippa,  a  glover'a 
daughter,  who  resolves,  with  a  view  of  befriending  LiabelU,  la 
feign  a  love  for  Tortesa,  [which,  in  fact,  she  partially  feels,]  hoping 
thus  to  break  off  tlie  match. 

The  second  scene  makes  us  acquainted  with  n  yonng  painter, 
(Aagelo,)  poor,  but  of  hij;;h  talents  and  ambition,  and  with  hit 
servant,  (Tomasci,)  an  old  bottle-lo^'ing  rascal,  cntert^ning  do  vary 
exalted  opinion  of  his  master's  ahilities.  Tomaso  does  some 
injury  to  a  picture,  and  Angelo  is  about  to  run  hira  through  thii 
body,  when  he  is  interrupted  by  a  sudden  visit  from  the  Dake  of 
Florence,  attended  by  Falcone.  The  Duke  ia  enraged  at  the  roni^ 
aerous  attempt,  but  admires  the  pmndngs  in  the  studio.  Finding 
that  the  rage  of  the  great  man  will  prevent  his  patronage  if  ht 
knows  the  aggressor  as  the  artist,  Angelo  passes  off  Tomaso  m 
himself,  (Angela,)  making  an  exchange  of  names.  Tliis  is  a  poiAt 
of  some  importance,  as  it  introduces  the  true  Angelo  to  a  job^ 
which  he  had  long  coveted- — the  painting  of  the  portrait  of  bt' 
bella,  of  whose  beauty  be  had  become  enamored  through  r«porb 
The  Duke  wishes  the  portrait  painted.  Falcone,  however,  o% 
account  of  a  promise  to  Torteea,  would  have  objected  to  adroit  t^i 
his  daughter's  presence  the  handsome  Angelo,  but  in  regKrd  tt< 
Tomaeo,  has  no  scruple.  Supposing  Tomaso  to  be  Angela  unA 
the  artist,  the  count  writes  a  note  to  Isabella,  requiriDg  her  "Ht 
admit  the  painter  Angelo."  The  real  Angelo  is  thus  admitted  . 
He  and  the  ludy  love  at  first  sight,  {much  in  the  manner  of  RooM 
and  J  uliet,)  eirch  ignorant  of  the  other's  attachment. 

The  third  scene  of  the  second  act  is  occupied  with  a  oonvena* 
t'lon  between  Falcone  and  Tortevv  during  which  a  lettor  arrim 
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am  the  Dakc,  who,  having  heard  of  the  iuteiidcd  £a<;nfice  of 
abella,  ofierii  tu  rudeeiQ  the  Count's  laudd  aud  palace,  aod  Jesirea 
m  to  preserre  his  daughter  for  a  certain  Count  Julian.  But 
abelta, — who,  beforij  seeing  Angelo,  had  beeu  willing  to  saurifics 
irself  for  her  father's  sake,  and  who,  since  seuiog  him,  Lad  eu- 
rtained  bopca  of  escaping  the  hateful  maCcb  through  means  of  a 
ot  entered  into  by  hereelf  and  ZippB — Isabella,  we  say,  1b  now  in 
:spair.  To  gain  time,  she  at  once  feigns  a  love  fur  the  usurer, 
id  indignantly  rejects  the  proposal  of  the  Duke.  The  hour  for 
e  wedding  draws  near.  The  lady  haa  prepared  a  sleeping  po^on, 
boee  effecU  reaemble  those  of  death.  (Romeo  and  JulieL)  She 
fallows  it — knowing  that  her  supposed  corpse  would  lie  at  night, 
irsuant  to  an  old  custom,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
'lieving  that  Angelo — whose  love  for  herself  ahe  has  elicited,  by 
Btratagcm,  from  his  own  lips— will  watch  by  the  body,  in  the 
resgtb  of  his  devotiun.  Her  ultimate  design  (we  may  suppose, 
r  it  is  not  told,)  is  to  confess  all  to  h«r  lover,  on  her  revival,  and 
TOW  herself  upon  bis  protection — tlidr  marriage  being  conceal- 
I,  and  herself  regarded  as  dead  by  the  world.  Zippa,  who  really 
ves  Angelo — (her  luve  for  Tortesa,  it  must  be  understood,  is  a 
ry  equivocal  feeling,  for  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  tliat  Mr.  Willis 
i^es  her  love  both  at  the  same  time) — Zippa,  who  really  hvea 
ogeW — who  has  discovered  fais  passion  for  Isabella — and  who,  aa 
ill  as  tlmt  lady,  believes  that  the  painter  will  watch  the  corpse  is 
e  cathedral, — determines,  through  jealousy,  to  prevent  his  so 
ling,  and  with  this  tiew  informs  Tortesa  that  sic  bus  learned  it 
be  Angelo's  design  to  steal  the  body, /or  artiilieal  pitrpotei, — 
short  as  b  model  to  be  used  ia  his  studio.  The  usurer,  in  con- 
quence,  seU  a  guard  at  the  doors  of  the  citliedral.  This  guard 
■es,  in  fact,  prevent  the  lover  from  wal«hing  the  corpse,  hut,  it 
ipeaiB,  does  not  prevent  the  lady,  on  her  revival  and  disappoint- 
ent  in  nut  st-eing  tlie  one  she  sought,  from  passing  unperceived 
tm  the  church.  Weakened  by  her  long  sleep,  she  wander* 
mleesly  through  the  streets,  and  at  length  finds  herdel^  when 
ist  sinking  witli  exliuustioti,  at  the  door  of  her  father.  Sbe  has 
I  resoufse  hut  to  knook.  The  Count,  who  here,  we  must  say, 
to  ™^  much  as  Thimble  of  old— the  knight,  we  mean,  of  the 
Mending  wife  " — m«ntaiitt  that  abe  b  dead,  wd  ■hata  ^^W  ^wg 
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h  her  hee.  In  other  words,  he  soppceei  it  to  be  the  gfaoifcef  Vt 
daughter  who  speaks ;  and  so  the  ladj  is  left  to  petish  on  Ai 
steps.  Meantime  Angelo  is  absent  from  honoMy  mtiemptiDg  to  gd 
aooeas  to  the  cathedral ;  and  his  servant  TomaeOy  takes  the  opp» 
tonity  of  absenting  himself  also,  and  of  indnlgin^  hos  bibdoa 
propensities  while  perambnlating  the  town.  He  finds  iMhsBs  ■ 
we  left  her ;  and  through  motives  which  we  will  leave  Mr.'WSi 
to  explain,  condncts  her  unresistingly  to  Angelo^  residence^  ssd 
~~deposit9  her  in  AngMn  bed.  The  artist  now  retnma — 'Tbidshi 
is  kicked  ont  of  doon — and  we  are  not  told,  bat  left  to  pwnusi^ 
that  a  fiill  explanation  and  perfect  nnderstanding  ate  hnN|[ht 
about  between  the  lady  and  her  lover. 

We  find  them,  next  morning,  in  the  studio,  where  stands  ksi* 
ing  against  an  easel,  the  portrait  (a  foil  leng^)  of  IsabeDa,  utt 
curtains  adjusted  before  it  The  stage-directions,  moreover,  is- 
form  us  that  "  the  back  wall  of  the  room  is  saeh  as  to  ferm  i 
natural  ground  for  the  picture.**  While  Angelo  is  oeeopied  it 
retouching  it,  he  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Tortesa  with  t 
guard,  and  is  accused  of  having  stolen  the  corpse  from  the  ssn^ 
tuar}' — the  lady,  meanwhile,  having  stepped  behind  the  curtsio. 
The  usurer  insists  upon  seeing  the  painting,  with  a  view  of  ason*- 
taining  whether  any  new  touches  had  been  put  upon  it,  wludi 
would  argue  an  examination,  poit  mortem,  of  those  charms  of 
neck  and  bosom  which  the  linng  Isabella  would  not  have  unveil- 
ed. Resistance  is  vain — the  curtain  is  torn  down  ;  but  to  tbs 
surprise  of  Angelo,  the  lady  herself  is  discovered,  **  with  hsr 
hands  crossed  on  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
standing  motionless  in  the  frame  which  bad  contained  the  picture.* 
The  tabieau^  wo  are  to  belie%*e,  deceives  Tortesa,  who  steps  back 
to  contemplate  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  portrait  of  his  betroth- 
ed. In  the  meantime  the  guards,  having  searched  the  house,  find 
the  veil  which  had  been  thrown  over  the  imagined  corpse  in  the 
sanctuary  ;  and.  upon  this  evidence,  the  artist  is  carried  before  the 
Duke.  Here  he  is  accused,  not  only  of  sacrilege,  but  of  the  mur* 
der  of  Isabella,  and  is  about  to  be  condemned  to  death,  when  hii 
mistress  come»  forward  in  person  :  thus  resigning  herself  to  the 
nrarer  to  save  the  life  of  her  lover.  But  the  nobler  nature  of 
Tortesa  nov»  bv^mks  forth  :  and.  smitten  with  admiration  of  thf 


y's  conduct,  m  well  as  convinced  that  her  love  for  himself  was 
rned,  hp  rwiyns  lier  to  Angelo — although  now  feeling  nnd 
nowledging  for  the  first  time  that  a  fervent  love  baa,  in  his 
n  bosom,  luuunied  the  place  of  this  niijianthropic  Hinbition 
id),  hitherto,  had  alone  actuated  him  in  seeking  her  haud. 
reover,  he  endows  Isabella  with  the  lands  of  her  father  Falcone. 
t  lovers  are  than  made  happy.     The  usurer  weds  Zippa  ;  and 

curtain  drops  upon  the  promise  of  the  Duke  to  honor  the 
ible  nuptials  with  his  presence. 

ITiis  story,  as  we  have  pven  it,  hangs  better  together  (Mr.  Willis 
I  pardon  our  modesty)  and  is  altogether  more  easily  compre- 
ided,  than  in  the  words  of  the  play  itself.     We  have  really  put 

best  face  upon  the  matter,  and  presented  the  whole  in  the 
iplest  and  clearest  light  in  our  power.  We  mean  to  say  that 
ortfiAa"  (partaking  largely,  in  this  respect,  of  the  drama  of 
■vantes  and  Calderon)  is  over-clouded — rendered  misty — by  a 
rid  of  unnecessary  and  impertinent  intrigue.  This  folly  was 
ipted  by  the  Spanish  comedy,  and  is  imitated  by  ok,  with  the 
B  of  imparting  "action,"  "busineas,"  "vivacity."'  But  viva- 
r,  however  desirable,  can  be  attained  in  many  other  ways,  and 
learly  purchased,  indeed,  when  the  price  is  intelligibility. 
[Tie  truth  is  that  can/  has  never  attuned  a  more  owl-like  dig- 
r  than  in  the  discussion  of  dramatic  principle.  A  modem 
je  critic  is  nothine,  if  not  a  lofty  contemner  of  all  things  sim- 

and  direct.  He  delights  in  mystery — revels  in  mystification 
las  transcendental  notions  concerning  P.  S.  and  O.  P.,  and 
ks  about  "stage  business  and  stage  efibct,"  as  if  he  were  dis- 
sing  the  differential  calculus.  For  much  of  all  this,  we  ara 
ebted  to  the  somewhat  over-profonnd  criticisms  of  Augustus 
lUiam  Schleget. 

But  the  diela  of  .-mnmnn  nfii,<n-  to  of  nniversal  application, 
1,  touching  this  matter  of  intrigue,  if,  from  its  superabundance, 

are  compelled,  even  in  tlie  quiet  and  critical  permal  of  a  play, 
pause  frequently  and  reflect  long — to  re-read  passages  over  and 
!r  again,  for  the  pur|K>5e  of  gathering  their  bearing  upon  the 
ole — of  raaintiiining  in  onr  mind  n  general  connexion — what 
1  fatigue  can  result  from  the  exertion!  How  then  when  we 
ol— wlenthi 
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haps,  in  themselvet,  bat  important  when  otmmimnd  in  idaboBli 
the  plot — are  hurried  and  hlnrmfl  rrrnr  in  thit  tliitltriTg  nwnri 
ation  of  some  miserable  rantipole,  or  omitted  altogether  thnn|^ 
the  oonstitational  lapse  of  memory  so  peoaliar  to  those  Iq^  of 
the  age  and  stage,  bedight  (from  being  of  no  eonoeifable  hm)  » 
pemameraries  f  For  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  btoct 
kUrigue  (we  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  the  German  criliei) 
appertain  generally,  indeed  altogether,  to  the  efter-thgnghti  of 

-' ;  the  drama — to  the  underplots — are  met  with,  cooseqnently,  k 
^.  ^  >.  the  mouth  of  the  laoquies  and  chamber-maids — ^and  are  thns  eoih 
signed  to  the  tender  merdes  of  the  MtMm  mtnorai.  Of  eovns  wi 
get  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  what  is  going  on  before  pnr  cjei 
^^  >,  Action  after  action  ensues  whose  mystery  we  cannot  onlock  wkh- 
out  the  little  key  which  these  barbarians  hare  thrown  away  sal 
lost  Our  weariness  increases  in  proportion  to  the  nambercf 
these  embarrassments,  ^nAJf  tfc^  pl|y  gicipe  damnation  at  all,  it 

i^  escapes  in  tpiU  of  that  intrigue  to  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ta, 
{He  author  attributes  his  success,  and  which  he  will  persist  ii 
valuing  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  misapplied  labor  it  has  cost 
him. 

But  dramas  of  this  kind  are  said,  in  our  customary  parlance,  to 
*^  abound  in  ploty  W&  have  never  yet  met  any  one,  howcTier, 
who  could  tell  us  what  precise  ideas  he  connected  with  the  phrsie. 
A  mere  succession  of  incidents,  even  the  most  spirited,  will  no 
more  constitute  a  plot,  than  a  multiplication  of  zeros,  even  tht 
most  infinite,  will  result  in  the  production  of  a  unit.  This  all  will 
admit — but  few  trouble  themselves  to  think  farther.  .]3i£. com- 
mon notion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  mere  complexity^  but  a  plot, 
properly  understood,  is  perfect  only  inasmuch  as  we  shall  find 
ourselves  unable  to  detach  from  it  or  disarrange  any  single  inci- 
dent involved,  without  destruction  to  the  mass.  This  we  sayii 
the  point  of  perfection — a  point  never  yet  attained,  bnt  not  on 
that  a_x>unt  unattainable.  Practically,  we  may  oozuideca^iJiA 
as  of  high  excellence,  when  no  one  of  its  component  parts  shall  \^ 
susceptible  of  removed  without  detriment  to  the  whole.^  Here,  in* 
deed,  is  a  vast  lowering  of  the  demand — and  with  less  than  Ihii 
no  writer  of  refined  taste  should  content  himself. 

As  this  subject  is  not  only  in  itself  of  great  importance,  but 
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will  have  at  nil  points  a  bearitig  upon  what  we  shall  say  hcruifter, 
in  the  exaiiuDaUon  o(  vitnoUK  pluys,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
qnoting  from  the  "  Democratic  Review''  some  parages  (of  our 
own)  which  enter  more  parucularly  iuto  the  rationale  of  the  aub- 
jeol: 

"  Alt  the  Bridgewat«r  treatises  have  failed  in  noticing  the  grtat 
idioayncrasy  in  the  Divine  system  of  adaplatioD : — that  idiosjm- 
crasf  which  stamps  the  adaptation  iis  divine,  in  distinction  from 
tbat  which  is  the  worli  of  merely  human  con  struct!  veness.  I 
speali  of  th(!  complete  mutuality  of  adaptation.  For  example  :— 
in  human  constructions,  a  particular  cause  has  a  particular  effect 
— a  particular  purpose  bringa  about  a  particular  object ;  but  we 
G«e  no  reciprodty.  The  effect  does  not  re-act  upon  the  cause — 
the  object  does  not  chnnge  relations  with  the  purpo^;.  In  Divine 
constructions,  the  object  is  either  object  or  purpose  as  we  chooM 
to  regard  it,  while  the  purpose  is  cither  purpose  or  object ;  so  that 
we  can  never  (abstractly — without  concretion — without  reference 
t«  facts  of  the  moment)  decide  which  is  which. 

"  For  secondary  example ; — In  polar  climates,  the  human  frame, 
to  maintain  ite  animal  heat,  requires,  Cor  combustion  in  the  capil- 
lary system,  an  abundant  supply  of  highly  azotized  food,  &iich  as 
train  oil.  Again : — in  polar  climates  nearly  the  sole  food  t^orded 
man  is  the  oil  of  abundant  seals  and  whales.  Now  whether  is 
oil  at  hand  because  imperatively  demanded!  or  whether  is  it  the 
only  thing  demanded  because  the  only  thing  to  be  obtained)  It 
is  impossible  to  say : — there  is  an  absolute  redptocity  of  adaptation 
for  which  we  seek  in  v.iin  among  the  works  of  man. 

"The  BtidgewBter  tractista  may  have  avoided  this  point,  on 
account  of  ilfi  apparent  tendency  to  overthrow  the  idea  of  eaum 
in   general — consequently  of  u  First  Cause— of  God.     BuL.U  b    "^jili 
more  probable  that  they  have  failed  to  perceive  what  no  one  pr^  ("^ 
ceding  them  has,  to  my  knowle-ige,  perceived. 

"The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  any  exertion  of  human 
ingenjiity,  is.  in  ibe  direct  ratio  of  the  apiiroach  to  this  species  of 
reoprocity  between  cause  and  effect.  In  the  construction  o( plot, 
for  eiamvle,  in  fictitious  lileriiture,  we  should  aim  at  so  arranging 
the  noints,  or  incidents,  that  we  cannot  distinctly  see,  in  respect 
to  WgJB^jrf  Umn,  whether  that  one  dwendi  Eroro  my  qto^Jmi 


or  upholds  it.  In  this  sense,  of  course,  perfection  of  p]ot  a  nost- 
tainnble  in  fact — because  Man  is  the  constructor.  The  ]>lots  o( 
God  are  perfect.     Tlio  Univerae  is  n  plot  of  God." 

The  pleasure  derived  from  the  conlfl?niplalion  of  the.nnitjLrte 
suiting  from  plot,  is  far  more  intense  than  is  ordinarily  auppoafd, 
and,  as  in  Nature  we  meet  with  no  such  combination  of  ineidml, 
appertains  to  a  very  lofty  region  of  the  ideal,  Iji  speaking  tby 
we  have  not  said  that  plot  is  more  than  an  adjunct  to  the  dmmi 
— more  than  a  perfectly  distinct  and  separable  source  of  pleitsar«. 

■  -  It  is  not  an  .essential.  In  its  intense  nrl.ificinlilj  it  may  evtin  hf 
conceired  injurious  in  a  certain  degree  (unless  construct«d  with 
consummate  skill)  to  that  rea!  li/e-likeneM  whicb_!B  .ihe^aajiLoL 
the  drama  of  character.  Good  dramas  have  been  written  wiSl 
very  little  plot — capital  drama.*!  might  l>o  written  with  nana  at  nil. 
Some  plays  of  high  merit,  having  plot,  nlwund  in  irrelevant  inci- 
dent— in  incident,  we  mean,  which  could  be  displaced  or  removed 
altogether  without  effect  upon  the  plot  itself,  and  yet  are  by  no 
means  objectionable  a.s  dramas;  and  for  thus  reason — that  the 
incidents  are  evidently  irrelevant — tAviou*ly  episodical.  Of  their 
digressive  nature  the  spectator  is  so  immediately  aware,  tb»t  he 
views  them,  as  they  arise,  in  the  simple  light  of  interludes  uid 
does  not  &tigue  hia  att<^ntion  by  attempting  to  eBtabhsh  for  them 
a  connexion,  or  more  than  nn  illustrative-  conntoion,  with  the 
'  ^eat  interests  of  the  subject.     Such  nre  the  plays  of  Sha^spuit. 

'■'  But  all  this  is  very  different  from  that  irrelevancy  of  ijurigua 
nhicb  disfigures  and  very  usually  diimns  the  work.  of.  tha-uaBUl' 
ful  artist.  With  him  the  great  error  lies  in  inccnstqiienoi.  Un- 
der[>lot  is  piled  upon  underplot,  (the  vry  word  is  a  paradox,) 
and  all  to  no  purpose—to  no  end.  The  interposed  inddents  fantn 
no  ultimate  effect  upon  the  main  ones.  They  may  hang  upon 
the  mass — they  may  even  coalesce  with  it,  or,  as  in  som«  intn- 
catt  cases,  they  may  be  so  intimately  blended  as  to  be  lost  a 
the  chaos  which  they  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  xbont 
but  Btill  they  have  no  portion  in  the  plot,  which  exits,  if  at  d 
independently  of  their  influence.  Vet  the  attempt  is  made  by  ^ 
author  to  establish  and  demonstrate  a  dependence — an  identity 
and  it  is  the  obviousness  of  this  attempt  which  is  tli 
he  spectfttoc  who,  o"  -(lurse,  cannot  at  o 
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bis  attention  is  chnllenged  to  no  purpose — that  jntrigTies  so  ob- 
trusively forced  upon  it,  are  to  be  found,  ia  the  end,  without  effect 
upon  the  leading  interests  of  the  play. 

"  Torl«««'''  will  afford  ua  plentiful  euaraplea  of  this  irrelevancy 
of  intrigue — of  this  misconoeption  of  the  nature  and  of  the  capa- 
ciUes  of  plot.  We  have  said  that  our  digest  of  the  story  is  mora 
easy  of  comprehension  than  the  detail  of  Mr.  Willis.  If  bo,  it  in 
becftose  we  lave  forborne  (o  give  such  portions  aa  had  no inSueno6 
upon  the  whole.  These  served  but  to  embarrass  the  narrative  and 
hUgne  the  attention.  Hon  much  waa  irrelevant  in  shown  by  the 
brevity  of  the  space  in  which  we  have  recorded,  somewhat  at 
length,  all  the  influential  incidents  of  a  drama  of  five  acts.  There 
is  scarcely  a  scene  in  which  is  not  to  he  found  the  germ  of  an  un- 
derplot— a  germ,  however,  which  seldom  proceeds  beyond  the 
oonditjou  of  a,  bud,  or,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  swell  into  a  flower, 
arrivee,  in  no  siugle  instance,  at  the  dignity  of  fruit  Zippa,  a 
lady  a]t<^ether  without  character  (dramatic)  is  the  most  pertina- 
doiu  of  all  conceivable  concoctors  of  plans  never  to  be  matured 
—of  vast  designs  that  t«rniiDate  in  nothing — of  cul-dt-aae  machi- 
nationa.  She  plots  in  one  page  and  counterplots  in  the  next. 
She  schemes  her  way  from  P.  S,  to  O.  P.,  and  intrigues  pe^se^•!^- 
ingly  from  the  footlights  to  the  slips.  A  very  singular  instance  of 
the  intonsequence  of  her  manoeuvres  is  found  towards  the  con 
elusion  of  the  play.  The  whole  of  the  second  scene,  (occupying 
five  pages.)  in  the  fifth  act,  is  obviou&ly  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  her  information,  through  Tomaso's  means,  of  An- 
gelo'a  arrest  for  tlie  murder  of  IsabelU.  Upon  learning  bis  dan- 
ger she  rushM  from  the  stage,  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  exclaiming 
that  her  evidence  can  save  his  life.  We,  the  audience,  of  course 
applaud,  and  now  look  with  interest  to  her  movements  in  the 
scene  of  the  JudgTnent  hall.  She,  ^ppa,  we  think,  is  somebody 
after  all ;  she  will  be  the  means  of  Angelo's  salvation ;  she  will 
tbu&  be  the  chief  unraveller  of  the  plot.  All  eyi^s  are  bent,  there- 
fore, upon  iUppa — ^hut  alas,  upon  the  point  at  is^ue,  ZIppa  does 
not  so  much  as  open  her  mouth.  It  is  scarcely  tvo  much  to  say 
that  not  a  single  action  of  thb  impertinent  little  busybody  has  anjr 
real  influence  upon  the  play; — yet  she  appears  upon  every  ooc* 
non — appearing  ocl^  to  perplex. 


I 


Similar  tbinga  abound ;  we  bIiouU  nol  Lave  space  even  to  allod' 
to  Ihem  all.  The  whole  conclusion  of  llie  play  ia  supererogntarj 
The  immensity  of  pure  /hks  with  which  it  is  overloaded,  forasa  ip 
to  tile  reflection  that  all  of  it  might  have  been  avoided  hj  out 
word  of  explanation  to  the  duke — an  araiahk-  man  who  admira 
the  talents  of  Angelo,  ai.i  who,  to  prevent  Inobttla's  marryof 
offairul  her  will,  had  prtvionily  offered  to  free  Falcone  of  bis 
bonds  to  the  usurer.  That  he  would  free  him  now,  and  thus  M 
all  matters  straight,  the  spectator  cannot  doubt  for  an  instant,  lad 
he  can  conceive  no  better  reason  why  i^Kplanalioos  are  not  made, 
than  that  Mr.  Willis  does  not  think  proper  they  should  be.  Id 
fact,  the  whole  drama  is  exceedingly  ill  motivirt. 

We  have  already  meniioned  an  inadvertence,  in  the  fourth  art, 
where  Isabella  is  made  to  escape  from  the  sanoluary  through  tlif 
midst  of  guards  who  prevented  the  ingress  of  Angelo.  Anothu 
occurs  where  Falcone's  conscience  is  mode  to  reprove  liim,  upn 
the  appearance  of  his  diiughter's  supposed  ghost,  for  harii^ 
occasioned  her  death  by  forcing  her  to  marry  ag^nat  her  will 
The  author  had  forgotten  that  Falcone  submitted  to  the  weddii^. 
after  the  duke's  interposition,  ouly  upon  Isabella's  assurance  thai 
»he  really  loved  the  tisarer.  In  the  third  scene,  too,  of  the  fir^t  aci, 
the  imagination  of  the  spectator  is  no  doubt  a  little  taxed,  when  bt 
finds  Angelo,  in  the  fir^t  moment  of  bis  introduction  to  the  paUw 
of  Isabella,  commencing  her  portrait  by  laying  on  color  afkf 
color,  before  lie  hua  made  any  attempt  at  an  outline.  In  thehtl 
act,  moreover,.  Torteaa  gives  to  Isabella  a  deed 
Of  Hie  Falcone  paJacei  and  lands, 
And  all  tbe  moiiej  forft-it  by  FrUcono. 

This  is  a  terrible  blunder,  and  the  more  important  as  upon  tUi 
act  of  the  usurer  depends  the  development  of  bis  new-bora 
sentiments  of  honor  and  virtue — depends,  in  fact,  the  most  salimt 
point  of  tbe  play.  Tortesa,  we  say,  gives  to  Isabella  the  landi 
forfeited  by  Falcone ;  but  Tortesa  was  surely  not  very  gevcnm 
in  giving  what,  clearly,  was  not  bis  own  to  give.  Falcone  W 
not  forfetled  the  deed,  which  bad  been  restored  to  him  by  Uw 
usurer,  and  wliich  was  then  in  his  (Falcone's)  possession.  Hear 
Tortesa : 

He  put  it  in  tliB  bond, 
Thai  if,  ly  any  Aumor  of  my  sun, 


Or  addent  that  oune  not 
Or  tram  hia  dauffhter'e  v 
Hit  tenun  Uoodiniaet. 

Now  Falcone  is  alill  lesolule  for  the  match;  but  this  new 
generous  "  humor  "  of  Tortesa  induces  him  (Tortesa)  to  decline 
it.  Falcone's  tenure  is  then  intact ;  he  retains  the  deed,  the 
nsurer  is  giving  away  property  not  his  own. 

As  a  drama  of  character,  "  Tortesa  "  is  hy  no  means  open  to 
BO  many  objections  as  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  its  plot ;  but 
it  is  still  faulty.  The  merits  are  so  exceedingly  negative,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  anything  about  them.  The  Duke  is  nobody ; 
Falcone,  nothing;  Zippa,  jess  than  nothing.  Angelo  may  be 
regarded  simply  as  the  medium  through  which  Mr.  Willis  conveys 
to  the  reader  his  own  glowing  feelings — his  own  refined  and  deli- 
cate fancy — (delicate,  yet  bold) — his  own  rich  voluptuousness  of 
sentiment — a  voluptuousness  which  would  offend  in  almost  any 
Other  language  than  thst  in  which  it  is  so  skilfully  npparelled. 
Isabella  is — the  heroine  of  the  Hunchback.  The  revolution  in  the 
coaracter  of  Tortesa — or  nither  the  final  triumph  of  his  innate 
virtue — b  a  dramatic  point  far  older  than  the  liilU.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  although  the  representation  of  no  human 
cbaracler  should  be  quarrelled  with  for  its  inconsistency,  we  yet 
require  that  the  incondstencies  be  not  absolute  antagonisms  to  the 
extent  of  neutralization :  they  may  be  permitted  to  be  oils  and 
waters,  but  they  must  not  be  alkalies  and  acids.  When,  in  the 
courK  of  the  dhiouement,  the  usurer  bursts  forth  into  an  eloquence 
virtue 'inspired,  we  canmot  sympathize  very  heartily  in  his  fine 
epeechfts,  since  they  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  self-same 
egotist  who,  urged  bj  a  disgusting  vanity,  uttered  so  many 
sotticisms  (about  his  fine  legs.  &c.)  in  the  earlier  passages  of  the 
play.  Tomaso  Is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  personage.  Wo 
recognise  some  ori^nality  in  his  conception,  and  conception  was 
seldom  more  admirably  carried  out. 

One  or  two  observations  at  random.  In  the  third  scene  of  the 
fifth  act,  Tomaso,  the  buRbon.  b  made  lo  assume  paternal 
authority  over  Isabelk,  (as  usual,  without  sufficient  purpose.)  by 
virtue  of  a  law  which  Tortesa  thus  expounds : 
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Ditown  aBd  dot  Ut  door 
She  » tlio  diOd  of  Ua  «1» 
Who  bj  tlio  iiidtar  of  a 

liortlijtiioolhv. 

No  one»  of  eoane,  can  be  made  to  belieTe  that  any  aaeh 
law  as  this  ever  eiisted  either  in  FkM«oce  or  TSmboctoo;  bii^«J 
the  ground  que  U  9nd  iiW  jMt  ^mi^omn  U  fvmmmMnlit^ 
that  even  its  real  existence  would  be  no  juatifiealioa' 
it  hM  ^t^  aipp  c£  the  iur-ietched— of  the  jdflBpflatA=-whi6h  a 
taste  win  avoid  as  a  pestilence.  Very  much  of  the 
b  the  attempt  (tf  Tcnrtesa  to  extort  a  second  bond  firom 
The  evidence  which  convicts  Aijpslo  qf  mi 
frail  The  idea  of  Isabella's  assoming  the  jdaoe  of  the  _ 
and  so  deceiving  the  nsnrer»  is  not  only  glaringlj  iai|inQM£S| 
seems  adopted  from  the  "  Winter^s  Tkle.**  Bat  in  this  httff  |lt| 
the  deception  is  at  least  possibler  Ibr  tha 
imitates,  a.  statue.  What,  however,  are  we  to  make  ot  Ifr. 
stage  direction  about  the  back  wall's  being  **  ao  arranged  ai  \ 
form  a  natural  ground  for  the  picture  ?"  Of  course,  the  vql 
slightest  movement  of  Tortesa  (and  he  makes  many)  would  ks 
annihilated  the  illusion  by  disarranging  the  perspective;  snda{ 
no  manner  could  this  latter  have  been  arranged  at  all  for 
than  one  particular  point  of  view — in  other  words,  for  more  tkaj 
one  particular  person  in  the  whole  audience.  The  "asids^' 
moreover,  are  unjustifiably  frequent.  ,The.  .prevalence^  m\ 
folly  (of  speaking  aside)  detracts  as  much. from  the  actrngmdi 
of  our  drama  generally,  as  any  other  inartisticality.  It  nttrir 
destroys  veii&imilitude.  People  are  not  in  the  habit  of  soliloqa 
zing  aloud — at  least,  not  to  any  positive  extent ;  and  why  shod! 
an  author  have  to  be  told,  what  the  slightest  reflection  wodl 
teach  him,  that  an  audience,  by  dint  of  no  imagination,  csnai 
will  conceive  that  what  is  sonorous  in  their  own  ears  stfli 
distance  of  fifty  feet,  cannot  be  heard  by  an  actor  at  the  distaaei 
of  one  or  two  ? 

Having  spoken  thus  of  *'  Tortesa  '*  in  terms  of  nearly  unmili- 
gated  censure — our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  hear  ns  say  ibit 
we  think  highly  of  the  drama  as  a  whole — and  have  little  heaks' 
tion  in  ranking  it  before  most  of  the  dramas  of  Sheridan  Knowl» 
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lading  faults  nra  those  of  the  modern  drama  general ly^they 
lot  pwnlinr  to  itself— while  its  great  merits  are.  If  in  suii- 
of  our  opinion,  wo  do  not  cit«  points  of  cuiiimendatioo,  it  is 
ise  lho:<e  form  the  mass  of  thu  work.  And  were  we  to  speak 
le  passages,  we  should  speak  of  tlie  entire  piny.  Nor  bj 
)  paEsi^ea"  do  we  mean  passages  of  merely  fine  language, 
)df  ing  fine  sentiment,  but  such  as  are  replete  with  tnitbful- 

and  teem  with  the  loftiest  qualities  of  the  dramatic  art. 
iU — capital  points  abound ;  and  these  have  far  more  to  da 

the  general  excellence  of  n  play,  than  a  too  speculative  criti- 

has  been  trilling  to  admit.     Upon  the  whole,  we  are  proud 
Torteea" — and  here  again,  for  the  fiftieth  time  at  least,  re- 
our  warm  aJmirntion  of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Willis. 
'e  proceed  now  to  Mr.  Longfellow's 

BPANtSR    STUDENT. 

le  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  graceful  writer 
rose,  b,  of  coarse,  long  and  deservedly  established — but  as  a 
latist  he  was  unknown  before  the  publication  of  this  play, 
n  its  origin.'J  appearance,  in  "Graham's  M^azine,"  the  gen- 
ipinion  was  greatly  in  favor — if  not  exactly  of  "The  Spanish 
ent" — at  all  events  of  the  writer  of  Outre-Mer.  But  this 
ral  opinion  is  the  most  equivocal  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
r  self-formed.  It  has  very  seldom  indeed  nn  original  develop- 
L  Id  regard  to  the  work  of  an  already  famous  or  infamous 
or  it  decides,  to  be  sure,  with  a  laudable  promptitude ;  making 
II  the  mind  that  it  has,  by  reference  to  the  reception  of  the 
or's  immediately  previous  publication ;— making  up  thus  the 
t  of  a  mind  pro  Um. — a  species  of  critical  shadow,  that  fully 
'vn,  nevertheless,  all  the  purposes  of  a  substance  itself,  until 
iubstauee  iUelf  shall  be  forthcoming.  But,  beyond  this  point, 
[feneral  opinion  can  only  be  considered  that  of  the  public,  as 
an  may  call  a  book  hU,  having  bonght  it.  When  a  nea 
?r  arises,  the  shop  of  the  true,  thoughltnl,  or  critical  opinion, 
>t  simultaneously  thrown  away — is  not  immediately  set  up. 
e  weeks  elapse ;  and,  during  this  interval,  the  public,  at  a  loss 
re  to  procure  an  opinion  of  the  dibutanlt,  hav*  necessarily  no 
ion  of  him  at  all,  for  the  nonce. 

)pBl»r  roiof,  then,  which  ran  so  mndi  in  fitvor  of  "Tt» 
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Spanish  Student,"  upon  its  original  issue,  should  be  looked  apoo 
as  merely  the  ghost  pro  lent, — as  based  upoQ  critical  d«cisioiu  r^ 
specting  the  previous  works  of  the  author — as  having  r^rencc  in 
no  manner  to  "The  Spanish  Student"  itself — and  ibiu  a»  nUerii 
menninglesa  and  valueless  jxr  st. 

The  few — by  which  we  mean  those  who  think,  in  contradisliac- 
tion  from  the  many  who  think  they  think — the  few  who  think  U 
first  hand,  and  thus  twice  before  speaking  nt  all — these  received 
the  play  with  a  commeadation  somewhat  le<s  prononeie — eome- 
what  more  guardedly  qualified — than  PVofessor  Longfellow  might 
havr  desired,  or  may  have  been  taught  to  expect.  Stilt  the  com- 
posinoD  was  approved  upon  the  whole.  The  few  words  of  crmaa' 
were  very  far,  indeed,  from  amounting  to  condem nation.  Thi' 
chief  defect  insisted  upon,  waa  the  faehleneaa  of  the  dhtovfmmt. 
and,  generally,  of  the  concluding  scenes,  as  compared  with  ib^ 
opening  passages.  We  nre  not  sure,  however,  that  anything  like 
detailed  criticism  has  been  attempted  in  the  case — nor  do  we  pnK 
pose  now  lo  attempt  it.  Nevertheless,  the  work  has  intereat,  not 
only  within  itself,  hut  as  the  first  dramatic  eflort  of  an  author  whs 
has  remarkably  succeeded  in  almost  every  olhei'  department  et 
light  literature  than  that  of  the  drama.  It  may  be  as  well,  there- 
fore, to  speak  of  it,  if  not  analytically,  at  least  somewhat  in  de- 
tail ;  and  we  cannot,  perhaps,  more  suitably  commence  than  by* 
quotation,  without  comment,  of  some  of  the  finer  paasag«s  : 

Anil,  (hough  xiie  is  a  vir^n  outwardly. 
Wilhui  she  is  a  sinner  -,  like  thoH!  paneli 
Of  dcMFB  anil  allor-piecea  the  old  monka 
Painted  in  convcntfi.  with  (he  Virgin  Hwy 
On  the  uutaide.  and  m  tlie  inside  Vraius,. . . . 

I  believe 
Tliat  womoD,  in  her  deepest  degradAtioo, 
Holds  something  sofrcd,  something  undefiled, 
Some  pledge  and  kcepuke  of  her  higher  OalUH, 
And,  like  ue  diamond  in  the  dark,  retaim 
Some  queochlees  gleam  of  the  celestial  li^t. . . . 
And  we  ("hftU  »it  together  unmoleated. 
And  words  of  Inie  love  pus  freni  Inn^e  lo  Imgtw 
As  ^nging  binU  invn  one  buugh  to  another .... 

Our  fi^eUngH  sud  our  tlMHi^ta 
Tend  cvit  in  and  rest  nut  ui  the  ProsenL 
Ab  drops  of  run  CiU  into  Kime  dsrli  well, 
Aad  kom  beUnr  comes  a  scaite  BixUbla  looa^ 


Her  leader  limb*  are  (titl.  utd,  on  |jer  breoat, 

The  crues  die  prajed  lo,  ere  sbe  fell  asleep, 

Ri»a  or  Ub  witli  tlie  soft  tide  •<(  dreanu, 

IJbe  n  light  barge  aafe  moored. . , . 

Hiulc !  bow  the  large  and  ponderous  mace  of  "nine 

Knodn  *t  the  guldua  portaU  of  thti  day  I 


Whom  thou,  wuitlier  hiihleia  Argotiaut, 
UsTing  wm  that  ^Ideo  Beeoe.  ft  vomsa'g  love, 

Deaoteac  lor  Ihia  CiUuc^ 

I  read  or  ait  id  reverie  aod  vatch 

The  fl»«»gincF  culur  of  the  wbtes  that  break 

Vpan  the  idb  Ha-ahore  of  the  mmd. 

I  win  fb^[et  bar.    All  dear  rtcoUectime 
Pressed  in  my  heart.  Like  flcjwfis  wilhin  a  book. 

Shall  bo  toni  out  and  scattered  (o  the  vinda. 

O  yes  I  I  nee  tl  now — 
Yet  rather  with  my  heart  than  with  mlue  eye^ 
So  faiiit  it  is.    And  all  my  thcjughia  tail  thitber. 
Frei^ted  witb  pmyen  and  hupca,  lUid  forward  urged 
Agaimt  all  streH  of  acddeot,  as.  in 
Tie  Eastcni  Tale,  against  the  wind  and  tide 
Great  ships  were  drawn  to  the  Magnetic  MoimUine..  .  .  , 
Bat  there  ore  trighter  drenma  than  those  of  Fame. 
Whidi  are  the  dteamn  of  Love  1    Out  of  the  heart 
Bisea  the  bright  ideal  of  theiti  drcama, 
As  bom  some  woodland  bunt  a  spirit  rises 
And  ainks  itraio  into  its  silent  deem 
ISn  the  enamottid  ktiighi  can  tuudi  her  robe  I 
Xis  ibis  ideal  that  the  soid  of  Man. 
Like  the  enamored  knight  beside  the  fountain. 
Waits  lor  upon  Ihc  margin  of  Life's  stream ; 
Wait*  to  behold  her  rise  from  the  dark  watera. 
Clad  in  a  mortal  nhape  !    Ains.  bow  lunny 


Thesi 


n  flows 


Bat  from  it*  silent  deeps  uo  spirit  rises  1 

Tet  I.  bom  under  a  propitious  (tar, 

Have  (bund  tbe  bright  ideal  of  my  dreams.. ,. , 

Te* ;  by  the  Darro's  aide 
My  childhood  pa»*ei£    I  r^v  remember  stitl 
Tbe  ri'T,  and  (be  mounlains  cnriped  with  snow; 
The  villages  where,  yet  a  lillle  child, 
[  told  Ibe  traveller's  fortune  in  the  sdeet ; 
Tlie  muggler's  hone :  the  brigand  and  the  shepbard: 
"Ib^  mardi  acmes  Ihe  moor ;  the  bait  at  nnni ; 
.ne  rad  Are  of  the  Eveno^  camp,  thai  lighted 
ItetoMtvlMnva  slept  1  •tid,EuthHr  back, 
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A>  in  a  dreiun.  or  in  wune  former  life, 
OardeDH  aiirl  paioce  vails. .... 

Thi«  patL  vill  lead  ua  te  it, 
Over  ttiD  wlieat-fieldi.  where  Ihe  ahadovs  ml 
Across  the  ranoiug  sea.  now  green,  now  blue, 
And,  like  an  idle  mariner  on  the  ncesn. 
Whisdea  tiie  quail .... 

These  eilracta  will  be  universally  (idmired.  They  are  gracefiii. 
weli  expressed,  imagiiiHlJve,  and  altogether  replete  «itli  the  true 
poetic  feeling.  We  quote  them  now,  &l  the  heginnitig  ot  out  i- 
Tiew,  b;  way  of  justice  to  the  poet,  nnd  because,  in  what  folloi!. 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  more  than  a  very  few  words  of  whii 
may  be  termed  commeudaUon  to  bestow. 

The  "Spanish  Student"  has  an  unfortunate  begianing,  in  i 
most  unpardonable,  and  yet,  to  render  the  matter  worse,  in  i 
moat  indispensable  "  Preface  ;'' 

The  Bulject  of  tlie  following  play.  [«bjb  Mr.  L.,]  is  taken  in  p«t  fiwa 
fhe  beautiful  piny  of  Cervantes,  Za  OilanilUi.  To  (tiu  source,  bowfvn  I 
am  iadclited  tor  the  oiaio  incid^t  only,  the  lave  of  a  Spanish  stadeat  fa  i 
Oipsy  ^1,  and  the  name  of  (he  heroine,  Preciosa.  I  have  not  followed  tte 
■fany  in  any  of  its  details.  Id  Spaia  this  subject  has  bei>n  twice  liandld 
dramaticalfy  ;  Gmt  by  Juan  Feroz  de  Mootslran,  in  La  Gitanilla,  and  aftit 
wards  by  Antonio  de  Sohs  y  RiTadcncirs  iu  La  GUaniUa  de  Madrid.  Ttt 
same  subject  has  also  been  tnade  use  of  by  Thomas  Middlelon,  an  EngUi 
dramatist  of  tlie  seventeenth  eentury.  Bis  play  is  called  The  Bpani 
Oipti/.  The  main  plot  is  the  eetne  as  in  tlie  Spanish  pieces ;  but  then  rw 
thrDugh  it  a  tragic  underplot  of  the  loves  of  Rodrigo  and  Dulta  Clan,  whkii 
i*  taken  from  another  talc  of  CcrFaoten,  La  Fuerm  de  la  Sangrt.  Tbr 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  La  Gilanilla  of  Cervanlci,  and  the  plav; if 
UoQtalian,  Soils,  and  Middleton,  will  perceive  that  my  tntatmeiit  o^  i^r 
subject  differs  entirely  from  theirs. 

Now  the  autorial  origiaality,  properly  considered,  is  threefold. 
There  is,  first,  the  originality  of  the  general  thesis ;  secondly,  tint 
of  the  several  incidents,  or  thoughts,  by  which  the  thesis  is  denJ- 
oped  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of  manner,  or  tone,  by  which  means  alone, 
an  old  subject,  even  when  developed  through  hackneyed  inoidenb, 
or  thougbta,  may  be  made  to  produce  a  fiilly  origin*]  f^tcl— 
which,  after  all,  is  the  end  truly  in  view. 

But  originality,  ba  it  is  one  of  the  highest,  is  also  one  of  tbt 
rarest  of  merila.  In  America  it  ia  especially,  and  very  remarka- 
bly rare  :— this  through  causes  sufficiently  well  understood.  W* 
are  content  per  fore*?,  therefore,  as  a  general  thing,  with  eitlier  of 
Ihfl  lowpr  branches  of  originality  mentioned  above,  and  would  f»- 


gard  with  high  favor,  indeed,  any  nnlhor  who  should  supply  the 
great  desideratum  in  combining  the  three.  Still  the  three  shottld 
be  ccmbined  ;  aod  from  nhoQ),  if  not  fromsuch  men  as  Professor 
Longfellow — if  not  from  those  who  occupy  the  chief  niches  in  our 
Literary  Temple — shidl  we  expect  the  combination  !  But  in  the 
present  instflnce,  wlint  baa  Professor  Ixingfellow  accomplished !  Ii 
he  original  at  any  one  point !  Is  he  original  in  respect  to  the  first 
and  most  important  of  our  three  divisions  !  "The  tuhject  of  the 
following  play,"  he  says  himself,  "is  taken  in  pari  from  the 
beaotiful  play  of  Cervantes,  La  Gitanilla."  "  To  this  source,  how- 
ever, I  am  indebted  for  ifie  main  incident  oniy,  the  love  of  the 
Spanish  student  for  a  Gipsy  girl,  and  the  name  of  the  heroine, 
Preciosa." 

The  italics  are  our  own,  and  the  words  italicized  involve  an  oV 
▼ions  oontrodiction.  We  cannot  understand  bow  "  the  love  of 
the  Spanish  student  for  the  Gipsy  girl"  can  be  called  an  "inci- 
dent," or  even  a  "  main  incident,"  at  all.  In  fact,  this  love — this 
discordant  and  therefore  eventful  or  incidentful  love — is  the  true 
CAmm  of  the  drama  of  Cervantes.  It  is  this  anomalous  "love" 
which  origioaUs  the  incidents  by  means  of  which,  itoelf,  this 
"love,"  the  thesis,  is  developed.  Having  based  his  play,  then, 
apon  this  "love,"  we  cannot  admit  his  claim  to  originality  upon 
our  first  count ;  nor  has  he  any  right  to  say  that  he  has  adopted 
his  "subject"  "  in  part"  It  is  clear  that  he  haa  adopted  it  alto- 
gether. Nor  wonld  he  have  been  entitled  to  cl.tim  originality  of 
tnbject,  even  had  he  based  his  story  upon  any  variety  of  lovo 
■rising  between  parUea  naturally  separated  by  prejudices  of  taate — 
such,  for  eiample,  as  those  which  divide  the  Brahmin  from  the 
Pariah,  the  Ammonite  from  the  African,  or  even  the  Christian 
from  the  Jew.  For  here  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  is  the  real  thesis 
of  the  Spaniard.  But  when  the  drama  is  founded,  not  merely 
upon  this  general  thesis,  but  upon  this  general  thesis  in  the  iden- 
tical application  given  it  by  Cervantes. — that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
prejudice  of  eaite  excmptiSed  in  the  case  of  a  Cnthohc,  and  this 
Catholic  a  Spaniard,  and  this  Spaniard  a  student,  and  this  stQ- 
dent  loving  a  Gigsy,  and  this  Gipsy  a  dancing-girl,  and  this  danc- 
ing-girl bearing  the  name  Preciosa — we  are  not  altogether  pre- 
pared to  be  informed  by  Professor  LoDfffeltow  that  he  n  hkdtJbML 
Vol.  ni.—U.  -   -  -    _ 
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for  an  "incident  only"  to  tba  "beautiful  Gitanilla  of  Ctrna- 
tea." 

Whether  our  author  is  original  upon  our  secoud  and  third 
points — in  the  true  incidents  of  his  story,  or  in  the  iDanner  Mid 
tone  of  their  handling — ^will  be  more  distinctly  Keen  ns  w» 
proceed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  "  The  Spanish  Student"  vaa  not  sot)- 
entitled  "  A  Dramittic  Poem,"  rather  than  "  A  Play."  The  fiw- 
mer  title  would  have  more  fully  conveyed  the  intention  of  tha 
poet;  for,  of  course,  we  shall  not  do  Mr.  Longfellow  the  injustica 
to  Huppose  that  hia  design  has  been,  in  any  respect,  aplay,  in  ih« 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  Whatever  mny  be  its  mirnta  in 
a  merely  poetical  view,  "  The  Spanish  Student"  could  not  be  to- 
dnred  upon  the  st^e. 

Its  plot  runs  thus :— Preciosa,  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  geo- 
tieman,  is  stolen,  while  un  infant,  by  Gipsies;  brought  op  as  fail 
own  daughter,  and  as  a  dancing-girl,  by  a  Gipny  leader,  Crusade ; 
and  by  him  betrothed  to  a  young  Gipsy,  Bartolom4.  At  Madrid, 
Preciosa  loves  and  is  beloved  by  Victorian,  a  student  of  Alcald*. 
who  resolves  to  marry  her,  notwithstanding  her  cattt,  rumors  in- 
volving her  purity,  the  dissuasions  of  his  friends,  Hud  his  betrothal 
to  an  heiress  of  Mndrid.  Preciosa  is  also  sought  by  the  Count  of 
Lara,  a  roue.  She  rejects  liiiu.  He  forces  his  way  into  bei 
chamber,  and  is  there  seen  by  Victorian,  who,  misinterpretiiu 
some  words  overheard,  doubts  the  fidelity  of  his  mistress,  aai 
le&ves  her  in  anger,  after  challenging  the  Count  of  Lara.  In  tha 
dnel,  the  Count  receives  his  life  at  the  hands  of  Victorian  ;  de- 
clares his  ignorance  of  the  understanding  between  Victorian  and 
Preciosa  ;  boasts  of  favors  received  from  the  latter ;  and,  to  main 
good  bis  words,  produces  a  ring  which  she  gave  him,  he  assertt, 
as  a  pledge  of  her  love.  This  ring  is  a  duplicate  of  one  previou*- 
ly  given  the  girl  by  Victoriiin,  and  known  to  have  been  so  given, 
by  the  Count.  Victorian  mistakes  it  for  his  own,  believes  all  thai 
has  been  said,  and  abandons  the  Geld  to  hia  rival,  who,  iraniedi- 
atcly  afterwards,  while  attempting  to  procure  access  to  the  Giptj, 
is  assassinated  by  Bartolomc.  Meanwhile,  Victorian,  wanderiw 
through  the  country,  reaches  Guadarramn.  Il^re  he  Teoeira  a 
kUer  &om  Madrid,  diioloiiiig  the  treachery  pracUtec   b^  htn, 
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and  telling  that  FreciosR,  rejecting  his  Addresses,  h.id  been, 
Uiroojfb  his  iiistru mentality  hiased  from  tlie  stage,  aad  low  ogaia 
Touned  vith  the  Gipsies.  He  go«s  in  search  of  her  ;  finds  her  in 
a  wood  nefir  Gnadarramft  ;  appronebes  her,  disguising  his  voice  ■ 
she  r<^cognises  bim,  pretending  she  doas  not,  and  unaware  that  hi 
knows  her  innocence ;  a  conversation  of  equiroqut  ensues  ;  h< 
B«es  his  ring  upon  her  finger ;  offers  to  purchase  it ;  she  refuse) 
to  part  with  il ;  a  full  ecbdrdaiemenl  takes  places  ;  at  this  juEo 
ture,  a  servant  of  Victorian's  arrives  with  "  news  from  court,'' 
giving  the  first  intimation  of  the  true  parentage  of  Freciosa.  The 
lovers  set  out,  forthwith,  for  Madrid,  to  see  the  newly-discovered 
father.  On  ttie  route,  Bartoiomo  dogs  their  steps ;  fires  at  Pre- 
cioea ;  misses  her  ;  the  shot  is  returned ;  he  falls ;  and  "  The 
Spanish  Student"  is  concluded. 

This  plot,  however,  like  that  of  "  Torteaa,"  looks  better  in  our 
naked  digest  thnn  amidst  the  details  which  devetope  only  to  dis- 
£gnre  iL  The  reader  of  the  play  itself  will  be  astonished,  when 
be  remembers  the  name  of  the  imthor,  at  the  inconsequence  of  the 
incidents — at  the  utter  want  of  skill^uf  art — manifested  in  their 
conception  and  introduction.  In  dramatic  writing,  no  principle  is 
tnore  cleiir  than  thnt  nothing  should  be  said  or  done  which liaa 
not  R  tendency  to  developo  the  catastrophe,  or  the  characters.  Bnt 
Mr.  Longfellow's  play  abounds  in  events  and  conversutious  that 
have  no  ostensible  purpose,  and  certainly  answer  no  end.  In  what 
light,  for  example,  since  we  cannot  suppose  ibis  drainii  intended 
for  the  stage,  are  we  to  regard  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act, 
where  a  long  dialogue  between  an  Archbishop  and  a  Cardinal  is 
wound  up  by  a  dance  from  Preciosa  t  The  Pope  thinks  of  abol- 
ishing public  dunces  in  Spain,  and  the  pric^la  in  question  have 
been  delegated  to  exnmine,  personally,  the  proprieties  or  impro- 
prieties of  such  exhibitions.  With  this  viaw,  Preciosa  is  sum- 
moned and  required  to  give  a  specimen  of  her  skill.  Now  ibis, 
in  a  mere  Bpectacle,  would  do  very  well;  for  here  all  that  is 
demanded  is  an  occasion  or  an  excuse  for  »  Ounce ;  hut  what 
business  has  it  in  a  pure  drama  I  or  in  what  re^rard  does  it  fur- 
ther the  end  of  a  dramatic  poom,  intended  only  lo  bu  rendj  In 
the  Buna  manner,  the  whole  of  scene  ibe  eighth,  in  the  same  net, 
.   '»  oocui»ed  with  six  lines  of  stage  directions,  as  follov 
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n«  Thtirire.  Tht  orchtttn  playi  the  Caekuea.  3mtnd  o/ttataneU  btlM 
th*  KHiu.  lliS  atrlain  rim  and  diKOCfri  Preeiota  in  (A<  altituiii  tf 
eaaanewau;  the  dona.  The  Cackaca.  2lunu/f.  JHuri  Cria  o/Brmtl 
andAffueral  Slie  fallen  atul  pauaa.  I^>  miuie  ito/a.  Gmtrid  om^ 
non.     Fredata  faintt. 

But  the  incorueguenee  of  wbich  we  complain  will  be  best  eiem- 
plified  by  an  cotire  scene.  We  take  scene  the  fourth,  act  the  Gnt; 

An  inn  on  the  road  lo  Alcaid.     SALTAgaa  ailcep  on  a  benth.     Enter  Cmsn. 

Chapa.  And  hero  we  ara,  half  way  lo  Alcali,  betwo 
nigbt  Body  o'  me  1  what  an  luu  tluB  ii  I  The  tigbt  oi 
aueep  !     HuUi  \  UDciGnt  Baltasar '. 

Baltaiar  Uaikifig].  Htre  I  nni. 

Cliitpa.  Tee,  ilierv  you  are,  like  a  one-eyed  nicode  in  a  town  wrtLonthr 
babitaou.    Bring  a  light,  and  let  me  bave  supper. 

Ballaiar.  Whore  ia  yoiu  master  t 

Chii^a.  Du  not  trauble  youraelf  abonl  him.     We  have  slopped  m  m 
u  breathe  our  boriea ;  aod  if  he  cbuoeea  lo  walli  up  and  dovn  id  Um  opaB> 
til,  hxiking  ioU)  the  sky  aa  one  who  hcaia  it  ram,  Uiat  does  nut  ntuTy  ir~ 


-,   you 


knun 


OMipa  [drinting],  Ancieat  UalUuar,  amigo !  You  know  how  to  ,  , 
wine  and  sell  viuegu-.  I  tell  yuu  Ihis  is  uolbing  but  Tiou  linto  of  La  Havr 
iJM,  with  B  tmg  of  the  swine-sfcin. 

Salitxiar.  1  awear  to  yoa  by  Saint  Simon  and  Judas,  it  is  bU  as  I  laj. 

C/titpa.  And  I  bwear  to  yuu  by  Saint  Peter  Rnd  Haial  Paul,  that  it  is . 
■udi  thing.  Moreover,  jour  supper  is  like  the  liidalgo'i  dinner — very  liO 
meat  and  a  great  deal  of  Isble-clolh. 

Baliiuar.  Ua!  hal  hal 

Clihpa.  And  mure  noiao  Uiat  nuta, 

Baltamr.  Ha  1  hu !  ha !  You  must  have  your  joke,  Master  Cbiapa.  E 
■haU  i  uut  aak  Dun  V  iclorian  in  to  t^e  a  draught  uf  Ibe  Pedro  Ximeoea  t 

Cliiipa.  Ho ;  yuu  might  oa  nell   say,    "■  Don't    you  want  some  f  to 

e  go  so  nflcD  lo  Madrid  I 

I  reason  liiat  he  eats  no  supper.     He  ia  ia  Uif\ 
Were  you  ever  ui  lore,  Ballasat  I 
Bailaiar,  I  was  never  out  of  it,  good  Chisp*.    It  baa  been  (be  tor 


otmylil 
Chiip- 


i.  What  I  arc  yuu  on  fire,  too,  old  Uay-stack  1  Wby,  ws  dnll  Donr 
be  able  lo  put  vououl. 

Victorian  Iml/ioul].  Cliispn ! 

Chiipa.  Oil  to  bed,  Pero  UruUo,  for  the  cocks  are  crowii^.  ^ 

Vlelman.  Eal  Chispn!  Chispo ! 

ChUpa.  £a  1  Seflor.  Oome  wilb  nie,  ancienl  Baltaaar,  and  bring-  wbMI 
for  tfae  horsot.    1  will  pay  fur  the  supper  la-morrow.  [£>nuit] 

Now  liere  tlie  question  occurs^wli.it   is  accomplished  I  Hotf ' 

,  has  the  aubject  been  forwarded  1  We  did  Dot  need  Lo  learn  tbML' 

VioloriBD  wu  id  ]ove — Ui»l  tru  koonn  before ;  (ud  all  that  w 
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gleaa  U  that  a  stupid  imitution  of  Sancbo  Panza  driaka,  id  the 
course  of  two  minute,  (the  time  occupiiKl  in  the  perusal  of  tli« 
Mene,)  a  bottle  pf  lino  lioto,  by  way  of  Pedro  Ximenea,  and  de- 
vours a  slem'd  kitten  in  place  of  a  rabbit. 

Iq  tlie  begioning  of  the  play  tLia  Cljispa  is  the  valet  of  Victo- 
nun ;  Bubsequectly  we  find  Lim  the  servant  of  another ;  and  neai 
the  denouement,  he  returns  to  his  original  mnster.  No  cause  la 
aligned,  and  not  even  the  shadow  of  an  object  is  attained  ;  tha 
whole  tergiversaUon  being  but  another  instance  of  the  gross  in- 
consequence nhich  abounds  in  the  play. 

The  author's  deficiency  of  skill  is  especially  evinced  in  tlie  scene 
of  the  ailaiTeitMinent  between  Victorian  and  Preciosa.  The  for- 
mer having  been  enligbted  respecting  the  true  character  of  the 
latter,  by  means  of  a  letter  received  at  Guadarrama,  from  a  (iiend 
at  Madrid,  (how  wofully  inartistical  is  this !)  resolves  to  go  in 
search  of  her  forthwith,  and  forthwith,  also,  discovers  her  in  a 
wood  close  at  hand.  Whereupon  he  approaches,  disguiung  Au 
vmee : — yes,  we  are  required  to  believe  that  a  lover  may  so  div 
guise  his  voice  from  liis  mistress,  as  even  to  render  his  person  in 
full  view,  irrecognisable  !  He  approaches,  and  each  knowing  the 
other,  a  conver&a^on  ensues  under  the  hypothesis  that  each  to  the 
other  is  unknown — a  very  unoriginal,  and,  of  course,  a  very  silly 
source  o{  tquivoque,  lit  only  for  the  gum-elastic  imagination  of  an 
infant.  But  what  we  especially  complain  of  here,  ia  that  our  poet 
should  have  taken  so  many  and  so  obvious  pains  to  bring  about 
this  position  of  tquivoque,  when  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
hare  served  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  injuring  his  intended 
efieft !  Head,  for  example  this  passage : 
Tidorian.    I  never  loved  a  nuid ; 

For  ahe  I  lovnl  ira»  Iheii  n  miid  no  more. 
Prmaia.     How  know  jou  tb&tl 
Victorian.    A  litOe  bird  in  Uie  air 

V)u«peTed  tlie  •eercU 
Prttnta.    Tbere,  lalie  bade  your  gold  1 

Tour  luuid  ij  cold  like  a  dvceivtr's  hooJ  t 

ll«n  ia  no  fatnaing  in  ita  eluiritj  < 

Hak*  her  vour  vife.  for  ;ou  liave  been  abuwd ; 

And  you  aludl  ueod  vour  furtuiica  mcodiDg  hera. 

Victorian.     liuw  Hke  an  angcFB  Bpeaki  tbc  tongue  of  wonuD, 

WtitD  pleading  in  unother's  cwue  ber  own  1 

2!gS^«nitiiclMrt)i>t  if  *e  uiidentoodPTeaouiVi\»t«abj 


m 
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ignorant  of  VictonBti's  identitj,  the  "  pleading  in  snotlier's  cbom 
her  own,"  would  create  a  favorable  impressiou  upon  the  reader,  or 
spectator.  But  the  advice — "Make  ber  vour  wife,"  &&,  taka 
BD  interested  and  eelgsh  lurn  when  we  remember  that  ahe  knom 
to  whom  she  speaks. 

Again,  when  Victorian  Bays, 

That  is  a  preltj'  ring  upon  jool  finger. 

Pray  givs  it  me  1 
And  when  she  replies: 

No,  never  from  m;  hud 

ShaU  that  be  (alien, 
we  ore  inclined  to  think  her  only  an  artful  coquette,  knowing,  » 
we  do,  the  extutit  of  her  knowledge ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
have  applauded  her  constancy  (aa  the  author  intended)  had  sin 
been  represented  ignorant  of  Victorian's  presence.  The  effaet 
upon  the  audience,  in  a  word,  would  be  pleasant  in  place  of  dis- 
agreeable were  the  case  altered  aa  we  suggest,  while  the  efiecl 
upon  Victorian  would  remain  altogether  untouched. 

A  still  more  remarkable  insLince  of  deficiency  in  the  dramatic 
laet  is  to  be  found  in  the  mode  of  brio(^ng  about  the  discover}^ 
of  Preciosa'a  parentage.  In  the  very  moment  of  the  eclaireiui- 
menl  between  the  lovers,  Chiapa  arrives  almost  as  a  matter  of 
courFi-,  and  settles  the  point  in  a  sentence: 

Good  newa  from  Court ;  Good  newa  I  Beltran  Crtuadi^ 

The  Count  of  the  Cal^s  ia  not  your  father, 

Bat  jour  true  father  hm  returned  to  Spain 

Laden  with  weattb.  You  are  no  more  a  Qipay. 
Now  'here  are  three  points: — first,  the  eitreme  baldness,  pitli- 
tude,  and  indipendence  of  the  incident  narrated  by  Cbispa.  The 
opportune  return  of  the  father  (wo  are  tempted  to  say  the  (auM- 
nvely  opportune)  stands  by  itself— has  no  relation  to  anj  oiber 
event  in  the  play — does  not  appear  to  arise,  in  the  way  of  rent/t, 
from  any  incident  or  incidents  that  have  arisen  before.  It  hi) 
the  air  of  a  happy  chance,  of  a  God-send,  of  an  ultra-accid«&t,  in- 
vented by  the  playwright  by  way  of  comproiniae  for  his  lack  of 
invention.  Nee  Deaa  interait,  &c. — but  here  the  god  has  intw- 
posed,  and  the  knot  is  laughably  unworthy  of  the  god. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  return  of  the  father  "  laden  with 
wealth."    The  lover  has  abandoned  his  mistress  in  her  fonrtj. 


t  the  worda  of  his  profFiired  recoDctltation  hang  upou 
hu  lips,  corner  his  own  servant  nith  the  aewa  that  the  mistress' 
father  has  returned  "  laden  with  wealth."  Now,  so  far  as  regards 
the  audience,  who  are  behind  the  scenes  ncd  know  the  fidelity  of 
the  icver — -so  tuT  aa  regards  the  audience,  all  is  right;  but  tli6 
poet  had  no  business  to  place  his  heroine  in  the  sad  predicament 
of  being  forced,  provided  she  is  not  a  fool,  to  suspect  both  the  ig- 
norance and  the  disinterestedness  of  the  hero. 

The  third  point  has  reference  to  the  word* — "  You  are  now  no 
more  a  Uipay."  The  thesis  of  this  drama,  na  we  have  alread; 
said,  is  love  disregarding  the  prejudices  of  caiU,  and  Id  the  de- 
velopment of  this  thesis,  the  powers  of  the  dramatist  have  been 
engaged,  or  should  have  been  engaged,  during  the  whole  of  the 
three  acts  of  the  play.  The  interest  excited  lies  in  our  admira- 
tion of  the  sacrifice,  and  of  the  lore  that  conld  make  it ;  but  this 
interest  immediately  and  disagreeably  subsides  when  we  find  that 
the  sacrifice  baa  been  made  to  no  purpose.  "  You  are  no  more  a 
Gipsy"  dissolves  the  charm,  and  obliterates  the  whole  impression 
which  the  author  has  been  at  so  ranch  labor  to  convey.  Our  ro- 
mantic sense  of  the  hero's  chivalry  declines  into  a  complacent 
satisfaction  with  his  fate.  We  drop  our  enthusiasm,  with  the  en- 
thusiast, and  jovially  shake  by  the  hand  the  mere  m.in  of  good 
luck.  But  is  not  the  latter  feeling  the  more  comfortable  of  the 
two!  Perhaps  so;  but  "comfortable"  is  not  exactly  the  word 
Mr.  Longfellow  might  wish  applied  to  the  end  of  bis  drama,  and 
then  why  be  at  the  trouble  of  building  up  an  effect  through  a 
hundred  and  eighty  pages,  merely  to  knock  it  down  at  the  end  of 
the  hundred  and  eighty-first! 

We  have  already  given,  at  some  length,  our  conceptions  of  the 
natury  of  plot — and  of  that  of  "The  Spanish  Student,"  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  speak  at  ail.  It  has  nothing  of  constnie- 
tion  about  it.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  single  incident  whioh 
has  any  necessary  dependence  upon  any  one  other.  Not  only 
might  w^  take  away  tno-tbirds  of  the  whole  without  ruin — bat 
without  detriment — indeed  with  a  positive  benefit  to  the  masa. 
And,  even  as  regards  the  mere  order  of  arrangement,  wo  might 
with  a  very  decided  chance  of  improvement,  put  the  scenes  in  a 
big,  give  them  ■  ilukB  or  two  by  my  of  akuffle,  and  tnmbiA 


'iiem  out     The  whole  mode  oC  cullooitiou — not  lo  speak  uf  Uw    ' 
feeblenesa  of  the  inciJento  in  themselvoa — eviaoes,  on  the  part  of   ' 
the  author,  &u    uLter  and  radical  wont  of  the  ndapliii^  ot  ooft- 
atructive  power  which  ihe  dramn  so  imiieratiTel;  dt^nunuts. 

Of  die  unoriginalily  of  the  thesis  we  have  already  spoken 
•w,  to  the  unoriginality  of  the  eveota  by  wbicb  the  tH^ 
is  developed,  we  need  do  little  more  than  allude.  "What,  iudeeA 
could  we  say  of  such  iucidenta  as  the  child  stolen  by  gipeie* — at 
Iter  educatJon  as  a  danseuse — aa  her  betrothal  to  n  Gipsy — as  bet 
preference  for  a  gentleman — aa  the  rumors  against  her  purity — m 
her  peraecuiJon  by  a  roue — as  ttie  inruption  of  the  roui  into  hct 
chamber — as  the  consequeut  misunderstanding  between  ber  aoi 
her  lover — as  the  duel — as  the  defeat  of  the  roui — as  the  receipt 
of  his  life  &om  the  hero — aa  his  boasts  of  success  with  the  girl — 
as  the  nis€  of  the  duplicate  ring — as  the  field,  in  cousequeDce. 
abandoned  by  the  lover — as  the  assassination  of  Lara  while  scahi^ 
the  girl's  bed-chamber — as  the  diaconsolsle  peregrinntion  of  'Vtc 
torian — as  the  equivoque  scene  with  Preciosa — as  the  offering  tO 
purchase  the  ring  and  the  refusal  to  part  with  it — aa  the  "  neH 
from  court"  telling  of  the  Gipsy's  true  parenta^ — what  amU 
we  say  of  ali  these  ridiculous  things,  except  that  we  have  umI 
them,  each  and  all,  some  two  or  three  hundred  tjmes  befon^  aai 
that  they  have  formed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  staple  BH^ 
terial  of  every  Uop-O'Hy-Tliumb  tragedy  since  tlie  flood  I  Tboi 
is  not  an  incident,  from  the  first  page  of  "  The  Spanish  Stiidenl? 
to  the  lust  and  most  satisfactory,  which  we  would  not  undertaki 
to  find  boldly,  at  ten  minutes'  notice,  in  some  one  of  tb«  tho^ 
sand  and  one  cemedics  of  intrigue  attrit>uti;d  to  Calderoo  i 
Lope  de  Vega. 

But  if  our  poet  is  grossly  unoriginal  in  his  subject,  and  in 
events  which  evolve  it,  may  he  not  be  original  in  his  handling  or 
tone .'  Wo  really  grieve  to  say  that  he  is  not,  unless,  iodeed,  «t 
grant  him  the  meed  of  originality  for  the  peculiar  loaiuier  i 
which  he  has  jumbled  together  the  quaint  and  slJlted  tone  of  tbt- 
old  English  dramatists  with  the  digagie  wr  of  Cervontea,  B«t . 
this  is  a  ]>oint  upon  which,  through  want  of  space,  we  must  n^ 
cessarily  permit  the  reader  to  judge  altogether  for  himaelf,  Wa 
quote,  however,  a  passnge  from  the  Second  scene  of  the  fint 
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Mt,  by  way  of  sbowiag  how  very  easy  a  matter  it  is  to  .nuke  a 

man  discourse  SancUo  Fanzn  : 

Ckinpa.  Abemuncio  Sntanai !  and  a  plAgne  upon  nil  loTcra  who  rambis 
kbout  ai  aight.  driakiDg  the  alemenlB,  insl^d  □(  tleeplng  quietly  in  tbsit 
bed*.  Krery  d^ail  mui  to  hu  ceoieterj,  «nj  I  -,  and  ever;  frifu-  In  bis  mansA- 
terv.  ?fow,  liere'a  my  mutGr  Viclor'ui,  yeiterday  a  cov-kceper  and  U>^j 
a  gentleman ;  jtaleronj  a  student  and  tixia)-  a  Idtct  ;  sod  I  must  be  up 
Uler  Ihau  tbo  nightingale,  for  aa  tlie  abbnt  ungg  go  must  ibe  sacrUlan  re*- 
pond.  God  grant  he  may  tooa  be  married,  for  l£t'D  shall  all  thin  gerenadiry 
eeaM.  Ay,  mairr.  manr,  many  I  Mother,  irluit  dosg  many  meant  It 
mean*  to  apui,  lo  bear  chUdien,  and  lo  veep.  my  daughter  t  And,  of  a  truth, 
there  u  sometbinz  munt  in  matrimony  tfiau  the  vedding-ring.  And  now, 
geDtlemcn,  Pax  Tobiseutnl  aa  the  ass  luud  to  the  cabbages! 

And,  we  might  add,  aa  nn  nss  only  should  say. 

In  fkct,  throughout  "  The  S|)anish  Student,"  m  welt  aa  through- 
out other  com [losi  lions  of  its  author,  there  runs  a  very  obvious 
rein  of  imitation.  We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  something 
we  have  seen  before — some  old  acquaintance  in  manner  or  mat- 
ter; and  even  where  the  siniiiarity  cannot  bo  said  to  amount  to 
plagiarism,  it  is  still  injurious  to  the  poet  in  the  good  opinion  of 
him  who  reads. 

Among  the  HHBor  defects  of  the  play,  we  may  mention  the 
frequent  allusion  to  book  incidents  not  generally  known,  and  re- 
quiring each  B  note  by  way  of  explanation.  The  drama  demands 
that  everything  be  so  iuitantaneously  crident  that  he  who  rum 
may  read ;  and  the  only  impression  effected  by  theso  notti  to  a 
play  is,  that  the  author  is  desirous  of  showing  his  reading. 

We  may  mention,  also,  occasional  tautologies — euoh  as  ; 
Never  did  I  behold  thee  so  offiVnf 
And  garmrnled  in  beaulv  b»  (u-night  I 
Or— 

What  we  need 
lit  the  cetestial  Grc  to  change  the  fruit 
Into  trantparent  crygt&l,  trright  and  etear  I 

We  may  speak,  loo,  of  more  than  occa-oional  errors  of  grammar. 
vr  example,  p.  23  : 

Did  no  one  gee  tbee  (    None,  my  love,  but  thou. 
Eere  "  but**  is  not  a  conjunction,  but  a  preposition,  and  gov- 
erns Ihtt  in  the  objcctis-e.     "  None  but  Ihet"  would  be  right ; 
meaning  none  excrpt  thee,  saving  tbee.    At  page  27,  "mayst"  is 
•omewhat  incorrectly  written  '■  may'st."     An  page  34  we  hare ; 
1  hava  tw  <ither  nint  than  (Aon  to  pray  la 
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Here  suthority  and  analogy  are  both  againat  Mr.  Longfellow. 
"  Than"  also  is  here  a  preposition  governing  the  objective,  and 
meaning  save,  or  exeepl.  "I  have  none  other  God  than  thee,'' 
Ac.  See  Home  Tooke.  The  Latin  "gtuam  te"  is  exitctly  ©qniti- 
lent.     At  pnge  90  we  read  : 

Iiike  Ihee  I  am  a  eaptiw,  and  tilct  tlue, 

I  haro  a  ^olle  gaoler- 
Here  "  like  thee"  (although  grnmnintical  of  course)  does  not 
convey  the  idea.     Mr.  L.  does  not  mean  that  the  speaker  is  Ufa 
the  bird  itself,  but  that  his  condition  resembles  iL    The  true  read- 
ing would  thu.s  be : 

A)  iJiaa  I  am  a  captive,  and,  a»  Ihoii, 

I  havp  a  gentle  gaoler: 
That  is  to  say,  as  tkou  art,  and  as  thou  hast. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  rogret  that  Professor  Longfellow  baa  wift- 
ten  tbia  work,  and  feel  especially  vexed  that  he  has  committed 
himself  by  its  republication. 
poem,  can  it  be  said  to  b 
only  when  we  separate  tl 
sages  we  have  c( 

beauty.  We  are  not  too  sura,  indeed,  that  a  ''  dramatic  poem" 
is  Dot  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms.  At  all  events  a  man  of  true 
genius,  (and  such  Mr.  L.  unquestionably  is,)  has  no  business  with 
these  hybrid  and  paradoxical  compositions.  Let  a  poem  be  a 
poem  only ;  let  a  play  be  a  play  and  nothing-  more.  As  for  "  Hia 
Spanish  Student,''  iu  thesis  is  unoriginal;  its  incidi.'nts  are  an- 
tique; its  plot  is  no  plot;  its  characters  have  no  character:  in 
short,  it  is  liUle  better  than  a  play  upor.  words,  U>  style  it  "  A 
Play"  St  all. 


especially  vexed  that  he  has  committed  . 
»tion.  Only  wheu  regarded  as  a  men  ■ 
have  TDWi  of  any  kind.  For,  in  &cl,  it  >  I 
the  poem  from  Uie  drama,  that  the  pa»-  1 
led  as  beautiful  can  bo  understood  to  haw      ' 
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"  //  y  hparitr,"  snys  Chamfort,  "que  touU  idee publiqut,  tottte 
tonveation  neat,  tal  une  solliat,  car  tile  a  convenue  au  plus  grand 
nombre." — One  would  be  safe  in  wagering  that  any  given  public 
idea  is  erroneous,  for  it  has  been  yielded  lo  the  clamor  of  the 
majority; — and  this  strictly  philosophical,  although  somewhat 
French  assertion,  has  especial  bearing  upon  the  whole  race  of 
-what  are  termed  maxima  and  popular  proverbs ;  nine-tenths  of 
which  are  the  quintessence  of  folly.  One  of  the  moat  deplorably 
false  of  them  is  the  anUque  udage,  De  gustibus  non  est  disputan- 
ditm — there  should  be  no  disputing  about  taste.  Here  the  idea 
designed  to  be  conveyed  is  that  any  one  person  has  as  just  right 
to  consider  his  own  taste  (he  tru(,  as  has  any  one  other — that 
tante  itself,  in  short,  is  an  arbitrary  sofflethiag,  amenable  to  no 
law,  and  measurable  by  no  definite  rules.  U  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  exceedingly  vague  and  impotent  trealisei  which 
are  alone  eilant.  have  much  to  answer  for  as  regards  confirming  the 
general  error.  Not  the  least  important  service  which,  hereafter, 
iDHnkiod  will  owe  to  Phrenolo/ry,  may,  perhaps,  be  rec<^ised 
in  an  analysis  of  the  real  principles,  and  a  digest  of  the  resulting 
lawn  of  laste.  These  principles,  in  fact,  are  as  clearly  traceable, 
and  these  laws  as  readily  susceptible  of  system  as  are  any 
whatever. 

In  the  meantime,  the  insane  adage  above  mentioned  is  in  no 
respect  more  generally,  more  stupidly,  and  more  pertinaciously 
quoted  than  by  the  admirers  of  what  is  termed  the  "good  old 
Pope,"  or  the  "good  old  Goldsmith  school"  of  poetry,  in 
reference  to  the  holder,  more  natural,  and  more  ideal  compoailjons 
of  such  authors  as  Coetlogon  and  Lamartinef  in  France  ;  Herder, 

*  BalUdi  and  other  Poem*.  By  Henrj  WadiwDrtli  LoogfeUon',  Autbcr 
of  "  Vpiccs  of  the  Kiglit,"  "  Hvperion,"  etc :  StoMid  Edition.  John  Owen : 
Cambridge. 

f  We  allude  here  chieQj  to  the  -  David  '  of  OoetlcgW,  aad  iWy  to  the 

•OMK^M  -    -- 
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Korncr,  and  Uhltuid  in  Germany ;  Brun  imd  Buggesco  in  Den- 
maik ;  Bellman,  Tegn^r,  and  Nyberg*  in  Sweden  ;  Keats,  Shellj, 
Coleridge,  and  Tennyson  in  England  ;  Lonrt^ll  and  Loagfetlow  ia 
Atnericft.  "  De  guatibua  non,"  say  these  "good-old-school" 
fellows ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  mental  iranslatioo  of 
the  phrase  is — '■  We  pily  your  taste — wp  pity  everybody's  lAste 
but  oiir  own." 

It  is  our  purpose  to  controvert  the  popular  idea  tliat  the  poeU 
just  mentioned  owe  to  novelty,  to  trickeries  of  expression,  ud 
to  other  meretricious  eSecls,  tlieir  Bppre<:iation  by  certain  renden : 
— to  demonstrate  (for  the  mutter  is  susceptible  of  demons imiion) 
tbat  such  poetry  and  kueh  alone  has  fulfilled  the  legitimute  office 
of  the  muse ;  has  thoroughly  satisfied  an  earnest  and  unqu«Doha- 
blc  desire  existing  in  the  heart  of  man. 

This  volume  of  Ballads  and  Tales  includes,  with  sereral  bnef 
ori^nal  pieces,  a  translation  from  the  Swedish  of  Tegn^r.  la 
attempting  (what  never  should  be  attempted)  a  literal  veinon  of 
both  the  words  and  the  metre  of  this  poem.  Professor  Longfellow 
has  failed  to  do  justice  either  to  his  author  or  himself.  Ue  h«t 
striven  to  do  what  no  man  ever  did  well,  and  wbat,  from  the 
nature  of  language  itself,  never  ran  be  well  done.  Unless,  fiw 
example,  we  shall  come  to  have  an  influx  of  tpottdett  in  our 
English  tongue,  it  wilt  always  be  impossible  to  construct  u 
English  hexameter.  Our  spondees,  or,  we  should  say,  ottr  spon- 
daic words,  are  mre.  In  the  Swedish  they  are  nearly  as  abundant 
as  in  the  Latin  and  Greek.  We  have  only  "  compound,"  " eonUit" 
"footfall,"  and  a  few  other  similar  ones.  This  is  the  difficulty ; 
and  ihnt  it  iV  so  will  become  evident  upon  reading  "  The  Children 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  where  the  sole  readable  verses  are  those 
in  which  we  meet  with  the  rare  spondaic  dissyllables.  Wa  mean 
to  say  readable  as  hexameters ;  for  many  of  them  will  re*d  reiy 
well  as  mere  English  dactylics  with  certain  irregularities. 

Much  as  we  admire  the  genius  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  we  are  fnlly 
sensible  of  his  many  errors  of  affeotation  and  imitation.  Hi» 
nrlistical  skill  is  great,  and  his  ideality  high.  But  his  cODception 
of  tlie  aimi  of  poe^  m  all  ierong  ;  and  this  we  shall  prove  ■( 
some  future  day — to  our  own  satisfaction,  at  least.  His  didactic* 
•  C.  Ju!i«  Njberg.  audivr  of  the  -  Qikter  von  Euiinjsyaft.'' 
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Me  all  cut  <^ place.  He  has  written  brilliant  poems — by  accident ; 
that  IB  to  say  when  permitting  his  genius  to  get  the  better  of  his 
eonventional  habit  of  thinking — a  habit  deduced  from  German 
study.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  didactic  moral  may  not  be 
well  made  the  under-current  of  a  poetical  thesis ;  but  that  it  can 
never  be  well  put  so  obtrusively  forth,  as  in  the  mnjority  of  his 
compositions 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Longfellow's  conception  of  the  aimv  of 
poesy  is  erroneous ;  and  that  thus,  laboring  at  a  disadvantage,  he 
does  violent  wrong  to  his  own  high  powers ;  and  now  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  his  ideas  of  the  aims  of  the  Muse,  as  we  gather 
these  ideas  from  the  general  tendency  of  his  poems  ?  It  will  be 
at  once  evident  that,  imbued  with  the  peculiar  sp^  of  German 
song  (in  pure  conventionality)  he  regards  the  inculcation  of  a 
moral  as  essential.  Here  we  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  that  we 
have  reference  only  to  the  general  tendency  of  lus  compositions; 
for  there  are  some  magnificent  exceptions,  where,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, he  has  permitted  his  genius  to  get  the  better  of  his  conven- 
tional prejudice.  But  didacticism  is  the  prevalent  tone  of  his 
song.  His  invention,  his  imagery,  his  all,  is  made  subservient  to 
the  elucidation  of  some  one  or  more  points  (but  rarely  of  more 
than  one)  which  he  looks  upon  as  truth.  And  that  this  mode 
of  procedure  will  find  stem  defenders  should  never  excite  surprise, 
so  long  as  the  world  is  full  to  overflowing  with  cant  and  conven- 
ticles. There  are  men  who  will  scramble  on  all  fours  through 
Jie  muddiest  sloughs  of  vice  to  pick  up  a  single  apple  of  virtue, 
rhere  are  things  called  men  who,  so  long  as  the  sun  rolls,  will 
greet  with  snufifling  huzzas  every  figure  that  takes  upon  itself  the 
semblance  of  truth,  even  although  the  figure,  in  itself  only  a 
^  stufifed  Paddy,"  be  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  toga  on  the  statue 
of  Washington,  or  out  of  season  as  rabbits  in  the  days  of  the 
dog-star 

We  say  this  with  little  fear  of  contradiction.  Yet  the  spirit  of 
our  assertion  must  be  more  heeded  than  the  letter.  Mankind 
have  eeemed  to  define  Poesy  in  a  thousand,  and  in  a  thousand 
conflicting  definitions.  But  the  war  is  one  only  of  words.  In- 
duction is  as  well  applicable  to  this  subject  as  to  the  most  palpa- 
ble and  utilitarian ;  and  by  its  sober  processes  we  find  that,  in 
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mpect  to  compositions  which  have  been  really  received  as  poeiBS 
tbe  imaginative,  or,  more  popularly,  the  creative  portiona  ai<m 
h&ve  ensured  them  to  be  so  received.  Yet  theie  works,  on  K- 
connt  of  these  portions,  having  once  been  so  received  and  w 
named,  it  hns  happened,  natumlly  and  inevitably,  that  other  po^ 
tiona  totally  unpoutic  have  not  only  come  to  be  regarded  by  tha 
popular  voice  as  poetic,  but  have  been  made  to  servo  as  felM 
■tandnrds  of  perfection,  in  the  adjnstment  of  other  poetical  clnnu. 
Whatever  has  been  found  in  whatever  has  been  received  as  a 
poem  has  been  blindly  regarded  as  ex  slafU  poetic  And  this  is 
a  species  of  proes  error  which  scarcely  could  have  made  its  way 
into  any  less  intangible  topic.  In  fact  that  license  which  flppeN 
tains  to  the  Muite  herself,  it  lias  been  thought  decorous,  if  not 

sagacious  to  indnlge,  in  all  esamination  of  her  character 

Poesy  is  a  response — unsatisfactory  i(  is  true — but  still  ia 
'  some  measure  a  response,  to  a  natural  and  irrepressible  demand. 
Man  being  what  he  h,  the  time  could  never  have  been  in  nbidi 
Poesy  nas  not.  Its  lirst  element  is  the  thirst  for  superail 
Beactv — a  beauty  which  is  not  afforded  the  soul  by  any  exist- 
ing collocation  of  earth's  forms — a  beauty  which,  perhapa,  m 
postibU  combination  of  these  forms  would  fully  produce.  lis 
second  element  is  the  attempt  to  satisfy  this  thirst  by  ntfvet  com- 
binations among  those  forms  of  beauty  which  already  exist — or  1^ 
novel  combinations  of  those  combinations  which  our  prtdteenon, 
toiling  in  chate  of  Ike  aaine  phantom,  have  already  tet  in  ardtr. 
We  thus  clearly  deduce  the  novelty,  the  originality,  the  intwifiMi, 
the  imagination,  or  lastly  the  creation  of  beaittt,  (for  tbe  terat 
aa  here  employed  are  synonymous,)  as  the  essence  of  all  Poeaj. 
Nor  is  this  idea  so  much  at  variance  with  ordinary  opinion  aa,  M 
first  sight,  it  may  appear.  A  multitude  of  antique  dogmaa  on 
this  topic  will  be  found,  when  diveati?d  of  extrinsic  speculation 
to  bo  easily  resoluble  into  tbe  definition  now  proposed.  W«  do 
nothing  more  than  present  tangibly  the  vague  clouds  of  tlia 
world's  idea.  We  recc^ise  the  idea  itself  floating,  unsettled,  ta- 
definite,  in  every  attempt  which  has  yet  been  made  to  circumaeriba 
the  conception  of  "  Poesy"  in  words.  A  striking  instance  of  Uhi 
is  obeervable  in  the  fact  that  no  definition  exists,  in  which  titbtr 
"  tbe  beautiful,"  <u-  some  one  of  those  qualities  which  we  fan* 
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mbove  designated  synonymously  with  "  creation,"  has  not  be«n 
pointed  out  as  tho  ehUf  attribute  of  the  Muse.  "  Invent  ion," 
however,  or  "  imagination,"  is  by  far  more  commonly  insisted 
apon.  The  word  mi^n  itself  (creation)  dpeaks  volumes  upon  this 
point.  Neither  will  it  bt?  amiss  here  to  mention  Count  Bielfeld's 
definition  of  poetry  as  "J/art  rPerprimer  let  penshi  par  la  Jie- 
(lOTi."  With  this  definition  (of  which  Iha  philosophy  is  profound 
to  a  certain  extent)  the  G«rman  t«rtiis  Diehlkiiiat,  the  art  of  fic- 
tion, and  Oiehlen,  to  feign,  which  are  used  for  "  potlry"  and  "  (0 
jnaie  vtrMtf,"  are  in  full  and  reiaartable  accordanM. '  It  is,  never- 
theless, in  the  comlnnatitm  of  the  two  omni-prevalent  ideas  that 
the  novelty,  and,  we  believe,  the  force  of  our  own  proposition  is 
to  be  found 

The  tiementt  of  that  beauty  which  ia  felt  in  sound,  may  be  the 
mntual  or  common  herilage  of  Earth  and  Eeaven.  CoDt«nting 
ourselves  with  the  firm  conviction,  that  music  (in  its  inodi6cations 
of  rhythm  and  rhyme)  is  of  so  vast  a  moment  to  Poesy,  as  never 
to  be  neglected  by  him  who  is  truly  poetical — is  of  so  migh^  a 
force  in  furthering  the  great  aim  intended,  that  he  is  mad  who  re- 
jects its  assistance — content  with  this  idea  we  shall  not  patis«  to 
maintain  its  absolute  essentiality,  for  the  mere  sake  of  rounding  a 
definition.  That  our  definition  of  poetry  will  necessarily  exclude 
much  of  what,  through  a  supine  toleration,  has  been  hitherto 
ranked  as  poetical,  is  a  matter  which  iifibrda  ns  not  even  mo- 
mentary concern.  We  address  but  the  ihought^l.  and  heed  only 
their  approval — with  our  own.  If  our  suggestions  arrf  tnitbful, 
then  "after  many  days"  shall  they  be  underelood  as  truth,  even 
though  found  in  contradiction  of  ali  that  has  been  hitherto  so  un- 
derstood.    If  fiilse,  eball  we  not  be  the  first  to  bid  them  die  I 

We  would  reject,  of  course,  all  such  matters  ns  "Armstrong  oa 
Health,"  a  revolting  production  ;  Pope'a  "  Essay  on  Man,"  which 
may  well  be  content  with  the  title  of  an  "Essay  in  Rhyme;" 
"Hndibraa"  and  other  merely  humorous  pieces.  We  do  not 
gainsay  the  peculiar  merits  of  either  of  these  latter  compositiong 
— but  deny  them  the  position  held.  In  a  notice  of  Brain- 
ard's  Poems,  we  took  occasion  to  show  that  the  common  use 
of  a  certain  instrument,  (rhythm,)  had  tended,  more  than 
elw,  to  confbnnd  bamorotH  tum  witli'  poetry.     Tb» 


~  creii  title  c^  poel.'^e  should  limfl 
noTSI  moods  of  beauty,  in  form,  F 
for  over  all  LliU  wide  range  bosl 
To  what  the  world  terms  jiroae  V 
all  else.  The  artist  who  doubtJ  o 
his  doubt  by  the  single  question— 1 
well  or  better  handled  in  prose  f 
ject  for  the  Muse.  In  the  general  J 
we  are  content  to  rest ;  beiug  C! 
peculiar  views,  it  must  be  understo 

Of  the  pieces  which  conatitute  1 
not  more  than  one  or  two  thorough! 
proposed ;  although  the  volume,  as 
chargeable  with  didacljcism  as  Mr. 
We  would  mention  as  poems  near 
smith ;"  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Ilesp 
Skeleton  in  Armor."  lu  the  first-n 
of  simple-mindedness  as  a  genuine  t 
imitaUy 'handlud  untJl  the  concludi 
legitimate  poesy  is  aggrieved  in  the 
of  »  m<fral  from  what  has  gone  bet 
Hesperus"  we  have  the  beautif  of  cl 
eence,  with  that  of  the  father's  stem 
with  shght  exceptio: 
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Hie  nit  tea  was  firozen  on  her  breast, 
The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes, 

we  feel,  if  not  positive  disgust,  at  least  a  chilling  sense  of  the  in- 
appropriate. In  the  *'  Skeleton  in  Armor "  we  find  a  pure  and 
perfect  thesis  artisticallj  treated.  We  find  the  beauty  of  bold 
courage  and  self-confidence,  of  love  and  maiden  devotion,  of  reck- 
less adventure,  and  finally  of  life-contemning  grief.  Combined 
with  all  this,  we  have  numerous  points  of  beauty  apparently  in- 
sulated, but  all  aiding  the  main  effect  or  impression.  The  heart 
IB  stirred,  and  the  mind  does  not  lament  its  mal-instruction.  The 
metre  is  simple,  sonorous,  well-balanced,  and  fully  adapted  to  the 
subject  Upon  the  whole,  there  are  fewer  truer  poems  than  this. . 
It  has  but  one  defect — an  important  one.  The  prose  remarks 
prefiEu:ing  the  narrative  are  really  necessary.  But  every  work  of 
art  should  contain  within  itself  all  that  is  requisite  for  iu  own 
comprehension.  And  this  remark  is  especially  true  of  the  ballad. 
In  poems  of  magnitude  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  not,  at  all  times, 
enabled  to  include,  in  one  comprehensive  survey,  the  proportions 
and  proper  adjustment  of  the  whole.  He  is  pleased,  if  at  all, 
with  particular  passages ;  and  the  sum  of  his  pleasure  is  com- 
pounded of  the  sums  of  the  pleasurable  sentiments  inspired  by 
these  individual  passages  in  the  progress  of  perusal.  But,  in 
pieces  of  less  extent,  the  pleasure  is  unique^  in  the  proper  accep- 
tation of  this  term — the  understanding  is  employed,  without  diffi- 
culty, in  the  contemplation  of  the  picture  as  a  whole  ;  and  thus 
its  effect  will  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  perfection  of  its 
finish,  upon  the  nice  adaptation  of  its  constituent  parts,  and  es- 
pecially, upon  what  is  rightly  termed  by  Schlegel  the  unity  or 
totality  of  interest.  But  the  practice  of  prefixing  explanatory  pas- 
sages is  utterly  at  variance  with  such  unity.  By  the  prefix,  we  are 
either  put  in  possession  of  the  subject  of  the  poem,  or  some  hint^ 
historic  fady  or  suggestion)  is  thereby  afforded,  not  included  in 
the  body  of  the  piece,  which,  without  the  hint,  is  incomprehensi* 
ble.  In  the  latter  case,  while  perusing  the  poem,  the  reader  must 
revert,  in  mind  at  least,  to  the  prefix,  for  the  necessary  explana- 
tion. In  the  former,  the  poem  being  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the 
prefix,  the  interest  is  divided  between  the  prefix  and  the  pan^ 
phrase.    In  either  instance  the  totality  of  effect  is  destroyed. 
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Of  the  >tlier  original  poems  in  l.lie  volume  before  us,  tlien 
b  none  in  which  the  aim  of  instruction,  or  truth,  has  oot 
been  t«o  obviously  substituted  fur  the  legrtiniste  aim,  Uaaly. 
We  have  heretofore  taken  occasion  to  8ti]  tliat  a  didaclie 
moral  might  be  happily  made  the  under-eurrenl  of  a  poeti- 
cal theme,  and  we  have  treated  this  point  at  length,  in  ■ 
review  of  Moore's  "  Alciphron ;"  but  the  moral  thus  conveyed 
ia  invariably  an  ill  effoct  when  obtruding  beyond  the  upper 
current  of  the  thesis  itself.  Perliaps  the  worst  specimen  of 
this  obtrusion  Ja  given  us  by  our  poet  in  "Blind  Bartimens* 
and  the  "  Goblet  of  Life,"  where,  it  will  be  observed  Uut 
the  K>U  interest  of  the  upper-eurrent  of  meaning  depends  upon  in 
relation  or  refercnee  to  the  under.  What  we  read  upon  the  sur- 
face would  be  foa;  e(  preterea  nihil  in  default  of  the  moral  be- 
neath. The  Greek  Jinalei  of  "  Blind  Bartimeus"  are  an  affecta- 
tion altogether  inexcusable.  What  the  Bin  all,  second-hand. 
Gibbon-ish  pedantry  of  Byron  introduced,  is  unworthy  the  imita- 
tion of  Longfellow. 

Of  the  translations  we  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  speak  ii 
all.  We  regret  :nat  our  poet  will  persist  in  busying  himself 
about  such  matters.  ZTu  time  might  be  better  employed  in  ori- 
ginal oonceptioD.  Most  of  these  versions  are  marked  with  th« 
error  upon  which  we  liave  commented.  This  error  is  in  fact, 
essentially  Germanic.  "  The  Luck  of  Edenhall."  however,  is  i> 
truly  beautiful  poem ;  and  we  say  this  with  all  that  deference 
which  the  opinion  of  the  "  Democratic  Review"  demands.  Thi» 
composition  appears  to  ns  one  of  Ike  very  finest.  It  has  all  (Im 
free,  hearty,  obvious  movement  of  the  true  ballad -legend.  Th« 
greatest  force  of  language  is  combined  in  it  with  the  richest  ima- 
gination, acting  in  its  most  legitimate  province.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  prefer  it  even  to  the  "Sword-Song"  of  KSrner.  The  pointed 
moral  with  which  it  terminalea  is  so  exceedingly  nitlural — so  per- 
fectly fluent  from  the  incidents — thnt  we  have  hardly  heart  to 
pronounce  it  in  ill  taste.  We  may  observe  of  this  ballad,  ia  oon- 
olusion,  -hat  its  subject  is  more  phyiical  than  is  usual  in  Oennaof. 
Its  images  are  rich  rather  in  physical  than  in  moral  beauty.  And 
this  tendency,  ir  Song,  is  the  true  one.  It  is  chiefly,  if  we  araBot 
mistaken — it  it  chiefly  amid  forms  of  physical  lovelineBa  (we  ■• 


the  word  form*  in  iU  widest  sense  lu  pmbrncing'  modiScationB  of 
sound  and  color)  that  the  soul  seeks  the  realisation  of  its  drenrai 
of  Beacit.  It  is  to  her  dem&nd  in  this  gense  especinily,  that  the 
poet,  nbo  is  wise,  will  most  frequentl;  and  most  earncsllj  respond. 

"  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper"  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  true 
and  most  beautifnl  poem  in  great  part,  whiU-,  in  sonie  parliculura, 
it  is  too  metaphysical  to  have  any  preten^'ion  to  the  name. 
Wq  have  already  objected,  briedy,  to  ite  metre — -the  ordinary 
Latin  or  Greek  Hexameter — dactyls  and  spondees  at  random, 
with  a  spondee  in  conclusion.  We  maintain  that  the  hexameter 
can  never  be  introduced  into  our  Inngnage,  from  the  nature  of 
that  langnagfi  itself.  This  rhythm  demands,  for  E»i;luK  eart,  a 
preponderance  of  natural  spondeea.  Our  tJingue  has  few.  Not 
only  does  the  Latin  and  Greek,  with  the  Swedish,  and  some 
others,  abound  in  them  ;  but  the  Greek  and  Roman  ear  had  be- 
come reconciled  (why  or  bow  is  unknown)  to  the  reception  of  arti- 
ficial spondees — that  is  to  any,  spondaic  words  formed  partly  of 
one  word  and  partly  of  another,  or  from  an  excised  part  of  one 
word.  In  short,  the  annents  were  content  to  read  ai  thei/ tean- 
ned,  or  nearly  so.  It  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  we  ahaU 
never  do  this;  and  thus  we  shall  nerer  admit  English  hexameters. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  them,  aft«r  the  repeated  &ilures  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  others,  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  discreditable  to 
ibe  scholarship  of  Professor  Longfellow.  The  "  Democratic  Re- 
view," in  sayln;;  that  he  has  triumphed  over  difficulties  in  this 
rhythm,  has  been  deceived,  it  is  evident,  by  the  facility  with 
which  some  of  these  verses  may  be  read.  In  glancing  over  the 
poem,  we  do  not  observe  a  single  verse  which  can  be  read,  to 
Snglub  tart,  o*  a  Greek  hexameter,  lliere  are  many,  however, 
which  can  be  well  read  as  mere  English  dactylic  verees  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  well  known  lines  of  Byron,  commencing 
Know  je  the  |  land  where  the  |  FTpreis  and  |  myrtla. 

These  linea  (although  full  of  irregularities)  are,  in  their  perfeo- 
ti<Hi,  formed  of  three  dactyls  and  a  cssura— just  as  if  we  should 
eut  abort  the  initial  versB  of  the  Bucolics  thus — 
Tityro  ]  tu  patu  j  Ik  recn  j  bans — 

The  "  myrtle,"  at  the  close  of  Byron's  line,  is  n  double  rhyme, 
and  "^uat  be  understood  as  one  ^UsUe. 


it  bu  the  force. 

As  we  liai'e  already  t 
of  these  poems  which  apl 
may  bb  well  here  proceedB 
the  article  in  question— 
to  a^e. 

The  Keview  speaks  of  I 
nnderstood  but  at  the  expel 
song  can  justly  ciai 
opiaion  from  Mr.  Langire 
"  The  Luck  of  Edenhall." 

"  Maidenhood"  is  faulty,  I 
its  theme,  which  is  eoiuevhai 
plicity  itself.  A  maiden  on 
to  enjoy  life  (for  which  she  h 
idea  of  duty,  is  bidden  to  fed 
her  lion  of  Una. 

What  Mr.  Langtrce  styles 
Ijongfellow,  resulting  from 
really  been  always  regarded 
merits.  "  In  each  poem,''  si 
which,  in  the  progress  of  his 
last  reaches  its  full  developm 
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forms  the  basis  of  his  poem  ;  but  to  the  aid  and  dcvelopraent  of 
this  one  there  are  innumerable  others,  of  whicli  the  rare  eicol- 
leuce  is,  that  ail  are  in  keeping;,  that  noue  couiil  be  well  omitted, 
lluU  each  teuds  to  the  one  general  effect.  It  is  unuecessary  lo 
way  another  word  upon  this  topic. 

In  speaking  of  "ExceUior,"  Mr.  Langtree  (are  tre  wrong  in  at- 
tributing the  notice  to  his  very  forcible  pen  f)  seems  to  Inbor  under 
•ome  similar  misconception.  "  It  carries  along  with  it,"  says  he, 
"a  false  moral  which  greatly  diminishes  its  merit  in  our  eyes. 
The  great  merit  of  a  picture,  whether  made  with  the  pencil  or 
pen,  is  its  IntUi ;  and  this  merit  does  cot  belong  to  Mr.  Longfel- 
low's sketch.  Men  of  genius  may,  and  probably  do,  meet  with 
greater  difGcaltJes  in  their  struggles  with  the  world  than  their 
fellow-men  who  are  less  highly  gifted ;  but  their  power  of  over- 
comtug  obstacles  is  proportionably  greater,  and  the  result  of  their 
laborious  suffering  is  not  death  but  immortality." 

That  the  chief  merit  of  a  picture  is  its  truth,  is  an  assertion 
deplorably  erroneous.  Even  iu  Painting,  which  \s,  more  eesentiaily 
than  Poetry,  a  mimetic  art,  the  proposition  cannot  be  sustained. 
Truth  is  not  even  the  aim.  Indeed  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
rery  slight  a  degree  of  truth  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind, 
which  acquiesces  in  the  absence  of  numerous  esaenlinls  in  the 
thiiig  depicted.  An  outline  frequently  stirs  the  spirit  more 
pleasnotly  than  the  most  el.tborate  picture.  We  need  only  refer 
to  the  compositions  of  FInxmnn  and  of  Hetzch.  Here  all  details 
are  omitted — nothing  csn  he  farther  from  truth.  Without  even 
color  the  most  thrilling  effects  are  prodnced.  In  statues  wo  are 
rather .  pleased  than  disgusted  with  the  vntnt  of  the  rytball.  The 
hair  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  vnu  gilded.  Truth  indeed  I  The 
grapes  of  Zeuxis  as  well  as  the  curtain  of  Parrhasius  were 
received  as  iodisputable  evidence  of  the  truthful  ability  of  these 
artists — but  they  were  not  even  elasscd  among  their  pieturtt.  If 
truth  is  the  highesl  aim  of  either  Painting  or  Poesy,  then  Jan 
Steen  was  a  greater  arUst  than  Angelo,  and  Crabbe  is  a  more 
noble  poet  than  Milton. 

But  we  have  not  quoted  the  obser^-ations  of  Mr.  Lan^tree  to 
deny  its  philosophy ;  our  design  was  simply  to  show  that  be  has 
miannderelood  the  poet.    "  Exoeleior  "  bu  not  even  a  remots 


taodiasf  tofbe  iiU«q>nUtiofkBa«gned  Ubf^teflritiB,  It4i, 
tiw  iomMt  vpvard  impvlti  t^  thi  mml — mi  impoha  Mt  to  % 
■nbdned  aren  in  Deatli.  Deepinng  dbngar,  nmija%  (don 
tits  foath.  betirii^  the  burner  inwribed  "  Sxctlmcr  t'  (bi^ 
■till !}  itni^tea  Uirougb  alt  diffleolties  to  bb  A1i»m  na 
Waned  to  be  conWttt  with  the  ^nUion  wAttiaed,  ia»  txj'ut 
"  Jtmlrior/"  vtd,eTeDia  bUingdead  oo  the  hi^tcat  fnti 
luaeijii  tlitl  "&K^twrP'  Tbwe  b  yet  aa  iiuDortalli 
to  be  anniouDted — an  aaoent  in  EJ«nu^.  The  poet  bal 
new  the  idea  of  never-ending  progm*.  That  be  ia  nunnta 
k  Tatber  tbt  misfortune  of  Mr.  Langtree  than  the  bokrfl 
L'-ngfellow.  There  is  an  old  adage  about  tbe  difficult  if « 
fimutbiiig  an  auditor  both  with  nuttier  to  be  e 
bnin*  for  ita  comprehennoD. 
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DBACk's  CULPItn  VAT  AKD  MOOSl's  AI.OIPBBOK.* 

Amid  the  vague  mythology  of  Egypt,  the  Tolnptnona  m 
of  her  Nile,  and  the  gigantic  mysteriea  of  her  pyramida.  Ana 
Moore  has  found  all  of  that  striking  nwterwl  which  he  >e  i 
delights  in  working  up,  and  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  poM 
before  ns.     Th<;  design  of  the  story  (for  plot  it  has  none)  haaUa 
a  laas  conside-rHlion  than  its  facilities,  and  is  made  Bubeerrieit 
its  execution.     The  subject  is  comprised  in  fire  epistles.     Li  4^ 
firet,  Alcipbroti,  the  head  of  the  Epicnrean  sect  at  Athena,  wal^ 
from  Alexandria,  to  his  friend  Cleoo,  in  the  former  city.    He  Mb 
bim  (assigning  a  reason  for  quitting  Athens  and  her  pleasni^ 
that,  baring  falli-n  asleep  one  night  nfUr  protracted  festiTitjr,  k 
beholds,  inailrcnm,  anpectre,  who  tells  bim  that,beaide  thatanl 
Nile,  be,  the  Epicurean,  shall  find  that  Eternal  Life  for  whidi  li 
bad  so  long  been  sighing.     In  the  second,  from  the  same  to  th 
aamc,  the  traveller  spenks,  at  large  and  in  the  rapturous  temn^rf 
the  scenery  of  S^'pt ;  of  the  betiuty  of  her  mudena;  of  anif- 
preaching  Festival  of  the  Moon  ;  and  of  a  wild  hopeentertainedtkil 

*  Aldphnn,  ■  Poem.    By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq,  author  ef  Lalh  B«d% 
ita,elc.    Can^  and  Hut, Fhilade^ifaia. 
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amid  the  subteironeaii  cLambera  of  aorae  huge  pyramid  lies  the  se- 
cret which  ho  covets,  the  secret  of  Life  Eternal.  In  tlie  third  let- 
ter, he  relates  a  li)ve  ndTeoture  nt  the  Festival.  FoEicinated  by 
the  cbanna  of  one  of  the  Djmphs  of  a  processioD,  ha  is  first  in  dos- 
pair  at  loeiDg  sigtit  of  her,  thea  overjoyed  at  again  seeing  her  ia 
Necropolis,  and  finally  traces  her  steps  nntil  they  are  lost  near  one 
of  the  smaller  pyramids.  In  epistle  the  fourth,  (stiil  from  the 
•ame  to  the  same,)  be  enters  and  explores  ihe  pyramid,  and,  pas- 
sing through  a  complete  series  of  Eleuaininn  mysteries,  is  at  length 
tnccessfully  initiated  into  thu  secrets  of  Memphiiin  priestcr.nft ;  no 
learning  this  latter  point  from  letter  the  fifth,  which  concludes  the 
poem,  uid  is  addressed  by  Orcus,  high  priest  of  Memphis,  to 
Dectui,  a  prsetorian  pref^t. 

A  new  poem  from  Moore  calls  to  mind  that  critical  opinion  res- 
pecting him  nhich  bad  its  origin,  ne  believe,  in  the  dogmatism  of 
Coleridge — we  mean  the  opinion  that  be  is  essentially  the  poet  of 
/aney — tlie  term  being  employed  in  conlradi^itinction  to  imagina- 
tion. "  The  Fancy,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
in  bis  Biographia  Literaria,  "  the  fancy  combines,  the  imagina- 
tion creates."  And  this  was  intended,  and  has  been  received,  aa 
a  distinction.  If  so  at  all,  it  is  one  witliout  a  difference  ;  without 
even  a  difference  of  degree.  The  fancy  as  nearly  creates  as  the 
imagination  ;  and  neither  creates  in  any  respect  All  novel  con- 
ceptions are  merely  unusual  combinations.  The  mind  of  mnn  can 
imaffint  nothing  which  has  not  really  existed ;  and  this  point  is 
susceptible  of  the  most  posiUve  demonstration — see  the  Haron  de 
Biclfeld,  in  his  Premien  TraiU  d«  L' Erudition  UnivertelU,naT. 
It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  can  imagine  a  griffin,  and  that  a 
griffin  does  not  exist.  Not  the  griffin  certainly,  but  its  component 
pails.  It  is  a  mere  compendium  of  known  limba  and  features — 
of  known  qualities.  Thus  with  all  which  seems  to  be  nnr — which 
appears  («  be  a  creation  of  intellect.  It  is  re-soluble  into  the  old. 
The  wildest  and  most  vigorous  effort  of  mind  cannot  stand  Ibe. 
test  of  this  analysis. 

We  might  make  a  distinction,  of  degree,  between  the  fancy  and 
the  imagination,  in  saying  that  ibe  latter  is  the  former  loftily  em- 
ployed. But  experience  proves  this  distinction  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
What  we  fttl  and  ibioi  i  to  be  iaLCj,  will  be  found  stiL  cnlf 
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>iMC^wliiitofwbotliethfln0«Uoh€iWWBilt  Knlibi||| 
idosjncncj  imdflr  all  cinamrtanoek  Mb  J«4pM€nlfeikntDfti| 
ideal  We  ought  eiempiify  thk  hf  idbnacis  to  flie  wiMipit  I 
€fOh  whom  our  potriolisiii,  ratlier  Obam  oar  jndgHMBt^  ka  ckiriri  I 
to  a  niche  in  the  Poetic  Temple  whaA  he  doea  not  beeoBB^I 
fiUy  and  whidi  he  cannot  long  miuierf ujitedly  hold.  Weafali| 
to  the  hie  Dr.  Bodman  Dnke,  wlioae  pnarile  nbortioB,  'Ihl 
Colprit  Fajy**  we  examined,  at  aome  lengtli,  in  nmfi;wA|.l 
where;  proving  it^  we  think,  bojond  all  qveatioii,  tobdng^l 
that  dam  of  the  paendo-ideal,  in  dealing  with  which  we  fiadwl 
lelTea  embarramed  between  a  kind  of  hntf-conacioBinew  Ait  w| 
onght  to  admire,  and  the  certaintj  thai  wo  do  not.  Dr.  Dhhl 
was  emi^ed  npon  a  good  8al9ect--ai  lent  it  ia  a  8nlged|»l 
predaely  identical  with  thoae  which  8hahapeai»  waa  wontiokf  I 
pilj  to  treat,  andin  which,  e^Meially,  the  aEothor  of  '*Iifia*hil 
eo  wonderfnllj  tncoeeded.  Bvt  the  American  Iiaa  bcoogfat  toil 
task  jL  mere  fimq^^  and  haa  groadj  finled  in  doing  what  flafj 
rappoee  him  to  have  done — in  writii^  an  ideal  or  imagimfial 
poem.  There  is  not  one  partide  of  the  true  wmwmg  abont  "Ih 
Colprit  Fay."*  We  saj  that  the  subject,  even  at  its  bert  poii^ 
did  not  aid  Dr.  Drake  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  was  Den! 
more  than  fanciful.  The  passage,  for  example,  chiefly  dted  If 
his  admirers,  is  the  acooont  of  the  **  Sjlphid  Qaeen  ;**  and  k 
show  the  difference  between  the  fidse  and  tnie  ideal,  we  cdhl^ 
in  the  review  just  allnded  to,  this,  the  moot  admired  psiaip, 
with  one  upon  a  similar  topic  by  Shelley.  We  shall  be  pardoarf 
for  repeating  here,  as  nearly  as  we  remember  them,  aome  voril 
of  what  we  then  said. 

The  description  of  the  Sylphid  Queen  mns  thna  : 

But  oh,  bow  &ir  the  shspe  that  Imy 

Beoetth  a  rainbow  bendioff  brignt; 
She  seemed  to  the  entranced  Faj, 

The  lorelie^  of  the  forma  of  Ugfat ; 
fler  mantle  was  the  purple  rolled 

At  twfligfat  in  tbe  west  afu- ; 
Twas  tied  with  threads  of  dawniqg  gold, 

And  battooed  with  a  sparkling  star. 
Her  hot  was  like  tbe  lily  rooo 

That  Teila  the  restal  planet's  hoe; 
fler  eyes  two  beamlets  from  the  moon 

fl«t  floating  in  the  welkm  Uiwl 


Bar  hair  is  like  ihe  11111117  '■^bid, 

And  tlie  diuDundgenu  vhicb  round  it  gleuii 

Ara  the  pure  drapg  ur  dcw;^  even 

Th»t  ne'er  have  left  their  latiTe  bearco. 

In  the  Qnten  Mab  of  Shelley,  a  Fairy  is  thus  introduced  : 
Tfatae  who  bod  looked  upon  (ha  sight, 

pHunp  all  humim  glory, 
8«w  not  the  yellow  moon. 
Bkw  wt  the  mortal  accDe. 
Heard  not  Iho  nigbt-wind'a  nah. 
Heard  not  id  earthly  Bound, 
Saw  but  the  bJrr  pegeant. 
Heard  but  the  heavealv  iljaina 
That  filled  the  IodbIj  dwelling— 

ind  thus  deBcribcd — 

Tlie  Fairj'a  Tntme  wu  alight ;  jon  Sbroiu  doud 
That  ratchea  but  the  paleat  tinge  of  even. 

WheD  melting  into  eaalem  twilight's  ahadow. 
Were  scarce  »  Ihiii,  ao  slight;  but  the  fair  itar 
That  g«iiu  the  ebtterixift  coronet  uf  mom, 
Bhidt  not  a  light  »  mild,  to  power/tU. 
At  that  tehiih.  hurtling  from  the  Fair^t  farm, 
Bpfta^  a  puTffUftal  Kalo  round  the  teene, 

¥tl  aitk  an  undulating  motion, 

Sitai/id  to  her  aniline  graeefvily. 

In  these  exquisite  linea  the  faculty  of  mere  cotnparisoD  ii  but 
little  eierciaed — that  of  ideality  in  a  wonderful  degree.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  a  similar  case  Dr.  Drake  would  have  formed  the  fac« 
of  the  (airy  of  the  "  fibrous  cloud,"  her  arms  of  the  "  pale  tinge 
of  even,"  her  eyes  of  the  "  fair  atara,"  and  her  body  of  %ta  "  tvri- 
iight  shadow."  Having  bo  done,  his  ndmirent  would  have  con- 
gratulated hiEa  upon  his  imagination,  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
think  that  they  themselves  could  at  any  moment  imagint  a  fiury 
of  materials  equally  as  good,  and  convoying  an  equally  distinct 
idea.  Their  mistake  would  be  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
many  a  schoolboy  who  admires  the  imagination  displayed  in  Jack 
tbe  Giant-Kilier,  and  is  finally  rejoiced  at  discovering  his  own 
imagination  to  surpass  that  of  the  author,  since  the  monsters  de- 
stroyed by  Jack  are  only  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and  he  him- 
self has  no  trouble  in  imagining  some  of  one  hundred  and  forty. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  fairy  of  Shelley  is  not  a  mere  componod 
of  incongruous  natural  objecU,  inartificially  jiut  together,  and  un- 
acoompanied  by  any  moral  sentiment — but  a  being,  in  the  illiu- 
To:,  in.— 16. 


magiiiHtioti  (und  wliicli  i.' 
voUed  in  the  consideration  i 
idea  of  our  own   altogethd 
opinion — but  do  not  the  less  \ 
here  employed  ii 
most  other  German  critics, 
composition  in  which   there  111 
current  of  i 

vaguely  term  the  moral  of  ai 
«fj-  expression.  It  has 
music.  This  vivifies  the 
ception,  aud  Ufta  it  into  the  idea 
This  theory  will  bear,  we  thin 
can  be  made  applicable  to  it,  an( 
by  all  who  are  themselves  im^ 
those  poems,  or  portions  of  poen 
mankind  have  been  accustomed 
an  instinctive  feeling  leads  us  to 
ftill  import  we  have  still  never  b 
that  all  so  deai^ated  are  remarl 
which  we  have  discussed.  They 
per  sense  of  the  word. 
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itedy  we  catchy  through  loDg  and  wild  vistas,  dim  bewildenDg 
▼iaions  of  a  fiiur  more  ethereal  beauty  beyond.  But  not  so  in  poems 
irhich  the  world  has  always  persisted  in  terming  fanciful.  Here 
the  npper  current  is  ofien  exceedingly  brilliant  and  beautiful ;  but 
then  men  feel  that  this  upper  current  is  all.  No  Naiad  voice 
addresses  them  from  below.  The  notes  of  the  air  of  the  song  do 
not  tremble  with  the  according  tones  of  the  accompaniment 

It  is  the  failure  to  perceive  these  truths  which  has  occasioned  the 
embarrassment  experienced  by  our  critics  while  discussing  the 
topic  of  Moore's  station  in  the  poetic  world — that  hesitation  with 
irhich  we  are  obliged  to  refuse  him  the  loftiest  rank  among  thft 
moat  noble.  The  popular  voice,  and  the  popular  heart,  have  denied 
liim  that  happiest  quality,  imagination — and  here  the  popular 
▼oice  {beeaum  for  once  it  is  gone  with  the  popular  heart)  is  right 
— ^bnt  yet  only  relatively  so.  Imagination  is  not  the  leading  fea- 
tare  of  the  poetry  of  Moore ;  but  he  possesses  it  in  no  little  degree. 

We  will  quote  a  few  instances  from  the  poem  now  before  us — in- 
atances  which  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  distinctive  feature  which 
we  have  attributed  to  ideality. 

It  is  the  suff^Uve  force  which  exalts  and  etherealizea  the  pat* 

we  copy. 

Or  it  it  that  there  lurks,  indeed, 
Some  truth  in  man's  prevailing  creed. 
And  that  our  guardians  from  no  hiffh. 

Gome,  in  that  pause  from  toil  and  sin. 
To  put  the  senses'  curtain  bv. 

And  on  the  wakeful  soul  look  in  I 

Again— 

The  eternal  pyramids  of  Memphis  burst 
Awfully  OD  my  sight — standing  sublime 
Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  the  watch-towers  of  tima^ 
From  whose  lone  summit,  when  his  reign  hath  past. 
From  earth  farever,  he  will  look  his  la^ 

And  again — 

Is  there  fur  man  no  hope— but  this  which  dooms 

His  only  lasting  trophies  to  be  tombs  I 

But  'Us  not  so— earth,  heaven,  all  nature  shows 

He  matf  become  isimortal,  may  unclose 

The  wings  within  him  wrapt,  and  proudly  rise 

Redeemed  from  earth  a  creature  ox  the  skies  t 

And  here — 

The  pyramid  shadows,  stretching  fitim  the  light, 
Look  UDB  the  firrt  cdkMal  steps  of  nigh^ 
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And  (HMB  more — 

Thsra  Silsnoa,  thonriMltil  Ood,  «1w  loVM 

Of  k^ibodal  liw  hid.  mnd  vmw 
&u  hrnhiry  >peU  nfp^ty  Qm  Imthl 

Sncb  liii«a  as  tbese,  ve  mint  admit,  howOTU-*  an  not  of  fn- 
qnmt  ooeorrence  in  the  poem — tlie  Bam  of  ipfaose  great  bcasr 
b  eompoMd  of  the  Mveral  earn*  of  a  world  of  minor  ewrilwm 

Voon  fcu  alvajs  been  renowned  fnr  the  nimber  and  appoafc- 
new,  M  mil  aa  novelty,  of  hia  umilea;  and  the  reoown  iba 
aeqidred  k  stronglj'  indioial  of  his  de&deotgr  in  that  nobler  mail 
— the  nobl«it  of  them  all.  No  poet  thns  diadngokbed  wm  era 
liohlf  ideal.  Pope  and  Cowper  are  remarkable  iastanoee  in  putt. 
SmilM  (eo  much  innsted  upon  bjthecjitics  of  the  reign  of  QtM 
Anne)  are  never,  in  our  opinion,  atriotiy  in  good  taste,  wh 
majr  be  uid  to  the  contrary,  and  certainly  can  never  be  nudab 
aeoord  with  other  high  qualitiea,  except  when  oaturallj  srinif 
from  the  snbject  in  the  way  of  illustration — apd,  when  thua  ar 
th^  have  leldom  the  merit  of  novelty.  To  be  novel,  they 
&il  in  esMntinl  particuInrB.  The  higher  minda  will  avoid  tUr 
frequent  use.  T)icy  form  no  portion  of  the  ideal,  and  app 
to  the  hncsy  alone. 

We  proceed  with  a  few  random  obserrntions  upon  Alciphrot 
The  poem  is  distingoished  throughout  by  a  v«ry  happy  foci% 
which  has  nevt^r  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  its  nuthor.bit 
which  has  much  to  do  with  the  reputation  ho  has  obtained.  Vt 
allude  to  thd  facility  with  which  he  recounia  a  poetical  atoiy  in 
proiaic  way.  By  this  is  meant  that  he  preserves  the  lone  ad 
method  of  nrrnngement  of  a  prose  relation,  and  thus  obtainagrat 
advantages  o\<.'r  hiit  moru  stilt«(l  compeers.  His  is  no  poetical 
ilylt,  (such,  for  example,  as  the  French  hav^^ — a  distinct  style  lot 
a  distinct  purpose,)  but  an  easy  and  ordinary  prose  manner,  oma- 
menled  into  poelry.  By  meBns  of  thi»  he  is  enabled  to  enter, 
with  ease,  into  d':tnils  which  would  baffie  any  other  veraifier  of  tU 
^e,  and  at  which  Lamartine  would  stand  aghast.  For  anythii^ 
that  we  tee  to  the  contrary,  Moore  might  solve  a  cubic  eqnadoa 
in  verse.    His  bdlityin  thia  respect  ia  truly  admirabla,  and  i^m 
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doubti  the  result  of  long  practioe  after  mature  deliberatioiL  We 
refer  the  reader  to  page  50^  of  the  pamphlet  now  reviewed ;  where 
the  minute  and  conflicting  incidents  of  the  descent  into  the  pyra- 
mid are  detailed  with  absolutely  more  precision  than  we  have  ever 
known  a  similar  relation  detailed  with  in  prose. 

In  general  dexterity  and  melody  of  versification  the  author  of 
Lalla  Rookh  is  unrivalled ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  at  all  times 
accurate,  falling  occasionally  into  the  common  foible  of  throwing 
accent  upon  syllables  too  unimportant  to  sustain  it  Thus,  in  the 
Knes  which  follow,  where  we  have  italicized  the  weak  syllables  : 

And  maik  'tis  nigh ;  already  the  son  bids. .  • . 
Wbile  hark  from  all  the  temples  a  rich  swell. . . . 
I  rushed  vato  the  cool  night  air. 

He  also  too  frequently  draws  out  the  word  Heaven  into  two 

syllables — a  protraction  which  it  never  will  support 

His  English  is  now  and  then  objectionable,  as,  at  page  26,  where 

be  speaks  of 

lighted  barks 
Tliat  down  Syene's  cataract  AocU 

making  ehooU  rhyme  with  flutes,  below  ;  also,  at  page  6,  and  else- 
where, where  the  word  none  has  improperly  a  singular,  instead  of 
a  plural  force.  But  such  criticism  as  this  is  somewhat  captious, 
for  in  general  he  is  most  highly  polished* 

At  page  27,  he  has  stolen  his  "  woven  snow  "  from  the  vetUum 
texHUm  of  Apuleius. 

At  page  8,  he  either  himself  has  misunderstood  the  tenets  of 
Epicurus,  or  wilfully  misrepresents  them  through  the  voice  of  Alci- 
phron.  We  incline  to  the  former  idea,  however ;  as  the  philoso- 
phy of  that  most  noble  of  the  sophists  is  habitually  perverted  by 
the  modems.  Nothing  could  be  more  spiritual  and  less  sensual 
than  the  doctrines  we  so  torture  into  wrong.  But  we  have  drawn 
out  this  notice  at  somewhat  too  great  length,  and  must  conclude. 
In  truth,  the  exceeding  beauty  of  "  Aldphron"  has  bewildered 
and  detained  us.  We  could  not  point  out  a  poem  in  any  lan- 
guage which,  as  a  whole,  greatly  excels  it  It  is  fur  superior  to 
Lalla  Rookh.  While  Moore  does  not  reach,  except  in  rare  snatohea, 
the  height  of  the  loftiest  qualities  of  some  whom  we  have  named, 
jet  he  haa  written  finer  poems  than  any,  of  equal  length,  by  the 
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greatest  of  his  rivals,     Hb  radiance,  not  always  as  bright  «  som 
flashes  from  otlier  pens,  is  yet  a  radiance  of  equable  glow,  whom 
UMH  sraount  of  light  eiceeda,  by  very  much,  we  think,  that  lotll 

fftDcy  ;  an  epigranimatic  spirit ;  a  line  taste  ;  vivacity,  deslmKj, 
and  a  mufiicai  ear ;  have  mnde  him  very  easily  what  he  is,  tb» 
most  popular  poet  now  living— if  not  the  most  ijopiilar  that  fV 
lired — and,  perhaps,  a  sUghC  modification  »t  birth  of  that  «hi«k 

him  the  truest  and  noblest  votary  of  the  muse  of  *,kj  age  or 
clime.     As  it  is,  wo  have  only  casual  glimpses  of    that  mem 
divinior  which  is  assuredly  enshrined  within  him. 

E.P.WHIPPLE    AND  OTHER  CRITICS. 

OiTR  most   analytic,  if  not  altogether  our   best   criUc.  (Sfr. 
Whipple,  perhaps,  excepted,)    is  Mr.   William  A.  Jotiti.   authv 
of  "  The  Analyst."     How  he  would  write  elaborate  criticisaw  I 
cannot  say;   but  his   summary  judgments  of  authore  are,  in 

erson   and   on   Mueaulay,   published  in   "  Arcturus,"   are    betl*r 
than  merely  "  profound,"  if  we  take  the  word  in  its  now  dese- 
crated sense;  for  they  are  at  once  pointed,  lucid,  and  jnsl:— « 

Mr.  Whipple  has  less  nnnlysis,  and  far  less  candor,  hb  bis  d«pi«- 
ciation  of  "  Jane  Eyre"  wiil  show ;  but  he  excels  Mr.   JoDet  ii 

Isay  "eulogy"— for   the    i-asay  in   question   is  unhappily   litlh 
more: — and  Mr.  'Whipple's  paper  on   Miss  Barrett,   wiis   nofjUiy 
more.     Ho  has  less  discrimination  than  Mr.  Jones,  and  ft  noft 
obtuse  sense  of  th<j  critical  office.     In  fact,  he  has  been  infedad 
with  that  unmeaning  and  transparent  heresy — the  cant  of  critial 
Boswellism,    by  dint  of  which  we  are  to  shut  our  eyes   ti^itJy  Ik 
all  aulonsl  bleniifihes,  miil  openthsiu,  like  owls,  to  all  avtoriit 
Merits.     PapeiT  thus  composed  may  be  good  in  their  wa^  jiJ 
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an  imperCmeDt  deerone  is  good  in  his  way ;  and  the  way,  in 
stse,  may  still  be  a  small  one. 

Boocalini,  his  *' Adertiseraents  from  Parnassus,"  tells  ns  that 
Zoilus  onoe  presented  Apollo  with  a  very  caustic  review  of  a  very 
admirable  poem.  The  god  asked  to  be  shown  the  beauties  of  the 
work ;  but  the  critic  replied  that  he  troubled  himself  only  about 
the  errors.  Hereupon  Apollo  gave  him  a  sack  of  unwinnowed 
wheat — bidding  him  pick  out  all  the  chafi*  for  his  pains. 

Now  this  £&ble  does  very  well  as  a  hit  at  the  critics  ;  but  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  Deity  was  in  the  right  The  fact  is, 
that  the  limits  of  the  strict  critical  duty  are  grossly  misappre- 
hended. We  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  while  the  critic  is 
ftrmitUd  to  play,  at  times,  the  part  of  the  mere  commentator — 
while  he  is  allowed ^  by  way  of  merely  interesting  his  readets,  to 
put  in  the  fairest  light  the  merits  of  his  author — his  legitimate 
task  is  still,  in  pointing  out  and  analyzing  defects  and  showing 
how  the  work  might  have  been  improved,  to  aid  the  general  cause 
of  Letters,  without  undue  heed  of  the  individual  literary  men. 
Beauty,  to  be  brief,  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  axiom, 
which,  to  become  at  once  evident,  needs  only  to  be  distinctly  put. 
It  is  not  Beauty,  if  it  require  to  be  demonstrated  as  such  : — and 
thus  to  point  out  too  particularly  the  merits  of  a  work,  is  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  not  merits  altogether. 

When  I  say  that  both  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Whipple  are,  in  some 
degree,  imitators  of  Macaulay,  I  have  no  design  that  my  words 
should  be  understood  as  disparagement.  The  style  and  general 
conduct  of  Macaulay 's  critical  papers  could  scarcely  be  improved. 
To  call  his  manner  ^conventional,*'  is  to  do  it  gross  injustice. 
The  manner  of  Carlyle  is  conventional — with  himself.  The  style 
of  Emerson  is  conventional — with  himself  and  Carlyle.  The  style 
of  Miss  Fuller  is  conventional — with  herself  and  Emerson  and 
Carlyle : — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  triple-distilled  conventionality : — ' 
and  by  the  word  "conventionality,''  as  here  used,  I  mean  very 
nearly  what,  as  regards  personal  conduct,  we  style  "  affectation — 
that  is,  an  assumption  of  airs  or  tricks  which  have  no  biisis  in 
reason  or  common  sense.  The  quips,  quirks,  and  curt  oraculari- 
ties  of  the  Emersons,  Alcots  and  Fullers,  are  simply  Lily*s 
Enphuisms  remed.    Very  different,  indeed,  are  the  peeuliariUm 
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of  Macuulay.  He  lias  his  maunerisms ;  but  we  see  thai,  by  diet 
of  them,  he  is  enabled  Ui  acconiplisli  the  exlKinea  of  i)tM|uesDc»- 
able  excellences — the  extreme  of  clearness,  of  vigor  (dependeot 
upon  clearness)  of  grace,  and  very  especially  of  thoroughnea!, 
his  short  senteuces,  for  his  aiilitbeses,  for  his  moduhttioos,  for  lui 
climases — for  everything  that  he  does — a  very  slight  annlysis  tti- 
fices  to  show  a  distinct  reason.  His  manner,  thus,  is  simply  tkl 
perfection  of  tijut  justifiable  rhetoric  which  ha^  ila  bsMS  in  o 
uion  sense  ;  and  to  say  that  such  rhetoric  is  never  called  in  to  tke 
tid  of  ffenius,  is  simply  to  disparage  genius,  and  by  no  means  to 
discredit  the  rhetoric  It  is  nonsense  to  assert  that  the  bigfacsl 
genius  would  not  he  beneSted  by  attention  to  its  modes  of  nisBi- 
featatioc— by  availing  itself  of  that  Natural  Art  which  it  too 
frequently  despises.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  mora  intrinsiallj 
valuflhle  the  rough  diamond,  the  more  gain  accrues  lo  it  froiB 
polish ! 

Now,  Bince  it  would  bo  nearly  impossible  to  vary  the  rhetoric 
of  Uacaulay,  in  any  material  degree,  without  deterioration  in  tb* 
eisential  particulars  of  clenmess,  vigor,  etc.,  those  who  writ«  a/Ur 
Mscaulay  have  to  choose  between  the  two  horns  of  a  dilemnu: 
— they  must  be  weak  and  original,  or  imitative  and  strong  :— 
and  siuce  imitation  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  is  merely  adherence  to 
Truth  and  Beaton  an  pointed  out  by  one  who  feels  their  value, 
the  author  who  should  forego  the  ndvanti^es  of  iho  "imilatioo" 
for  the  mere  sake  of  being  erroneously  original,  "  n'tMl  pat  niagi 
gu'il  eroit." 

The  true  course  to  be  pursued  by  our  critics — -justly  eensible  of 
Macaulay's  excellences — is  nof,  however,  to  be  content  with  tamtlv 
following  in  his  footsteps — but  lo  outstrip  him  in  his  own  path— 
a  path  not  so  much  his  as  Nature's.  We  must  not  fidl  into  lli« 
error  of  fancying  that  he  n per/eel  merely  bec.iuseheexcets  (in  poim 
of  style)  all  his  British  cotemporaries.  Some  such  idea  as  thii 
seems  to  liave  taken  possession  of  Mr.  Jones,  when  he  says  : 

"  Macaulay's  style  is  admirable— full  of  color,  perfectly  dear, 
free  from  all  obstructions,  eiaotly  English,  and  as  pointedly  anti- 
thetical as  potii'ible.  We  iiavc  marked  two  passages  on  SogthtJ 
and  Byron,  so  happy  a>  lo  defy  improvimtnl.  The  one  is  a  ahaiT 
•oignunmatic  paragraoh  on  Southey's  political  bias : 
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o  Mr.  Soothey  ono  of  the  fine  wta.  He  judges  of  ■  ibeory 
or  ■  public  meuaure,  iif  u  religiim,  a  political  portj,  a  peace  ur  a  var,  as  meo 
jud^  of  a  pictuni  or  a  statue,  be  tlic  eStxl  p[uiliii»^d  on  bis  imagiDaliun.  A. 
chftio  of  ossociattona  is  to  hiu  wbAt  a  idutln  nf  reaaoij^Dg  is  to  otlier  mea ; 
■Dd  what  he  calU  hii  opiakms  are,  ia  fiKt,  meraty  lu«  taalea. 

The  other  a  balanced  character  of  Lord  Byron  : 

In  the  rank  of  Lord  Byrai,  ia  hia  uodentiuiiUng.  la  bis  character,  in  hi« 
veij  penan,  tbere  wu  a  stnmge  UDiuuuf  opposite  eitremiu.  Ue  was  bam 
to  all  iba(  men  covet  aoil  admire.  But  in  every  oiie  of  those  Gminent  rul- 
Tanlages  which  be  puswned  over  others,  there  was  mingled  Mnuothing  nf 
maerj  and  debaaameaL  Ue  nras  ipniog  fhwi  a  bmue.  aodi^nt,  indeed,  and 
noble,  bat  dcgiBiIed  nod  impovetiahcd  bj  a  series  of  cHinei  and  folliei,  which 
had  atlsiaed  a  ecandaloiu  publicitr.  The  kinsman  whiim  he  aucceeded  bad 
dM  poor,  aod  but  f>ir  merciEUl  Judgea,  would  have  died  upua  the  galinwa 
Tbe  young  peer  had  great  intellectual  powers ;  yet  there  wa«  an  unaound 
part  ui  his  miod.  Ue  had  naturally  a  genoroun  and  tender  heart ;  but  hii 
tempo-  WHS  way  ward  and  irritable.  He  had  a  head  which  iUtuaria  Lored 
to  copy,  and  a  Tout  tbe  defurmitj  of  which  the  beggars  iu  tbe  street  niimieked. 

Let  us  now  loot  at  the  first  of  thL-sc  paragrapha.  The  opening 
eentencc  ia  innccurute  at  all  points.  Tbe  word  "government'' 
doea  not  give  the  author's  idea  with  sufficient  definitivenew  ;  for 
tbe  term  is  fnore  frequently  applied  to  the  lyiletn  by  which  the 
i^irs  of  a  nation  are  reguUted  than  to  the  act  of  regulating. 
"The  govi'rnmcnt,''  we  say,  for  example,  "does  so  Jind  eo" — 
meaning  tliose  who  govern.  But  Macaulay  intends  simply  the 
act  or  acts  called  "  governing,"  and  this  word  should  have  be*n 
used,  M  a  matter  of  onne.  The  "  Mr."  prefixed  to  "  Southey," 
is  tuperfluous  ;  fur  no  sneer  n  dtsign«d  ;  unil,  in  mkuring  n  well- 
known  author,  we  hint  that  he  is  not  entitW  to  that  ^emption 
which  we  iiccord  to  Homer,  Dante,  or  Shakspeare.  "  To  Mr. 
Southey"  would  have  b«en  right,  had  the  succeeding  words  been 
"  goreroment  stems  one  of  the  fine  artn  :" — but,  as  the  sentence 
stands,  "  With  Mr.  Southey"  ia  demanded.  "  Southey,"  too,  bnng 
the  principitl  subject  of  the  paragraph,  should  precede  "  govern- 
ment," whioh  is  mentioned  only  in  its  relation  to  Southey.  "  One 
of  the  Gne  arts"  is  pleonastic,  since  the  phrase  conveys  nothing 
more  than  "a  fine  art'*  would  convey. 

Tile  second  sentience  is  quite  a;*  faulty.  Here  Southey  lose* 
lus  precedence  aa  the  subject;  and  thus  the  "He"  should  follow 
"a  theory,"  "ft  pnblic  measure,"  etc.  By  "religion"  is  meant  a 
"creed :" — this  latter  word  ahonid  therefore  be  used.  The  oon- 
tflnsion  of  tbe  sentence  is  very  awkward.    Southey  is  said  to  judg< 
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of  a  peace  or  war,  etc.,  as  men  judge  of  a  picture  or  &  etatue,  ul. 
the  woTda  which  succeed  are  intended  to  explain  how  men  jui]gt 
of  a  picture  or  a  statue  : — these  worda  should,  therefore,  nt. 
thus: — "by  the  effect  produced  on  Ikeir  imngiRstiona."  "ft*. 
duced,"  moreover,  is  neither  so  exact  nor  so  "English"  m 
"wrought."  In  saying  thai  Southey  judges  of  o  polidcul  pai^. 
etc.,  aa  men  judge  of  a  picture,  etc.,  Soulbey  is  quite  excluded 
from  the  category  of  "  men."  "  Other  men,"  was  no  doubt  o 
nally  written,  but  "other"  erased,  on  account  of  the  "other  n: 
occurring  in  the  sentence  below 

Coming  to  this  last,  we  find  t^at  "  a  chain  of  aasocdatloat "  j|t 
not  properly  paralleled  by  "  a  chain  of  reasonii^."  We  must  in 
either  "  a  chain  of  association,"  to  meet  the  "  reasooin^  "  or  "i 
chain  of  rea*on»,"  to  meet  the  "  associations,"  The  repeliUon  of 
"what''  is  awkward  and  unpleasant.  The  entire  par«gn^ 
should  be  thus  remodelled  ; 

"With  Southey,  governing  is  a  fine  art.  Of  a  theory  or  a  put 
lie  measure — of  a  creed,  a  political  parly,  a  peace  or  a  war — bl 
judges  by  the  iiiiag^inntiTe  effect;  as  only  such  things  as  pictnm 
or  statues  are  judged  of  by  other  men.  What  to  them  a  chain  rf 
reasoning  is,  to  him  is  a  chain  of  assodation ;  and,  as  to  his  opis- 
ions,  they  are  nothing  but  his  tastes. 

The  blemishes  in  the  paragraph  about  Byron  are  more  n^vliti 
than  thoso  in  the  paragraph  about  Southey.  The  first  sentem 
needs  vivacity.  The  adjective  "opposite"  is  superfluous: — soil 
the  particle  "  there."  The  second  and  third  sentenoea  are,  pro- 
perly,  one.  "Some"  would  fully  supply  the  place  of  "sometMi^ 
of."  The  whole  phrase  "which  he  possessed  over  other*,"  » 
supererogatory.  "  Was  sprung,"  in  place  of  "sprang,"  is  alto- 
gether unjustifiable.  The  triple  repetition  of  "  and,"  in  tb«  fonrth 
senteuce,  is  awkward.  "Nolorious  crimes  and  follies,"  would  ei^ 
press  all  that  is  imphed  in  "  crimes  and  follies  which  had  attMOad 
a  scandalous  publicity."  Tlie  fifth  sentence  might  be  well  c«t- 
tailed ;  and  as  it  stands,  has  an  unintentional  and  unpleasant  Biietri 
"Intellect"  would  do  as  well  as  "intellectual  powers;''  aod  tJui 
(the  sixth)  sentence  might  otherwise  be  shortened  advanlageoaa^ 
The  whole  paragraph,  in  my  opin  m,  would  be  better  ibm  W 
prewed: 
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III  Lord  BjroD^s  rank,  understanding,  character — even  in  his  per- 
aon — we  find  a  strange  union  ot  extremes.  Whatever  men  covet 
and  admire,  became  his  by  right  of  birth ;  yet  debasement  and 
misery  were  mingled  with  each  of  his  eminent  advantages.  He 
sprang  from  a  house,  ancient  it  is  true,  and  noble,  but  degraded 
and  impoverished  by  a  series  of  notorious  crimes.  But  for  mer- 
dful  judges,  the  pauper  kinsman  whom  he  succeeded  would  have 
been  hanged.  The  young  peer  had  an  intellect  great,  perhaps, 
yet  partially  unsound.  His  heart  was  generous,  but  his  temper 
wayward  ;  and  while  statuaries  copied  his  head,  beggars  mimick- 
ed the  deformity  of  his  foot 

In  these  remarks,  my  object  is  not  so  much  to  point  out  inao- 
curacies  in  the  most  accurate  stylist  of  his  age,  as  to  hint  that  our 
critics  might  surpass  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  yet  leave  them- 
selves something  to  learn  in  the  moralities  of  manner. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  our  position,  as  a  literary 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  leads  us  into  wronging,  indirectly,  oar 
own  authors  by  exaggerating  the  merits  of  those  across  the  water. 
Our  most  reliable  critics  extol — and  extol  without  discrimination 
*— such  English  compositions  as,  if  written  in  America,  would  be 
either  passed  over  without  notice  or  unscrupulously  condemned. 
Mr.  Whipple,  for  example,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Jones,  is  decidedly  one  of  our  most  "  reliable  '* 
critics.  His  honesty  I  dispute  as  little  as  I  doubt  his  courage  or 
his  talents — but  here  is  an  instance  of  the  want  of  common  dis- 
crimination into  which  he  is  occasionally  hurried,  by  undue  re- 
verence for  British  intellect  and  British  opinion.  In  a  review  of 
**  The  Drama  of  Exile  and  other  Poems,"  by  Miss  Barrett,  (now 
lira.  Browning,)  he  speaks  of  the  following  passage  as  *'  in  every 

pect  £sultless — sublime  i^ 


Hear  the  steep  generations  bow  they  fidl 
Adown  the  visionarT  stain  of  'Hme, 
Like  supernatural  thundera — ^fiur  yet  near. 
Sowing  their  fiery  echoes  through  the  hills  t 

Now  here,  saying  nothing  of  the  affectation  in  ^  adown ;"  not 
a^mding  to  the  insoluble  paradox  of  ^^&r  yet  near ;"  not  mention- 
ing tbe  inconsistent  metaphor  involved  in  the  sowing  of  fiery 
echoes ;  adverting  but  slightly  to  the  misusage  of  ^  like  "  in  phca 
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of  **«;"  and  to  the  iimmn»iety  of  making  anjtlniig  M  fib 
Ammdmr,  wfaieh  Iim  MTer  beeo  known  to  fidi  nt  all ;  meretj  loft. 
ingitoo,  at  the  min^iptieation  of  '^ateep"  to  the  ** generaliom* 
iMteadof  tothe^'atain*'— (aparmrioD  in  no  degree  jnstifiedlif 
the  fiwi  that  so  prepoafeeroaa  a  fignra  aa  syn0edoeM4  exisli  is  thi 
■diool-booki :) — ^letting  theae  thinga  pan,  we  ahall  atill  find  it  ft 
fienlt  to  nndeiatand  how  Mn.  Browning  should  have  been  led  ti 
think  the  principal  idea  itMlf — the  abstniet  idea — the  idea  of  ta> 
MM^dova«la«rf^in  an j shape, ornnder any  circumatanea — eitta 
a  poetioal  or  a  decorous  conception.  And  jet  Mr.  Whipple  q»erii 
of  it  as  ^saUime.**  That  the  lines  narrowly  ai£taatf  aabliiid^,! 
grant :-*>that  they  came  within  astep  of  it^  I  admit ;  hot,  nnliif-  i 
piljy  the  step  is  that  oa«  step  which,  time  ont  of  mind,  has  iatv- 
vened  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridienlona.  So  trne  is  llfa 
that  any  person — thatcTcn  I — ^with  a  very  partial  modificatiaaif 
the  imagery — a  modification  that  shall  not  interfere  with  its  ridil^ 
apiritnal  loa^ — ^may  elevate  the  passage  into  nnezoeptionaljiKiy; 

For  example :  | 

Hear  the  &r  genentiooa — bow  they  crash 
From  crag  to  crag  down  the  prectpitous  'nme. 
Id  multitadinoaB  thanden  that  apstartle 
Aghast^  the  echoes  from  their  caTemoos  lairs 
Id  the  yiaiooaiy  hills  I 

No  doubt  my  version  has  its  faults ;  but  it  baa  at  least  tfai 
merit  of  ooDsistency.  Not  only  is  a  mountain  more  poetical  thn 
a  pair  of  stairs,  but  echoes  are  more  appropriately  typified  as  wild 
beasts  than  as  seeds ;  and  echoes  and  wild  beasta  agree  betUr 
with  a  mountain  than  does  a  pair  of  stairs  with  the  sowing  d 
seeds — even  admitting  that  these  seeds  be  seeds  of  fire,  and  be 
sown  broadcast  '*  among  the  hills"  by  a  steep  generation  while  is 
in  the  act  of  tumbling  down  the  stairs — that  is  to  say,  of  oomis^ 
down  the  stairs  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  be  capable  of  sowing  the 
seeds  as  accurately  as  all  seeds  should  be  sown  : — nor  is  the  matter 
rendered  any  better  for  Mrs.  Browning,  even  if  the  construction 
of  her  sentence  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  fiery  seedi 
were  sown,  not  immediately  by  the  steep  generations  that  tamblea 
down  the  stairs,  but  mediately,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
^supernatural  thunders''  that  were  occasioned  by  the  steep gea- 
erationa  that  were  so  unlucky  as  ^'         ^  down  the  stairs. 
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"  Wyandotte,  or  The  Hutted  Knoll,"  is,  in  its  general  features, 
p  ."ecisely  similar  to  the  novels  enumerated  in  the  title.*  It  is  a 
forest  subject ;  and,  when  we  say  this,  we  give  assurance  that  the 
story  is  a  good  one ;  for  Mr.  Cooper  has  never  been  known  to 
jbil,  either  in  the  forest  or  upon  the  sea.  The  interest,  as  usual, 
has  no  reference  to  plot,  of  which,  indeed,  our  novelist  seems  al- 
together regardless,  or  incapable,  but  depends,  first  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  theme ;  secondly,  upon  a  Robinson-Crusoe-like  detail 
in  its  management ;  and  thirdly,  upon  the  frequently  repeated 
portraiture  of  the  half-civilized  Indian.  In  saying  that  the  inter- 
est depends,  first,  upon  the  nature  of  the  theme,  we  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  this  theme — ^lifo  in  the  wilderness — is  one  of  intrinsic 
and  universal  interest,  appealing  to  the  heart  of  man  in  all  phases ; 
ft  theme,  Uke  that  of  life  upon  the  ocean,  so  unfailingly  omni- 
prevalent  in  its  power  of  arresting  and  absorbing  attention,  that 
while  success  or  popularity  is,  with  such  a  subject,  expected  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  fiulure  might  be  properly  regarded  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  imbecility  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  two 
theses  in  question  have  been  handled  usque  ad  nauseam — and 
this  through  the  instinctive  perception  of  the  universal  interest 
which  appertains  to  them.  A  writer,  distrustful  of  his  powers, 
can  scarcely  do  better  than  discuss  either  one  or  the  other.  A 
man  of  genius  will  rarely,  and  should  never,  undertake  either ; 
first,  because  both  are  excessively  hackneyed ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  reader  never  fails,  in  forming  his  opinion  of  a  book,  to 
make  discount,  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  for  that  intrinsic 
interest  which  is  inseparable  from  the  subject  and  independent  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Very  few  and  very  dull  in- 
deed are  those  who  do  not  instantaneously  perceive  the  distinc- 
tion ;  and  thus  there  are  two  great  classes  of  fictions — a  popular 

Wyandotte,  or  the  Hutted  KnoM  A  tale,  by  the  author  of  "The  Patb- 
finder,"  "  DeerslAyer,"  "  Last  of  the  Mohi9m.%''  "  Pioneer^''  *<  Prairie,"  <le.,  Aq 
nflailelpUa,  Lea  A  Bbmdmrd. 


tta  jinviMou  ooomib 


and  widely  dicidited  dan,  read  with  plaaaow^  tat  wilho«t  i( 
miration — ^in  which  the  author  it  loei  or  IbrgotteD ;  or  tmm- 
bered,  if  at  all,  with  aomething  veiy.neaiiy  akiii  to  ooBtempi;  mi 
then,  a  claia  not  so  pq>ular,  nor  lo  widdy  diflnaed,  in  wUch,^ 
every  paragraph,  ariaea  a  distinetiye  and  highl j  plaMuiafak  ■!» 
lat,  springing  from  onr  peroeption  and  appredntioo  of  the  di 
employed,  or  the  geniua  eriaoed  in  the  oompoaitMM.  Aft«pH» 
aal  of  the  one  olaas,  we  think  solely  of  the  book — after  nalif 
the  other,  chiefly  of  the  author.  The  fbrmer  olaaa  kadi  to  pepii 
larity — the  latter  to  fiune.  In  the  former  case,  the  booka  mm^ 
timet  live,  while  the  authon.iunal|y  die;  in  the  latter, efenite 
the  worka  perish,  the  man  snrvivea.*  Among  American 
of  the  less  generally  drcolated,  bat  naore  worthy  and  more 
tical  fictions,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Brockden  Brown,  Mr.  Me 
Neal,  Mr.  Simms,  Mr.  Hawthome;  at  the  head  of  the  more  pip 
nlar  division  we  may  place  Mr.  Ck>oper. 

""  The  Hatted  Knoll,"  without  pretending  to  detail  fiwla,  giin 
a  narraUve  of  fictitious  events,  similar,  in  nearly  all  reapedi^li 
occurreDces  which  actually  happened  daring  the  opening  sens 
of  the  Revolution,  and  at  other  epochs  of  our  hirtory.  It  pi^ 
tures  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  distresses  of  a  large  fiudif, 
living,  completely  insulated,  in  the  forest  Hie  tale  conmieBMi 
with  a  description  of  the  "  region  which  lies  in  the  angle  fonnal 
by  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson,  extending  • 
far  south  as  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  west  to  this  veige  d 
that  vast  rolling  plain  which  composes  Western  New  York  "—a 
region  of  which  the  novelist  has  already  frequently  written,  aai 
the  whole  of  which,  with  a  trivial  exception,  was  a  wilderness  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  Within  this  district,  and  on  a  creek  mniuii| 
into  the  Unadilla,  a  certain  Captain  Willoughby  purchaaea  an  e^ 
tale  or  *'  patent,*'  and  there  retires,  with  his  &mily  and  depend- 
ents, to  pass  the  close  of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuita.  He  kv 
been  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  but,  after  serving  many  yesn^ 
has  sold  his  commission,  and  purchased  one  for  hia  only  aoa, 
Robert,  who  alone  does  not  accompany  the  party  into  the  HofmL 
This  party  consists  of  the  captain  himself;  his  wife ;  hia  dingh- 
ter,  Beulah ;  an  adopted  daughter,  Maud  Meredith ;  an  infahd 
eergeant,  Joyce,  who  had  served  under  the  captain ;  a  Reifaf* 
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Ifiriaa  preacber,  Mr.  Woods ;  a  Scotch  mason,  Jamie  Allen ;  an 
Iriah  laborer,  Michael  O'Hearn ;  a  Connecticut  man,  Joel  Strides ; 
four  negroes,  Old  Plin  and  young  Plin,  Big  Smash  and  little 
Smash ;  eight  axe-men ;  a  house-carpenter ;  a  mill-wright,  <&c, 
^c  Besides  these,  a  Tuscarora  Indyin  called  Nick,  or  Wyandotte^ 
aooompanies  the  expedition.  This  Indian,  who  figures  largely  in 
the  story,  and  gives  it  its  title,  may  be  considered  as  the  principa' 
character — the  one  chiefly  elaborated.  He  is  an  outcast  from  his 
tribe,  has  been  known  to  Captain  Willoughby  for  thirty  years, 
and  is  a  compound  of  all  the  good  and  bad  qualities  which  make 
ap  the  character  of  the  half-civilized  Indian.  He  does  not  re- 
main with  the  settlers ;  but  appears  and  re-appears  at  intervals 
upon  the  scene. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  a  de- 
tailed aocount  of  the  estate  purchased,  (which  is  termed  **  The 
Hutted  Knoll,''  from  a  natural  moimd  upon  which  the  principal 
house  is  built)  and  of  the  progressive  arrangements  and  improve- 
ments. Toward  the  close  of  the  volume  the  Revolution  com- 
mences ;  and  the  party  at  the  *'  Knoll "  are  besieged  by  a  band 
of  savages  and  '*  rebels,"  with  whom  an  understanding  exists,  on 
the  part  of  Joel  Strides,  the  Yankee.  This  traitor,  instigated  by 
the  hope  of  possessing  Captain  Willoughby's  estate,  should  it  be 
eonfiscated,  brings  about  a  series  of  defections  from  the  party  of 
the  settlers,  and  finally,  deserting  himself,  reduces  the  whole  num- 
ber to  six  or  seven,  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Captain  Willough- 
by resolves,  however,  to  defend  his  post.  His  son,  at  this  junc- 
ture, pays  him  a  clandestine  visit,  and,  endeavoring  to  reconnoitre 
the  position  of  the  Indians,  is  made  captive.  The  captain,  in  an 
attempt  at  rescue,  is  murdered  by  Wyandott6,  whose  vindictive 
passions  had  been  aroused  by  ill-timed  allusions,  on  the  part  of 
Willoughby,  to  floggings  previously  inflicted,  by  his  orders,  upon 
the  Indian.  Wyandotte,  however,  having  satisfied  hb  personal 
Tengeance,  is  still  the  ally  of  the  settlers.  He  guides  Maud,  who 
is  beloved*  by  Robert,  to  the  hut  in  which  the  latter  is  confined^ 
and  effects  his  escape.  Aroused  by  this  escape,  the  Indians  pre- 
dpitate  their  attack  upon  the  Knoll,  which,  through  the  previous 
treaehery  of  Strides  in  ill-hanging  a  gate,  is  immediately  carried. 
lira,  WUloughby,  Beulah,  and  others  of  the  party,  are  killed* 
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Ifand  if  tecrated  and  tfau  tsfed  bj  WyaDdoCUi  .  Ai  Oi  liA 
momeniy  when  all  b  appanntly  lott^  m  reinlbraenMBt  ■ppwii, » 
der  ooromand  of  Evert  Beekman,  tbe  hmbrnd  of  Beddi;  ml 
the  completion  of  the  nuunore  k  prevented.  Wood%  flie  piwjb 
er,  had  left  the  Knoll,  and  made  Us  wsj  tbnmgli  the  eiiewy,ti 
inform  Beekman  of  the  dilemma  of  hie  fHendn.  Hand  and  ttk 
ert  Willoaghby  are,  of  oonrae,  happily  married.  Tlie  conchy 
scene  of  the  novel  shows  ns  Wjandott6  repentiB|^  the  murdsrif 
Willoughby,  and  converted  to  Christianity  throvgli  the  sgvf 
of  Woods. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  there  is  nothing  mriymai  hi  tt 
story.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  even  ezceaaivdy  oommonflsK 
The  lover,  for  example,  rescued  from  captivity  bj  the  mistrai; 
the  Knoll  carried  through  the  treachery  of  an  inmate;  and  Ai 
salvation  of  Uie  besieged,  at  the  very  last  monEient,  hj  n  rooin^ 
ment  arriving,  in  consequence  of  a  message  borne  to  a  friend  If 
one  of  the  besieged,  without  the  cognisance  of  the  others ;  tlia% 
we  say,  are  inddents  which  have  been  the  common  property  d 
evetj  novelist  since  the  invention  of  letters.  And  as  for  ^ 
there  has  been  no  attempt  at  anything  of  the  kind.  Hie  tsle  i 
a  mere  succession  of  events,  scarcely  any  one  of  which  has  nj 
necessary  dependence  upon  any  one  other.  Plot,  however,  ii  tf 
best,  an  artificial  effect,  requiring,  like  music,  not  only  a  natanl 
bias,  but  long  cultivation  of  taste  for  its  full  appreciation ;  sow 
of  the  finest  narratives  in  the  world — "  6il-Blas  **  and  "  BobiiiiOB 
Crusoe,^'  for  example — have  been  written  without  its  employmesA; 
and  ^'  The  Hutted  Knoll,"  like  all  the  sea  and  forest  novels  of 
Cooper,  has  been  made  deeply  interesting,  although  dependiag 
upon  this  peculiar  source  of  interest  not  at  all.  Thus  the  ahsam 
of  plot  can  never  be  critically  regarded  as  a  drfeet ;  although  ik 
judicious  use,  in  all  cases  aiding  and  in  no  case  injaring  otkff 
effects,  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  xerj  high  order  of  merit. 

Tliere  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  in  the  mere  comduei  of 
the  story  now  l^efore  us,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  si 
defective.  For  instance,  there  is  too  much  obwiomtness  in  aD  thst 
appertains  to  the  hanging  of  the  large  gate.  In  more  than  s 
doien  instances,  Mrs.  Willoughby  is  made  to  aUnde  to  the  ddsf 
in  tbe  hanging ;  so  that  the  reader  is  too  positiviely  and  posatedlf 
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Ibreed  to  perceive  that  this  delay  is  to  result  in  the  capture  of  the 
KnoIL  As  we  are  nerer  in  doubt  of  the  fact,  we  feel  diminished 
interest  when  it  actually  happens.  A  single  vague  allusion,  well 
managed,  would  have  been  in  the  true  artistical  spirit. 

Again  :  we  see  too  plainly,  from  the  first,  that  Beekman  is  to 
marry  Beulah,  and  that  Robert  Willoughby  is  to  marry  Maud. 
The  killing  of  Beulah,  of  Mrs.  Willoughby,  and  Jamie  Allen, 
produces,  too,  a  painful  impression,  which  does  not  properly  ap- 
pertain  to  the  right  fiction.  Their  deaths  affect  us  as  revolting 
and  supererogatory;  since  the  purposes  of  the  story  are  not 
thereby  furthered  in  any  regard.  To  Willoughby's  murder,  how- 
ever distressing,  the  reader  makes  no  similar  objection ;  merely 
because  in  his  decease  is  fulfilled  a  species  of  poetical  justice. 
We  may  observe  here,  nevertheless,  that  his  repeated  references 
to  his  flogging  thd  Indian  seem  unnatural,  because  we  have  other- 
wise no  reason  to  think  him  a  fool,  or  a  madman,  and  these  refer- 
ences, under  the  circumstances,  are  absolutely  insensate.  We 
object,  also,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  general  interest  is  dragged 
oat,  or  suspended.  The  besieging  party  are  kept  before  the  Knoll 
00  long,  while  so  little  is  done,  and  so  many  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion are  lost,  that  the  reader  takes  it  for  granted  that  nothing  of 
consequence  will  occur — that  the  besieged  will  be  finally  delivered. 
He  gets  so  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  danger  that  its  excite- 
ment at  length  departs.  The  action  is  not  sufSciently  rapid. 
There  is  too  much  procrastination.  There  is  too  much  mere  talk 
for  talk's  sake.  The  interminable  discussions  between  Woods  and 
Captain  Willoughby  are,  perhaps,  the  worst  feature  of  the  book, 
for  they  have  not  even  the  merit  of  referring  to  the  matters  on 
hand.  In  general,  there  is  quite  too  much  colloquy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manifesting  character,  and  too  little  for  the  explanation 
of  motive.  The  characters  of  the  drama  would  have  been  better 
made  out  by  action ;  while  the  motives  to  action,  the  reasons  for 
the  different  courses  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  dramatis  perscncB^ 
might  have  been  made  to  proceed  more  satisfactorily  from  their 
own  mouths,  in  casual  conversations,  than  from  that  of  the  author 
in  person.  To  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  head  of  ill-con« 
duct  in  the  story,  we  may  mention  occasional  incidents  of  the 
merest  melodramatic  absurdity  *  as,  for  example,  at  page  156,  of 


toward  Cftptain  WiDoiigbby, 
thfoogh  hb  gratatoda  to  the  wife ;  and  than,  the 
•umnuited,  his  pity  for  that  wife  conflM^ifg  with  \m 
at  the  deed— theie,  we  saj,  are  all  tnita  of  m  loftj 
indeed.  Perhapa  the  moat  efifoettfe  paaaaga  m  the  book,  mIAi 
which,  most  diatinctiTelyy  brings  out  the  ehanhoier  of  the  1W 
rora,  is  to  be  found  at  pages  60.  51»  58  and  58  of  tfassaMrf 
▼dome,  where,  for  some  trivial  misdemeanor^  the  oaptaia  tertia 
to  make  use  of  the  whip.  The  manner  in  whioh  the  lodisaiqp 
upon  the  threat^  returning  to  it  again  and  again,  in  every  mi^ 
of  phrase,  forms  one  of  the  finest  pieeea  of  men  eharafftnr;a< 
ing  with  whioh  we  have  any  aoqnaintaate. 

The  most  obvious  and  most  nnaoeonntable  fiuilts  of  * 
Hatted  Knoll,"  are  those  which  appertain  to  the  al^^l»--4o  4| 
mere  grammatical  construction  ;-^or,  in  other  and  mofeimpMiijB 
particulars  of  style,  Mr.  Cooper,  of  late  days*  has  made  a  wf 
manifest  improvement  His  sentences,  howeyer,  are  aini|d 
with  an  awkwardness  so  remarkable  as  to  be  matter  of  sbsohi 
astonishment,  when  we  consider  the  education  of  the  author,  ai 
his  long  and  continual  practice  with  the  pen.  In  minute  dcMi^ 
tions  of  localities,  any  verbal  inaccuracy,  or  confusion,  beooaiai 
source  of  vexation  and  mbunderstanding,  detracting  very  wA 
from  the  pleasure  of  perusal ;  and  in  thes^  inaccuracies  "  Wja- 
dott^  "  abounds.  Although,  for  instance,  we  carefully  read  al 
re-read  that  portion  of  the  narrative  which  details  the  situtia 
of  the  Knoll,  and  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  vdk 
about  it,  we  were  forced  to  proceed  with  the  story  without  wf 
exact  or  definite  impressions  upon  the  subject  Similar  difficultin 
from  similar  causes,  occur  passim  throughout  the  book.  Ite 
example :  at  page  41,  vol.  I. : 

"  The  Indian  gazed  at  the  house,  with  that  fierce  intenbaa 
which  sometimes  glared,  in  a  manner  that  had  got  to  be,  in  k 
ordinary  aspects,  dull  and  besotted."  This  it  is  uttorly  impo» 
ble  to  comprehend.  We  presume,  however,  the  intention  ii  li 
say  that  although  the  Indian's  ordinary  manner  (of  gaaing)  lai 
"  got  to  be "  dull  and  besotted,  he  occasionly  gaaed  with  ■ 
intentness  that  glared,  and  that  he  did  so  in  the  instance  in  qsfli' 
tion.  The  "  got  to  be  "  is  atrocious — ^the  whole  sentence  no  km  * 
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Here  mt  page  9,  vol.  I.,  is  something  excessively  vague :  "  Of 
the  latter  character  is  t^e  face  of  most  of  that  region  which  lies 
hi  the  angle  formed  bj  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the 
Hudson/'  Ac,  dec.  The  Mohawk,  joining  the  Hudson,  forms  two 
■Dgles,  of  course, — an  acute  and  an  obtuse  one ;  and,  without 
father  explanation,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  it  intended. 

At  page  55,  vol.  I.,  we  read : — "  The  captain,  owing  to  his 
Boglish  education,  had  avoided  straight  lines,  and  formal  paths ; 
giriog  to  the  little  spot  the  improvement  on  nature  which  is  a 
eoosequence  of  embellishing  her  works  without  destroying  them. 
On  each  side  of  this  lawn  was  an  orchard,  thrifty  and  young, 
and  whicU  were  already  beginnmg  to  show  signs  of  puttmg  forth 
their  blossoms."  Here  we  are  toutologically  informed  that  im- 
provement is  a  consequence  of  embellishment,  and  supererogato- 
ifly  told  that  the  rule  holds  good  only  where  the  embellishment  is 
aot  accompanied  by  destruction.  Upon  the  "  each  orchard  were  " 
It  is  needless  to  comment. 

At  page  80,  vol.  I.,  is  something  similar,  where  Strides  is 
represented  as  "  never  doing  anything  that  requi^d  a  particle 
mOTe  than  the  exertion  and  strength  that  were  absolutely 
neoeesary  to  effect  his  object"  Did  Mr.  0.  ever  hear  of  any 
Iftbor  that  required  more  exertion  than  was  necessary  f  He  means 
to  say  that  Strides  exerted  himself  no  farther  than  was  necessary 
— that's  all. 

At  page  59,  vol.  I.,  we  find  this  sentence — "  He  wais  advancing 
bjr  the  only  road  that  was  ever  travelled  by  the  strangei'  as  he 
approached  the  Hut ;  or,  he  came  up  the  vaJley."  This  is  merely 
a  Tagueness  of  speech.  "  Or  "  is  intended  to  imply  **  that  is  to 
•ay."  The  whole  would  be  clearer  thus — "  He  was  advancing 
\pf  the  valley — the  only  road  travelled  by  a  stranger  approaching 
the  Hut."  We  have  here  sixteen  words,  instead  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
twenty-five. 

At  page  8,  vol.  II.,  is  an  unpardonable  awkwardness,  although 
an  awkwardness  strictly  grammatical.  "  I  was  a  favorite,  I 
believe,  with,  certainly  was  much  petted  by,  both."  Upon  thia 
we  need  make  no  farther  observation.     It  speaks  for  itself. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  air  of  unfairness, 
in  ihua  quoting   ietached  passages,  for  animadversion  of 
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UmI  ;  for,  howeTer  wUAoOj  at  nudoai  our  q 
be»  we  hmYBt  of  coone,  no  means  of  proving  As  fcofc  to  m 
xeadera ;  and  there  are  no  aufthon^  from  whoa*  worin  iiMU 
inaccurate  sentences  may  not  be  eidled.    Baft  wo  neaa  toif 
that  Mr.  Cooper,  no  doabt  through  haate  or  iiggl6cl>  ia  tmevU^ 
and  etpedaUy  inaccurate,  aa  a  general  rule;  aad,  bj  mtfi 
demonstrating  this  assertion,  we  will  diamiaa  o«r  estneto  at » 
dom,  and  discuss  some  entire  page  of  hia  eompoaition.   Km 
than  this:  we  will  endeayor  to  seloot  that  partiealar  page  wfk 
which  it  might  natnrallj  be  soppoaed  he  would  beatow  tfas  ag 
careful  attention.    The  reader  will  say  at  onea   -^^  Let  tlmbilb 
Jtnt  page— the  first  page  of  his  Fnbem 
shall  be  takec  of  course.  'fl 

The  hiitoij  cf  <faa  bodm  k  AM  whh  kgMidB  of  tfw 
fwiiliw,  during  the  tioabUd  aosnai  cf  coHBisl  whAs 
DOW  offer  to  the  resder,  are  dittiiietive  in  many  of  their 
rigidly  true  in  the  deUilL    The  flzet  alooe  is  neoeeeaiy  to 
oljeeteof  fietun. 

"  Abounds  with  legends/*  would  be  better  than  "  is  filled  iril 
legends  ;"  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  history  were  Jilled  with  legale 
it  would  be  all  legend  and  no  history.     The  word  "of," In 
occurs,  in  the  first  sentence,  with  an  unpleasant  frequency.   Ik 
"  those  "  commencing  the  second  sentence,  grammatically  rda 
to  the  noun  '*  scenes,"  immediately  preceding,  but  is  intenU 
for   "  legends."     The  adjective   '*  distinctive  "   ia    vaguelj  al 
altogether  improperly  employed.     Mr.  C,  we  believe,  mesm  a 
say,  merely,  that  although  the  details  of  his  legenda  may  not  b 
strictly  true,  facts  similar  to  his  leading  onea    have  aetori^ 
occurred.     By  use  of  the  word  "  distinctive,**  howerer,  he  ks 
contrived  to  convey  a  meaning  nearly  converse.     In  saying 
his  legend  is  "  distinctive  "  in  many  of  the  leading  facts,  he  ki 
said  what  he,  clearly,  did  not  wish  to  say — viz :  that  his  legal 
eontained  facts  which  distinguished  it  from  all  other  legends— il 
other  words,  facts  never  before  discussed  in  other  legends,  at 
belonging  peculiarly  to  his  own.    That  Mr.  C.  did  mean  whatw 
suppose,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  third  sentence — "  The  ki 
alone  is  necessary  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  fiction.*'     Tim 
third  sentence  itself,  however,  is  very  badly  constructed.    "Tk 
first"  can  refer,  grammatically,  only  to  "facta;'*  but  no  nk 
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reference  is  inti:nile<l.  If  we  ask  the  question — what  is  meant  by 
"  the  firet  ?" —  what  "  oloae  is  necessary  to  tlie  legitimate  objects 
of  GctioD?" — llie  nnturul  reply  is  "that  fuels  similar  to  the  lead- 
ing ones  have  actually  happened,"  The  circumstnneu  is  alone  to 
be  cared  for — this  consideration  "  aJooe  is  necessary  to  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  fiction." 

"  One  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  nation  is  to  bear  nothing  besides 
its  own  pMises."  This  is  the  fourth  sentence,  and  is  by  no  mcHns 
lucid.  The  design  is  to  say  that  individuals  composing  a  nation, 
■.nil  living  ultogether  within  the  national  bounds,  hear  from  each 
i  'her  only  praises  of  the  nation,  and  that  this  is  a  misfortune  to 
ilie  individuals,  aioce  it  misleads  them  in  regard  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  nation.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that,  to  convey  the 
intended  idea,  we  have  been  forced  to  make  distinction  between 
the  nation  and  its  individual  members ;  for  it  is  evident  thut  a 
nation  is  considered  as  soch  only  in  referenco  to  other  nations  ; 
and  thus  a*  a  natiim,  it  hears  vwy  much  "besides  its  own 
praises  ;"  that  is  to  say,  it  hears  the  detractions  of  other  rival 
nations.  In  endeavoring  to  compel  his  meaning  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  brief  sentence,  Mr.  Cooper  has  completely  sacrificed  ila 
intelligibility. 

The  fifth  sentence  runs  thus  r — "  Although  the  American  Revo- 
In^on  was  probably  as  just  an  effort  as  was  ever  made  by  a 
people  to  resist  the  first  inroads  of  oppres^on,  the  cause  had  ita 
evil  aspects,  as  well  as  all  other  human  struggles." 

The  American  Revolution  is  here  improperly  called  nn  "  effort." 
The  effort  was  the  cause,  of  which  the  Revolution  was  the  result. 
A  rebellion  is  an  "  effort "  to  effect  a  revolution.  An  '■  inroad  of 
oppression  "  involves  an  untrue  metaphor ;  for  "  inroad  "  apper- 
tains to  aggression,  to  attack,  to  active  assault.  "The  cause  had 
its  evil  aspects  as  well  as  all  other  human  struggles,"  implies  that 
the  cause  had  not  only  its  evil  aspects,  but  had,  also,  all  olher 
human  struggles.  If  the  words  must  be  retained  at  oil,  they 
should  he  thus  arranged— "  The  cause  like  [or  as  well  as]  all 
other  human  struggles,  had  its  evil  aspects  ;"  or  better  thus — 
"  The  cause  had  its  evil  aspect,  as  have  all  human  struggles." 
•■  Other  "  is  superfluous. 

j  imtten; — "We  have  been  tc  macb 
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aeotutomed  to  bear  ererythmg  extolled,  of  late  JtKn,  dttt  end 
be  dngged  inio  the  remotest  connexion  with  tlitt  graA  mea. 
■nd  the  prineiples  which  led  U>  it,  that  there  m  danger  of  ma- 
looking  truth  in  a  psendo  patriotiBm."  The  "  of  late  y*aa,"  ha*, 
■faoold  follow  the  "acctutiiined,"  or  preoede  tlio  "  We  hsTe  ben; 
and  the  Oreek  "  psendo  "  ia  objectionable,  nnce  ila  eiscl  eqaiiv 
lent  it  to  be  found  in  the  English  "  false."  "  Spnrioaa  "  irouid 
be  better,  perhaps,  than  either. 

InadTertencee  such  as  tbese  sadly  diafigore  the  atjie  (^  "Tit 
Hatted  EnoU  ;"  and  every  true  fritmd  of  its  author  mnst  ngm 
his  inattention  to  tbe  minor  morals  of  the  Unse.  But  tha* 
"minor  morals,"  it  may  be  said,  are  trifles  at  beet.  Perhaps i^ 
At  all  events,  we  should  never  have  thought  of  dweUt^g 
pertinacionily  upon  the  unessential  demerita  of  "  Wyandottl 
eonld  we  bare  discovered  any  more  momentona  upon  wIdA' 
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**  A  well-bred  man^  sajB  Sir  James  Puckle,  in  his  **  Gray  Cap 
br  a  Qreen  Head,^  "  will  never  give  himself  the  liberty  to  speak 
31  of  women.''  We  emphasize  the  "man."  Setting  aside,  for 
the  present,  certain  rare  commentators  and  compilers  of  the  spe- 
creatures  neither  precisely  men,  women,  nor  Mary 


Wbllstonecraft's — setting  these  aside  as  unclassifiable,  we  may  ob- 
Mrre  that  the  race  of  critics  are  masculine — men.  With  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Mrs.  Anne  Royal,  we  can  call  to  mind  no  female 
who  has  occupied,  even  temporarily,  the  Zoilas  throne.  And 
this,  the  Salic  law,  is  an  evil ;  for  the  inherent  chivalry  of  the  cri- 
tieal  man  renders  it  not  only  an  unpleasant  task  to  him  "  to  speak 
ill  of  a  woman,"  (and  a  woman  and  her  book  are  identical,)  but 
in  almost  impossible  task  not  to  laud  her  cd  nauseam.  In  gene- 
ral, therefore,  it  is  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  authoress  to  be  subject- 
sd,  time  after  time,  to  the  downright  degradation  of  mere  puffery. 
On  her  own  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Miss  Barrett  has  indeed,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  escaped  the  infliction  of  this  lamentable  contume- 
ly and  wrong ;  but  if  she  had  been  really  solicitous  of  its  infliction 
in  America,  she  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  effectual  plan  than 
that  of  saying  a  few  words  about  "  the  great  American  people," 
in  an  American  edition  of  her  work,  published  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  American  author.f  Of  the  innumerable  "  native** 
notices  of  "  The  Drama  of  Exile,"  which  have  come  under  oar 

*  The  Drama  of  Exile,  and  other  Poems :  By  Elizabeth  Bairett  Bairett^ 
Author  of  **  The  Seraphim/*  and  other  Poems. 

f  We  are  sorry  to  notice,  io  the  American  edition,  a  multitude  of  typo. 
grli^)faical  errors,  many  of  which  affect  the  sense,  and  should  therefore  be  oor- 
reeted  in  a  second  impression,  if  called  for.  How  far  they  are  chargeable  to 
the  London  copy,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  *"  Frose,"  for  instance,  b 
printed  "  frore."  "  Foregone,**  throughout,  is  printed  *•  forgone.**  «  Wordleei^' 
b  printed  «  worldless**— "  worldly,"  «  wordl/*— "  spat,**  "  spUt,"  etc,  etc,— 
while  transpositions,  fidse  accents,  and  mis-punctuatioos  abound  We  indicate 
a  few  pages  on  which  sudi  inadvertences  are  to  be  discovered  Yd.  1 — SS, 
16,  S7,  46,  58,  66,  60, 166, 174, 180,  185,  251.  Vol  2—109,  lli»  840,  S47, 
168,179. 

Vol.  m.— 17. 
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obseryation,  we  can  call  to  mind  not  one  in  which  there  it  aajtlum 
more  remarkable  than  the  critic's  dogged  detenninatioii  to  find 
nothing  barren,  from  Beeraheba  to  Dan.    Another  in  the  ^  DenKh 
cratic  Review"  has  proceeded  so  fiir,  it  is  tmCf  as  to  Tentaie  a  vtrf 
delicate  insinuation  to  the  effect  that  the  poetess  **  will  not  M 
to  speak  her  mind  though  it  bring  upon  her  a  bad  rh^ftne;'^  bt- 
yond  this,  nobody  has  proceeded :  and  as  for  the  elaborate  papv 
in  the  new  Whig  Monthly,  all  that  anybody  can  say  or  think,  and 
all  that  Miss  Barrett  can  feel  respecting  it  is,  that  it  is  an  eukgj 
as  well  written  as  it  is  an  insult  well  intended.     Now  of  all  tha 
friends  of  the  fair  author,  we  doubt  whether  one  exists,  with  man 
profound — with  more  enthusiastic  reverence  and  admiration  of  her 
genius,  than  the  writer  of  these  words.     And  it  is  fi>r  this  veiy 
reason,  beyond  all  others,  that  he  intends  to  speak  of  her  tk$  irutL 
Our  chief  regret  is,  nevertheless,  that  the  limits  of  this  work 
will  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  speaking  this  truth  so  fully, 
and  so  much  in  detail,  as  we  could  wish.     By  far  the  most  valua- 
ble criticism  that  we,  or  that  any  one  could  give,  of  the  volumes 
now  lying  before  us^  would  be  the  quotation  of  three-fourths  of 
their  contents.     But  we  have  this  advantage — that  the  work  has 
been  long  published,  and  almost  universally  read — and  thus,  in 
some  measure,  we  may  proceed,  concisely,  as  if  the  text  of  ou 
context,  were  an  understood  thing. 

In  her  preface  to  this,  the  "  American  edition"  of  her  late 
poems.  Miss  Barrett,  speaking  of  the  Drama  of  Exile,  says: — **I 
decided  on  publishing  it,  ader  considerable  hesitation  and  doubt 
Its  subject  rather  fastened  on  me  than  was  chosen  ;  and  the  form, 
approaching  the  model  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  shai>ed  itself  under 
my  hand  rather  by  force  of  pleasure  than  of  design.  But  whea 
the  compositional  excitement  had  subsided,  I  felt  afraid  of  my  po- 
sition. My  own  object  was  the  new  and  strange  experiment  of  the 
fallen  Humanity,  as  it  went  forth  from  Paradise  in  the  Wilderness, 
with  a  peculiar  reference  to  Eve's  allotted  grief,  which,  considering 
that  self-sacrifice  belonged  to  her  womanhood,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  organ  of  the  Fall  to  her  offence,  appeared  to 
me  imperfectly  apprehended  hitherto,  and  more  expressible  by  i 
woman  than  by  a  man."  In  this  abstract  announcement  of  the 
theme,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  ground  of  the  poet's  hesi- 
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rtfam  to  publish  ;  for  the  theme  in  itself  seems  admirably  adapted 
>  the  parpoees  of  the  closest  drama.  The  poet,  nevertheless,  is, 
nrj  properly,  conscious  of  failure — a  fiiilure  which  occurs  not  in 
le  general,  but  in  the  particular  conception,  and  which  must  be 
laced  to  the  account  of  "the  model  of  the  Greek  tragedies.** 
he  Greek  tragedies  had  and  even  have  high  merits ;  but  we  act 
iaely  in  now  substituting  for  the  external  and  typified  human 
rmpathy  of  the  antique  Chorus,  a  direct,  internal,  living  and 
loring  sympathy  itself;  and  although  .^chylus  might  have  done 
rvioe  as  **  a  model,"  to  either  Euripides  or  Sophocles,  yet  were 
iphocles  and  Euripides  in  London  to-day,  they  would,  perhaps, 
hile  granting  a  certain  formless  and  shadowy  grandeur,  indulge 
quiet  smile  at  the  shallowness  and  uncouthness  of  that  Art, 
bich,  in  the  old  amphitheatres,  had  beguiled  them  into  applause 
'  the  (Edipus  at  Colonos. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  Miss  Barrett  if,  throwing  herself 
dependency  upon  her  own  very  extraordinary  resources,  and 
rgetting  that  a  Greek  had  ever  lived,  she  had  involved  her  Eve 

a  aeries  of  adventures  merely  natural,  or  if  not  this,  of  adven- 
irea  preternatural  within  the  limits  of  at  least  a  conceivable 
lation — a  relation  of  matter  to  spirit  and  spirit  to  matter,  that 
tonld  have  left  room  for  something  like  palpable  action  and  com- 
«hensible  emotion — that  should  not  have  utterly  precluded  the 
^▼elopment  of  that  womanly  character  which  is  admitted  as  the 
incipal  object  of  the  poem.  As  the  case  actually  stands,  it  is 
ily  in  a  few  snatches  of  verbal  intercommunication  with  Adam 
id  Lucifer,  that  we  behold  her  as  a  woman  at  all.  For  the  rest, 
le  is  a  mystical  something  or  nothing,  enwrapped  in  a  fog  of  rhap- 
idy  about  Transfiguration,  and  the  Seed,  and  the  Bruising  of  the 
iieel,  and  other  talk  of  a  nature  that  no  man  ever  pretended  to  un- 
srstand  in  plain  prose,  and  which,  when  solar-microscoped  intc 
>etry  "upon  the  model  of  the  Greek  drama,*'  is  about  as  convinc- 
ig  as  the  Egyptian  Lectures  of  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham — about  av 
luch  to  any  purpose  under  the  sun  as  the  At  presto  f  conjurations 
'  Signor  Blitz.  What  are  we  to  make,  for  example,  of  dramatic 
)Iloquy  such  as  this  ? — the  words  are  those  of  a  Chorus  of  Inviu 
le  Angela  addressing  Adam : 
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lire,  work  on,  0  Earthy  I 

By  the  Actual's  tenaion 
Speed  the  arrow  worthy 

Of  a  pure  asoeDUon. 
Fnmi  tlie  low  earth  round  you 

Reach  the  heights  above  you ; 
From  t^ic  stripcA  that  wouna  you 

Seek  the  loves  that  love  you  1 
God's  divinest  bumeth  plam 
Through  the  crrstal  diaphane 

Of  our  loves  that  love  yoo. 

Now  we  do  not  mean  to  dissert  that,   by  excessive  ^UioM 
of  the  intellect,  a  reader  accustomed  to  the  cant  of  the  tnoica- 
dentalists  (or  of  those  who  degrade  an  ennobling  philosophj  ^ 
styling  themselves  such)  may  not  succeed  in  ferretting  from  tk 
passage  quoted,  and  indeed  from  each  of  the  thousand  simk 
ones  throughout  the  book,  something  that  shall  bear  the  aspedrf 
an  absolute  idea — but  we  do  mean  to  say,  first,  that  in  nine  am 
out  of  ten,  the  thought  when  dug  out  will  be  found  very  pooily 
to  repay  the  labor  of  the  digging ; — for  it  is  the  nature  of  thoo^ 
in  firoueral,  as  it  is  tlie  nature  of  some  ores  in  particular,  to  h 
richest  when  most  superficial.     And  we  do  mean  to  say,  secondh, 
that,  in  niiu'ti-on  cases  uut  of  twenty,  the  reader  will  suffer  the 
most  valuable  ore  to  remain  unmined  to  all   eternity,   before  Ix 
will  Ix'  put  to  tin.'  troubl'i  of  dii^giiig  for  it  one  inch.     And  wei 
mean  to  assort,  lliirdlv,  thiit  no  reader  is  to  be  condemned  for  w^ 
puttinjj^  liimsc'lf  to  llie  trouble  of  digging  even  the  one  inch:  fir 
no  writer  has  tiie  rii^lit  to  impose  nny  such  necessity  upon  him. 
AVliat  is  worth  tbinkincf  is  distinctly  thought :   what  is  distindlr 
thouuflit,  can  and  sliuuld  I.k'  distinctly  expressed,  or  sliould  not  be 
expressed  at  all.     NeviTtheless,  there  is  no  more  appropriate  op- 
portunity than  tin*  present  for  admitting  and  maintaining,  at  once, 
what  has  never  before  be«'n  either  maintained  or  admitted — tbt 
there  is  a  justifiable  «'Xception  to  the  rule  for  which  we  contend.  It 
is  where  the  design  is  to  convey  the  fantastic — not  the  obscure.   To 
give  the  idea  of  the  latter  we  need,  as  in  general,  the  most  pre- 
cise and  definitive  terms,  an<l  those  who  employ  other  terms  bat 
confound  obscurity  of  expression  with  the  expression  of  obscurity. 
The  fantastic  in  itself,  however, — phantasm — may  be  materiallj 
furthered  in  its  development  by  the  quaint  in   phraseology :— i 
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propontion  which  any  moralist  may  examine  at  his  leisure  for 
himself. 

The  "  Drama  of  Exile"  opens  with  a  very  palpaple  bull : — 
'^■ficene,  tiie  outer  side  of  the  gate  of  Eden,  shut  fast  with  clouds'' 
^[a  scene  out  of  sight  I] — "  from  the  depth  of  which  revolves  the 
sword  of  fire,  self-moved.  A  watch  of  innumerable  angels  rank 
above  rank,  slopes  up  from  around  it  to  the  zenith  ;  and  the  glare 
cast  from  their  brightness  and  from  the  sword,  extends  many  miles 
into  the  wilderness.  Adam  a^d  Eve  are  seen  in  the  distance,  flying 
■long  the  glare.  The  angel  Gabriel  and  Lucifer  are  beside  the 
gmte." — These  are  the  ''stage  directions''  which  greet  us  on  the 
threshold  of  the  book.  We  complain  first  of  the  bull :  secondly, 
of  the  blue-fire  melo-dramatic  aspect  of  the  revolving  sword; 
thirdly,  X>f  the  duplicate  nature  of  the  sword,  which,  if  steel,  and 
fofficiently  inflamed  to  do  service  in  burning,  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  in  no  temper  to  cut ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  sufficiently 
eool  to  have  an  edge,  would  have  accomplished  little  in  the  way 
<rf  scorching  a  personage  so  well  accustomed  to  fire  and  brimstone 
and  all  that,  as  we  have  very  good  reason  to  believe  Lucifer  was. 
We  cannot  help  objecting,  too,  to  the  *'  innumerable  angels,*^  as  a 
force  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  one  enemy  to  be  kept  out : 
either  the  self-moving  sword  itself,  we  think,  or  the  angel  Gabriel 
alone,  or  ^re  or  six  of  the  "  innumerable"  angels,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  keep  the  devil  (or  is  it  Adam  ?)  outside  of  the  gate — 
which,  after  aU,  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  discover,  on  ac- 
count of  the  clouds. 

Far  be  it  firom  us,  however,  to  dwell  irreverently  on  matters 
which  have  venerability  in  the  faith  or  in  the  fancy  of  Miss  Bar- 
rett. We  allude  to  these  niaiseries  at  all — found  here  in  the  very 
fint  paragraph  of  her  poem, — simply  by  way  of  putting  in  the 
clearest  light  the  mass  of  inconsistency  and  antagonism  in  which 
her  subject  has  inextricably  involved  her.  She  has  made  allusion 
to  Milton,  and  no  doubt  felt  secure  in  her  theme  (as  a  theme 
merely)  when  she  considered  his  ''  Paradise  Lost."  But  even  in 
Milton's  own  day,  when  men  had  the  habit  of  believing  all  things, 
the  more  nonsensical  the  more  readily,  and  of  worshipping,  in 
blind  acquiescence,  the  most  preposterous  of  impossibilities— even 
then,  there  were  not  wanting  individuals  who  would  have  read  the 
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great  epic  with  more  zest,  could  it  have  been  explained  to  tUr 
satisfaction,  how  and  why  it  was,  not  only  that  a  snake  qiMtai 
Aristotle's  ethics,  and  behaved  otherwise  pretty  much  as  he  ploh 
ed,  but  that  bloody  battles  were  continually  being  fougnt  betwis 
bloodless  **  innumerable  angels,"  that  found  no  inoonvenienoe  ii 
losing  a  wing  one  minute  and  a  head  the  next,  and  if  pounded  vp 
into  puff-paste  late  in  the  afternoon,  were  as  good  ^'innumenUe 
angels"  as  new  the  next  morning,  in  time  to  be  at  reveille  loll-eaH: 
And  now — at  the  present  epoch — there  are  few  people  who  dont 
occasionally  think.  This  is  emphatically  the  thinking  age ; — indeei 
it  may  very  well  be  questioned  whether  mankind  ever  substantiiDf 
thought  before.  The  fact  is,  if  the  '*  Paradise  Lost**  wert  writta 
to-day  (assuming  that  it  had  never  been  written  when  it  was,)  not 
even  its  eminent,  although  over-estimated  merits,  would  eonntv 
balance,  either  in  the  public  view,  or  in  the  opinion  of  any  oitie 
at  once  intelligent  and  honest,  the  multitudinous  incongnntiei 
whichc  are  part  and  parcel  of  its  plot. 

But  in  the  plot  of  the  drama  of  Miss  Barrett  it  is  somethii^ 
even  worse  than  incongruity  which  affronts  : — a  continuous  mp- 
tical  strain  of  ill-fitting  and  exaggerated  allegory — if,  indeed,  al- 
legory is  not  much  too  respectable  a  term  for  it.  We  are  called 
upon,  for  example,  to  sympathise  in  the  whimsical  woes  of  two 
Spirits,  who,  upspringing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  set  imme 
diatcly  to  bewailing  their  miseries  in  jargon  such  as  this  : 

I  am  the  epirit  of  tlie  harmless  earth  ; 

God  spake  me  softly  out  among  tlie  stars, 
As  softly  as  a  blc!>sinjE?  of  much  worth — 
And  then  liis  sniilo  did  follow  unawares. 
That  all  thinp^!?,  fashioned,  so,  for  use  and  duty, 
Might  shine  miointed  witli  his  chrism  of  beauty — 

Yet  I  wail ! 
I  drave  on  with  the  worlds  exultingly, 

Obliquely  dowii  the  Godlight's  g^dual  £all — 
Indivi(iual  nsi)ect  and  complexity 

Of  gyratory  orb  and  interval, 
Lost  in  the  fluent  motion  of  delight 
Toward  the  his^h  ends  of  Being,  beyond  Sight — 
Yet  I  wail  I 

Innumerable  other  spirits  discourse  successively  after  the  same 
fashion,  each  endinrr  every  stanza  of  his  lamentation  with  the  "vet 
1  wail !"     When  at  length  the^  have  fairly  made  an   end,  Ev« 
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Adam  vpoa  the  elbow,  and  hazards,  also,  the  profound 
pfthetic  observation — '*  Lo,  Adam,  they  wail  !*' — which  is  no- 
1^  more  than  the  simple  truth — for  they  do — and  Gk>d  deliver 
om  any  tuch  wailing  again ! 

is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  demonstrate  what  every 
er  of  these  volumes  will  have  r^dily  seen  self-demonstrated — 
utter  indefensibility  of  '*  The  Drama  of  Exile,"  considered 
Qely,  as  a  work  of  art  We  have  none  of  us  to  be  told  that 
idley  of  metaphysical  recitatives  sung  out  of  tune,  at  Adam 
Ere,  by  all  manner  of  inconceivable  abstractions,  is  not  exactly 
best  material  for  a  poem.  Still  it  may  very  well  happen  that 
Dg  this  material  there  shall  be  individual  passages  of  great 
ity.  But  should  any  one  doubt  the  possibihty,  let  him  be 
fied  by  a  single  extract  such  as  follows : 

On  a  mountain  peak 
Half  ahealhed  in  primal  woods  and  glittering 
In  matmM  of  awful  mnshine^  at  that  hour 
A  boo  ooucned, — part  raised  upon  his  paws, 

With  hit  calm  mamve  face  turned  full  on  thine, 
And  hit  mane  listeninff.    When  the  ended  cune 
Left  silence  in  the  world,  right  suddenly 
He  sprang  up  rampant,  and  stood  straight  and  stifC 
At  if  the  new  reality  of  death 

Were  dathed  against  mt  eyee, — and  roared  so  fierce, 

{Such  thick  carnivorous  passion  in  his  throat 

Tearing  a  passage  through  the  vrath  and  fear) —  j 

And  nxirea  so  wild,  and  smote  from  all  the  hillB 

Such  fast  keen  echoes  crumbling  down  the  vales 

7b  distant  tilenee, — ^that  the  forest  beasts. 

One  aAcr  one,  did  mutter  a  response 

In  savage  and  in  sorrowful  complaint 

Which  trailed  along  the  gorget. 

here  is  an  Homeric  force  here — a  vivid  picturesqueness  which 
nen  will  appreciate  and  admire.  It  is,  however,  the  longest 
table  passage  in  the  drama,  not  disfigured  with  blemishes  of 
ortance ; — although  there  are  many — very  many  passages  of 
r  loftier  order  of  excellence,  so  disfigured,  and  which,  there- 
,  it  would  not  suit  our  immediate  purpose  to  extract  The 
h  is, — and  it  may  be  as  well  mentioned  at  this  point  as  else- 
re — that  we  are  not  to  look  in  Miss  Barrett^s  works  for  any 
spies  of  what  has  been  occasionally  termed  **  sustained  effort  ;^ 
aeither  are  there,  in  any  of  her  poems,  any  long  commendable 
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paragraphs,  nor  are  there  any  individual  oompoaitioiii  wluek  inU 
bear  the  slightest  examination  as  consistent  Art-products.  Her 
wild  and  magnificent  genius  seems  to  have  contented  itseH  vitL 
points — to  have  exhausted  itself  in  flashes  ; — but  it  is  the  profit 
sion — the  unparalled  number  and  close  propinquity  of  these  pobU 
and  flashes  which  render  her  book  one  flame^  and  justify  u  a 
calling  her,  unhesitatingly,  the  greatest — the  most  glorious  of  her  so. 

The  "Drama  of  Exile ^  calls  for  little  more,  in  the  wajof 
comment,  than  what  we  have  generally  said.  Its  finest  paiticoUr 
feature  is,  perhaps,  the  rapture  of  Eve — rapture  bursting  throogk 
despair — upon  discovering  that  she  still  possesses  in  the  udwitv- 
ing  love  of  Adam,  an  undreamed-of  and  priceless  treasure.  Hm 
poem  ends,  as  it  commences,  with  a  bull.  The  last  sentence  gim 
us  to  understand  that  "  there  is  a  sound  through  the  silence,  ■ 
of  the  falling  tears  of  an  angel."  How  there  can  be  sound  diirifl| 
silence,  and  bow  an  audience  are  to  distinguish,  by  such  soosd, 
angel  tears  from  any  other  species  of  tears,  it  may  be  as  wdl, 
perhaps,  not  too  particularly  to  inquire. 

Next,  in  lenirth,  lo  the  Drama  is,  "  The  Vision  of  Poets."  Wa 
object  to  the  didacticism  of  its  drsii^n,  wljicli  the  poetess  thas 
states  :  *'  I  have  attoni]»tc'd  to  express  here  my  view  of  the  misv!c« 
of  the  veritable  |»oet— of  the  selt-abnegalion  implied  in  it,  of  ibe 
uses  of  >orrow  suffered  in  it,  of  the  u^reat  work  acoom])lished  in  it 
throus^h  sufforinix,  and  of  the  dutv  and  i^lorv  oi  what  Ilalzac  has 
beautifully  an<l  truly  called  *  hi  patience  antjeUque  da  f/ciiie."^ 
This  "view''  may  l"- correct,  hut  neither  its  correctness  noritj 
falsity  has  anythinix  to  do  with  a  poem.  If  a  thesis  is  to  1« 
demonstrated,  w<>  nei^l  pro.w  tor  its  demonstration.  In  this  in- 
stance, so  far  as  the  alle£rorical  instruction  and  nri^^u mentation  are 
lost  sight  of,  in  the  n|)p«M*  currint-so  far  as  tho  main  admitted 
intention  of  the  work  is  k«'pt  out  of  view — so  far  only  is  the  woA 
a  poem,  and  so  far  only  is  tlie  poem  worth  notice,  or  worthvof 
its  author.  Apart  frtnn  its  poetical  characttT,  tlie  composition  ii 
thouijhtful,  vivid,  epigrammatic,  and  abundant  in  just  observation 
— although  the  critical  opinions  introduced  are  not  alwavs  ow 
own.  A  reviewer  in  *'  Hlackwood's  Magazine,"  quoting  many 
of  these  critical  portraits,  takes  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the 
grammar  of  this  tristich  : 
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Here  JBa/^yhu — ^the  women  swoooed 

To  see  eo  awful  when  be  frowned 

Ab  the  God*8  did — he  staudeth  crowned. 

What  on  earth,"  says  the  critic,  ^'  are  we  to  make  of  the 
Is  '  the  women  swooned  to  see  so  awful  *?....  The  syntax  will 
Ab  future  commentators  as  much  as  some  of  his  own  corrupt 
uses."  In  general,  we  arc  happy  to  agree  with  this  reviewer, 
Be  decibiona  respecting  the  book  are,  upon  the  whole,  so  nearly 
cident  with  ours,  that  we  hesitated,  through  fear  of  repetition, 
ndertake  a  critique  at  all,  until  we  considered  that  we  might 
a  very  great  deal  in  simply  supplying  his  omissions ;  but  he 
aently  errs  through  mere  hurry,  and  never  did  he  err  more 
ularly  than  at  the  point  now  in  question.  He  evidently  sup* 
s  that  "  awful "  has  been  misused  as  an  adverb  and  made 
■able  to  *'  women."  But  not  so ;  and  although  the  construc- 
of  the  passage  is  unjustifiably  involute,  its  grammar  is  intact, 
intangling  the  construction,  we  make  this  evident  at  once : 
sre  JQschylus  (he)  standeth  crowned,  (whom)  the  women 
>n6d  to  see  so  awful,  when  he  frowned  as  the  God's  did." 
''he'*  is  excessive,  and  the  ''whom"  is  understood.     Res- 

iDg  the  lines, 

Euripides,  with  close  and  mild 
Scholastic  lips,  that  could  be  wild. 
And  laugh  or  sob  out  like  a  child 
Right  in  the  classes, 

critic  observes : — "  *  Right  in  the  classes*  throws  our  intellect 

pletely  upon  its  beam-ends.*'     But,  if  so,  the  fault  possibly 

in  the  crankness  of  the  intellect ;  for  the  words  themselves 

n  merely  that  Sophocles  laughed  or  cried  like  a  school -boy — 

a  child  right  (or  just)  in  his  classes — one  who  had  not  yet 

school.     The  phrase  is  affected,  we  grant,  but  quite  intelligi- 

A  still  more  remarkable  misapprehension  occurs  in  regard 

tie  triplet. 

And  Qoethc,  with  that  reaching  eve 
EQs  soul  reached  out  fipom,  far  and  high, 
And  fell  from  inner  entity. 

be  reviewer's  remarks  upon  this  are  too  preposterous  not  to  be 

ted  in  full ; — wc-  doubt  if  any  commentator  of  equal  dignity 

80  egregiously  committe^^   himself  before.     "  Goethe,"  he 

,  "is  a  perfect  enigma,  what  does  the  word  'fell'  meant 

11* 
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itifoi  we  Ruppose — that  is,  ^not  to  be  trifled  with.*  Batnn^ 
it  sounds  very  strange,  although  it  may  be  true  euougb,  to  ai 
that  his  ^fellness'  is  o.'casioned  by  *  inner  entity.'  But  perli^ 
the  lino  has  some  deeper  meaning  wliich  we  are  unable  to  fathoo.* 
Perhaps  it  has  :  and  this  is  the  criticism — the  British  critidsm— 
the  Blackwood  criticism — to  which  we  have  so  long  impliddj 
bowed  down  !  As  before,  Miss  Barrett's  verses  are  needlessly  ii- 
volved,  but  their  meaning  requires  no  CEdipus.  Their  constnK- 
tion  is  thus  intended : — '*  And  Goethe,  with  that  reaching  evt 
from  which  his  soul  reached  out,  far  and  hit^rh,  and  (in  so  rea^ 
ing)  fell  from  inner  entity.*'  Tlie  plain  prose  is  this  : — Goetb^ 
(the  poet  would  say,)  in  involving  himself  too  far  and  too  pro- 
foundly in  external  sf»eculations — speculations  concerning  the  worid 
without  him — neglected,  or  made  miscalculations  concerning  la 
inner  entity,  or  being, — concerning  the  world  within.  This  ida 
IS  involved  in  the  metaphor  of  a  person  leaning  from  a  window  so 
far  that  finally  he  falls  from  it — the  person  being  the  soul,  tbe 
window  the  evo. 

Of  the  twenty -eii^ht  **  {^onnot%"  which  immediat^3lj  succeed  tk 
"  Drama  of  Plxile,"  and  which  roeeiv«;  the  t-special  commend&tioc 
of  Black\voo<l,  wo  have  no  very  entlmsia.stic  opinion.  The  iof 
sonnet  is  ohjertidnable  from  its  extreme  artificiality ;  and,  to  be 
efiectiv<»,  this  species  of  coTnpo^ition  requires  a  minute  manage- 
ment— a  well-controlled  dexterity  of  touch — compatible  neiths 
with  Miss  l>arr.?tt-s  deficient  coiistructivenoss,  nor  with  the  f«;md 
rush  and  whirl  of  her  genius.  Of  the  particular  instances  hen 
given,  we  jnefi-r  **  the  Prisoner,''  of  which  the  conclusion  is  pa- 
ticuhirly  beautiful.  In  jroneral,  the  themes  are  obtrusivelv  meta- 
p'liysical,  or  didactic. 

"  The  lioniauni  of  the  Paire,"  an  imitation  of  tin?  old  Enirlisli 
ballad,  is  n»Mther  v«Ty  urit^inal  in  subject,  nor  very  skilfullv  put 
tou^ether.  We  sju-ak  c<;ni])aratively,  of  course  : — It  is  not  very 
good — for  Miss  Barrett : — and  what  we  have  said  of  this  poem 
will  ap])ly  equally  to  a  very  pimilar  production,  "  Tlie  Rhvme  of 
the  I)utc]ies>  May.''  The  **  Poet  and  the  Bird'' — "  A  Chil* 
Asleep*'— **  Crowned  and  Wedded"— -"  Crooned  and  Buried'  — 
"To  Flush  my  Dog"—"  The  Fo.-.r-fold  Aspect"—"  A  Flower  ia 
a  letter  '  -A  Lav  of  the  Eiirlv  Rose''—"  That  Day  "— "  L.  E.  L*i 
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Questio'' — "  CaUiriua  to  Camoons" — "  Wirie  of  Cyprus" — *' The 
Dead  Pan"-—"  Sleeping  and  Watching"—"  A  Portrait"—"  The 
Mournful  Mother" — and  "  A  Valediction" — although  all  burning 
with  divine  fire,  manifeBted  onlj  in  scintillations,  have  nothing  in 
them  idiosvncratic  ''The  House  of  Clouds"  and  "The  Last 
Bower"  are  superlatively  lovely,  and  show  the  vast  powers  of  the 
poet  in  the  field  best  adapted  to  their  legitimate  display : — the 
tkemei,  here,  could  not  be  improved.  The  former  poem  is  purely 
imaginative ;  the  latter  is  unobjectionably  because  unobtrusively 
suggestive  of  a  moral,  and  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
admirable  composition  in  the  two  volumes  : — or,  if  it  is  not,  then 
^The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Roearie"  t^.  In  this  last  the  ballad- 
ehanicter  is  elevated — etherealized — and  thus  made  to  afford  scope 
lor  an  ideality  at  once  the  richest  and  most  vigorous  in  the  world. 
The  peculiar  foibles  of  the  author  are  here  too,  dropped  bodily,  as 
a  mantle,  in  the  tumultuous  movement  and  excitement  of  the 
narratire. 

Miss  Barrett  has  need  only  of  real  self-interest  in  her  subjects, 
to  do  justice  to  her  subjects  and  to  herself.  On  the  other  hand, 
**  A  Bhapsody  of  Life's  Progress,*'  although  gleaming  with  cold 
oorruscations,  is  the  least  meritorious,  because  the  most  philoso- 
phical, effusion  of  the  whole: — thin,  we  say,  in  flat  contradiction 
of  the  "  spoudiotaton  kai  philosophikotaUm  penas'^  of  Aristotle. 
•*  The  Cry  of  the  Human"  is  singularly  effective,  not  more  from  the 
Tigor  and  ghastly  passion  of  its  thought,  than  from  the  artistically- 
conceived  arabesquerie  of  its  rhythm.  "  ITie  Cry  of  the  Children," 
similar,  although  superior  in  tone  and  handling,  is  full  of  a  nerv- 
ous unflinching  energy — a  horror  sublime  in  its  simplicity — of 
which  a  far  greater  than  Dante  might  have  been  proud.  ^  Bertha 
in  the  Lane,"  a  rich  ballad,  very  singularly  excepted  from  the 
wholesale  commendation  of  the  "  Democratic  Review,"  as  "  per- 
haps not  one  of  the  best,"  and  designated  by  Blackwood,  on  the 
contrary,  as  ^  decidedly  the  finest  poem  of  the  collection,"  is  not 
the  very  best,  we  think,  only  because  mere  pathos,  however  ex- 
quisite, cannot  be  ranked  with  the  loftiest  exhibitions  of  the  ideal. 
Of  "Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  the  magazine  last  quoted  ob- 
■erres  thai  "  some  pith  is  put  forth  in  its  passionate  parts."  We 
frill  not  pause  to  examine  the  delicacy  or  lucidity  of  the  metaphof 
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embraced  in  the  *^putting  forth  of  some  pith;"  but  mkn  kf 
"  Bome  pith^  itself,  is  intended  the  utmost  conceiTaUa  iBtcnnty 
and  vigor,  then  the  critic  is  merely  damning  with  fidnt  pnasi 
With  the  exception  of  Tennyson's  '^Locksley  HaU,"  we  hait 
never  pemsed  a  poem  combining  so  much  of  the  fiercest  panm 
with  so  much  of  the  most  ethereal  hikcj^  as  the  "  Lady  Genl- 
dine's  Courtship,"  of  Miss  Barrett  We  are  forced  to  admh^  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  work  is  a  very  palpable  imitatioii  of  ths 
former,  which  it  surpasses  in  plot,  or  rather  in  theaia,  as  muoh  m 
it  falls  below  it  in  artistical  management,  and  a  oertaiii  eaha 
energy — lustrous  and  indomitable — such  as  we  nught  imagiiieii 
a  broad  river  of  molten  gold. 

It  is  in  the  **  Lady  Geraldine"  that  the  critic  of  Blackwood  m 
again  put  at  &ult  in  the  comprehension  of  a  couple  of  pana^^ 
He  confesses  his  inability  ^*  to  make  out  the  construction  of  ths 
words,  *  all  that  spirits  pure  and  ardent  are  cost  out  of  love  and 
reverence,  because  chancing  not  to  hold.*  ''  There  are  compara- 
tively few  American  school-boys  who  could  not  parse  it.  The 
prosaic  construction  would  run  thus : — all  thai  (wealth  unde^ 
stood)  because  chancing  not  to  hold  which,  (or  on  account  of  not 
holding  which)  all  }>ure  and  ardent  spirits  are  cast  out  of  love  and 
reverence."  The  '*  which"  is  involved  in  the  relative  pronoun 
"  that" — the  second  word  of  the  sentence.  All  that  we  know  is^ 
that  Miss  Barrett  is  right : — here  is  a  parallel  phrase,  meaning — 
"  all  that  (which)  we  know,"  etc.  The  fact  is,  that  the  accusation 
of  imperfect  grammar  would  have  been  more  safely,  if  more  gen- 
erally, urged :  in  descending  to  particular  exceptions,  the  reviewer 
has  been  doing  little  more  than  exposing  himself  at  all  points. 

Turning  aside,  however,  from  grammar,  he  declares  his  inca- 
pacity to  fathom  the  meaning  of 

She  has  halld  and  she  has  castles,  and  the  resonant  steam-ea^es 
Fellow  far  on  the  directing  of  her  floating  dove4ike  hand — 

With  a  thunderous  vapor  trailing  unclemeath  the  stArry  vigils, 
So  to  mark  upon  the  blasted  heaven  tlie  measure  of  her  land 

Now  it  must  be  understood  that  he  is  profoundly  serious  in  his 
declaration — he  really  does  not  apprehend  the  thought  designed — 
and  he  is  even  more  than  profoundly  serious,  too,  in  intending 
these  1  !s  own  comments  upon  his  own  stolidity,  for  wit : — "  Wf 
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ihoiiigbt  that  Bteam-ooaches  generally  followed  the  directing  of  no 
band  except  the  stoker's,  but  it,  certainly,  is  always  much  lUxr  a 
rmren  than  a  dove.*'  After  this,  who  shall  question  the  infalli- 
m^ij  of  Christopher  North  ?  We  presume  there  are  very  few  of 
cur  readers  who  will  not  easily  appreciate  the  richly  imaginative 
eonception  of  the  poetess : — The  Lady  Geraldine  is  supposed  to 
be  standing  in  her  own  door,  (positively  not  on  the  top  of  an  en- 
gine), and  thence  pointing,  ^  with  her  floating  dove-like  hand," 
to  the  hues  of  vapor,  firom  the  ^'  resonant  steam-eagles,"  that 
designate  upon  the  ''blasted  heaven,"  the  remote  boundaries  of 
ber  domain. — But,  perhaps,  we  are  guilty  of  a  very  gross  absurdity 
ourselves,  in  commenting  at  all  upon  the  whimsicalities  of  a  re- 
viewer who  can  deliberately  select  for  special  animadversion  the 
■eoond  of  the  four  verses  we  here  copy  : 

Evea,  he  said,  now  throbbing  through  mc  I  are  ye  eyes  that  did  undo  me  f 
Aininp  eyes  like  antique  jeweh  9et  in  Parian  ttatuestone  ! 
TTndemeath  that  calm  white  forehead  ore  ye  ever  burning  torrid 
O'er  the  desolate  sand  desert  of  my  heart  and  life  undone  t 

The  ghost  of  the  Great  Frederick  might,  to  be  sure,  quote  at 
Oi,  in  his  own  Latin,  his  favorite  adage,  '*  De  gustibus  non  est 
disputandutf  ;" — but,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  moral 
designed,  the  weirdness  of  effect  intended,  and  the  historical  adap- 
tation of  the  fact  alluded  to,  in  the  line  italicized,  (a  fact  of  which 
it  18  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  critic  is  ignorant),  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  our  conviction — and  we  here  express  it  in 
tbe  teeth  of  the  whole  horde  of  the  Ambrosianians — that  from  the 
entire  range  of  poetical  literature  there  shall  not,  in  a  century,  be 
produced  a  more  sonorous — a  more  vigorous  verse — a  juster — a 
nobler — a  more  ideal — a  more  magnificent  image — than  this  very 
image,  in  this  very  verse,  which  the  most  noted  magazine  of  Eu- 
rope has  so  especially  and  so  contemptuously  condemned. 

"  The  Lady  Geraldine"  is,  we  think,  the  only  poem  of  its  au- 
thor which  is  not  deficient,  considered  as  an  artistical  whole.  Her 
constructive  ability,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  is  either  not 
very  remarkable,  or  has  never  been  properly  brought  into  play  : — 
in  truth,  her  genius  is  too  impetuous  for  the  minuter  technicali- 
ties of  that  elaborate  Art  so  needful  in  the  building  up  of  pyra- 
mida  £or  immortality.     This  deficiency,  then — if  there  be  any 
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such — is  her  chief  weakness.     Her  other  foibles,  altbon^lk 
of  them  are,  in  fact,  glaring,  gl^^re,  nevertheless,  to  no  Jtrj  mate, 
rial  ill  purpose.  There  are  none  which  she  will  not  readily  dismBi 
in  her  future  wurkft.     She  retains  them  now,  perhaps,  becuK 
unaware  of  tlieir  existence.  I 

Her  afiectiitiona  are  unquestionably  many,  and  generally  mth 
cusablc.  We  may,  perhaps,  tolerate  such  words  as  '*ble,' 
"  chrysm,"  "  nympholeptic,'*  "  oenomel,"  and  "  chrysopra*"- 
they  ha?e  at  least  the  merit  either  of  distinct  meaning,  or  often 
and  sonorous  expression  ; — but  what  can  be  well  said  in  Mm 
of  the  unnecessary  nonsense  of  "  'ware"  for  **  aware"— of  ^  'bide,' 
for  "  abide '—of  "  'gins,"  for  "  begins"— of  "  'las  for  **  al»"- 
y(  "  oftly,"  "  ofter,"  and  "  oflest,"  for  «  oflen,"  "  more  oftet' 
and  **  most  ofton" — or  of  "  erelong"  in  the  sense  of  "  long  ago"! 
That  there  is  authority  for  the  mere  words  proves  nothing ;  thuv 
who  employed  them  iu  their  day  would  not  employ  them  if  vri* 
ting  now.  Although  we  grant,  too,  that  the  poetess  is  tot 
usually  HomtTic  in  hor  compounds,  there  is  no  intelligibility  of 
construction,  and  tlu^rflore  no  force  of  meaning  in  "  dew-pallid,' 
"  paU'-passionod/'  and  **  silver-solemn."  Neither  have  we  tor 
partiality  for  **  drave"  or  '*  .fMpreme,"  or  **  /cfment" ;  and  while 
upon  this  toffic,  wo  may  Jis  wellol>sorve  that  there  are  few  resdn 
who  do  anything  but  laui^^h  or  stiir<«,  at  such  phrases  as  "LL 
L.'s  Last  Quostio" — "  Th«;  Ctv  of  the  Human'' — **  Leaning  froa 
my  Hnniari'' — "Heaven  assist  tlii^  human" — '*  the  full  sense  of 
your  mortal" — *' a  grave  for  your  divine'* — **falIinor  off  from  ok 
created" — "  he  fiends  this  gacfo  for  thy  pity's  counting" — "tber 
could  not  pre«<s  tln'ir  futun^s  on  the  ])resent  of  hor  courtesy"— « 
*'  could  another  fairt.'r  lack  to  tlure,  lack  to  thee  T'  There  are  fe*, 
at  the  same  time,  who  do  not  feel  dispo^^od  to  woop  outriorht,  whrt 
thoy  hear  of  such  things  jls  **Hope  withdrawinsf  her  peradwD- 
tun-" — "  spirits  dealing  in  patlios  of  antithesis" — **  anrrels  in  at- 
tagonism  to  God  and  his  reflex  biratitudes" — "  songs  of  gloria 
ruffling  down  doorways" — '* God's  possibles" — and  "rules  of 
Mandom." 

We  have  already  said,  however,  that  mere  quaintness  within 
reasonable  limit,  is  not  only  not  to  be  regarded  as  affectation,  bat 
has  its  prop*    artistic  uses  in  aiding  a  fant^istic  effect.     We  quote. 
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fton  tbe  lines  '^To  my  dog  Flush,**  a  passage  in  exemplifica- 
tion: 

Leap  I  Hhsy  broad  tail  waves  a  light  1 
Leap  !  thy  slender  feet  are  bright, 

Canopied  io  fringes  I 
Leap !  those  taseelled  ears  of  thine 
Flicker  strangely,  jfair  and  fine, 

Down  their  golden  inches  / 

And  again — from  the  song  of  a  tree-spirit,  in  the  ^  Drama  of 
Exile  :*' 

Tlie  Diyine  impulsion  cleaves 
In  dim  morements  to  the  leaves 
Dropt  and  lifted,  dropt  and  liftedy 
In  the  sun-light  greenly  sifted^ — 
In  the  mn-lipht  and  the  moon4ight 
Chreenly  tifted^ through  the  treet^ 
Ever  wave  the  Eden  trees, 
In  the  night-light  and  the  noon-lightt 
With  a  ruffling  of  green  branches, 
Shaded  of  to  resonances. 
Never  stirred  by  rain  or  breeze. 

The  thoughts,  here,  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  poetry,  but 
they  could  not  have  been  wrought  into  effective  expression, 
without  the  instrumentality  of  those  repetitions — those  unusual 
phrases — in  a  word,  those  quaintncsses,  which  it  has  been  too  long 
the  fashion  to  censure,  indiscriminately,  under  the  one  general 
head  of  "  affectation."  No  true  poet  will  fail  to  be  enraptured 
with  the  two  extracts  above  quoted — but  we  believe  there  are  few 
who  would  not  find  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  psychal  impossi- 
hility  of  refraining  from  admiration,  with  the  too-hastily  attained 
mental  conviction  that,  critically,  there  is  nothing  to  admire. 

Occasionally,  we  meet  in  Miss  Barrett's  poems  a  certain  /ar- 

Jetchedness  of  imagery,  which  is  reprehensible  in  the  extreme. 

What,  for  example,  are  we  to  think  of 

Now  he  hears  the  angel  voices 
Folding  silence  in  the  room  f — 

undoubtedly,  that  it  is  nonsense,  and  no  more ;  or  of 

How  the  silence  round  you  shivers 
"While  our  voices  through  it  go  f — 

again,  unquestionably,  that  it  is  nonsense,  and  nothing  beyond. 

Sometimes  we  are  startled  by  knotty  paradoxes ;  and  it  is  not 
acquitting  their  perpetrator  of  all  blame  on  their  account  to  admit 
that,  hi  some  instances,  they  are  susceptible  of  solution.    It  is 
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really  difficult  to  discover  anything  for  approbation,  in  enigHi 

such  as 

That  bright  impasaiye,  paaaiye  apgel-bood, 

or — 

Tlic  silcDce  of  my  heart  is  full  of  soimd. 

At  long  intervals,  we  are  annoyed  by  speciiiieiis  of  repnkiii 

imagery,  as  where  the  children  cry ; 

How  long,  0  cruel  natioii. 
Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  ehild'9  heart— 
Stifle  down  with  a  maiUd  hed  its  palpitation  /  eta 

Now  and  then,  too,  we  are  confounded  by  a  pure  platitude,  ■ 

when  Eve  exclaims : 

Leave  us  not 
In  agony  beyond  what  we  can  bear, 
And  in  abasement  belom  thunder-mark  I 

or,  when  the  Savior  is  made  to  say : 

So,  at  last 
He  shall  look  round  on  you  with  lidt  too  ttraighi 
2\>  hold  the  grateful  tcart, 

"  Strait"  was,  no  doubt,  intended,  but  does  not  materially  eleTStt^ 
although  it  slightly  clucidati.'s,  tin?  thought.  A  verj*  remarksbk 
passage  is  that,  also,  wh«.'rcin  Eve  bids  the  infant  voices 

Hoar  the  stoop  generations  how  they  fiill 
A«l«)wn  the  visional*  8tair«  of  Time, 
Like  suj)ornatiiral  thunder?* — far  yet  near. 
Sowing  their  fiery  echoes  t})n)iigh  tlic  liilla  ! 

Here,  saying  nothing  of  the  affectation  in  "  miown  ;''  not  alhh 
ding  to  the  insoluble  paradox  of  **  far  yet  near ;"   not  mentioning 
the  inconsistent    metaphor  involved    in    the     "  sowing  of  /fly 
echoes ;"  adverting  but  slightly  to  the  misusaufe  of   '•  like,"  in 
place  of  "as,"  and  to  the  impropriety  of  making  any   thing fiJl 
like  thunder,  whicli  h.'is  never  hoi^n  known  to  fall  at  all :  mereh 
hinting,  too,  at   tlu*   misapplication  of  *'  steep,"  to  the  "  genera 
tion8,"  instead  of  to  the  "  stairs" — a  perversion  in  no  degree  to 
be  justified  by  the  fact  tluit  so  preposterous  a  figure  as  synecdoche 
exists  in  the  school  books ; — letting  these  things  pass,  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  shall  still  find  it  difiicult  to  understand  how  Miss  Barrett 
should  have  boen  led  to  tliink  tliat  the  principal  idea  itself— the 
abstract  idea — the  idea  of  tumbling  down  stairs,  in  any  shape,  or 
under  any  drcumstaneeft — e\tK^T  a  \kOftt\cal  or  a  decorous  oonoe|>' 
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tkm.    And  yet  we  have  seen  this  very  passage  quoted  as  *^sub- 

Hme,**  by  a  critic  who  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  as  a  general 

rule,  that  Nat-Leeisni  is  the  loftiest  order  of  literary  merit     That 

the  lines  very  narrowly  missed  sublimity,  we  grant ;  that  they 

came  within  a  step  of  it,  we  admit ; — but,  unhappily,  the  step  is 

that  one  step  which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  intervened  between 

the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  So  true  is  this,  that  any  person — 

that  even  i^e— with  a  very  partial  modification  of  the  imagery — ^a 

modification  that  shall  not  interfere  with  its  richly  spiritual  tone-^ 

may  elevate  the  quotation  into  unexceptionabiiity.    For  example : 

and  we  offer  it  with  profound  deference — 

Hear  the  far  generations — how  thej  eraah. 
From  crag  to  crag,  down  the  precipitoua  Time, 
In  multitudinous  'hunders  that  upstartle, 
Aghast,  the  echoes  brom  their  cavernous  lairs 
In  the  visionary  hlLsl 

We  have  no  doubt  that  our  version  has  its  faults — but  it  has, 
at  least,  the  merit  of  consistency.  Not  only  is  a  mountain  more 
poetical  than  a  pair  of  stairs ;  but  echoes  are  more  appropriately 
typified  as  wild  beasts  than  as  seeds  ;  and  echoes  and  wild  beasts 
agree  better  with  a  mountain,  than  does  a  pair  of  stairs  with  the 
rawing  of  seeds — even  admitting  that  those  seeds  be  seeds  of  fire, 
and  be  sown  broadcast  '*  among  the  hills,'^  by  a  steep  generation, 
while  in  the  act  of  tumbling  down  the  stairs — that  is  to  say,  of 
coming  down  the  stairs — in  too  violent  a  hurry  to  be  capable  of 
■owing  the  seeds  as  accurately  as  all  seeds  should  be  sown  ;  nor 
is  the  matter  rendered  any  better  for  Miss  Barrett,  even  if  the 
construction  of  her  sentence  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  that 
the  fiery  seeds  were  sown,  not  immediately  by  the  steep  genera- 
tions that  tumbled  down  the  stairs,  but  mediately,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  "  supernatural  thunders''  that  were  occasioned 
by  the  ^^  steep  generatioas"  that  tumbled  down  the  stairs. 

The  poetess  is  not  unfrequently  guilty  of  repeating  herBel£ 
The  **  thunder  cloud  veined  by  lightning'*  appears,  for  instance, 
on  pages  34  of  the  first,  and  228  of  the  second  volume.  The 
^  silver  clash  of  wings"  is  heard  at  pages  53  of  the  first,  and  269 
of  the  second ;  and  angel  tears  are  discovered  to  be  fidling  as 
well  at  page  27,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  "  The  Drama  of  Exile.** 
8ieam|  too,  in  the  shape  of  Death's  White  Horse,  comes  upon 
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tii<:  ground,  both  at  page  244  of  tha  finti  and  179  of  the 
yolume — ^and  there  are  multitadinoui  other  repetitioiiai  both  of 
phrase  and  idea — but  it  is  the  exoeisive  reitemtion  of  pet  utrli 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  obtrusiye  of  the  minor  erron  of  tki 
poet.  ^' Chrystalline,"  "Apocalypse,"  '^  foregone,"  **  evangel," 
""ware,"  'Hhrob,"  "leveV'  ''loss,**  and  the  muaical  term  •'mi- 
nor,'' are  forever  upon  her  lips.  The  chief  fiiyorites,  however,  an 
"  down''  and  "  leaning,"  which  are  echoed  and  re-echoed  not  oelj 
ad  infinitum^  but  in  every  whimsical  variation  of  import.  As  lb 
Barrett  certainly  cannot  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  this  manneia^ 
we  will  venture  to  call  her  attention  to  a  few^-compamtivelyi 
very  few  examples. 

Pealing  down  the  depths  of  Godhead. ... 

Smiling  down,  as  Venus  down  the  waves. . . . 

Smiling  down  the  steep  world  veiy  pareiy. . .  • 

Down  tlie  purple  of  this  chamber. . . . 

Moving  down  the  hidden  depths  of  loving. . . . 

Cold  the  sun  sliines  doum,  the  door. . , . 

Which  brought  angels  down  our  talk. . . . 

Let  your  souls  behind  you  Uan  gently  moved .... 

But  angels  leaning  from  the  golden  seats. . . . 

And  melancholy  leaning  out  of  heaven. . . . 

And  I  know  tlie  heavens  are  leaning  down. . . . 

Then  over  the  casement  she  leaneth, , . . 

Forbear  that  dream,  too  near  to  heaven  it  leaned. . . . 

I  would  lean  my  spirit  o'er  you .... 

Thou,  0  sapient  angel,  leanest  o^er. . , , 

Sliapcs  of  brightness  overlean  tliee. . , . 

They  are  leaning  their  young  heads. . . . 

Out  of  heaven  shall  o'er  vou  leaji. . . . 

Wliile  my  spirit  leans  and  reaches. . . . 

etc.  eta  etc. 

In  the  matter  of  grammar,  upon  which  the  Edinburgh  critie 
insists  so  pertinaciously,  the  author  of  "The  Drama  of  Exile" 
seems  to  us  even  peculiarly  without  fault.  The  nature  of  her 
studies  has,  no  doubt,  imbued  her  with  a  very  delicate  instinct  of 
constructive  accuracy.  The  occasional  use  of  plirases  so  questioD- 
able  as  "  from  whence  "  and  the  far-fetchedness  and  involution  cit 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  are  the  only  noticeable  blemiahei 
of  an  exceedingly  chaste,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  style. 

In  her  inattention  to  rhythm,  Mrs.  Barrett  is  guilty  of  an  error 
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that  raiixht  have  been  fatal  to  her  fame — that  would  have  been 
&tal  to  any  reputation  less  solidly  founded  than  her  own.  We 
do  ]M>t  allude,  so  particnlarlj,  to  her  multiplicity  of  inadmissible 
riiymet.  We  would  wish,  to  be  sure,  that  she  had  not  thought 
proper  to  oouple  Eden  and  succeeding — glories  and  floorwise — 
tmrning  and  morning — thither  and  sether — enclose  me  and  across 
me — misdoers  and  flowers — centre  and  winter — guerdon  and  par- 
don— conquer  and  anchor — desert  and  unmeasured — atoms  and 
fiitlioms— -opal  and  people — glory  and  doorway — trumpet  and 
aooompted — taming  and  overcame  him — coming  and  woman — ^is 
and  trees— -off  and  sun-proof— eagles  and  \igils — nature  and  sa- 
tire— poems  and  interflowings — certes  and  virtues — pardon  and 
burden — thereat  and  great — children  and  bewildering — mortal 
and  turtle — moonshine  and  sunshine.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, we  say,  if  such  apologies  for  rhymes  as  these  had  been  re- 
jected. But  deficiencies  of  rhythm  are  more  serious.  In  some 
cases  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  determine  what  metre  is  intended. 
"  The  Cry  of  the  Children  '*  cannot  be  scanned  :  we  never  saw 
so  poor  a  spedmen  of  verse.  In  imitating  the  rhythm  of  "  Locks- 
ley  Hall,**  the  poetess  has  preserved  with  accuracy  (so  far  as  mere 
syllables  are  concerned)  the  forcible  line  of  seven  trochees  with  a 
final  ctesura.  The  '^  double  rhymes  "  have  only  the  force  of  a 
single  long  syllable — a  csesura ;  but  the  natural  rhythmical  divi- 
sion, occurring  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  trochee,  should  never  be 
forced  to  occur,  as  Miss  Barrett  constantly  forces  it,  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  or  of  an  indivisible  phrase.  If  it  do  so  occur,  we 
must  sacrifice,  in  perusal,  either  the  sense  or  the  rhythm.  If  she 
will  consider,  too,  that  this  line  of  t«even  trochees  and  a  csesura, 
is  nothing  more  than  two  lines  written  in  one — a  line  of  four 
trochees,  succeeded  by  one  of  three  trocliees  and  a  c«sura — she 
will  at  once  see  how  unwise  she  has  been  in  composing  her  poem 
in  quatrains  of  the  long  line  with  alternate  rhymes,  instead  of 
immediate  ones,  as  in  the  case  of  "  Locksley  Hall.'*  The  result 
»,  that  the  ear,  expecting  the  rhymes  before  they  occur,  does  not 
appreciate  them  when  they  do.  These  points,  however,  will  be 
best  exemplified  by  transcribing  one  of  the  quatrains  in  its  natural 
ttrangement  That  actually  employed  is  addressed  only  to  the 
eye.  ^ 
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Olit  ilw  flnttond  IOdb  ft  tmw  bnd 

In  tanoog  its  forert  brothen 
Far  too  strong  lor  it»  then,  droopii^ 

Bowed  her  ikoe  inioD  ber  bftildb 
And  I  speke  oat  wudly,  fiereely; 

Bnxttl  truths  of  her  and  othm  I 
I,  she  planted  in  the  desert> 

Swathed  her  *wind4ikey  with  1117 


Here  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  pandty  of  rhyme,  and  thM 
it  is  expected  at  doses  where  it  does  not  occur.  In  fiust^  if  wi 
consider  the  eight  lines  as  two  independent  qoatraina,  (whidi 
they  are,)  then  we  find  them  enHrdy  rhymeien.  Now  so  «b- 
bappj  are  these  metrical  defects — of  so  much  importance  do  «• 
take  them  to  be,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  in  declaring^  the  geaami 
inferiority  of  the  poem  to  its  prototype  to  be  altogether  chaigea- 
ble  to  them.  With  equal  rhythm  "  Lady  Geraldine  "  had  bss 
&r — very  far  the  superior  poem.  Inefficient  rhythm  is  ineffident 
poetical  expression;  and  expression,  in  poetry, — what  is  it^— 
what  is  it  not  ?  No  one  living  can  better  answer  these  queries 
than  Miss  Barrett 

We  conclude  our  comments  upon  her  versification,  by  quoting 
(we  will  not  say  whence — from  what  one  of  her  poems) — a  few 
verses  without  the  linear  division  as  it  appears   in   the  book. 
There  are  many  readers  who  would  never  suspect  the  passasfe  to 
be  intended  for  metre  at  all. — **  Ay ! — and  sometimes,  on  the  hill- 
side, while  we  sat  down  on  the  gowans,  with  the  forest  green  be- 
hind us,  and  its  shadow  cast  before,  and  the  river  running  under, 
and,  across  it  from  the  rowens  h  partridge  whirring   near  us  till 
we  felt  the  air  it  bore — there,  obedient  to  her  praying,  did  I  read 
aloud  the  poems  made  by  Tuscan  fiutes,  or  instruments  more  va- 
rious of  our  own — read  the  pastoral  parts  of  Spencer — or  the 
subtle  interflowings  found  in  Petrarch's  sonnets ; — here's  the  book! 
— the  leaf  is  folded  down  !" 

With  this  extract  we  make  an  end  of  our  fault-finding — and 
now^  shall  we  speak,  equally  in  detail,  of  the  beauties  of  this  book  f 
Alas  !  here,  indeed,  do  we  feel  the  impotence  of  the  pen.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  poeteai 
whose  works  we  review,  is  made  up  of  the  multitudinous  sumi 
of  a  world  of  lofty  merits.  It  is  the  multiplicity — it  is  the  ap- 
grtga  *ion — which  excites  our  most  profound  enthusiasm,  and  en* 
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oar  most  earnest  lespect.  But  unless  we  had  spaoe  to 
three-fourths  of  the  volumes,  how  could  we  convey  this 
aggregation  by  specimens  ?  We  might  quote,  to  be  sure,  an  ex- 
ample of  keen  insight  into  our  psjchal  nature,  such  as  this  : 

I  fell  flooded  with  a  Dark, 

In  the  sileooe  of  a  awoon — 
When  I  rose,  still  cold  and  stark, 
|l  There  was  night, — I  aaw  the  mooo ; 

.^  And  the  stars,  each  in  its  place, 

And  the  May-blooms  on  the  grass, 
[S  Seemed  to  wonder  what  I  was. 

^  And  I  walked  as  if  apart 

From  myself  when  I  could  stand — 
^  And  I  pitied  my  own  heart, 

f!  As  ir  I  held  it  in  mj  hand 

^  Somewhat  coldly, — ^with  a  sense 

'*  Of  fulfilled  beneYoleoce. 

,,    Or  we  might  copy  an  instance  of  the  purest  and  most  radiant 
imagination,  such  as  this : 

'  So^  young  muser,  I  sat  listening 

fff  To  my  Fancy's  wildest  word — 

On  a  sudden,  through  the  glistening 

Leaves  around,  a  little  stirred, 
ff.  Game  a  sound,  a  sense  of  music,  which  was  rather  felt  than  beard. 

^  Softly,  finely,  it  inwound  me — 

From  the  world  it  shut  me  in — 
'  like  a  fountain  falling  round  me 

I  Which  with  hilver  waters  thin. 

Holds  a  little  marble  Naiad  sitting  smilingly  withia 

Or,  again,  we  might  extract  a  specimen  of  wild  Dantesque  vigor, 
•Qch  as  this — in  combination  with  a  pathos  never  excelled  : 

Ay  1  be  silent — ^let  them  hear  each  other  breathing 

For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth —  * 

Let  them  touch  each  others'  hands  in  a  fresh  wreathing 

Of  their  tender  human  youth  1 
Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 

Is  not  all  the  life  Gkxl  fiuhions  or  reveals — 
Let  them  prove  their  mward  souls  against  the  notion 

Tliat  tney  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  0  wheels  I 

Or,  still  again,  we  might  give  a  passage  embodying  the  most  ele 

TAted  sentiment,  most  tersely  and  musically  thus  expressed : 

And  since,  Prince  Albert^  men  have  called  thy  spirit  high  and  rare, 
And  true  to  truth,  and  brave  for  truth,  as  some  at  Augsburg  ^ 
We  cfaaige  thee  by  thy  lofty  thoughts  and  by  thy  poetHOUiM, 
Whidi  not  by  f^arj  or  deoree  takes  measure  of  manW^^ 
Sbteein  tiiat  wedded  hand  less  dear  for  sceptre  than  for  riiv, 
And  bold  her  uDorowned  womanhood  to  be  the  royal  thk^ 
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Thcae  passages,  we  say,  and  a  hundred  similar  oaek,  eiemij/^ 
fying  particular  excellences,  might  be  displayed,  and  we  shoiu 
still  fail,  as  lamcnt-ibly  as  the  skoltutikos  with  his  brick,  in  eoo- 
veying  an  idea  of  the  vast  totality.  By  no  individual  stan  en 
we  present  the  constellatory  radiance  of  the  book.  To  the  hook 
then,  with  implicit  confidence  we  appeal. 

That  Miss  Barrett  has  done  more,  in  poetry,  than  any  womn 
hving  or  dead,  will  scarcely  be  questioned : — that  she  has  so- 
passed  all  her  poetical  contemi>orarie8  of  either  sex  (with  a  singlf 
exception,)  is  our  delil>erate  opinion — not  idly  entertained,  «i 
think,  nor  founded  on  any  visionary  basis.  It  may  not  be  ona- 
teresting,  therefore,  in  closing  this  examination  of  her  claims,  to 
determine  in  what  manner  she  holds  poetical  relation  with  th«e 
contemporaries,  or  with  her  immediate  predecessors,  and  » 
pecially  with  the  great  exception  to  which  we  have  alluded,— i{ 
at  all. 

If  ever  mortal  "  wreaked  his  thoughts  upon  expression,^  it  wa 
Shelley.  If  evor  poet  sang  (as  a  bird  sings) — impulsively — esin- 
estly — with  utter  abandonment — to  himself  solely — and  for  ll« 
mere  joy  of  his  own  soni^ — that  poet  was  the  author  of  the  Sa* 
silive  Plant.  Of  Art — beyond  tliat  wliich  is  the  inalienable  it 
stinct  of  Genius — he  either  had  little  or  disdained  all.  He  rfofly 
disd.'iinod  that  Rule  which  is  the  emanation  from  Law,  because  Im 
own  soul  was  law  in  itselt'.  His  rhapsodies  are  but  the  ronp 
notes — the  stpnotcrapliic  memoranda  of  i»oenis — mf*moranda  whidi 
because  thoy  were  all-sufficient  for  his  own  intelligonce,  he  cared 
not  to  be  at  tho  trouble  of  transeribini;  in  full  for  mankind,  h 
his  whole  life  he  wrouu'ht  not  thoroughly  out  a  single  conception 
For  this  reiusou  it  is  that  ho  is  the  most  fatiguing  of  ]>oets.  Y«t 
he  wearies  in  havinjir  <lono  too  little,  rather  than  too  much;  whi: 
seems  in  him  the  (lifFusen«'ss  of  one  id<^'a,  is  the  conglomerate  cod- 
cisi(>n  of  many  ; — and  this  concision  it  is  which  reiidi.Ts  him  ub- 
scure.  With  such  a  man,  to  imitate  was  out  of  the  question:  it 
would  have  answered  no  purj)Ose — for  ho  spoke  to  Lis  own  spirit 
alone,  which  would  have  compreliended  no  alien  tongue; — be 
was,  therefore,  profoundly  original.  His  quaintness  arose  from 
intuitive  perception  of  that  truth  to  which  Lord  Verulam  alone 
has  given  distinct  voice  : — "  There  is  no  ex(\uisite  beauty  which 
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■  not  ■ome  strangeness  in  its  proportion."    But  whether  ob- 
ore,  original,  or  quaint,  he  was  at  all  times  sincere.     He  had  no 

From  the  ruins  of  Shelley  there  sprang  into  existence,  affront- 
g  the  Heavens,  a  tottering  and  fantastic  pagoda,  in  which  the 
Jient  angles,  tipped  with  mad  jangling  bells,  were  the  idiosjn- 
Stic  faults  of  the  great  original — faults  which  cannot  be  called 
teh  in  view  of  his  purposes,  but  which  are  monstrous  when  we 
gard  his  works  as  addressed  to  mankind.  A  **  school  '*  arose — 
that  absurd  term  must  still  be  employed — a  school — a  system 
'  rales — upon  the  basis  of  the  Shelley  who  had  none.  Young 
innumerable,  dazzled  with  the  glare  and  bewildered  with  the 
ie  of  the  divine  lightning  that  flickered  through  the  clouds 
:  the  Prometheus,  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  heaping  up  imi- 
Cive  vi^rs,  but,  for  the  lightning,  were  content,  perforce,  with 
I  9p$etrum^  in  which  the  bizarrerie  appeared  without  the  fire, 
or  were  great  and  mature  minds  unimpressed  by  the  contempla- 
n  of  a  greater  and  more  mature ;  and  thus  gradually  were 
lerwoven  into  this  school  of  all  Lawlessness— of  obscurity, 
udntness,  exaggeration — the  misplaced  didacticism  of  Words- 
Hih,  and  the  even  more  preposterously  anomalous  metaphy- 
simism  of  Coleridge.  Matters  were  now  fast  verging  to  their 
ont,  and  at  length,  in  Tennyson,  poetic  inconsistency  attained  its 
:treme.  But  it  was  precisely  this  extreme  (for  the  greatest  error 
id  the  greatest  truth  are  scarcely  two  points  in  a  circle) — it  was 
it  extreme  which,  following  the  law  of  all  extremes,  wrought  in 
Tennyson — a  natural  and  inevitable  revulsion,  leading 
first  to  contemn  and  secondly  to  investigate  his  early  manner, 
idy  finally,  to  winnow  from  its  magnificent  elements  the  truest 
td  purest  of  all  poetical  styles.  But  not  even  yet  is  the  process 
mplete ;  and  for  this  reason  in  part,  but  chiefly  on  account  of 
e  mere  fortuitousness  of  that  mental  and  moral  combination 
bich  shall  unite  in  one  person  (if  ever  it  shall)  the  Shelleyan 
ofKfon,  the  Tennyson ian  poetic  sense,  the  most  profound  in- 
net  of  Art,  and  the  sternest  Will  properly  to  blend  and  vigor- 
laly  to  control  all ; — chiefly,  we  say,  because  such  combination 
antagonisms  must  be  purely  fortuitous,  has  the  world  nevet 
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yet  seen  the  noblest  of  the  poems  of  whidi  it  ib  jiotnUf  thai  il 

may  be  put  in  poesesmon. 

And  jet  Miss  Barrett  has  narrowly  misaed  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions.  Eer  poetic  inspiration  is  the  highest — ^we  cm 
conceive  nothing  more  august  Her  sense  of  Art  is  pure  in  i^ 
self,  but  has  been  contaminated  by  pedantic  study  of  fidse  moddi 
— a  study  which  has  the  more  easily  led  her  astray,  because  she 
placed  an  undue  value  upon  it  as  rare — as  alien  to  her  character 
of  woman.  The  accident  of  having  been  long  secluded  by  ifl 
health  from  the  world  has  affected,  moreover,  in  her  behalf  whtt 
an  innate  recklessness  did  for  Shelley — ^has  im]>arted  to  her,  if 
not  precisely  that  abandon  to  which  I  have  referred,  at  least  a 
something  that  stands  well  in  its  stead— a  comparative  independ- 
ence of  men  and  opinions  with  which  she  did  not  come  personaUr 
in  contact — a  happy  audacity  of  thought  and  expression  nerer 
before  known  in  one  of  her  sex.  It  is,  however,  this  same  acci- 
dent of  ill  health,  perhaps,  which  has  invalidated  her  original 
Will — diverted  her  from  proper  individuality  of  purpose — sod 
seduced  her  into  the  sin  of  imitation.  Thus,  what  she  might 
have  done,  we  cannot  altogether  determine.  What  she  has  ac- 
tually accomplislied  is  before  us.  With  Tennyson's  works  beside 
her,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  them  in  her  soul — appreciation 
too  keen  to  be  discriminative  ; — with  an  imagination  even  more 
vigorous  than  his,  although  somewhat  less  ethereally  delicate;  with 
inferior  art  and  more  feeble  volition  ;  she  has  written  poems  sudi 
as  he  could  not  write,  but  such  us  he,  under  Jier  conditions  of  ill 
health  and  seclusion,  would  Iiave  written  during  the  epoch  of  his 
pupildom  in  that  school  which  arose  out  of  Shelley,  and  from 
which,  over  a  disgustful  gulf  of  utter  iucongruity  and  absurdity, 
lit  only  by  miasmatic  flashes,  into  the  broad  open  meadows  of 
Natural  Art  and  Divine  Genius,  he — Tennyson — ^is  at  once  the 
bridge  and  the  transition. 
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R.  H.  HORNE.* 

Mb.  R.  H.  Horhx,  the  author  of  the  "  Orion/'  has,  of  late  jears^ 
squired  a  high  and  eztensiTe  home  reputation,  although,  as  yet,  he 
1  only  partially  known  in  America.  He  will  be  remembered,  how- 
trer,  as  the  author  ci  a  very  well- written  Introduction  to  Black's 
Iteiislatioii  of  Schlegers  "  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Litera- 
ve»"  and  as  a  contributor  with  Wordsworth,  Hunt,  Miss  Barrett, 
nd  others,  to  "  Chaucer  Modernized."  He  is  the  author,  also, 
t  **  Cosmo  de  Medici,"  of  "  The  Death  of  Marlowe,"  and,  es- 
iMtlly,  of  "  Gregory  the  Seventh,"  a  fine  tragedy,  prefaced  with 
ID  **  Essay  on  Tragic  Influence."  "  Orion  "  was  originally  adver- 
iMd  to  be  sold  for  a  farthing ;  and,  at  this  price,  three  large 
ditions  were  actually  sold.  The  fourth  edition  (a  specimen  of 
rlnch  now  lies  before  us)  was  issued  at  a  shilling,  and  also  9old. 
i.  fifUi  is  promised  at  half  a  crown ;  this  likewise,  with  even  a 
ixth  at  a  crown,  may  be  disposed  of — partly  through  the  intrin- 
i0  merit  of  the  work  itself— but  chiefly  through  the  ingenious 
lorelty  of  the  origmal  price. 

We  have  been  among  the  earliest  readers  of  Mr.  Home — among 
he  most  earnest  admirers  of  his  high  genius ; — for  a  man  of  high, 
€  the  highest  genius,  he  unquestionably  is.  With  an  eager  wish 
o  do  justice  to  his  "  Gregory  the  Seventh,"  we  have  never  yet 
iHmd  exactly  that  opportunity  we  desired.  Meantime,  we  looked, 
rilh  curiosity,  for  what  the  British  critics  would  say  of  a  work 
rhich,  in  the  boldness  of  its  conception,  and  in  the  fresh  origin- 
lifcy  of  its  management,  would  necessarily  fall  beyond  the  routim 
t  their  customary  verbiage.  We  saw  nothing,  however,  that 
ither  could  or  should  be  understood — nothing,  certainly,  that 
raa  worth  understanding.  The  tragedy  itself  was,  unhappily, 
iOt  devoid  of  the  ruling  cant  of  the  day,  and  its  criticd  (that  cant 
Bcamate)  took  their  cue  from  some  of  its  infected  passages,  and 
irooeeded  forthwith  to  rhapsody  and  aesthetics,  by  way  of  giving 

* Orioo:  an  Epic  Poem  in  Three  Books.  By  R  H.  Horne.  Fourth  Bditioa 
Pabliflhed  bj  J.  Miller. 
Vol.  IlL— 18. 
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a.  eommon-sease  public  un  intelligible  idea  of  Ibe  boolc  Bj  th« 
"  cant  of  Lhe  day  "  we  mean  the  disgusting  practice  of  puUnng 
on  the  airs  of  nn  owl,  und  endeiivoring  to  look  miraculooslT  iiae; 
— the  affectation  of  second  sight — of  a  species  of  ecstatic  pre- 
Gcieoce — of  aa  intensely  bathetic  penetration  into  all  sorts  of 
myBterioB,  psychological  ones  in  espeuia! ;— an  Orphic — an  ostrich 
affectation,  which  buries  its  head  in  balderdash,  and,  seeing  noth- 
ing itself,  fancies,  therefore,  ihat  its  preposterous  carcass  is  not  I 
visible  object  of  derision  for  the  world  at  large. 

Of  "  Orion  "  itself,  we  have,  as  yet,  seen  few  notices  in  thi 
British  periodicals,  and  these  few  arc  merely  repetitions  of  the  old 
jargon.  All  that  has  been  said  for  example,  might  be  saninwJ 
up  in  some  such  paragraph  as  this : 

"  '  Orion  '  is  the  rarnpii  outpouring  of  the  oneness  of  the  psy- 
chological Man.  It  has  the  individuality  of  the  true  StNOLsHut. 
It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Poera,  but  as  a  Work — as  a  multipla 
TaKOflONV — as  a  manifestation  of  the  Worub  and  the  D»T( 
is  a  pinion  in  the  PaooKEsa — a  wheel  in  the  Uovbmbttt  ifail 
moveth  ever  and  goelh  always — -a  mirror  of  Sklf-Inspbcho!', 
held  up  by  the  Skeb  of  the  Age  essential — of  the  Age  »n  tsie~ 
for  the  Sbers  of  the  Ages  possible^w  poise.  We  hail  a  brother 
in  the  work." 

Of  the  mere  "pinions  of  the  donkeys  who  bray  thus — of  their 
mere  dogmas  and  doi-times,  lifrtry  s"-ihetical,  or  what  not — m 
know  little,  and,  upon  our  honor,  wo  wish  to  know  less.  Occupied. 
Lapntically.  in  Iheirgreat  work  of  a  progress  that  never  prpgreaaes, 
we  take  it  for  granted,  also,  that  they  care  as  little  about  oon. 
But  whatever  the  opii..ons  of  these  people  may  bt — however  por- 
tentous the  "Idea  "  which  they  have  been  so  long  threai«oingH 
"  evolve  " — we  still  think  it  clear  that  they  take  a  very  roiUM)- 
about  way  of  evolving  it.  The  use  of  Language  is  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Thought.  If  a  nian — if  an  Orphicist — or  a  Sxkb — 
or  whatever  else  he  may  choose  to  call  himself,  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  calls  him  an  ass — if  this  gentleman  have  an  idea  whick 
he  does  not  understand  himself,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  t«f 
nothing  about  it ;  for,  of  course,  he  can  entertain  no  bop«  that 
what  he,  the  hitKR,  cannot  comprehend,  should  be  coniprebemW 
by  the  mass  of  common  humanity  ;  but  if  he  have  an  idea  whicb 
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U  acluallj  intelligible  to  himself,  and  if  he  sinc^erely  wishes  Lo  ren- 
der it  intelligible  to  others,  we  tlien  hold  it  as  indisputable  that  he 
should  employ  those  forms  of  speech  which  are  the  best  adapted 
to  further  his  objecL  He  should  speak  to  thti  people  in  that  peo- 
ple's ordinary  tongue.  He  should  arrange  words,  such  us  are 
habitually  employed  for  the  several  preliminary  and  introductory 
ideas  to  be  conveyed— he  should  arrange  them  in  collocutions  such 
as  those  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  those  words  arranged. 

But  to  all  this  the  Orphicist  thus  replies :  "  I  am  n  Seer.  My 
Ijiba— the  idea  which  by  providence  1  am  especially  commissioned 
to  evolve — is  one  so  vast — so  novel — that  ordinary  words,  in  or- 
dinary coUocahons.  will  be  insufGcient  for  its  comfortable  evolu- 
tion." Very  true.  We  grant  the  vastness  of  the  Idea — it  is 
manifested  in  the  sucking  of  the  thumb — but,  then,  if  ordinary  Ian- 
gunge  be  insufficient — ordinary  language  which  men  understand 
— i/orliori  will  be  insufficient  that  inordinate  language  which  no 
man  has  ever  understood,  and  which  any  well-educated  baboon 
Hould  blush  in  being  accused  of  understanding.  The  "  Seer," 
therefore,  has  no  resource  but  to  oblige  mankind  by  holding  his 
tongue,  and  suffering  his  Idea  to  remain  quietly  '*  unevolved," 
until  some  Mesmeric  mode  of  intercommunication  shall  be  invent- 
rd,  whereby  the  antipodal  brains  of  the  Sgbr  and  of  the  man  of 
Common  Sense  shall  be  brought  into  the  necessary  rapport. 
Mcitnlime  we  earnestly  ask  if  bread-and-huttrr  be  the  vast  Idea 
ill  question — if  bread-and-bniter  be  any  portion  of  this  vast  Idea  ; 
for  we  have  often  observed  that  when  a  Sesn  has  to  speak  of 
even  so  usual  a  thing  as  bread-and-butter,  he  can  never  be  in- 
duced to  mention  it  outright.  He  will,  if  you  choose,  say  any- 
thing and  ^erything  hut  bread  nnd-butter.  He  will  consent  to 
hint  at  buckwheat  cuke.  He  may  even  accommodate  you  so  far 
as  to  insinuate  oatmeal  porridge — but,  if  bread-and-butter  be 
really  the  matter  intended,  we  never  yet  met  the  Orphicist  who 
could  get  out  the  three  individual  words  "bread-and-butter." 

We  have  already  said  that  "Gregory  the  Seventh"  was  un- 
happily infected  with  the  customary  cant  of  the  day — the  cant 
of  the  muddle-pates  who  dishonor  a  profound  and  ennobling 
philosophy  by  styling  themselves  transcendentalisls.  In  fact, 
there  are  few  highly  seoMtive  or  imaginative  intellects  for  which 


tbe  vort*i  of  mt/sliciim,  in  any  shape,  has  not  an  Almost  irrewu- 
ble  influiiDce,  on  account  of  the  Bhadowy  confinea  which  wparalf 
the  0Dknown  from  tlie  Sublime.  Mr.  Home,  iheo  is,  in  wmt 
measure,  inf«ctiHl.  The  success  of  his  preTioua  works  hasledhin 
to  ottempt,  iCHlouslv,  the  production  of  a  poem  which  should  b* 
worthy  his  high  powers.  We  have  no  doiibt  that  he  revdlvfd 
carefully  in  mind  a  variety  of  august  conceptioos,  and  from  the* 
thoughtfully  Be!ecl«d  what  hia  judgment,  rather  than  whiuhif 
impulses,  designated  as  the  noblest  and  the  best.  In  a  word,  h 
haa  weakly  yielded  his  own  poetic  sentinienl  of  the  poetic — rieldsd 
it,  in  Bome  degree,  to  the  pertinacious  opinion,  and  talk,  of  a  Mr- 
tain  junLo  by  which  he  U  surrounded — a  junto  of  dreamers  wbow 
absolute  intellect  miiy,  perhaps,  compare  with  his  own  very  ntiid 
after  the  fashion  of  an  ant-hill  with  the  Andes.  By  ihta  Ulk— 
by  its  continuity  rather  than  by  any  other  quality  it  possessed- 
he  has  been  badgered  into  the  attempt  at  commingling  the  olaii- 
nate  oils  and  waters  of  Poetry  and  of  Truth,  He  has  been  H 
far  blinded  as  to  permit  himself  to  imagine  that  a  maudlin  pliilom- 
pby  {granting  it  to  be  worth  enforcing)  could  be  enforced  by 
poetic  imagery,  and  illustrated  by  tbe  jingling  of  rhythm ;  ot, 
more  unpardonnbly,  he  has  been  induced  to  believe  that  a  poem, 
whose  single  object  is  the  creation  of  Beauty — the  novel  oollocs- 
lion  of  old  forms  of  the  Beautiful  and  of  the  Sublime — could  k 
advanced  by  the  ahstrnctions  of  a  maudlin  philosophy. 

But  ihs  question  is  not  even  this.  It  is  not  whether  it  be  dpi 
possible  to  introduce  didacticism,  with  eflfect,  into  a  poem,  ff  ■ 
possible  to  introduce  poetical  images  and  measures,  with  efieol,  j 
into  a  didactic  essay.  To  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  * 
be  merely  to  surmount  n  difficulty — would  he  simply  a  feU  d  I 
literary  sleight  of  hand.  But  the  true  question  is,  whether  tlw  I 
author  who  shall  attempt  either  feat,  will  not  be  laboring  «t  a  di»- 1 
advantage— will  not  be  guilty  of  a  fruitless  and  wasteful  expe 
tnre  of  energy.  In  minor  poetical  efforts,  we  may  not  so  imp 
tively  demand  an  adherence  to  the  trtie  poetical  thew. 
permit  Irifiituj  to  some  eitent,  in  n  work  which  we  connderdJ 
trifle  at  best.  Although  we  agree,  for  eiample,  with  Colerid^  I 
that  poetry  and  pasnion  are  discordant,  yet  we  arc  willing  to  pir>  I 
mit  Tennyson  to  bring,  to  the  intense  jxMtiaa  which  prompted  !■  J 
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"  Locks.ty  Hull,"  the  aid  of  that  terseness  nnd  puna;ency  which  ara 
deriToblft  from  rhythm  and  from  rhyme.  Tlie  cflVet  he  produces, 
bowerer.  is  a  purely  pasaiouata,  and  not,  unless  in  detached 
paR^iflges  of  thia  magnifigent  philippic,  a  properly  poeliu  eOecl. 
His  "  Oi^none,"  on  the  other  hnnd,  exults  the  soul  not  into  paasion, 
but  into  a  conception  of  pure  beauty,  which  in  its  elevation — ila 
calm  and  intense  rjpUirc — ba«  in  it  a  foreshadowing  of  the  future 
wid  spiritual  life,  and  as  far  transcends  earthly  passion  as  the  holy 
radiance  of  the  sun  does  the  glimmering  and  feeble  phosphores- 
cence of  the  glow-worm.  His  "  Morte  D'Arthur  "  is  in  the  same 
majestic  vein.  The  "Sensitive  Plant"  of  Shelly  is  in  the  same 
sublime  spirit.  Nor.  if  the  passionate  poems  of  Byron  eicite 
more  intensely  a  greater  number  of  readers  than  either  the 
"  <£noDe  "  or  the  "  Sensitive  Plant" — does  this  indisputable  fact 
prove  anything  more  than  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  more 
Bosceptihle  of  the  impulses  of  passion  than  of  the  impressions  of 
beauty.  Readers  do  exist,  however,  and  always  will  eiist,  who, 
to  hearts  of  maddening  fervor,  unite,  in  perfection,  the  sentiment 
of  the  beautiful — that  divme  sixth  sense  which  is  yet  so  faintly 
understood^ — ^that  sense  which  phrenology  has  attempted  to  em- 
body in  its  ogan  of  ideality — thut  sense  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
Cousin's  dreams — that  sense  which  speaks  of  God  through  his 
purest,  if  not  his  loU  attribute — which  pioves,  and  which  alone 
proves  his  eiiiit«nce. 

To  readers  such  as  these — and  only  to  such  as  these — must  ho 
left  the  decision  of  what  Uio  true  Poesy  is.  And  these — with  no 
hesitation — will  decide  that  the  origin  of  Poetry  lies  in  a  thintt 
for  a  wilder  Beauty  than  Earth  supplies — that  Poetry  itself  is  lb* 
imperfect  effort  to  quench  this  immortal  thirst  by  novel  combina- 
tions of  beautiful  forms  (collocations  of  forms)  physical  or  spiritual, 
and  that  this  thirst  when  even  partially  allayed — this  sentiment 
when  even  feebly  meeting  response — produces  emotion  lo  which 
all  other  human  emotions  are  vapid  and  iusigniGcant. 

We  shall  now  be  fully  understood.  If,  with  Coleridge,  who, 
however  erring  at  limes,  was  precisely  the  mind  fitted  to  decide  a 
question  such  as  this — if,  with  him,  we  reject  pasiion  from  the 
true — from  the  pure  poetry — if  we  reject  even  passion — if  wo 
discard  as  feeble,  as  unworthy  the  high  spirituality  of  the  theme. 


(wliich  has  its  origin  in  a  eense  of  the  Godhead,)  if  we  ^lam 
even  the  nearly  ditine  ejnolion  of  human  love — that  emiiioa 
which,  merely  to  name,  causes  the  pen  to  tremble — with  hoi 
much  greater  reason  shall  we  dismiss  all  else  ?  And  yet  ihtrt 
are  men  who  would  mingle  with  the  august  theme  the  roerett 
questions  of  expediency — the  cant  topics  of  the  day — the  dog- 
gerel lesthetics  of  the  time — who  would  trammel  the  soul  in  iM 
flight  to  an  ideal  Helusion,  by  the  quirks  and  quibbles  of  chopped 
logic,  Tliere  are  men  who  do  this — lately  there  are  a  Bet  of  mai 
who  make  a  practice  of  doing  this — and  who  defend  it  on  ths 
score  of  the  advancement  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  trutk. 
Truth  is,  in  its  own  essence,  sublime — but  her  loftiest  subltmily, 
bs  derived  from  man's  clouded  and  erratic  reason,  is  valueless — 
is  pulseless — \s  utterly  ineffective  when  brought  into  compsri^oo 
with  the  unerring  imw  of  which  we  speak;  yet  grant  this  fr«li 
to  be  all  which  its  seekers  and  worshippers  pretend — ther  forgd 
that  it  is  not  truth,  per  it,  which  is  made  their  thesis,  but  no  or- 
pvmmlation,  often  maudlin  and  pedantic,  always  shallow  and  on- 
satisfactory  (as  from  the  mere  inadaptation  of  the  vehicle  it  mtut 
be)  by  which  this  truth,  in  casual  and  indeterminate  glimpses,  ii 
— or  u  nat — rendered  manifest. 

We  have  said  that,  in  minor  poetical  efforts,  we  mav  tolersta 
some  deflection  from  the  true  poetical  thesis ;  but  when  a  man  of 
the  highest  powers  sets  himself  seriously  to  the  (ask  of  construct- 
ing what  shall  be  most  worthy  those  powers,  we  expect  that  he 
shall  BO  choose  his  theme  as  to  render  it  certain  that  he  labor  not 
at  disadvantage.  We  regret  to  see  any  trivial  or  partial  imperfec- 
tion of  detail ;  but  we  grieve  deeply  when  we  detect  any  r«dicd 
error  of  conception. 

In  setting  about  "  Orion,"  Mr.  Home  proposed  to  himself,  pa 
accordance  with  the  views  of  his  junto)  to  "  elaborate  a  molality  " 
— he  ostensibly  proposed  this  to  himself — for,  in  the  depths  ol 
his  heart,  we  knou>  that  he  wished  all  juntos  and  all  moralities  In 
Erebus.  In  accordance  with  the  notions  of  his  set,  however,  ha 
felt  a  species  of  shamefacedness  in  not  making  the  eoforcemest 
of  some  certain  dogmas  or  doctrines  (questionable  or  anquestioCk- 
able)  about  Proqrkss.  the  obvious  or  a^^arent  object  of  bis  poem. 
Thia  shame facedncsR  '\a  t\ie  ci«  Vi  '>«;  tOTLtX-aiiwi^  »».T.\«(itfe  <&  Qa^ 
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**  Meaiitiine,  the  design  of  this  poem  of  '  Orion '  is  far 
from  being  intended  as  a  mere  echo  or  reflection  of  the  past,  and 
m,  in  itself,  and  in  other  respects,  a  novel  experiment  upon  the 
Bind  of  a  nation."  Mr.  Home  conceived,  in  fact,  that  to  com- 
pose a  poem  merely  for  that  poem's  sake — and  to  acknowledge 
saeh  to  be  his  purpose-— would  be  to  subject  himself  to  the  charge 
of  imbecility— of  triviality— of  deficiency  in  the  true  dignity  and 
Ibroe ;  bat,  had  he  listened  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  soul,  he 
ooold  not  have  ftuled  to  perceive,  at  once,  that  under  the  sun  there 
exists  BO  work  more  mtrinsically  noble,  than  this  very  poem  writ" 
tin  mMyfor  the  poem*s  sake. 

But  let  us  regard  **  Orion  "  as  it  is.  It  has  an  under  and  an 
vpper  current  of  meaning ;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  allegory.  But 
the  poet's  sense  of  fitness  (which,  under  no  circumstances  of  mere 
oonventional  opinion,  could  be  more  than  half  subdued)  has  so 
§itir  softened  this  allegory  as  to  keep  it,  generally,  well  subject  to 
the  ostensible  narrative.  The  purport  of  the  moral  conveyed  is 
by  no  means  clear — showing  conclusively  that  the  heart  of  the 
poet  was  not  with  it  It  vacillates.  At  one  time  a  certain  set  of 
opinions  predominate — then  another.  We  may  generalize  the 
•abject,  however,  by  calling  it  a  homily  agamst  supineness  or 
apathy  in  the  cause  of  human  progress,  and  in  favor  of  energetic 
action  for  the  good  of  the  race.  This  is  precisely  the  idka  of  the 
present  school  of  canters.  How  feebly  the  case  is  made  out  in 
the  poem — ^how  insufficient  has  been  all  Mr.  Home's  poetical 
rhetoric  in  convincing  even  himself — ^may  be  gleaned  from  the  un- 
osual  bombast,  rigmarole,  and  mystification  of  the  concluding 
paragraph,  in  which  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something 
Mry  profound,  by  way  of  putting  the  sting  to  his  epigram, — the 
point  to  his  moral.  The  words  put  us  much  in  mind  of  the  "  non-^ 
sense  verses  "  of  Du  Bartas. 

And  thus,  in  the  end  each  soul  may  to  itself 
With  truth  before  it  as  its  polar  guide, 
Become  both  Time  and  Nature,  whose  fixt  paths 
Are  spiral,  and  when  lost  will  find  new  ttan^ 
And  m  the  universal  Moykmsnt  join. 

The  upper  current  of  the  theme  is  based  upon  the  various 
Greek  fables  about  Orion.  The  author,  in  his  brief  preface,  %i^k3k 
ahoat  "writiDg  from  an  old  Greek  fable  ** — buV.  \i\%  «tor]  \&^\fiKsc% 
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properly,  a  r^iy  jadJciooB  xelection  and  modification  of  a  gnet 
Tariety  of  Greek  and  Roman  fables  concerning  Orion  and  otlia 
perBonngifs  with  whom  these  fables  bring  Orion  in  colliston.  And 
here  we  hiive  only  to  object  that  the  reallj  magnificent  abililiM 
of  Mr.  Home  might  have  been  better  employed  in  an  eolirdj 
original  conception.  The  story  he  tells  is  beautiful  indeed, — aui 
nil  tetiffit,  certainly,  quod  noit  ornavit — but  our  memories — om 
classic  recollections  are  continually  at  war  with  his  claima  to  «■ 
gard,  and  we  too  oft*n  6od  ourselves  rather  speculating  upoi 
what  he  might  have  done,  than  admiring  what  he  has  really  ae- 
complished. 

The  narrative,  as  our  poet  hag  arranged  it  runs  nearly  llnu: 
Orion,  bunting  on  foot  amid  the  mountains  of  Chios,  encounlen 
Artemis  (Diana)  with  her  tram.  I'he  goddess,  at  first  iadignut 
at  the  giant's  intrusion  upon  her  grounds,  becomes,  in  the  eeccM 
place,  enamored.  Her  pure  love  spiritualizes  the  merelv  nninu) 
nature  of  Orion,  but  does  not  render  him  happy.  He  is  filW  wiih 
vague  aspirations  and  desires.  He  buries  himself  in  sensual  plenv 
ures.  In  the  mad  dreams  of  intoxication,  he  beholds  a  visian  of 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  CEnopion,  king  of  Chios.  She  b  the  typt 
of  physical  beauty.  She  cries  in  his  ear,  "  Depart  from  Art«iiu»l 
She  loves  thee  not — thou  art  too  full  of  earth."  Awaking,  In 
seeks  the  love  of  Merope.  It  is  returned.  CEnopion,  dreading  tht 
giant  and  his  brethren,  yet  scorning  his  pretensions,  temporitA 
He  consents  to  bestow  upon  Orion  the  hand  of  Merope,  on  codA- 
tion  of  the  island  being  cleared,  within  six  days,  of  its  sav^ 
beasts  and  serpenta.  Orion,  seeking  the  aid  of  his  brethren,  ^ 
complishes  the  task.  Qilnopion  again  hesitates,  Eomgcd,  thi 
giants  make  war  upon  him,  and  carry  olf  the  princess.  In  a  remeM 
grove  Orion  lives,  in  bliss,  with  bis  earthly  love.  From  ihia  deliri- 
um of  happiness,  he  is  aroused  by  the  vengeance  of  CBnopiot),  itkt 
causes  him  to  be  surprbed  while  asleep,  and  deprived  of  sighL 
The  princess,  being  retaken,  immediately  forgets  and  deserts  bv 
lover,  who,  in  his  wretchedness,  seeks,  at  the  suggestion  (rf  i 
bliL-jiherd.  the  aid  of  Eos  (Aurora)  who,  also  becoming  enfunmei' 
of  him,  restores  his  sight.  ITie  love  of  Eos.  less  earthly  thas' 
that  of  Merope,  less  cold  than  that  of  Artemis,  fully  aaljsfies  1^ 
•oul.     H    '8  at  length  happy.     But  the  jealousy  of  ArteoHS  it^ 
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•Uoys  him.  She  pierces  him  with  her  mtows  while  in  the  very  act 
erf  gralefullv  renovating  her  temple  iil  Delos.  In  despair,  Eos  llies 
to  Artemis,  reproves  her,  represents  to  her  the  haseness  of  her 
iealousy  and  revenge,  softens  her,  and  obtains  her  consent  to 
unite  with  herself — with  Eos — in  a  praj-er  to  Zeus  (Jupilcr)  for 
the  restoration  of  the  giant  to  life.  Tiie  prayer  is  heard.  Orion 
is  not  only  restored  to  life,  hut  rendered  imraortal,  and  plaeud 
KmoDg  the  constellatioDB,  where  he  enjoys  forever  the  pure  affec- 
tion of  Eos,  and  become^  extinguished,  each  morning,  in  her  rays. 

In  ancient  mythology,  the  gianl£  are  meant  to  typify  various 
energies  of  Nature.  Pursuing,  we  suppose,  this  idea,  Mr.  Home 
has  made  his  own  giants  represent  certain  principles  of  human 
Kclion  or  passion.  Thus  Orion  himself  is  the  Worker  or  Builder, 
and  is  the  type  of  AcUon  or  Movement  itself — but,  in  various 
portions  of  the  poem,  this  allegorical  character  is  left  out  of  sight, 
find  that  of  speculative  philosophy  takes  ila  place :  a  mere  con- 
sequence of  the  general  uncertainty  of  purpose,  which  is  the 
chief  defect  of  the  work.  Sometimes  we  even  find  Orion  a  De- 
Btroyer  in  place  of  a  Builder — as,  for  example,  when  he  de- 
stroys the  grove  about  the  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Delos.  Here 
he  usurps  the  proper  allegorical  attribute  of  Bheiergon,  (the 
second  of  the  seven  ^ants  named,)  who  is  the  Breaker-down,  ty- 
pifying the  Revolutionary  Principle.  Autarces,  the  third,  repre- 
sents the  Mob,  or,  more  strictly,  "Waywardness — Capricious 
Action.  Harpax,  the  fourth,  serves  for  Rapine — Briastor,  the 
fifth,  for  Brute  Force — Encoljon,  the  sixth,  the  '■  ChMner  of  the 
Wheel,"  for  ConservHtism — and  Akinetos,  the  seventh,  and  most 
elaborated,  for  Apathy.  He  is  termed  "  The  Great  Unmoved." 
and  in  his  mouth  is  put  all  the  "  worldly  wisdom,"  or  selfishness, 
of  the  tale.  Tlie  philosophy  of  Akinetos  is,  that  no  merely  hu- 
man exertion  has  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  Movtmtnt ;  and 
it  is  amusing  to  perceive  how  this  great  Truth  (for  most  sincerely 
do  we  hold  it  to  be  such)  speaks  out  from  the  real  heart  of  ihe 
poet,  through  his  Akinetos,  in  spite  of  all  endeavor  to  overthrow 
it  by  the  example  of  the  brighter  fate  of  Orion. 

The  death  of  Akinetos  is  a  singularly  forcible  and  poetic  con- 
ception, and  will  serve  to  show  how  the  giants  are  made  to  periah, 
(jenemlly.  di  ring  the  story,  in  agreement  with  their  allegorical 
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irea.     The  "  Gicat  Unmoved  "  quietly  seats  Iiims«lf  in  a  care 
after  thp  dearth  of  all  bis  brethren,  except  Orion. 
Thus  Aldnetoa  ™.t  ftom  day  lo  day, 
Abatirbed  in  indrilent  auUimity, 
Revicning  Ihuiighta  and  knowledge  o'er  and  o'er; 
And  Dov  be  spoJie,  hot  ung  untD  himoelC 
Haw  tank  to  broodii^  ejlence.     From  abore. 
While  psseing,  'Hiae  the  rock  toiuji'd,  uid  it  ooBed 
Pciliific  drops— gentlj  at  fiijt  and  slO". 
RflcUning  lonvlj  in  hi  fixed  repoee. 
The  Qreat  UnmoTed  i  jicoDKioual j  beouna 
Attadied  lo  that  he  pressed ;  and  moti  i.  part 
Of  Uie  rock     7berf  dung  M  ezeretcma,  till  ttnmg  hanJt. 
Bticended  from  Orion,  made  larat  mtdt. 
And  huilt  tieep  vail;  iguaring  domt  rockt  far  utr. 

The  italicized  conclueioQ  of  this  fine  passage  affords  an  iusUon, 
honever,  of  a  very  blaoieable  concision,  too  much  affected  tirougb- 
out  the  poem. 

Id  the  deaths  of  Autnrcea,  Harpax,  and  EncolyoD,  we  recopiuie 
tlie  sfime  exceeding  vigor  of  conception.  These  giants  conspire 
against  Orion,  who  seeks  the  aid  of  Artemis,  who,  in  her  turn, 
seeks  the  HssiEtance  of  Phoihos  (Phcebus.)  The  coQspiralAiB  an 
in  a  cave,  with  Orion. 

Now  PhoibuB  thro'  the  cave 

Bi!tit  a,  broad  my  1  and  to  I  the  solar  beam 

Filled  the  great  cave  with  nMliatMe  eouabla 

And  Dot  a  cranny  held  one  apeck  of  anade. 

A  moooy  halo  round  Orion  came, 

Aa  of  acme  pure  protecting  inSuenee, 

While  with  intense  light  glared  the  walla  and  roof, 

The  beat  itiEreaaing.     The  three  giaala  Bbx>d 

With  glazing  cyea,  fljed.    Terribly  (he  light 

Beat  oa  the  dazzled  atone,  and  (hu  cave  htunmed 

With  reddeniog  beat,  till  Uie  red  hair  and  bevd 

Of  Harpoi  ahowed  no  difference  from  the  roat. 

Which  once  were  iron-black.    The  sullen  walla 

llicD  unnutdercd  down  to  steady  oven  heal, 

Idke  that  with  care  attain'd  when  bread  baa  ceaaed 

Its  ateajning  and  disphiTa  an  angiy  Can. 

Tbe  appalled  faces  of  the  giant*  dxiwed 

Full  cuniciousneas  of  their  immodlate  doom. 

And  HOOD  the  cave  a  putter'a  Furnace  glow'd 

(^  kilo  for  Inrgeet  l^cks,  and  thus  renuuned 

The  while  Orion,  in  bta  holn  cla*ped 

By  aome  inTiaiblc  power,  bobeld  llje  clay 

Of  these  hia  early  frreDdn  change.     Life  was  gorw, 

Ifow  sank  the  heat — the  cave-walls  lost  their    ' 

The  red  ligbta  faded,  aM  \\ie^«i(.  ^e 

^Inmnd  him  iolo  i-nVXj  aw  ex^wiaii. 
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T%Bn  ttood  the  three  gretft  images,  in  hae 

Of  chalky  white  and  red,  like  those  strange  shapes 

In  Egyp^s  ancient  tomhs ;  but  presently 

Eadi  visage  and  each  form  with  cracks  and  flaws 

Was  seamed,  and  the  lost  countenance  brake  up, 

As^  with  brief  toj^iling,  forward  prone  they  felL 

The  deaths  of  Rhexergon  and  Biastor  seem  to  discard  (and 
UuB  we  regret  not)  the  allegorical  meaning  altogether,  but  are  re- 
lated with  even  more  exquisite  richness  and  delicacy  of  imagina- 
tion, than  those  of  the  other  giants.  Upon  this  occasion  it  is  the 
fealouijf  of  Artemis  which  destroys. 

But  with  the  eve 

F^itigiie  overcame  the  giants,  and  they  slept 
Dense  were  the  rolling  clouds,  starless  the  glooms ; 
Bat  o^er  a  narrow  rift,  once  dmwn  apart, 
Showinff  a  field  remote  of  violet  hue, 
TTie  hi^  Moon  floated,  and  her  downward  gleam 
Shone  on  the  upturned  giant  fiu^es.    Rigid 
Each  upper  feature,  loose  the  nether  jaw ; 
Their  arms  cast  wide  with  open  palms ;  their  cheats 
Heavinff  like  some  laige  engine.    Near  them  lav 
Their  bloody  dubs,  with  dust  and  hair  begrimed. 
Their  spears  and  girdles,  and  the  lone-noosed  thoDgn 
Artemis  vanished ;  all  again  was  dan. 
With  day's  first  streak  Orion  rose,  and  loudly 
To  his  companions  called.    But  still  they  slept 
Again  he  snouted ;  yet  no  limb  they  stirred, 
Tho'  scarcely  seven  strides  distant    He  approacfaod, 
And/ound  ike  tpoi^  so  tweet  wUh  doverfiower 
When  ikty  had  e<ut  them  dovm^  wu  now  arrayed 
With  man^t-headed  poppiee^  like  a  crowd 
Ofduaky  Ethiope  m  a  magic  cirque 
Which  had  ttpruna  up  beneath  them  in  the  night. 
And  all  entranced  the  air. 

There  are  several  minor  defects  in  **  Orion,"  and  we  may  as 

well  mention  them  here.     We  sometimes  meet  with  an  instance 

of  bad  taste  in  a  revolting  picture  or  image ;  for  example,  at  page 

69,  of  this  edition : 

Naught  fearing,  sunft,  brimful  of  raging  life, 
Stiffning  they  lay  in  pools  of  jellied  gore. 

Sometimes — indeed  very  often — we  -encounter  an  altogether 

purposeless  oddness  or  foreignness  of  speech.     For  example,  at 

page  78: 

A»  hi  DodooA  once,  ere  driven  thence 

Mf  Zmm/or  th2t  Rhezergon  bun^t  aome  oi&Ea. 
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Mr,  Home  will  find  it  impossible  to  assign  a  good  tm&od  for 
not  here  using  "beainae." 

Pure  vaffutneaaes  of  speecb  abound.     For  example,  page  89 : 

one  central  heart  wherein 

Time  beats  twin  pulses  with  Humnni^. 
Now  and  then  sentences  ure  rendered  needlessly  obscure  through 
mere  involution — as  at  page  103  : 

Slar-tajB  that  first  pUjed  o'er  my  bUoded  orbs. 
E'en  &3  Ihey  sUnce  abtre  the  liih  of  sleep, 
Who  else  liad  never  koom  '<irpriae,  nor  bope, 
Hor  uBcful  ncliod. 
Here  the  "  who''  has  no  grnix ..laUcal  antecedent,  and  would 
naturally  be  referred  to  sleep ;  whereas  it  is  iDtended  for  "  me,* 
nnderstood,  or  involved,  in  the  pronoun  "  my ;"  »a  if  the  seuteoM 
were  written  tliu* — "  rays  that  first  played  o'et  the  blinded  orb« 
of  mo,  who,  ice."     It  is  ttseless  to  dwell  npon  so  pare  an  affeda- 

The  versification  throughout  is,  generally,  of  a  very  reiiiaii:abla 
excellence.  At  times,  however,  it  is  rough,  to  no  purpose  ;  as  at 
page  44 : 

And  ever  tended  to  some  central  piinl 

In  jKwu  place — novgM  more  caald  I  ujideritaKi 

And  here,  at  page  81  : 

Ihe  ihadow  of  a  stag  atonpa  to  Iho  atrenin 

Smift  rotlinff  laward  the  eatOToet  and  driitk*  deeply. 

The  above  is  an  unintentional  and  false  Alexandrine — iticludii^ 
a  foot  \oo  much,  and  that  a  trochee  in  place  of  an  iambtis.  But 
here,  at  page  106,  we  have  the  utterly  unjustifiable  Boomaly  (^ 
half  a  foot  too  little  : 

And  Eat  «fr  ri»f»  circling 

The  varied  regions  of  mankind,  4c. 
All  these  are  mere  inadvertences,  of  course ;  for  the  general  hand- 
ling of  the  rhythin  shows  the  profound  metrical  sense  of  the  poet 
He  is,  perhaps,  soraewhat  too  fond  of  "  ninkinir  [be  sound  an  echa 
to  the  sense."  "  Orion  "  emtodies  some  of  the  roost  remarkabla 
instances  of  this  on  record  ;  but  if  smoothnew — if  the  true  rhytlun 
of  a  verse  be  sacrificed,  the  sacrifice  is  ati  error.  The  effect  is  only 
a  beauty,  we  tbinV,  where  no  sacrifice  is  made  in  its  behalt  I|^ 
will  be  found  possible  to  recoTicUe  all  the  objects  in  view,  Hflf 
tiing:  can  justify  aiiA  \me»  as  Wia,  ».\.\i»%-  %^ 
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Am  Biak»€ODgs  midft  ■tone  IioUowb  tfauB  has  tangltt  me. 

We  might  urge,  as  another  minor  objection,  that  all  the  giants 
•re  made  to  speak  in  the  same  manner — with  the  same  phraseol- 
ogy. Their  characters  are  broadly  distinctive,  while  their  words 
are  identical  in  spirit  There  is  sufficient  individuality  of  senti- 
ment, but  little,  or  none,  ot  language. 

We  must  object,  too,  to  che  personal  and  political  allusions — 
to  the  Corn-Law  question,  for  example — ^to  Wellington's  statue, 
Ac    These  things,  of  course^  have  no  business  in  a  poem. 

We  will  conclude  our  fault-finding  with  the  remark  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  one  radical  error  of  conception  upon  which  we 
have  oonm^nted  at  length,  the  reader's  attention,  throughout,  is 
painfully  diverted.  He  is  always  pausing,  amid  poetical  beauties, 
in  the  expectation  of  detecting  among  them  some  philosophical, 
allegorical  moral.  Of  course,  he  does  not  fully,  because  he  can- 
not uniquely,  appreciate  the  beauties.  The  absolute  necessity  of 
re-perusing  the  poem,  in  order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  it,  is 
alsO)  most  surely,  to  be  reg^tted,  and  arises,  likewise,  from  the 
one  radical  sin. 

But  of  the  beauties  of  this  most  remarkable  poem,  what  shall 
we  say !  And  here  we  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  be  calm.  And 
yet  we  have  never  been  accused  of  enthusiastic  encomium.  It  is 
our  deliberate  opinion  that,  in  all  that  regards  the  loftiest  and 
holiest  attributes  of  the  true  Poetry,  "  Orion  "  has  neper  been  ex- 
celled. Indeed,  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  say  that  it  has  never 
been  equalled.  Its  imagination — that  quality  which  is  all  in  all — 
is  of  the  most  refined — the  most  elevating — the  most  august 
character.  And  here  we  deeply  regret  that  the  necessary  limits 
of  this  review  will  prevent  us  from  entering,  at  length,  into  spe- 
cification. In  reading  the  poem,  we  marked  passage  after  pas- 
sage for  extract — but,  in  the  end,  we  found  that  we  had  marked 
nearly  every  passage  in  the  book.  We  can  now  do  nothing  more 
than  select  a  few.  This,  from  page  3,  ini.oduces  Orion  himself^ 
and  we  quote  it,  not  only  as  an  instance  of  refined  and  picturesque 
imagination,  but  as  evincing  the  high  artistical  skill  with  which  a 
scholar  in  sp'rit  can  paint  an  elaborate  picture  by  a  few  brief 
touches. 
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The  Kcne  in  front  two  sloping  mmint«jiis'  sidet 
Diapluvcd  ;  in  shadow  one  and  one  in  UghL 
The  loftiegt  on  its  eummit  rtov  Bustutied 
The  sun-beanm,  rnyiog  like  B  mightj  wbee) 
Half  (4FQ,  vhicl  Ifift  tJie  forwuriJ  surCluK!  dvk 
In  itt  full  briiadtD  of  shade  :  ths  coming  Btin 
Hidden  as  jet  behind ;  the  other  matiiit, 
Slatiling  traiuvcne,  swept  will)  mi  eastvard  hea, 
Catching  Uie  golden  [i^ht    Now  while  the  pea] 
Of  the  ascenddig  chase  told  Uiat  the  rout 
Still  midway  rent  the  thicker,  suddenly 
Along  the  broad  and  euony  tlope  appeared 


These  sliddows  are  those  of  the  coining  Orion  and  his  giiiH. 
But  wbo  ctin  fiiil  to  Appreciate  the  intense  beatity  of  the  henld- 
ing  shadows  ?  Nor  is  this  all.  This  "  Hunter  of  shadows,  b* 
himself  a  shade,"  is  made  symbolical,  or  suggpstive,  throuf;boiit 
the  poem,  of  the  specolstivo  character  of  Orion ;  and  occasionallj, 
of  his  pursuit  of  vi^ionaiy  happiness.  For  example,  at  page  81, 
Orion,  possessed  of  Merope,  dwells  with  her  in  a  remote  and 
dense  grovp  of  cedars.  Instead  of  directlj  describing  Lis  attaiD«4 
happiness — his  perfected  bliss — the  poet,  with  an  exalted  KOH 
of  Art, /or  mhtch  tw  took  utterly  in  vain  in  any  other  poem,  merelj 
introduces  the  ima^  of  the  tamed  or  subdued  ihadow-tlag,  qidetlj 
browsing  and  drinking  beneath  the  cedars. 

There,  underneath  the  ttmi^h.^  mark  where  the  ^eun 

Of  eun-rise  thro'  the  riHifin^'s  chaiini  it  tlunini 

Upon  a  paasjr  plot  boluw,  whereou 

Tlie  Hhaduw  of  a  stag  stoops  to  the  streun. 

Swift  rolling  toward  the  cataract,  and  diinln. 

Throughout  llie  day  unceasingly  it  dnnb^ 

While  ever  and  anon  the  nightingale. 

Hot  waiting  (or  the  evening,  aweUs  lii  hymn — 

His  one  Enatained  and  heaveD-aapiriog  tone — 

And  when  the  Him  hath  vanished  utterly, 

Arm  uver  snu  the  cedars  spread  their  diade, 
*  With  ari^hing  wrist  and  hmg  extended  hand% 

And  graveward  lingera  lengthening  in  the  moan, 

Above  that  shadowy  stag  whose  anilen  still 

Hong  o'er  the  etrEora. 

There  is  nothing  more  richly— more  weirdly — more  chastely — 
more  sublimelj  i  magi  native— in  the  wide  realm  of  poetical  Kl»" 
sture.  It  will  be  seeti  that  we  have  enthusiasm — but  we  1 1 jm  \\ 
it  for  pictures  such  •*  this 


it  page  62,  Orion,  hig  brethren  dead,  is  engaged  alone  i 
•ating  the  beasta  from  Ckio^.  In  the  passages  we  quote,  ob> 
re,  in  the  beginning,  the  singuliir  luetdnns  of  detail ;  the  ar- 
gemenl  of  the  barriers,  &c,  by  which  the  hntiter  accomplishes 
purpose,  is  givjsn  in  a  dozen  lines  of  verse,  with  far  more  per- 
;uity  than  ordinary  writers  could  give  it  in  as  many  pages  of 
ae.  In  this^speeies  of  narration  Mr.  Home  is  approached  only 
Moore  In  his  ''  Alcipbron."  In  the  latter  portions  of  our  ex- 
■i^  observe  the  vivid  picturesqueness  of  the  description. 
L  Four  dayi  remain.    Freab  treet  be  fvUed  and  wore 

r  Mara  brurien  and  fencca  ;  inieceasibtc 

To  fiercest  charge  of  droves,  tad.  to  o'erleap 
Imposuble.     Tbese  wallg  be  so  arranged 
That  to  a  cummon  centre  eadi  ihoiild  tbT«e 
The  fligbt  of  tlioso  pursued ;  snd  ft™n  Ihat  eeittr* 
Diverged  tliive  DutleCB.    One,  tbe  vride  ezpsnae 
Which  from  the  rocks  and  inland  fiireata  led ; 
One  wu  tbe  civar-skyed  windv  gap  above 
A  precipice ;  the  tbird,  a  iong  rnvioe 
Wbidi  throiigb  sleep  ^ope>,  doivn  lo  tba  seaabore  nn 
Witidii^.  and  then  direct  inUi  the  sea. 
Two  days  remain.    Orion,  in  eacb  hand 
Waving  a  lorch.  hj*  coune  at  night  began. 
Through  wildest  hniuita  aud  loirs  of  mvage  beasta. 
With  long^Jrawn  howl,  before  him  trooped  tbe  wolvea — 
"nw  panlLora,  terror-strickea,  and  Uio  bean 
■With  wcoider  and  gruff  rugc ;  fmtn  denJate  Crags, 
Leering  bjenas.  gnffln,  bippogritl 
Blmtked,  or  sprang  madlv.  as  ibe  to«dng  brands 
Flashed  through  the  midnighl  ruxilra  and  hnllows  oold. 
Sudden  as  fire  from  Sint ;  o'er  craKliiog  Ihickets, 
Wak  cnmchnl  luad  and  aurled/angi  diuhfd  Iht  mid  ioar. 
Gnashing  fortli  on  witli  recklcM  impulses. 
While  Ibe  dcar-purpowd  Ku  crept  cloaelj  down 
Into  the  underwood,  to  let  the  itonn. 
Whate'er  its  oiuse.  pass  over.    Iliraugh  dark  ien^ 
Haisbes,  green      '  "  '  '~~       '- 

Oriou  held  his  v 
Of  serpent  and  „ 

WUh  kiffk-narrrl  entt.  mean-iikt  yel  lerriile. 
And  ofita  lookittg  back  leilh  ga/tAtke  eifti. 
AU  nigbt  Orid  urged  his  rapid  coarse 
In  tbe  vei'd  rear  of  (lie  swift-dniving  din. 
And  whrn  the  dawn  had  peered.  tEe  momters  ■ 
Were  liemuied  iti  barrieni     ThvfV  he  now  o'erli 
With  fuel  ihrougb  the  diiy,  and  when  again 
Night  darkened,  and  the  k»  a  gulf-like  vr 
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In  tJie  grenl  barrier  fruuling  Ihe  rariiie 

"n^at  ran  dowa  lo  the  sea.  Orton  grasped 

Two  blaziiig  bnoglu ;  one  hi^  m  air  b«  tuwd. 


Of  frantic  crestures  with  one  impulse  rollad 


Into  the  Eea.  wbidi  now  fiist  knew  a  liJe, 

And,  ere.tliej  mnJe  hoc  effort  to  regun 

The  shore,  liad  cuught  them  in  iU  Biiiring  arma, 

And  bore  them  past  idl  hope.    Tiic  lirlug  duwm^ 

Dark  heaving  o'er  the  waves  rvsislleaJ;, 

At  Ittigth,  in  distance,  seonied  a  circle  amall, 

JUidil  ahich  one  treattin  in  the  ctatn  rott, 

ConipictoiH  in  thi  Ifig,  Ttd  guiferiiiff  gUami 

UialfriM  the  dicing  IrraiulM  ilnaintil  o'er  th*  mwaa 

/(  mu  tin  oideit  dragon  of  thifrvt, 

WhoK /orkg  Jlag^iriHgi  and  fiorn-eretlid  Aead 

ffir  eraga  arid  mamkei  Tfgai  fwifi  luid  keUi 

A  nd  tuHo  he  rote  up  like  b<i  eatboditd  curif, 

FVom  all  the  dnomedyfwtl  einking—eonir  jitet  tVfut — 

Looked  landvard  o'er  t/ie  tea,  atidjtapped  fui  vans. 

Until  Poeeidnn  drtw  Ihtm  neirling  lunm. 

PoBeidon  (Nejitune)  is  Orion's  father,  and  lends  liim  hi»  tH. 
The  first  line  italicized  is  an  cxantple  of  sound  made  echo  to 
tense.  The  rest  we  have  merely  emphasized  as  peculiarly  imagi- 
native. 

At  page  9,  Orion  thus  describes  a  palace  built  bj  him  for  He- 
phEBBtos  (Vulcan.) 

But,  ere  a  ibadow-hiinter  I  became — 

A  dreamer  of  etrange  drtama  bj  day  and  ni^l — 

For  him  1  built  a  )udac«  undei^rround, 

Of  iron,  black  and  roiirfi  as  hii  own  handi. 

Deep  in  the  gToanine  disemboweled  earth, 

The  lower-bruad  ]»1Wb  and  hiige  sUmehiana, 

And  slant  supporting  wedges  I  set  up, 

Aided  by  the  Cyclops  wbo  obeyed  mv  voice, 

Whieh  Ihtvuffh  the  metal  fahrit  ratu)  andpeoM 

In  ordirt  eehoinf/ar.  Hie  Ihvndrr-dnvma. 

With  arches,  gafieries  and  domes  all  carved — 

So  thai  jireal  fiifuree  ttarted  from  the  roof 

And  lofty  eoigne*.  or  tai  ani  doKmieard  ^Oiad 

On  thmt  teho  tluad  Moic  and  ga:ed  abate — 

I  SUed  it :  in  the  tenire  framed  a  hall ; 

OentnU  in  that,  a  tbruae ;  and  for  the  light. 

FuTffnl  miqhtij  hammrri  thai  thould  rite  andfali 

On  'thnliA  Torkt  oj  g*a7u«  and  of  fint. 

Worked  bv  a  tormU,  Jot  whoMwuwM  in™. 

,4  efcwB*  /  hwwA    And  )«T.  lis  G*4  «««.««.    ^^^^ 
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Miitl  $hoiMry  9paTlcM  and  mecAhea  of  hrood  §M  fire 
His  Ions  repotiy  lulled  by  the  tounds  he  loved  : 
Or^  ccatiny  hack  the  hammer-heads  till  they  choked 
The  toaUf's  eouras,  et^y,  if  so  he  wished. 
Midnight  tremendous,  silence,  and  iron  sleep. 

The  description  of  the  Hell  in  **  Paradise  Lost"  is  altogether 
inferior  in  graphic  effect,  in  originality,  in  expreesibn,  in  the  true 
imagination — to  these  magnificent — to  these  unparalleled  passages. 
For  this  assertion  there  are  tens  of  thousands  who  will  condemn 
us  as  heretical ;  but  there  are  a  **  chosen  few"  who  will  feel,  in 
their  innoost  souls,  the  simple  truth  of  the  assertion.  The  former 
class  would  at  least  be  silent,  could  they  form  even  a  remote  con- 
ception of  that  contempt  with  which  we  hearken  to  their  conven- 
tional jargon. 

We  have  room  for  no  further  extracts  of  length  ;  but  we  refer 
the  reader  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  copy  of 
**  Orion,"  to  a  passage  at  page  22,  commencing 

One  day  at  noontide,  when  the  chase  was  done. 

It  is  descriptive  of  a  group  of  lolling  hounds,  intermingled  with 

tylvans,  fewns,  nymphs,  and  oceanides.     We  refer  him   also  to 

jpage  25,  where  Orion,  enamored  of  the  naked  beauty  of  Artemis, 

Ib  repulsed  and  frozen  by  her  dignity.     These  lines  end  thus  : 

And  ere  the  last  collected  shape  he  saw 
Of  Artemis,  dispersing  fa^i  amid 
Dense  vapory  ciouds,  the  aching  wintrineas 
Had  risen  to  his  teeth,  and  fixed  his  eyes^ 
Like  glistening  stones  in  the  congealing  air. 

We  refer,  especially,  too,  to  the  description  of  Love,  at  page  29 ; 
to  that  of  a  Bacchanalian  orgie,  at  page  34  ;  to  that  of  drought 
succeeded  by  rain,  at  page  ?0  ;  and  to  that  of  the  palace  of  Eos, 
at  page  104. 

Mr.  Home  has  a  very  peculiar  and  very  delightful  faculty  of 
enforcing,  or  giving  vitality  to  a  picture,  by  some  one  vivid  and 
intensely  characteristic  point  or  touch.  He  seizes  the  most  salient 
feature  of  his  theme,  and  makes  this  feature  convey  the  whole. 
The  combined  naivetS  and  picturesqueness  of  some  of  the  pas- 
sages thus  enforced,  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  For  ex- 
ample : 

The  archers  soon 
With  bow-arm  forward  tkrust,  on  all  ndes  twiD^Stti 
Arxad,  shove,  below. 
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Now,  it  is  this  thrusting  fenmd  of  the  bowHvm  wUA  i 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  action  of  a  nuns  of  arcbers.  Again :  I 
ergon  and  his  friends  cndeaTor  to  peniiade  Akinetoa  to  bs 
Observe  the  silent  refosal  of  Akinetoa — the  paeoliar  pa»m 
of  his  action — ^if  we  may  be  permitted  th/  parados. 

«  Rise,  therefore.  Akbeto^  them  art  king;* 
80  ■ayiQg,  in  hit  band  he  plaosd  a  spear. 
jAm  thfUffh  lunnmt  tf  toail   tiifv  ttntt  tui^ttMm 
Flatly  tkt  Umg  §p9arfiU  tywa  CAtf  yroMid 

Here  again :  Merope  departs  from  Chioa  in  a  ahip. 

And,  SI  it  ipad  slang,  die  dossly  passed 

11m  lidk  fflobsB  of  iMor  boiom  on  the  side 

O'er  whiob  die  bent  wiHi  those  Uadc  eje^  and  gaasd 

Into  the  lea  tkatJUd  bemeafk  ktr/a 


The  fleeing  of  the  sea  beneath  the  &ce  of  one  who  gam 
it  from  a  ship's  side,  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  action — of  thi 
ject.    It  is  that  which  chiefly  impresses  the  gaier. 

We  conclude  with  some  brief  quotations  at  random^  whie 
shall  not  pause  to  classify.  Their  merits  need  no  demonstr 
They  gleam  with  the  purest  imagination.  They  abound  h 
turesqueness — force — happily  chosen  epithets,  each  in  iti 
picture.     They  are  redolent  of  all  for  which  a  poet  will  ti 


poem. 


—  her  silyer  sandals  glanc'd  i'  the  rays^ 
As  doth  a  lizard  playing  on  a  hill. 
And  on  the  spot  where  she  that  instant  stood 
Naught  but  tiie  bent  and  quivering  grass 


Abo7«  the  Isle  of  Chios,  night  by  nighty 

The  clear  moon  lingered  ever  on  her  ooorse 

CoTering  the  forest  foliage,  where  it  swept 

In  its  unbroken  breadth  along  the  slopes, 

With  placid  silver ;  ociging  leaf  and  trunk 

Where  gloom  clung  deep  around ;  but  chiefly  aooglit 

With  melancholy  splenaor  to  illume 

The  dark-mouthed  cavern*  where  Orion  lay. 

Dreaming  among  hie  kinemtn. 

The  ocean  realm  below,  and  all  its  caves 
And  bristling  vegetation,  plant  and  flower. 
And  forests  in  their  dense  petrific  shade 
Where  the  tides  moan  for  deep  that  never 

A  fawn,  who  on  a  quiet  green  knoll  sat 
Somewhat  apart>  sang  a  melodious  ode, 
Ifode  ricK  h^  K<Knniome%  o^  IvldAnt  ifcTVMg%. 
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AvtiroM  anted  a  mtp,  with  inteot^ 
Despite  his  wiithiog  freaks  aod  furious  faoe, 
To  dash  him  on  a  gong,  but  tliat  amidst 
Hm  struggling  mass  Eooolyon  thriiat  a  pine, 
Heary  aod  Uaok  as  Charou's  ferrying  pole, 
0*er  which  thej,  like  a  bursting  billou},  fell. . 


then  round  the  blaze. 


Their  shadowi  brandiskinff  afar  and  athwart^ 
Orer  the  level  space  and  up  the  hills, 
Six  giants  held  portentous  dance.. . . . 

his  safe  return 

To  corporal  sense,  by  shaking  off  these  nets 
Of  moonbeams  from  his  souL. . . . 

old  memories 

Slumbrously  hung  above  the  purple  line 
Of  distance,  to  the  East,  while  odorously 
Qlistened  the  teardrops  of  a  new  fall'n  shower.. . . « 

Sing  on! 
Sing  on,  great  tempest  I  in  the  darkness  sing ! 
Thy  macmess  is  a  music  that  brings  calm 
Into  my  central  soul ;  and  from  its  waves. 
That  now  with  joy  begin  to  heave  and  gush, 
The  burning  image  of  all  life's  desire, 
like  an  absorbing,  fire  breathed,  phantom  god. 
Rises  and  floats !  here  touching  on  the  foam. 
There  hovering  o*er  it ;  ascendina  swift 
StoTward^  then  swooping  dotm  the  hemisphere 
Upon  the  lengthening  javelin* of  the  blast  /. . . 

Now  a  sound  we  heard. 
Like  to  some  well-known  voice  in  prayer ;  and  next 
An  iron  dang  tJuU  seemed  to  breax  great  bonds 
Beneath  the  earth,  shook  us  to  conscious  life 

It  is  Oblivion  I    In  his  hand — though  naught 
Knows  he  of  this — a  dusky  purple  flower 
Droops  over  its  tall  stom. .  Again  I  ah  see  I 
He  wanders  into  mist  and  now  is  lost ! — 
Within  his  brain  what  lovely  realms  of  death 
Are  pictured,  and  what  knowledge  through  the  doors 
Of  his  forgetfulneu  of  all  the  earth 
A  path  may  gain  f 

But  we  are  positively  forced  to  conclude.  It  was  our  design 
to  give  "  Orion  "  a  careful  and  methodiciil  analysis — thus  to  bring 
dearly  forth  its  multitudinous  beauties  to  the  eye  of  the  American 
public  Our  limits  have  constrained  us  to  treat  it  in  an  imperfect 
and  cursory  manner.  We  have  had  to  content  ourselves  chiefly 
with  assertion,  where  our  original  purpose  was  to  d^mo\i*&Vc^\^% 
VTe  have  left  unsaid  a  hundred  things  wbict  a  'wd\-^;cwctkftA\  ^^r 
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thuiiasm  would  have  prompUid  us  to  say.  One  thing  howerw, 
we  must  and  will  say,  in  conclusion.  "  Orion  "  will  be  ndmitwd, 
by  every  man  of  genius,  to  be  one  of  the  noblest,  if  not  the  retr 
noblest  poetical  work  of  the  age.  Its  delects  are  triviU  and  con- 
venUon^ — its  beauties  intrinsic  and  tuprenu. 


THOMAS   BABINGTON    MACArLAY.' 

Macadlav  liBB  obtained  a  reputation  which,  although  deterrtd- 
ly  great,  is  yet  in  a  ramnrkable  measure  undeserved.  The  fc* 
who  regard  him  merely  as  a  terse,  forcible  and  logical  writer,  hi; 
of  thought,  and  abounding  in  original  views,  on«Q  sagacious  vd 
never  otherwise  than  admirably  expressed — appear  to  us  predwij 
in  the  right.  The  many  who  look  upon  bim  as  not  only  all  thi^ 
but  as  a  comprehensive  and  profound  thinker,  little  pron«  to  etnt, 
err  essenUally  themselves.  The  source  of  the  general  mistake  h» 
in  a  very  singular  conaiderntion — yet  in  one  opon  which  we  do  sol 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  u  word  of  commit.  We  allude  » 
B  tendency  in  the  public  mind  towards  logic  for  logic's  uk4 — ■ 
liability  to  confound  the  vehicle  with  the  conveyed — an  aptituJs 
to  be  BO  dazzled  by  the  luminousness  with  which  an  idea  it«t 
forth,  as  to  mistake  it  for  the  luminousness  of  the  idea  iteelf.  Tta 
error  is  one  exactly  analogous  with  that  which  leads  tho  immatnn 
poet  to  think  himself  anblime  wherever  he  is  obscure,  because  ob- 
Murity  is  a  source  of  the  sublime — thus  confounding  obscurity  of 
expression  with  the  expression  of  obscurity.  Id  the  case  <f 
Macaulay — and  we  may  say,  m  paisant,  of  our  own  Channing— 
we  assent  to  what  he  says,  too  oftfin  because  we  so  very  clearlf 
understand  what  it  is  that  he  intenils  to  say.  Compreli«iidb>g 
vividly  the  points  and  the  sequence  of  his  argument,  we  fiu^ 
that  we  are  concurring  in  the  argument  itself.  It  is  not  e*Rf 
mind  which  is  at  once  able  to  analyze  the  satisfaction  it  reoetm 

•  "  Critical  and  MiBcellanaoue  Eauays."  By  T.  Babinjjton  Macaulay.  ^ 
jwyi  Hart:  Philiule\pbiB. 
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from  iiidi  Eb8i^  as  we  see  here.  If  it  were  merely  beauty  of 
gljle  for  which  they  were  distinguished — ^if  they  were  remarkable 
only  for  rhetorical  flourishes — we  would  not  be  apt  to  estimate 
Umm  flourishes  at  more  than  their  due  value.  We  would  not 
wgree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  essayist  on '  account  of  the  ele- 
gance with  which  they  were  urged.  On  the  contrary,  we  would 
be  inclined  to  disbelief.  But  when  all  ornament  save  that  of  sim- 
plidty  is  disclaimed — when  we  are  attacked  by  precision  of  lan- 
guage, by  perfect  accuracy  of  expression,  by  directness  and  single- 
iMsa  of  thought,  and  above  all  by  a  logic  the  most  rigorously 
dose  and  consequential — ^it  is  hardly  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
nine  of  as  out  of  ten  are  content  to  rest  in  the  gradflcation  thus 
veoeived  as  in  the  gratification  of  absolute  truth. 

Of  the  terseness  and  simple  vigor,  of  Macaulay's  style  it  is  un- 
aeoessar^  a>  point  out  instances.  Every  one  will  acknowledge  his 
merits  CD  this  score.  His  exceeding  closeness  of  logic,  however, 
is  more  especially  remarkable.  With  this  he  suffers  nothing  to 
interfere.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sentence  in  which,  to  preserve 
entire  the  chain  of  his  argument — to  leave  no  minute  gap  which 
ike  reader  might  have  to  fill  up  with  thought — ^he  runs  into  most 
UDvsual  tautology. 

*'  The  books  and  traditions  of  a  sect  may  contain,  mingled  with 
propositions  strictly  theological,  other  propositions,  purporting  to 
rest  on  the  same  authority,  which  relate  to  physics.  If  new  dis- 
ooveries  should  throw  discredit  on  the  physical  propositions,  the 
theological  propositions,  unless  they  can  be  separated  from  the 
physical  propositions,  will  share  in  their  discredit" 

These  things  are  very  well  in  their  way ;  but  it  is  indeed  ques- 
tionable whether  they  do  not  appertain  rather  to  the  trickeiy  of 
thought's  vehicle,  than  to  thought  itself — rather  to  reason's  shadow 
than  to  reason.  Truth,  for  truth's  sake,  is  seldom  so  enforced.  It 
li  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  style  of  the  profound  thinker 
la  never  closely  logical.  Here  we  might  instance  George  Combe 
—than  whom  a  more  candid  reasoner  never,  perhaps,  wrote  or 
•poke — than  whom  a  more  complete  antipode  to  Babington  Ma- 
caulay  there  certainly  never  existed.  The  former  reasons  to  dis- 
eorer  the  true.  The  latter  argues  to  convince  the  worlds  and^  v^ 
targmng,  not  anfrequeDtly  surprises  himaelt  mU>  qohtvc&oxl.  ^^^*9i^DAk 
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Combe  appears  to  Macau  lay  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  nr. 
What  MacAulay  is  thought  of  by  Combe  we  can  understand  m 
well.  TIic  man  w^ho  looks  at  an  argument  in  itts  deUula  iloi^ 
will  not  fail  to  be  misled  by  the  one ;  while  he  who  keeps  steadOr 
in  view  the  rfenet^lity  of  a  thesis  will  nlways  at  least  approunute 
the  truth  under  guidance  of  the  other. 

Macaulay's  t<;udcncy — and  the  tendency  of  mere  logic  in  geM- 
ral — to  concentrate  force  upon  minutiae,  at  the  expense  of  i  n^ 
ject  as  a  whole,  is  well  -  instanced  in  an  article  (in  the  ▼olmM 
now  before  us)  on  Ranke^  History  of  Uie  Popes.  This  article  k 
called  a  review — possibly  because  it  is  anything  else — as  ivmi 
lucus  a  non  lucendo.  In  fact  it  is  nothing  more  than  ai)eautifbb 
written  treatise  on  the  main  theme  of  Ranke  himself;  the  whole 
matter  of  the  treatise  being  deduced  from  the  History.  In  iIh 
way  of  criticism  there  is  nothing  worth  the  name.  The  strength 
of  the  essayist  is  put  forth  to  account  for  the  progress  of  Roma- 
ism  by  maintaining  that  divinity  is  not  a  progressive  science.  Tu 
enigmas,  says  he  in  substance,  which  perplex  the  natural  theol^ 
gian  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  while  the  Bible,  where  alone  »j 
are  to  seek  revealed  truth,  has  alwavs  been  what  it  is. 

The  manner  in  which  those  two  proj)ositions  are  set  forth, isi 
model  for  the  logician  and  for  the  student  of  belles  let  (res — ^yet  tb< 
error  into  which  the  evssayist  has  rushed  headlong,  is  egreijioa. 
He  attempts  to  deceive  his  readers,  or  has  doc^iived  himseltlf 
confounding:  the  nature  of  that  proof  from  which  we  reason  of  lb* 
concerns  of  earth,  considtTod  as  man's  habitation,  and  the  naUR 
of  that  evidence  iVoni  which  we  reason  of  the  same  earth  rt-gard* 
ed  as  a  unit  of  that  vast  wliol<\  the  univei*so.  In  the  former  c» 
ihii  data  bt'ing  palpable,  the  proof  is  direct:  in  the  latter  it  ii 
purelv  analogical.  Were  the  indications  we  derive  from  sdeca, 
of  the  nature  and  dcsii^ns  of  Deity,  and  th«'nce,  by  inference,  of 
man*s  destiny — w^re  thes«^  in<lications  proof  direct,  no  advanct i 
science  would  stniii^tlM^n  them — for,  as  our  author  truly  obsen'es, 
**  nothing  could  be  added  to  the  force  of  the  argument  which  tix 
mind  tinds  in  ev».'rv  bea-^t,  bird,  or  tlower" — but  as  these  indio- 
tions  are  ri<^idlv  anal<.»Lcical,  every  stej>  in  human  knowledge- 
tjvery  astronomical  discovery,  for  instance — throws  additional  ligiit 
upon  the  august  subject,  bj/  extending  'he  range  of  analogy.   B* 
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know  no  more  to-daj  of  the  nature  of  Deity — of  its  purpoeei 
thus  of  man  himself — than  we  did  even  a  dozen  years  ago 
-^18  a  proposition  disgrace(ully  ahsurd ;  and  of  this  any  astrono- 
aaer  could  assure  Mr.  Macaulay.  Indeed,  to  our  own  mind,  tho 
<m/y  irrefutable  argument  in  support  of  the  soul's  immortality — 
or,  rather,  the  only  conclusive  proof  of  man's  alternate  dissolution 
mnd  re-jnvenesoence  ad  infinitum — is  to  be  found  in  analogies  de- 
duced from  the  modem  established  theory  of  the  nebular  cos- 
mogony.* Mr.  Macaulay,  in  short,  has  forgotten  that  he  fre- 
quently forgets,  or  neglects, — the  very  gist  of  his  subject.  He 
haa  forgotten  that  analogical  evidence  cannot,  at  all  time,  be  dis- 
coursed of  as  if  identical  with  proof  direct.  Throughout  the 
wliole  of  his  treatise  he  has  made  no  distinction  whatever.' 


CHARLES  LEVER.* 

Thx  first  point  to  be  observed  in  the  consideration  of  "  Charles 
OValley"  is  the  great  popularity  of  the  work.  We  believe  that 
in  this -respect  it  has  surpassed  even  the  inimitable  compositions 
of  Mr.  Dickens.  At  all  events  it  has  met  with  a  most  extensive 
•ale ;  and,  although  the  graver  journals  have  avoided  its  discus- 
mon,  the  ephemeral  press  has  been  nearly  if  not  quite  unanimous 
in  its  praise.  To  be  sure  the  commendation,  although  unqualified, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  abounded  in  specification,  or  to  have  been, 
in  any  regard,  of  a  satisfactory  character  to  one  seeking  precise 
ideas  on  the  topic  of  the  book's  particular  merit.  It  appears  to  us,  in 
fiict,  that  the  cabalistical  words  **  fun"  ^*  rollicking"  and  '^  devil- 
maj-care,"  if  indeed  words  they  be,  have  been  made  to  stand  in  good 
alead  of  all  critical  comment  In  the  case  of  the  work  now  under 
review.     We  first  saw  these  dexterous  expressions  in  a  fly-leaf  of 

*  This  cosmogony  demon^tralea  that  all  existing  bodies  in  the  luiiTWW 
■re  formed  of  a  nebular  matter,  a  rare  ethereal  medium,  pervading  space — 
shows  the  mode  and  laws  of  fom^ation — and  proves  that  all  things  are  in  i 
perpetual  state  of  progress — thp*  nothing  in  nature  is  perfected. 

f  Chariei  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Praflfoon.  By  Harry  Lorrequer.  With  For 
ty  lUostratiooB  by  Phis.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Carey  4  Gsolv  WiSat 
dd^ilikk 
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"OpuQBB  of  the  Freu"  appended  to  Uu  renowiwd  "  Enry Ii» 
leqaer^  by  his  pubHiher  in  DubKn.  Tlietloa  tnasBMid,  itt 
wntplweiit  «cho,  from  oritio  to  critic,  throngfa  daily,  ■  iiillj  ^ 
mtwthly  jottKDals  without  number,  th«7  hare  eome  atlngfe  b 
fonn  ■  pendant  and  a  portion  of  onr  anthor'a  oekbritf — Trnini 
to  b«  T^aidad  aa  gofBoient  reipooM  to  th«  few  igaoranuan,  fl^ 
otwiinato  aa  ignorant,  and  fool-hardj'  aa  obatiiiat«,-'mitara  tO}» 
ponnd  •  qnnUon  or  two  aboat  the  tnia  cladma  of  "  Hanj  Lti» 
qner"  or  the  jostioe  of  the  pretentiona  of  **  Cbarle*  CHaBqr* 

W«  ahall  Hot  insult  our  readers  l;^  auppoaing  0117  ooe  of  fl« 
snaware  of  the  fact,  that  a  book  maj  be  eren  exoeedmglf  f^ 
tar  witbost  any  legilJmat«  literary  merit.  Thia  fiuteanbapnn 
by  nnmerom  examples  whidi,  now  and  hero,  it  wiU  be  man* 
•aty  and  perhaps  indecorous  to  mention.  The  dogma,  tlM,  1 
absurdly  &k«,  that  the  popularity  of  a  work  ia  primA  fam  m 
dence  of  its  ciceUence  in  tome  reapeatn ;  that  la  to  aay,  tbs  ia^ 
ma  is  false  if  we  confine  the  meaning  of  ezoeltenoe  (w  ben  i 
conrae  it  miut  be  confined)  to  excellence  in  a  literary  same,  lli 
truth  is,  that  ibe  popularity  of  n  book  is  prind  Jiuie  eridena^ 
just  the  converse  of  tbo  pVopositioti — it  is  evidence  of  the  boot'i 
demtrit,  inasmuch  as  it  i>bows  a  "stooping  to  conquer" — imcaad 
at  it  shows  that  the  author  has  dealt  largely,  if  not  altogetlur,a 
matters  whicli  arc  susceptible  of  ^preciation  by  tbe  mass  of  maddil 
— by  uneducated  thought — by  uncultivated  taat«,  by  unrefioedai 
unguided  passion.  So  long  as  the  world  retains  its  present  pmil^ 
civlization,  so  long  will  it  be  almost  an  axiom  that  noes  tensirelypif- 
u^r  book,  intherigbt  application  of  the  term,  can  be  a  work  of  lU 
merit,  lu  rtgards  thost  jmrtieutarii  of  the  viort  which  arepopmi. 
A  book  may  be  readily  sold,  may  be  universally  read,  forthesd^td 
Bomehalfortwj-lliirdBof  its  matter,  which  half  ortwo-thirdsnu^bi 
susceptible  of  pojiular  njipreciiitioti,  while  the  one-balf  or  «§>- 
third  remain  in;..'  may  lie  the  delight  of  the  highest  intellect  ni 
geniua,  and  absolute  eaviare  to  the  rabble.  And  just  as 
Omtu  lulu  puTuhiM  I/Hi  mitaiil  utile  JuUi, 

BO  wiU  the  wri  tor  of  fiction,  who  looloi  most  sagaciously  to  bis  owl* 
Uregt,  combine  alt  votes  by  interroingling  with  bis  IofUereffi>rtaioii 
amount  of  Ie>w  ethereal  matter  as  will  |^ve  general  comuicj  toki 
oompoeition.     And  here  we  ahall  be  pardoned  for  quoting  torn 
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obaerrationB  of  the  English  artist,  H.  Howard.    Speaking  of  tmi- 

iaiion,  he  says : 

The  pleasare  that  results  fixHn  it,  even  when  employed  upon  the  most  or- 
dinaiT  materials,  will  always  render  that  property  of  onr  art  the  most  at* 
tractiVe  with  the  majority,  because  it  may  oe  enjoyed  with  the  least  men- 
tal exertion.  Ail  men  are  in  some  degree  judges  of  it  The  cobbler  in  his 
own  line  may  criticise  Apelles ;  and  popular  opinioa^  are  nerer  to  be  wholly 
disregarded  concerning  tnat  which  i-i  lUidresseo  to  the  public^ — who,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent^  are  generally  right ;  although  as  the  language  of  the  refined  can 
nerer  be  intelligible  to  the  uneducated,  so  the  higher  stpes  of  art  can  nerer 
be  acceptable  to  the  multitude.  In  proportion  as  a  work  rises  in  the  scale 
of  intellect,  it  must  necessarily  become  umited  in  the  niunber  of  its  admirers. 
For  this  reason  the  judicious  artist,  eyen  m  his  loftiest  efforts,  will  endeayor 
to  intnidaoe  some  of  those  qualities  whidi  are  interesting  to  all,  as  a  pass- 
port for  those  of  a  more  intellectual  character. 

And  these  remarks  upon  painting — remarks  which  are  mere 
truisms  in  themselves — embody  nearly  the  whole  rationale  of  the 
topic  now  under  discussion.  It  may  he  added,  however,  that  the 
skill  with  which  the  author  addresses  the  lower  taste  of  the  pop- 
ulace, is  often  a  source  of  pleasure,  because  of  admiration,  to  a 
taste  higher  and  more  refined,  and  may  be  made  a  point  of  com- 
ment and  of  commendation  by  the  critic 

In  our  review  of  "  Bamaby  Rudge,"  we  were  prevent- 
ed, through  want  of  space,  from  showing  how  Mr.  Dickens 
had  so  well  succeeded  in  uniting  all  sufifrages.  What  we  have 
just  said,  however,  will  suffice  upon  this  point  While  he  has 
appealed,  in  innumerable  regards,  to  the  most  exalted  intellect, 
he  has  meanwhile  invariably  touched  a  certain  string  whose  vibra- 
tions are  omni-prcvalent  We  allude  to  his  powers  of  imitaticn 
— r-that  species  of  imitation  to  which  Mr.  Howard  has  reference — 
the  faithful  depicting  of  what  is  called  still-life,  and  particuUrlj 
of  character  in  humble  condition.  It  is  his  close  observation  and 
imitation  of  nature  here  which  have  rendered  him  popular,  while 
his  higher  qualities,  with  the  ingenuity  evinced  in  addressing  the 
general  taste,  have  secured  him  the  good  word  of  the  informed 
and  intellectual. 

But  this  i»  an  important  point  upon  which  we  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinctly underntood.  We  wish  here  to  record  our  positive  dissent 
(be  that  dissent  worth  what  it  may)  from  a  veiy  usual  opinion — 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  done  justice  to  his  own  genioa 
— ^that  any  man  ever  failed  to  do  grievous  wroug  \a  \iVk  'qhtl  ^gb- 

jajas—in  Mppealing  to  the  popular  judfftneiii  at  all.     Km 

Vol,  III.'-)o 
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of  pconniarj  policj  alone,  it  aaj  mh  appml  debnilln   Mn 
tpeiik,  of  oourae,  in  relation  to  bmo— in  regard  to  tlui 


ipwUdi  llw  traa  apMt  own 


To  looni  dellig^  aad  liv«  Uorioua  da^ 

Tliat  a  perfumo  thould  be  fonnd  bj  any  ^  traa  apirit*  ia  ii 
incenae  of  mere  popular  applanae,  ia,  to  our  own  appteheam  t 
kaat,  a  thing  inooncai?able,  inappredmble, — m  paradoat  wldflk||iK 
the  lie  onto  itaelf-— a  myiteiy  more  prolbnnd  than  the  ini  if 
Bemocritui.  Mr.  Dicfcena  haa  no  more  bnainoaa  with  tha  nUh 
than  a  aeraph  with  a  cAqpMNi  d»  6mc  What'aHeeabatokiB* 
he  to  Hecuba  t  What  ia  he  to  Jaoqnei  Bonhomme*  or  Jae^ 
Bonhomme  tohim  I    The  higher  gemoa'  u  a  rare  gift  and  dMn 

Q  *r«XXea«  n  9nn  fwiMnic,  h  /up  lAf,  /uy«f  mn^ ^not  tO  all   nWD  ApA 

ahowshimself;  AeiBolontf^nflolwhobeholdahim.f  Andhii|^ 
neashaa  its  ofltoe  God-aaaigned.  But  that  oflfee  ia  not  alowooooafr 
nion  with  low/or  eren  with  ordinarj  intellect  Tlie  holy — the  d» 
triespark  of  genius  is  ihe  medium  of  interoonrae  between  the  aob 
and  more  noble  mind.  For  lesser  purposes  there  are  humbler  agok 
There  are  puppets  enough,  able  enough,  willing  enough,  to  ]» 
form  in  literature  the  little  things  to  which  we  have  had  rdma 
For  one  Fouqu6  there  are  fifty  Moli^res.  For  one  Angelo  tkae 
are  ^ve  hundred  Jan  Steens.  For  one  Dickena  there  are  fire  id- 
lion  SmoIIetA,  Fieldings,  Marrjatta,  Arthurs,  Cocktons,  Bogloa 
and  Frogtons. 

It  is,  in  brief,  the  duty  of  all  whom  drcumstanoea  liafs  U 
into  criticism — it  is,  at  least,  a  duty  from  which  toe  individodlf 
shall  never  shrink — to  uphold  the  true  dignitj  of  genius,  to  oqB' 
bat  its  degradation,  to  plead  for  the  exercise  of  its  powen  a 
those  bright  fields  which  are  its  legitimate  and  peculiar  prorine^ 
and  which  for  it  alone  lie  gloriously  outspread. 

But  to  return  to  'Charles  CMaJley,**  and  its  popularity.  W« 
have  endeavored  to  ^aow  that  this  latter  must  not  be  consideni 
in  any  degree  as  the  measure  of  its  merit,  but  ahould  rmthff  h 
understood  as  indicjiting  a  deficiency  in  this  respect,  when  we  lav 
in  mind,  as  we  should  do,  the  highest  aims  of  intellect  in  fidka' 

*  Nickname  for  the  populace  io  the  "^iddiff  ages. 
\  Oa\Vuna«^\>»— Hymv  io  A^poUo 
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A  sfight  ezanriiuition  of  the  work,  (for  in  truth  it  is  worth  nc 
more,)  will  sustain  us  in  what  we  have  said.  The  plot  is  ezceed- 
inglj  meagre.  Charlea  O'Mallej,  the  hero,  is  a  young  orphan 
Irishman,  living  in  Galwaj  county,  Ireland,  in  the  house  of  his  unde 
Godfrey,  to  whose  sadly  encumbered  estates  the  youth  is  heir  appa- 
Tent  and  presumptive.  He  becomes  enamoured,  while  on  a  visit  to  a 
neighbor,  of  Miss  Lucy  Dashwood,  and  finds  a  rival  in  a  Captain 
Hammersley.  Some  words  carelessly  spoken  by  Lucy,  inspire  him 
with  a  desire  for  military  renown.  After  sojourning,  therefore,  for 
m  brief  period,  at  Dublin  University,  he  obtains  a  commission  and 
proceeds  to  the  peninsula,  with  the  British  army  under  Welling- 
ton. Here  he  distinguishes  himself;  is  promoted ;  and  meets  fre- 
quently with  Miss  Dashwood,  whom  obstinately,  and  in  spite  of 
tiie  lady's  own  acknowledgment  of  love  for  himself,  he  supposes 
in  love  with  Hammersley.  Upon  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
he  returns  home;  finds  his  uncle,  of  course, ^u^^  dead;  and  sells 
his  commission  to  disencumber  the  estate.  Presently  Napoleon 
caeapea  from  Elba,  and  our  hero,  obtaining  a  staff  appointment 
under  Picton,  returns  to  the  Peninsuhi,  is  present  at  Waterloo, 
(where  Hammersley  is  killed)  saves  the  life  of  Lucy's  father  for 
the  second  time,  as  he  has  already  twice  saved  that  of  Lucy  herself; 
is  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  the  latter;  and  making  his  way  back 
to  O'Malley  Castle,  **  lives  happily  all  the  rest  of  his  days.'* 

In  and  about  this  plot  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  there  are  more 
absurdities  than  we  have  patience  to  enumerate.  The  author,  or 
narrator,  for  examj>le,  is  supposed  to  be  Harry  Lorrequer  as  far  as 
tbfe  end  of  the  preface,  which  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best  por- 
tions of  the  book.  O'Malley  then  telU  his  own  story.  But  the 
publishing  oflSce  of  the  **  Dublin  University  Magazine"  (in  which 
the  narrative  originally  appeared)  having  been  burned  down, 
there  ensues  a  sad  confusion  of  identity  between  O'Malley  and 
Lorrequer,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  for  the  nonce,  to  say  which  is 
which.  In  the  want  of  copy  consequent  upon  the  disaster, 
James,  the  novelist,  comes  in  to  the  relief  of  Lorrequer,  or  per- 
haps of  O'Malley,  with  one  of  the  flattest  and  most  irrelevant  of 
love-tales.  Meantime,  in  the  story  proper  are  repetitions  without 
end.  We  have  already  said  that  the  hero  saves  the  UJe  of  h^a 
mutreu  twice,  and  of  her  father  twice.     Bui  noV.  coTkXfcTiV  ^^ 


ftriidiy  mpncM^  iki  mm$  Wff—<w«  <h«f  m  to  «f,  ly^«Him 
lut  hone,  in  each  inttanoe,  to  perfbrm  a  MaachMiiwi  wdejan^  t 
the  moment  when  a  epring  fbrwvd  would  liaira.  infdM  la 
upon  his  beloved  And  then  we  have  one  uaeiidingi  andeiU^ 
•oeoesBion  of  jnnketingHi  in  whidi  *^  devilled  IddBeys**  aeiMt 
bj  anj  accident  foond  wanting.  Hie  niKitioii  and 
with  which  the  author  diaeilMea  what  he  chooeaa  to 
'^deYilied  kidneys  **  are  indeed  edifying,  to  say  no  mom.  Ik 
truth  isy  that  drinking,  telling  aneodotesp  aad  deTOwing  "dmld 
kidneys"  may  be  considered  m  the  sum  total,  as  the  tktm  sf.ii 
book.  Never  in  the  whole  eoiuse  of  Ua  evaDtfid  Ufe,  doei  Ik 
O'Malley  get  **  two  or  three  assembled  togedMr"  without  ssdi^ 
them  forthwith  to  a  taUe,  and  plaaing  befixie  them  a  doaaa  4 
wine  and  a  dish  of  ^devilled  kidneys."  Thin  aooompBihsd,  ti 
parties  b^n  what  seems  to  be  the  bnainesa  of  the  aathor*8  w^ 
ence — the  narration  of  unusually  hroad  taJUm — ^like  thoae  of  Ik 
Southdown  mutton.  And  here,  in  fiK^  we  have  the  pksk  of  Ai 
wliple  work  of  which  the  *'  United  Service  Gasette*'  has  Im 
pleased  to  vow  it  ''  would  rather  be  the  author  than  of  aD  At 
'  Pickwicks'  and  '  Nicklebys'  in  the  world*^ — a  sentiment  whiokvi 
really  blush  to  say  has  been  echoed  by  many  respectable  meisWi 
of  our  own  press.  The  general  plot  or  narrative  is  a  mere  tkmi 
upon  which  after-dinner  anecdotes,  some  good,  some  bad,  aom 
utterly  worthless,  and  not  one  trtdy  original^  are  strung  withsM 
as  much  metb(^d,  and  about  half  as  much  dexterity,  as  vem 
ragged  urchins  employ  in  stringing  the  kernels  of  nuts. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  convey  to  one  who  haa  not  a* 
amined  this  production  for  himself,  any  idea  of  the  ezoee&|[^ 
rough,  clumsy,  and  inartistical  manner  in  which  even  thisUi 
conception  is  carried  out.  Tlie  stories  are  absolutely  dragged  ii 
by  the  ears.  So  far  from  finding  them  result  naturally  or  plsm 
biy  from  the  conversation  of  the  interlocutors,  even  the  blindot 
reader  may  perceive  the  author's  struggling  and  blundering  effort 
to  introduce  them.  It  is  rendered  quite  evident  that  th^  wm 
originally  *'  on  hand,"  and  that  "  O'Malley*'  haa  been  ooneoetod 
for  their  introduction.  Among  other  nidiseries  we  observe  thi 
silly  trick  of  whe\.V.\ii^«vY^cA\\i^^  d&W^.  The  conversation  overfti 
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"  tAAoeytT  b  brought,  for  example,  to  such  a  pass  that  one  of  the 
speakers  is  called  upon  for  a  story,  which  he  forthwith  declines 
for  any  reason,  or  for  none.  At  a  subsequent  **  broil"  he  is  again 
pressed,  and  again  refuses,  and  it  is  not  until  the  reader's  patience 
m  fiurlj  exhausted,  and  he  has  consigned  both  the  story  and  its 
author  to  Hades,  that  the  gentlemen  in  question  is  prevailed  upon 
to  discoafBe.  The  only  conceivable  result  of  this  fimfarronade 
is  the  ruin  of  the  tale  when  told,  through  exaggerating  anticipa- 
tion respecting  it 

The  anecdotes  thus  narrated  being  the  staple  of  the  book,  and 
the  awkward  manner  of  their  interlocution  having  been  pointed 
out,  it  but  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  anecdotes  are,  in  them- 
■elves,  and  what  is  the  merit  of  their  narration.  And  here,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  any  design  to  deprive  the  devil  of 
luB  due.  There  are  several  very  excellent  anecdotes  in  ^  Charles 
O'Malley"  very  cleverly  and  pungently  told.  Many  of  the  scenes 
in  which  Monsoon  figures  are  rich — less,  however,  from  the  scenes 
themselres  than  from  the  piquant,  but  by  no  means  original  cha- 
racter of  Monsoon — a  drunken,  maudlin,  dishonest  old  Major,  given 
to  communicativeness  and  mock  morality  over  his  cups,  and  not 
OTer  careful  in  detailing  adventures  which  tell  against  himself. 
One  or  two  of  the  college  pictures  are  unquestionably  good — but 
might  have  been  better.  In  general,  the  reader  is  made  to  feel 
that  fine  subjects  have  fallen  into  unskilful  hands.  By  way  of  in- 
stancing this  assertion,  and  at  the  same  time  of  conveying  an  idea 
of  the  tone  and  character  of  the  stories,  we  will  quote  one  of  the 
shortest,  and  assuredly  one  of  the  best 

*  Ah,  by-the-by,  liow*s  the  Major  P 

"Ohanmngly :  only  a  little  bit  in  a  scrape  just  now.  Sir  Arthur — Lord 
WeUingtoo,  I  mesn — had  him  up  for  his  feUows  being  caught  pillaging,  and 
gave  him  a  devil  of  a  rowing  a  lew  days  aga 

" '  Very  disorderly  corps  yours,  Major  O'Shanghnessy,'  said  the  general 
'more  men  up  for  punishment  than  any  regiment  in  the  service.' 

**  Shaugh  muttered  something,  but  his  voice  was  lost  in  a  loud  cock-a-doo 
doo-dqo,  that  some  bold  chanticleer  set  up  at  the  moment 

*  *  If  the  officers  do  their  duty,  Major  O'Shaughnessy,  these  acts  of  insnbor- 
dfaaatioo  do  not  occur* 

" '  Cock-anloo-doo-doo,'  was  the  reply.  Some  of  the  staff  focmd  it  hard  not 
to  laugh ;  but  the  general  went  on — 

* '  I^  therefore,  the  praetica  doea  not  cease,  111  draft  the  men  into  Weal 
India  regimenta" 

"'OiAm-doe^dofhdoor 
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■ '  Dwun  tlat  cock — nhere  i> 

'liken  wn  b  geiieni  look  si 
vtMB  •  tremendous  repstjtmi  o.  tbe  07       .  -      -1- 

coBt-po^et:  Ibii  .li  [i  I  linn  il liiiiil  Mijiii  lilnMiilf  in  theTTpmnliMrfli 

earft.  TlierawnanoBUiidJng  Ihis:  ererf  OM  btmt  oat  kito  ftpMj  «flM|h 
(v.;  aaijjcti  'WdliiigtmhunHirefflildiHitTaBBt.batliinwdawafMtflA 
toUmeelfMbe  went — ^Danuied  robben  evaj  mao  of  flum,"  wUckM 
vaMWte  from  Uie  Major's  puckat  doted  tbe  intervisT." 

Now  thii  it  an  ani^cdoto  at  wbich  every  one  will  laugh 
tthci  might  have  been  vaattj  heightened  bjr  pnUing  ■  fo 
of  grmn  moralitj  and  rcpiobation  of  tb«  condoot  of  bii  tncf| 
ioto  thfl  tnoatb  of  O'SbaugbDeaBy,  apon  whoae  cbantbti  if 
would  have  told  well.  The  code,  in  intorrupliiig  th«  thnad  nf  b 
diMOUiM,  would  thus  have  afforded  an  oxoelleot  cmntezt.  Vi 
hare  loarody  a  reader,  moreoTer,  who  will  fail  to  perodn  lit 
want  of  but  shown  in  dwelling  apoa  the  mirtk  which  tlu  m» 
date  oocasioned.  The  error  here  ii  preaaely  like  that  of  a  tm'i 
laughing  at  his  own  spoken  jokes.  Our  author  la  aniformlj  guilH 
of  this  iniatake.  He  has  an  absurd  ^shion,  also,  of  informiog  tk 
reader,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  his  anecdotes,  that,  howvn 
good  the  anecdote  mighi  be,  he  (the  reader)  cannot  enjoy  it  lolli 
fiill  extent  in  default  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  orallj  narratai 
He  has  no  business  to  say  anything  of  the  kind.  It  b  hisdotjli 
convey  the  mauner  not  Iiiss  than  the  matter  of  his  narrstives. 

But  we  mny  say  of  these  latter  that,  in  geDernl,  they  have  tbi 
air  of  being  remembered  rfttber  than  invented.  No  man  who  1» 
seen  much  of  the  rough  life  of  the  camp  will  fiul  to  recograi 
among  them  iii^ny  very  old  Bcquaintancee.  Some  of  them  an  ■ 
ancient  as  the  hills,  and  have  been,  time  oat  of  mind,  the  comnui 
property  of  the  bivonac.  They  have  been  narrated  orally  all  th 
world  over.  Tlie  chief  merit  of  the  writer  is,  that  he  has  been  llx 
first  to  collect  and  to  print  them.  It  is  observable,  in  bet,  tint  ib 
second  volume  of  the  work  ia  very  for  inferior  to  the  first.  Ill 
author  seems  to  have  exhausted  his  whole  hoardeil  store  ui  Ik 
beginning.  HU  conclusion  is  barren  indeed,  and  but  for  the  to- 
tori;Bl  details  (fur  which  he  has  no  claim  to  merit)  would  bei^ 
zially  prosy  and  dull.  JVote  Ikt  true  invmUon  ntvtr  Ktha^Oi  i^ 
itff.     It  ia  mere  c»a\.  vi-.d,  \^muKa  to  talk  at  the  poaufaili^  i 
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the  raalJj  imaginative  man's  "  writing  himself  out^  His  suul 
oat  derives  nourishment  from  the  streams  that  flow  therefrom. 
Aa  well  prate  ahout  the  aridity  of  the  eternal  ocean  <^  o«r<p  wa^rtf 
w&rm/t9u  So  long  as  the  universe  of  thought  shall  furnish  matter 
iar  novel  comhination,  so  long  will  the  spirit  of  true  genius  be 
original,  be  ezhaustless — be  itself. 

A  few  cursory  observations.  The  book  is  filled  to  overflowing 
with  songs  of  very  doubtful  excellence,  the  most  of  which  are  put 
faiio  the  mouth  of  Micky  Free,  an  arousing  Irish  servant  of  O'Mal- 
ky\  and  are  given  as  his  impromptu  efl'usions.  The  subject  of 
the  improvisos  is  always  the  matter  in  hand  at  the  moment  of 
eompoeidon.  The  author  evidently  prides  himself  upon  his  poetical 
powers,  about  which  the  less  we  say  the  better ;  but  if  anything 
were  wanting  to  assure  us  of  his  absurd  ignorance  and  inapprecia- 
tion  of  Art,  we  should  find  the  fullest  assurance  in  the  mode  in 
which  these  doggrel  verses  are  introduced. 

The  occasional  sentiment  with  which  the  volumes  are  intersper 
aed  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  skipping. 

Can  anybody  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  the  aflectation  of  the  word 
Vrnwoy  which  ia  made  the  heading  of  two  prefaces  ? 

That  portion  of  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  which 
gives  O'Malley's  experiences  while  a  prisoner,  and  in  close  juxta- 
position to  Napoleon,  bears  evident  traces  of  having  been  translated, 
and  very  literally  too,  from  a  French  manuscript. 

The  English  of  the  work  is  sometimes  even  amusing.  We  have 
continually,  for  example,  eai^  the  present,  fora^«,  the  perpect — page 
17.  At  page  16  we  have  this  delip^htful  sentence  :  *'  Captain  Ilam- 
mersley,  however,  ntvtr  took  further  notice  of  me,  but  continued  to 
recount,  for  the  amusement  of  those  ahout,  several  excellent  stories 
of  his  military  career,  which  I  confess  were  heard  with  every  test  of 
delight  by  all  save  me/'  At  page  857  we  have  some  sage  talk 
about  '^  the  entire  of  the  army ;"  and  at  page  368  the  accomplished 
OUalley  speaks  of  "  drawing  a  last  look  upon  his  sweetheart." 
These  things  arrest  our  attention  as  we  open  the  bpok  at  random.  It 
abounds  in  them,  and  in  vulgar-isms  even  much  worse  than  they. 

But  why  speak  of  vulgarisms  of  language  ?  There  is  a  disgust- 
ing vulgarism  of  thought  which  pervades  and  contaminates  this 
whole  production,  and  ^rom  which  a  deUcale  ox  \o^>f  xawA  "w^ 
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sbrink  aa  rrom  n  peatUcnd.  Not  ihe  least  repulsivo  inanifccUlioii 
of  this  leprosy  is  to  be  Touud  in  tha  autlior's  blind  and  grorpllin^ 
worship  of  mere  rnnk.  Of  the  Prince  Regent,  that  fifthyeompoond 
of  all  that  is  bestial — that  lautr-house  of  all  moral  corruptioti — ha 
Hcnipl«s  not  to  8p«iik  ia  tarms  of  the  grosaeoit  adula6on — saeerii^ 
at  Edmund  Burke  in  tlie  same  villanous  breath  in  which  he  eiloli 
the  talents,  the  graces  and  the  virlii^s  of  George  the  Fonnh '. 
That  any  man,  to-dny,  can  be  found  so  degraded  in  heart  s»  W 
style  this  reprobate,  "one  who,  in  everj  feeling  of  his  nnture,  Md 
in  every  feature  of  his  deportment  was  every  inch  a  prince"— ■» 
matter  for  grave  reflection  and  sorrowful  debate.  Th«  American, 
at  least,  who  shall  peruse  the  concluding  pngcs  of  the  book  dot 
under  review,  nnil  not  turn  in  disgust  from  the  base  aycophaacy 
which  infects  them,  is  unworthy  of  his  country  and  his  nanM 
But  the  truth  is,  that  a  gross  and  contracted  sonl  renders  itself 
unquestionably  manifest  in  almost  every  line  of  the  rompOMlioD. 
And  this — this  is  the  work,  in  respect  to  which  its  Author,  ^ing 
the  airs  of  intellect,  prates  about  his  "  hazard  ch«»k,"  lus  "sunbta 
eye,"  his  "  aching  and  tired  lieod,"  his  "  nights  of  toil,"  and 
(good  heavens)  his  "  days  of  thonglit !"  Tliat  the  thing  v  fop- 
iilar  we  grant — while  that  wo  cannot  deny  the  fact,  we  grisvo. 
But  the  career  of  true  tasle  is  onward — and  now  moves  mon  vigo- 
rously onward  than  ever — and  the  period,  perhaps,!*  not  bopelea*^  I 
distant,  when  in  decrying  the  mere  balderdash  of  such  malMB  J 
»  "  Charles  O'Malley,"  we  shall  do  leas  violence  to  the  feetingftl 
and  judgment  even  of  the  populace,  than,  we  much  fear,  )u>>4 
been  done  in  this  article. 


FRANCIS   MARRTATT. 

It  has  been  well  said  thnt  "  the  success  of  certain  works  mqf 
be  traced  to  sympathy  between  the  author's  mediocrity  of  Mwij 
and  mediocrity  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  public."  In 
ing  on  this  passage,  Mrs.  Gore,  herself  a  shrewd  philos^tlMi; 
observes  that,  whether  as  regards  men  or  l-ook*,  thew  exiata  m 
excellence  too  eicelleiit  for  general  favor.  To  "  make  a  hrt"- 
caplivAtc  the  public  eje,  ««,  oi  MBiet^\M\S™t  "^'^-a^  »  w 
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desp^e  of  merit— h  impossible  ;  but  the  **  hardest  hit"  is  seldom 
made,  indeed  we  may  say  never  made,  by  the  highest  merit. 
WSen  we  wrote  the  word  seldom  we  were  thlnkinor  of  Dickens 
ftni  the  "Curiosity  Shop/'  a  work  unquestionably  of  "  the  highest 
merit,"  and  which  at  a  first  glance  appears  to  have  made  the 
most  unequivocal  of  "  hits*' — but  we  suddenly  remembered  that 
the  compositions  called  "  Harry  Lorrequer"  and  **  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley"  had  borne  the  palm  from  "  The  Curiosity  Shop"  in  point  of 
what  is  properly  termed  popularity. 

There  can  be  no  question,  we  think,  that  the  philosophy  of  aH 
this  t*  to  be  found  in  the  apothegm  with  which  we  began. 
Marryatt  is  a  singular  instance  of  its  truth.  He  has  always  been 
a  very  popular  writer  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  the  word. 
His  books  are  essentially  "  mediocre."  His  ideas  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  mob,  and  have  been  their  common  property 
time  out  of  mind.  We  look  throughout  his  writings  in  vain  for 
the  slightest  indication  of  originality — for  the  faintest  incentive  to 
thought  His  plots,  his  language,  his  opinions  are  neither  adapt- 
ed nor  intended  for  scrutiny.  We  must  be  contented  with  them 
as  sentiments,  rather  than  as  ideas ;  and  properly  to  estimate 
them,  «ven  in  this  view,  we  must  bring  ourselves  into  a  sort  of  iden- 
tification with  the  sentiment  of  the  mass.  Works  composed  in 
this  spirit  are  sometimes  purposely  so  composed  by  men  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  and  here  we  call  to  mind  the  Chansons  of  B6ran- 
ger.  But  usually  they  are  the  natural  exponent  of  the  vulgar 
thought  in  the  person  of  a  vulgar  thinker.  In  either  case  they 
claim  for.  themselves  that  which,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  ex 
pression,  has  been  called  by  critics  nationality.  Whether  thii 
nationality  in  letters  is  a  fit  object  for  high-minded  ambition,  we 
cannot  here  pause  to  inquire.  If  it  is,  then  Captain  Marryatt  occu- 
pies a  more  desirable  position  than,  in  our  heart,  we  are  willing 
to  award  him. 

"Joseph  Rushbrook"*  is  not  a  book  with  which  the  critic 
should  occupy  many  paragraphs.  It  is  not  very  dissimilar  to 
"  Poor  Jack,'*  which  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  of  its 

*  Joseph  Rui»hbrx)k,  or  the  Poacher.    By  Captain  Marxyatt,  author  of 

Peter  Simple,  Jacob  Faithful,  etc  etc.    Two  Volumes.    ?V^Vadid'^bQak\  Qi^- 

rer  Mad  Hart. 
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aatiior*t  oait  of  tkonghti  and  fmtiomitl  mmmm^  M^nwfk 
in  interest  to  ""  Peter  Simple.^ 

The  plot  can  onlj  please  those  wlio  swallow  the  profadsKB 
of  ''KnUd  the  Sailor"  ot  ""Jaok  and  the BeanAalV'-srii 
should  have  satd»  more  stricUj,  the  inodenta ;  far  of  plot|  fnpi- 
Ij  speakiDgy  there  is  none  at  all. 

Joseph  Rnshbrook  is  an  English  soldier  who^  baviiig  kngsvnl 
his  ooontry  and  recdved  a  wound  in  the  head,  is  pensioBsd  mi 
discharged.  He  becomes  a  poacher,  and  ednoatea  his  son  (Ai 
hero  of  the  tale,  and  also  named  Joseph)  to  the-aame  ^oIbsbmi 
A  pedUr,  called  Byres,  is  about  to  betray  the  &ther,  who  anB|i| 
himself  bj  shooting  him.  Hm son  takea  the  burden  of  Ae cnn) 
upon  himself,  and  flees  the  countiy.  A  reward  la  ofiered  far  in 
apprehension — a  reward  which  bne  Fomeas,  a  adbootanaita^a 
very  anxious  to  obtain.  This  Fumesa  dogs  the  footsteps  of  sa 
hero,  much  as  Fagin,  the  Jew,  dogs  those  of  Oliver  Twisti  ftrai 
him  to  quit  place  after  place,  just  as  he  begina  to  get  comfectdUf 
settled.  In  thus  roaming  about,  little  Joseph  meets  with  all  kUi 
of  outrageously  improbable  adventures;  and  not  only  this,  bit 
the  reader  is  bored  to  death  with  the  outrageously  improbable  si> 
veutures  of  every  one  with  whom  little  Joseph  comes  in  cootid 
Good  fortune  absolutely  besets  him.  Money  falls  at  his  fed 
wherever  he  goes,  and  he  has  only  to  stoop  and  pick  it  up.  At 
length  be  arrives  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  and  thinlcB  be  ii 
entirely  rid  of  Fumess,  when  Fumess  re-appears.  That  Josepk 
should,  in  the  end,  be  brought  to  trial  for  the  pedlar's  murder  i 
so  clearly  the  author's  design,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  it,  woi 
we  naturally  suppose  that  his  persecutor,  Furness,  is  to  be  the  ii- 
strument  of  this  evil.  We  suppose  also,  of  course,  that  in  bris^ 
ing  this  misfortune  upon  our  hero,  the  schoolmaster  will  invobi 
himself  in  ruin,  in  accordance  with  the  common  ideas  of  poetid 
justice.  But  no; — Furness,  being  found  in  the  way,  is  killed  d, 
accidentally,  having  lived  and  plotted  to  no  ostensible  pnrpOBi^ 
through  the  better  half  of  the  book.  Circumstances  that  hsn 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story  involve  Joseph  in  his  trial  Hi 
refuses  to  divulge  the  real  secret  of  the  murder,  and  is  sentenced 
to  transportation.  The  elder  Rushbrook,  in  the  meantinie^  1m 
avoided  suspicion  and  fallen  heir  to  a  great  property.     Just  ai  ka 
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•on  it  about  to  be  sent  across  the  water,  some  of  Joe's  friends  dis* 
oorer  the  true  state  of  afiairs,  and  obtain  from  the  father,  who  la 
now  conveniently  upon  his  death-bed,  a  confession  of  his  guilt. 
Thus  all  ends  well — if  the  word  well  can  be  applied  in  any  sense 
to  trash  so  ineffable — the  &tner  dies,  the  son  is  released,  inherits 
the  estate,  marries  his  lady-love,  and  prospers  in  every  possible 
and  impossible  way. 

We  have  mentioned  the  imitation  of  Fagin.  A  second  plagiar- 
tim  is  feebly  attempted  in  the  character  of  one  Nancy,  a  trull,  who 
18  based  upon  the  Nancy  of  Oliver  Twist — for  Marryatt  is  not  often 
at  the  trouble  of  diversifying  his  thefts.  This  Nancy  changes  her 
name  three  or  four  times,  and  so  in  fact  do  each  and  all  of  the 
dramatis  persona:.  This  changing  of  name  is  one  of  the  bright 
ideas  with  which  the  author  of  *'  Peter  Simple''  is  most  pertinaci- 
ously afflicted.  We  would  not  be  bound  to  say  how  many  aliasea 
are  borne  by  the  hero  in  this  instance — some  dozen  perhaps. 

The  novels  of  Marryatt — ^his  later  ones  at  least — are  evidently 
written  to  order,  for  certain  considerations,  and  have  to  be  deliver- 
ad  within  certain  periods.  He  thus  finds  it  his  interest  to  push 
on.  Now,  for  this  mode  of  progress,  incident  is  the  sole  thing 
which  answers.  One  incident  begets  another,  and  so  on  oc^  tn/S- 
nilum.  There  is  never  the  slightest  necessity  for  pausing ;  espe- 
cially where  no  plot  is  to  be  cared  for.  Comment,  in  the  author's 
own  person,  upon  what  is  transacting,  is  left  entirely  out  of  ques- 
tion. There  is  thus  none  of  that  binding  power  perceptible,  which 
often  gives  a  species  of  unity  (tiie  unity  of  the  writer's  individual 
thought)  to  the  most  random  narrations.  AH  works  composed 
as  we  have  stated  Marry att's  to  be  composed,  will  be  run  on,  ind^ 
dentally,  in  the  manner  described ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  otherwise,  yet  it  is  true  that  no 
works  are  so  insufferably  tedious.  These  are  the  novels  which  we 
read  with  a  hurry  exactly  consonant  and  proportionate  with  that 
in  which  they  were  indited.  We  seldom  leave  them  unfinished, 
jet  we  labor  through  to  the  end,  and  reach  it  with  unalloyed 

pleasure. 

The  commenting  force  can  never  oe  safely  disregarded.  It  ia 
fiir  better  to  have  a  dearth  of  incident,  with  skilful  observationa 
upon  it,  than  ibe  ntmost  variety  of  event)  ii\t]bo\xU   ^  vsm^  V^ 


^ 
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rious  reriew  we  bave  obMmed  (and  our  obMrvalmiii  bone  nt 
by  siiaIjm)  that  it  was  the  deep  aenae  of  the  want  of  tint  bad- 
fing  and  oommenting  power,  in  tke  oM  Ofeek  drama,  wUek  gni 
riie  to  the  choma.  The  dionis  eame  at  length  to  anpply,  in  tarn 
measofe,  a  deficiencj  whidi  is  inaeparable  (nSfm  dramatic  adii^ 
and  represented  the  ezpretaion  of  ik0  pubiie  intcreftt  or  vpa^Af 
in  the  matters  transacted.  The  successfal  novelist  mnsti  n  itfri 
same  manner,  be  earoftil  to  bring  into  viow  his  priwaU  intaw^ 
sympathy,  and  opinion,  in  regard  to  his  own  creations. 

We  have  spoken  of  **  The  Pdacher"  at  greater  length  thsB«i 
intended ;  for  it  deser^-es  little  more  than  an  announcement  I 
has  the  merit  of  a  homely  and  not  nnnatnral  simplicity  of  iljl^ 
and  is  not  destitute  of  pathos:  but  this  ia  alL  Its  Englishiiflfr 
esssifely  slorenly.  Its  erents  are  monstrously  improbable.  Tkoi 
is  no  adaptation  of  parts  about  it  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  pitidb 
production.  There  are  twenty  young  men  of  our  aoqnaintan 
who  make  no  pretension  to  fiterary  abiHty,  yet  who  could  po- 
dnce  a  better  book  m  a  weds. 


HENRY  COCKTON.* 

"  Chablbs  O'Malley,"  "  Hany  Lorrequer,'*  "  Valentine  Voi," 
'*  Stanley  Thorn,"  and  some  other  effusionB,  are  novek  dependh^ 
for  effect  upon  what  gave  popularity  to  "  Pere^ne  Pickle  "-— «i 
mean  practical  joke.  To  men  whose  animal  spirits  are  high,  wbt- 
ever  may  be  their  mental  ability,  such  works  are  always  accepta- 
ble. To  the  uneducated,  to  those  who  read  little,  to  the  obtsse 
in  intellect  (and  these  three  classes  constitute  the  mass)  then 
books  are  not  only  acceptable,  but  are  the  only  onea  which  csn  bi 
called  so.  We  here  make  two  divisions — ^that  of  the  men  wbd 
can  think  but  who  dislike  thinking ;  and  that  of  the  men  who  either 
have  not  been  presented  with  the  materials  for  thought,  or  wko 
have  no  brains  with  which  to  "workup"  the  materiaL     "Will 

♦  Stanley  Thorn.    Bj  Henry  Cockton,  Esq.,  Autlior  of  **  ValeDtioe  Vai, 
the  Yentrfloquiat^''  eiiL^  with  Numerous  IHustrationa,  designed  by  Graik- 
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Cbete  daases  of  people  ^  Stanlej  Thorn  **  is  a  favorite.  It  no; 
only  demands  no  reflection,  but  repels  it,  or  dissipates  it — much 
as  a  silver  rattle  the  wrath  of  a  child.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  suggestive.  Its  readers  arise  from  its  perusal  with  the 
identical  idea  in  possession  at  sitting  down.  Yet,  during  perusal, 
there  has  been  a  tingling  physico-mental  exhilaration,  somewhat 
like  that  induced  by  a  cold  bath,  or  a  flesh-brush,  or  a  gallop  on 
horseback — a  very  delightful  and  very  healthful  matter  in  its  way. 
But  these  things  are  not  letters,  "  Valientine  Vox,"  and  "  Charles 
CMalley**  are  no  more  "  literature'*'*  than  cat-gut  is  music.  The 
visible  and  tangible  tricks  of  a  baboon  belong  not  less  to  the  helleS" 
Uitr€$  than  does  "  Harry  Lorrequer."  When  this  gentleman 
adorns  his  countenance  with  lamp-black,  knocks  over  an  apple 
woman,  or  brings  about  a  rent  in  his  pantaloons,  we  laugh  at  him 
when  bound  up  in  a  volume,  just  as  we  would  laugh  at  his  adven- 
tures if  happening  before  our  eyes  in  the  street.  But  mere  inci- 
dents whether  serious  or  comic,  whether  occurring  or  described— 
fnere  incidents  are  not  books.  Neither  are  they  the  basis  of  books 
^-of  which  the  idiosyncrasy  is  thought  in  contradistinction  from 
deed.  A  book  without  action  cannot  be  ;  but  a  book  is  only  such, 
to  the  extent  of  its  thought,  independently  of  its  deed.  Thus  of 
Algebra ;  which  is,  or  should  be,  defined  as  *^  a  mode  of  comput- 
ing with  symbols  by  means  of  signs."  With  numbers,  as  Alge- 
bra, it  has  nothing  to  do  ;  and  although  no  algebraic  computation 
can  proceed  without  numbers,  yet  Algebra  is  only  such  to  the 
extent  of  its  analysis,  independently  of  its  Arithmetic. 

AVe  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  the  class  of  performances 
of  which  "  Stanley  Thorn  '*  is  one.  Whatever  tends  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  man  tends  to  his  benefit.  Aristotle,  with  singular  assur- 
ance, has  declared  poetry  the  most  philosophical  of  all  writing, 
(spoudiotaton  kai  philosophikotaton  genos)  defending  it  princi- 
pally upon  that  score.  He  seems  to  think — and  many  following 
him  have  thought — that  the  end  of  all  literature  should  be  in- 
struction— a  favorite  dogma  of  the  school  of  Wordsworth.  But 
it  is  a  truism  that  the  end  of  our  existence  is  happiness.  If  so, 
the  end  of  every  separate  aim  of  our  existen*  e — of  everything 
connected  with  our  existence,  should  be  still — happiness.  There- 
fore, the  end  of  instruction  should  be  happiness — and  happinen. 


whil  k  it  bat  the  tztent  or  dnntuM  of  plMMUt  t— thMfan^fti 
and  of  instruetaoii  thonld  be  pleeraieb  Bui  tha  ent  of  the  LAkh 
would  estabtish  the  exact  wofene,  and  malEe  the  end  of  ill  |1» 
snre  instnictioii.  In  &c^  etUrk  pmribmM^  he  who  pleiNi  hrf 
more  imporUnce  to  hk  idlow  men  then  he  who  imtnel^aHi 
the  dule$  is  alone  the  utUe^  and  plaaanre  is  the  end  ahead/ itt» 
ed,  which  iDstniction  is  merely  th^  meana  of  attaining.  Itil 
be  said  that  Wordsworth,  with  AristotlOv  hm  refivenee  to  imini 
tion  with  eternity  in  view ;  bat  either  each  eaiinot  be  the  teria 
ej  of  hk  argament,  or  he  k  laboring  aft  a  aad  diaadvaati^;  it 
hk  works — or  at  least  those  of  hk  school — are  ptofesaedly  lili 
nnderstood  by  the  few,  and  it  k  the  many  who  atand  in  nssdrf 
salvation.  Thus  the  mwralkt^s  parade,  of  meaaares  woald  k  m 
completely  thrown  away  as  are  those  of  the  devil  in  "  KelnslV 
who  plots  and  oounterplots  throoj^  three  octavo  volamss  fvii 
entrapment  of  one  or  two  souls^  whils  any  common  defil  wpril 
have  demolkhed  one  or  two  thousand. 

When,  therefore,  we  sssert  that  these  practical-joke  pnbfieatMi 
are  not  "  literature,"  because  not  ^  thoughtful  ^  in  any  d^n^ 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  thing  in  itsd^  te 

to  its  claims  upon  our  attention  as  critic.     Dr. what  is  Ui 

name  ? — strings  tdgetber  u  number  of  facta  or  £Emcies  whidi,  vha 
priuted,  answer  the  laudable  purpose  of  amusing  a  very  laig^if 
not  a  very  respectable  number  of  people.  To  tbk  proceeding  i^ 
the  part  of  the  Doctor — or  od  the  part  of  hk  iraitator,  Mr.  Jei«B| 
Stockton,  the  author  of  "  Valentine  Vox,"  we  can  have  no  ofaJM- 
tion  whatever.  Ilis  books  do  not  please  us.  We  will  not  naid 
them.  Still  less  shall  we  speak  of  them  seriously  as  boob. 
Being  in  no  respect  works  of  art,  they  neither  deserve,  nor  m 
amenable  to  criticism. 

**  Stanley  Thorn  *'  may  be  described,  in  brief,  as  a  coUectiaa, 
rather  than  as  a  series,  of  practical  haps  and  mishaps,  befidliogi 
young  man  very  badly  brought  up  by  hk  mother.  He  flogs  la 
father  with  a  codfish,  and  does  other  similar  things.  We  haven 
fault  to  find  with  him  whatever,  except  that,  in  the  end,  he  dm 
not  come  to  the  gallows. 

We  have  no  great  huM  to  find  with  Atm,  but  with  Mr.  Bockto^ 
hk  father,  mudx.    Ha  \a  «k  oc>is&>atxnmaJtA  ^le^S^erkt  ;^  and,  in  ov 
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«i|niiion,  nothing  more  despicable  exists.  There  is  not  a  good  in* 
cuient  in  his  book  (?)  of  which  we  cannot  point  out  the  paternity 
with  at  least  a  sufficient  precision.  The  opening  adventures  are 
all  in  the  9tyU  of  ^  Cyril  Thornton.*'  Bob,  following  Amelia  in 
disguise,  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  Smollet  or  Fielding  novels 
r^iheTe  are  many  of  our  readers  who  will  be  able  to  say  which. 
The  cab  driven  over  the  Crescent  trotioir,  is  from  Pierce  Egan. 
The  swindling  tricks  of  Colonel  Somebody,  at  the  commencement 
^  the  novel,  and  of  Captain  Filcher  afterwards,  are  from  "  Pick- 
wick Abroad."  The  doings  at  Madame  Pompour's  (or  some  such 
name)  with  the  description  of  Isabel le,  are  from  "  £cart6,  or  the 
Salons  of  Paris*' — a  rich  book.  The  Sons-of-Glory  scene  (or  its 
wraith)  we  have  seen — somewhere  ;  while  (not  to  be  tedious)  the 
whole  account  of  Stanley's  election,  from  Lis  first  conception  of 
the  design,  through  the  entire  canvass,  the  purchasing  of  the  "  In- 
dependents,"  the  row  at  the  hustings,  the  chairing,  the  feast,  and 
the  petition,  is  so  obviously  etolen  from  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year," 
as  to  be  disgusting.  Bob  and  the  ^^  old  venerable" — what  are 
Ihey  but  feeble  reflections  of  young  and  old  Weller  ?  The  torn 
of  the  narration  throughout  is  an  absurd  echo  of  Boz.  For  ex- 
ample— ^*^ '  WeVe  come  agin  about  them  there  little  accounts  of 
onm — question  is  do  you  mean  to  settle  *em  or  don't  you  !*  His 
colleagues,  by  whom  he  was  backed,  highly  approved  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  winked  and  nodded  with  the  view  of  intimating  to  each 
otlier  that  in  their  judgment  that  was  the  point"  Who  so  dull 
as  to  give  Mr.  Bogton  any  more  credit  for  these  things  than  we 
give  the  buffoon  for  the  rdle  which  he  has  committed  to  memory  t 
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Wb  often  Lear  it  said,  of  this  or  of  that  piy^xiwtioii,  that  it 
may  be  good  in  theory,  but  vill  not  answer  in  practice  ;  and  >£ 
such  assertions  we  find  tho  substance  of  ull  the  sneers  at  cntiai! 
art  which  »o  gracefiilly  curl  the  upper  lips  of  a  tribe  whidi  ii  be- 
neath it.  We  iDeHQ  the  small  geniosea — the  literary  Titmice — 
aniiofilculie  which  judge  of  merit  solely  by  rtsnli,  and  boast  of 
the  solidity,  tangibility,  and  iofsllibiliiy  of  the  test  which  ther 
employ.  The  worth  of  a  work  is  most  accurately  estimated,  tlm 
assure  ns,  by  the  number  of  those  who  peruse  it;  nnd  "does  * 
hook  sell !"  is  a  query  embodying,  in  their  opinion,  all  Hint  ii«d 
be  said  or  sung  on  the  topic  of  its  fitness  for  sale.  We  sboald  u 
soon  think  of  maintaining,  in  the  presence  of  these  creaturcn,  iba 
diclutn  of  Anaxagoras,  that  snow  is  black,  as  of  disputini;,  for  e>- 
ample,  the  profundity  of  that  genius  which,  in  a  run  of  fire  fan- 
dred  nighto,  has  rendered  itself  evident  in  "  London  Assaranet<.' 
"What,"  cry  they,  "are  critical  precepts  to  ns,T>r  to  anybodrJ 
Were  we  to  observe  all  the  critical  rules  in  creation  W6  shooW 
still  be  unable  to  write  a  good  book  " — a  point,  by  the  way,  which 
we  shall  not  now  pause  to  deny.  "  Give  us  rettilu,"  ihey  w 
ciferate,  "for  we  are  plain  men  of  common  sense.  W«  ooat«iid 
for  fact  instead  of  fancy — for  practice  in  oppositiou  to  theory." 

The  mistake  into  which  the  Titmice  have  been  innoopntly  Ic4 
however,  is  precisely  that  of  dividing  the  practice  which  lb«y 
would  uphold,  from  the  theory  to  which  they  would  objecL  Th«y 
•huuld  have  been  told  in  infancy,  and  thus  prevented  from  ejcposing 
themselves  in  old  age,  that  theory  and  practice  are  in  w  mod 
one,  that  the  former  implies  or  includes  the  latter.  A  theory  is 
only  good  as  such,  in  proportion  to  its  reducibility  to  prnctiee.  V 
the  practice  fail,  it  is  because  the  theory  is  imperfect.     To  nj 

•  Barimby  RuJge.  Bj  CharleB  Koitcni,  (Bot)  Author  of  "  Tb*  OU 
CurioMty-Shop,"  "Pictwiclt.*  "Oliver  Twill,"  elt,  ela  With  DumeraM  D- 
luslratioDf ,  by  Cattecmole.  Brtnnte  &  SAnon-    \ji».  i.  BliuuUurd :  PUlaU 
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wbmt  thej  are  in  the  dailj  h^bit  of  saying — that  such  or  such  a 
matter  maj  be  good  in  theory  but  is  false,  in  practice, — ^is  to 
perpetrate  a  bull — to  commit  a  paradox — to  state  a  contradiction 
in  terms — in  plain  words,  to  tell  a  lie  which  is  a  lie  at  sight  to 
tlie  understanding  of  anything  bigger  than  a  Titmouse. 

But  we  h5.ve  no  idea,  just  now,  of  persecuting  the  Tittlebats  by 
too  dose  a  scrutiny  into  their  little  opinions.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose, for  example,  to  press  them  with  so  grave  a  weapon  as  the 
wrgumentufn  ad  ahsurdum^  or  to  ask  them  why,  if  the  popularity 
of  a  book  be  in  fact  the  measure  of  its  worth,  we  should  not  be  at 
once  in  condition  to  admit  the  inferiority  of  **  Newton's  Principia" 
to  •*  Hoyle's  Games  ;"  of  "  Earnest  Maltravers "  to  "  Jack-the- 
Giant-KUler,"  or  "Jack  Sheppard,"  or  "Jack  Brag;"  and  of 
"DidK's  Christian  Philosopher"  to  "Charlotte  Temple,"  or  the 
**  Memoirs  of  de  Grammont,"  or  to  one  or  two  dozen  other  works 
which  most  be  nameless.  Our  present  design  is  but  to  speak,  at 
some  length,  of  a  book  which  in  so  much  concerns  the  Titmice, 
that  it  affords  them  the  very  kind  of  demonstration  which  they 
ehiefly  affect — pmetical  demonstration — of  the  fallacy  of  one  of 
their  favorite  dogmas ;  we  mean  the  dogma  that  no  work  of  fic- 
tion can  fully  suit,  at  the  same  time,  the  critical  and  the  popular 
taste ;  in  fiict,  that  the  disregarding  or  contravening  of  critical 
rule  is  absolutely  essential  to  success,  beyond  a  certain  and  very 
Kmited  extent,  with  the  public  at  large.  And  if,  in  the  course  of 
our  random  observations — for  we  have  no  space  for  systematic  re- 
Tiew — ^it  should  appear,  incidentally,  that  the  vast  popularity  of 
**  Bamaby  Rudge"  must  be  regarded  less  as  the  measure  of  its 
Talue,  than  as  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  result  of  certain  well- 
understood  critical  propositions  reduced  by  genius  into  practice, 
there  will  appear  nothing  more  than  what  has  before  become  ap- 
parent in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  of  Goldsmith,  or  in  the 
**  Robinson  Crusoe"  of  De  Foe — nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  what 
is  a  truism  to  all  but  the  Titmice. 

Those  who  know  us  will  not,  from  what  is  here  premi.sed,  sup- 
pose it  our  intention,  to  enter  into  any  wholesale  laudation  of 
"  Bamaby  Rudge."  In  truth,  our  design  may  appear,  at  a  cur- 
Bory  glance,  to  be  very  different  indeed.  Boccalini,  in  hia  "  AA- 
yeriJBemeBtB  from  Parnassus,"  tells  us  that  a  cnVic  otic^^t^satlVj^ 
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Apollo  nith  a  severe  censure  upon  un  excellent  poem.  Hie  gai 
rtsked  bip  C'<r  the  beauties  of  the  work.  He  replied  that  be  osif 
troubled  bioisdf  about  the  errura.  Apollo  preseuted  him  with  ft 
sack  of  unwintiowed  wbeat,  aui  bade  him  pick  out  all  ihe  chaff 
for  hJB  pains.  Now  vre  have  not  fully  made  up  oar  minds  tlui 
the  god  van  in  the  right.  W«are  not  aure  ihut  the  limitof  ci  ~ 
cal  duty  is  not  very  generally  misapprehended.  ExctiUnet  taaj 
be  considerei..  un  axiom,  or  a  proposition  which  becumea  self- 
dent  just  iu  proportion  to  the  cleamefs  or  precision  with  which  it 
is  pti-t.  If  it  fairiy  exists,  in  this  sense,  it  requirea  no  farther  elu- 
cidation. It  is  not  eicelience  if  it  need  to  be  demonstrate  as 
such.  To  point  out  too  putliculttrly  the  beauties  of  a.  work,  u 
admit,  tacitly,  that  these  beauties  are  not  wholly  admirable.  ]i<- 
gnrding,  then,  excellence  as  that  which  ia  capable  of  aelf-nura- 
festation,  it  but  remains  for  the  critic  to  show  when,  where,  sad 
how  it  falls  in  becoming  manifest;  and,  in  this  showisg,  it  will 
be  the  fiiult  of  the  book  itself  if  what  of  beauty  it  couiains  b 
not,  at  least,  placed  in  the  fairest  light.  In  a  word,  we  mayu- 
Bume,  notwithstanding  a  vast  deal  of  pitiable  cant  upon  this  lofi^ 
that  in  pointing  out  frankly  the  errors  of  a  work,  we  do  nearly  ail 
that  is  critically  necessary  in  displaying  its  merits.  In  teachiaif 
what  perfection  is,  how,  in  fact,  ahall  wo  more  rationally  prM»ed 
than  in  specifying  what  it  ta  not} 

The  plot  of  "  Barnaby  Iludge  "  runs  thus  :  About  a  hundrtil 
years  ago,  Geoffrey  Haredalo  and  John  Chester  were  schooloiatei 
in  England— the  former  being  the  scape-goat  and  drudge  of  lii« 
latter.  Leaving  school,  the  boys  becouie  friends,  with  much  <if 
tLe  old  understanding.  Ilaredale  loves ;  Chester  deprives  i 
of  bis  mistress.  The  one  cherishes  the  most  deadly  hatred ;  (h« 
other  merely  contemns  and  avoids.  IJy  routes  widely  different 
both  Attain  mature  age.  Ilaredale,  remembering  hia  old  love, 
and  still  cherishing  his  old  hatred,  romaios  a  baciiclor  and  is  poor. 
Chestur,  among  other  crimes,  is  gailly  of  the  seduction  and  heart- 
less abandonment  of  a  gipsy-giH,  who,  after  the  desertion  of 
lover,  gives  birth  to  a  son,  and,  falling  into  evil  courses,  is  finally 
hung  at  Tyburn.  Ihe  son  ia  received  and  taken  cliarge  of,  at  »» 
inn  called  the  Maypole,  upon  the  borders  of  Epping  forest,  an.l 
about  twelve  miles  from  Loudon.     This  inn  is  kept  by  one  Joba 
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Willeti  a  barley-headed  and  very  obtuse  little  man,  wbo  has  a 
•on,  Joe,  and  wbo  employs  bis  protege,  under  tbe  single  name  of 
Hugb,  as  perpetual  boetler  at  tbe  inn.  Hugb^s  fatber  marries,  in 
the  meantime,  a  rich  parvenue,  who  soon  dies,  but  not  before 
having  presented  Mr.  Chester  with  a  boy,  £dward.  Tbe  fatber, 
(a  thoroughly  selfish  man-of-tbe- world,  whoso  model  is  Chester- 
field,) educates  this  son  at  a  distance,  seeing  him  rarely,  and  call- 
ing him  to  the  paternal  residence,  at  London,  only  when  be  has 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  or  five.  lie,  the  fatber,  has,  long 
ere  this  time,  spent  tbe  fortune  brought  him  by  bis  wife,  having 
been  hving  upon  his  wits  and  a  small  annuity  for  some  eighteen 
years.  Tbe  son  is  recalled  chiefly  that  by  marrying  an  heiress, 
on  the  strength  of  bis  own  personal  merit  and  tbe  reputed  wealth 
of  old  Chester,  he  may  enable  tbe  latter  to  continue  bis  gayeties 
in  old  age.  But  of  this  design,  as  well  as  of  bis  poverty,  Edward 
is  kept  in  ignorance  for  some  three  or  four  years  after  bis  recall ; 
when  tbe  father^s  discovery  of  what  be  considers  an  inexpedient 
love-entanglement  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  son,  induces  him  to  dis- 
close the  true  state  of  bis  afiairs,  as  well  as  tbe  real  tenor  of  bis 
intentions. 

Now  tbe  love-entanglement  of  which  wo  speak,  is  considered 
inexpedient  by  Mr.  Chester  for  two  reasons — tbe  first  of  which  is, 
that  the  lady  beloved  is  tbe  orphan  niece  of  his  old  enemy,  Hare- 
dale,  and  tbe  second  is,  that  Haredale  (although  in  circumstances 
which  have  been  much  and  very  unexpectedly  improved  during 
the  preceding  twenty-two  years)  is  still  insufficiently  wealthy  to 
meet  the  \iews  of  Mr.  Chester. 

We  say  that,  about  twenty-two  years  before  the  period  in 
question,  there  came  an  unlooked-for  change  in  the  worldy  cir- 
cumstances of  Haredale.  This  gentleman  has  an  elder  brother, 
Reuben,  who  has  long  possessed  the  family  inberitence  of  the 
llaredales,  residing  at  a  mansion  called  "  The  Warren,'*  not  far 
from  tbe  Maypole  Inn,  which  is  itself  a  portion  of  tbe  estate. 
Rtiuben  is  a  widower,  with  one  child,  a  daughter,  Emma.  Besides 
this  daughter,  there  are  living  with  him  a  gardener,  a  steward 
(whose  name  is  Rudge)  and  two  women  servants,  one  of  whom 
is  tbe  wife  of  Rudge.  On  tbe  night  of  tbe  nineteenth  of  March, 
1733,  Rudge  murders  his  master  for  the  sake  of  a  large  sum  of 
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money  which  he  is  known  to  have  in  posMMion.  Durii:^  ihe 
struggle,  Mr.  Uaredale  grasps  the  cord  of  ao  alarm-hell  wliich 
hangs  within  his  reach,  but  succeeds  id  sounding  it  onir  once  or 
twice,  when  it  is  severed  by  the  kntle  of  the  ruSiaD.  who  th«Q, 
completing  his  bloody  husiness,  and  securing  the  inont-y,  prooeeds 
to  quit  the  chamber.  While  doing  this,  however,  he  is  discon- 
certed by  meeting  tlie  gardener,  whose  pallid  countenance  evince* 
suspicion  of  the  deed  committed.  The  murderer  is  thus  forced  to 
kill  hia  fellow  servant.  Ilaring  done  so,  the  idea  strikes  him  of 
transferring  the  harden  of  the  crime  from  himself.  He  dreiM* 
the  corpse  of  the  gardener  in  hli  own  clothes,  puts  upon  its  finger 
his  own  ring,  and  in  its  pocket  his  own  watch — then  drxgs  it  tn  * 
pond  in  the  grounds,  and  throws  it  in.  He  how  returns  to  the 
house,  and,  di^losing  all  to  his  wife,  requests  her  to  become* 
partner  in  his  flight.  Horror-stricken,  »ha  fiilla  to  the  ground. 
He  attempts  to  raise  her.  She  seizes  his  wrist,  staininp  her  kaad 
with  blood  in  the  altfmpt.  She  renounces  him  forerer :  yrt 
promises  to  conccnl  the  crime.  Alone,  he  flees  the  country.  The 
nest  morning,  Mr.  Haredale  being  found  murdered,  and  the  Rew- 
ard and  gardener  being  both  missing,  both  are  suspect'^d.  Mrs 
Rudge  leaves  The  Warren,  and  retires  to  an  obscure  lodging  in 
Loiidan  (where  she  lives  upon  an  annuity  allowed  her  by  Hvs' 
dale)  having  given  birtli,  on  the  vert/  day  after  the  murder,  to  > 
son,  Bamnby  Rudge,  who  proves  an  idiot,  who  bears  upon  hi* 
wrist  a  red  mark,  and  who  is  born  possessed  with  a  mnttMcal  horrar 
of  blood. 

Some   months  since  the  assassinaUon    having    elapsed,  whit  J 
appears  to  he  the  corpse  of  Rudge  is  discovered,  and  the  ontngt  J 
is  attributed    to   the    gardener.     Yet  not  universally  :— 
Geoffrey  Haredale  conies  into  possession  of  the  estate,  there  «if  I 
not  wanting  suspicions  (fomented  by  Chester)  of  hjs  own  particiT  J 
pation  in  the   deed.     This  taint  of  suspicion.  actJng  upon  Vt 
hereditiiry  gloom,  together  with  the  natural  griel  and  liorror  of 
the  atrocity,  embitters  the  whole  life  of  Haredale.     He  socJudM 
himself  at  Tht:  Warren,  and  acquires  .1  monoraani,.j  acerUhr  of 
temper  relieved  only  by  love  of  his  beautiful  niece. 

Time  woBT"  away.     IwftcV.^-t^io  -jaw*  ^ass  by.     Tha  n 
lipened  in   woman\iooi,  ttni  \on(*  ^oi'q^  QXvs.Xtn  1 
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knowledge  of  her  uncle  or  the  youth's  father.  Hugh  has  growu 
m  stalwart  man — the  type  of  man  the  animal^  as  his  father  is  of 
man  the  ultra-civilized.  Rudge,  the  murderer,  returns,  urged  to 
his  undoing  by  Fate.  He  appears  at  the  Maypole  and  inquires 
stealthily  of  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred  at  The  Warren 
in  his  absence.  He  proceeds  to  London,  discovers  the  dwelling 
of  his  wife,  threatens  her  with  the  betrayal  of  her  idiot  son  into 
▼ioe  and  extorts  from  her  the  bounty  of  Haredale.  Revolting  at 
SQch  appropriation  of  such  means,  the  widow,  with  Bam.-iby, 
again  seeks  The  Warren,  renounces  the  annuity,  and,  refusing  to 
assign  any  reason  for  her  conduct,  states  her  intention  of  quitting 
London  forever,  and  of  burying  herself  in  some  obscure  retreat — 
a  retreat  which  she  begs  Haredale  not  to  attempt  discovering. 
When  he  seeks  her  in  London  the  next  day,  she  is  gone ;  and 
there  are  no  tidings,  either  of  herself  or  of  Barnaby  ;  until  the 
eaepiration  of  five  years — which  bring  the  time  up  to  that  of  the 
oelebrated  "  No  Popery "  Riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  reappear- 
ance of  Rudge,  Haredale  and  the  elder  Chester,  each  heartily 
desirous  of  preventing  the  union  of  Edward  and  Emma,  have 
entered  into  a  covenant,  the  result  of  which  is  that,  by  means  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Chester,  permitted  on  that  of  Haredale, 
the  lovers  misunderstand  each  other  and  are  estranged.  Joe,  also, 
the  son  of  the  inn-keeper,  Willet,  having  been  coquetted  with,  to 
too  great  an  extent,  by  Dolly  Varden,  (the  pretty  daughter  of  one 
Gabriel  Varden,  a  locksmith  of  ClerkenwcU,  London)  and  having 
been  otiierwise  maltreated  at  home,  enlists  in  his  Majesty's  army 
and  is  carried  beyond  seas,  to  America ;  not  returning  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  riots.  Just  before  their  commencement, 
Radge,  in  a  midnight  prowl  about  the  scene  of  his  atrocity,  is 
encountered  by  an  individual  who  had  been  familiar  with  him  in 
earlier  life,  while  living  at  The  Warren.  This  individual,  terrified 
at  what  he  supposes,  very  naturally,  to  be  the  ghost  of  the  mur- 
dered Rudge,  relates  his  adventure  to  his  companions  at  the  May* 
pole,  and  John  Willet  conveys  the  intelligence,  forthwith,  to  Mr. 
Haredale.  Connecting  the  apparition,  in  his  own  mind,  with  the 
peculiar  conduct  of  Mrs.  Rudge,  this  gentleman  \iivVaV)^  ^  vos^^v 
ekm,  Mt  ance,  of  the  true  state  of  aSaira.    T\na  %\]a^\doTL  V^^s^ 


be  BMiriioiM  to  no  ono)  ia,  mononr,  vsty  ■family  flaaAml  ^ 
■n  oectnretMo  hmppmriiig  to  Vwd«n,  the  kx^smilk,  *ho,  nilii| 
Hm  vomaB  kte  one  nigtit,  finds  her  in  QOmmninon  of  t.  nBH| 
appwontly  mo!<t  confidential,  with  b  ruffian  wbom  the  kiebirili 
knowi  to  be  eucb,  withotit  knowing  tti^  man  hitmalf.    Dpw 
■ttempt,  OB  tlie  part  of  Vard«n,  to  sense  tfaia  ruffian,  he  ia  ftnri 
bj  If  n.  K> ;  and  upon  HaredaJa'a  inquiring  minnlel^  ieto  lh<  | 
■onal  appearance  of  the  man,  he  h  found  to  aeoard  withl^ 
We  hare  already  shown  that  the  ruffian  waa  in  fiMt  Badge  M 
ad£    Acting  upon  the  snspidon  that  aroused,  Havedala  wild 
bj  night,  alon«,  in  the  deeerled  iiouse  formerly  ooeopied  bj  ) 
B.  in  hope  of  here  coming  upon  the  murderer,  and  nSks  «d 
exertions  witJb  the  ripr  of  arresting  him ;  bat  all  in  vais. 

It  is,  aho,  nt  the  eonolnsion  t^  tU  JI»m  Jftarg,  that  the  Utti 
minvtided  letrtnt  of  Mrs.  Rndge  is  disturbed  by  a  meaaage  li 
berhnaband,  demanding  money.     Be  has  diacoTsred  her  ah 
by  accidenL    OiTJog  him  what  she  bae  at  the  time,  she  aftsrav 
eludes  him,  itnd  bnatciii,  with  Baraaby,  to   bury  her»df  in  I 
Growd  of  LotidoD,  until  she  can  find  opportnnity  again  lottd 
retreat  in  nome  more  dittnnt  region  of  England.      Bnttbe: 
hare  now  begiin.     The  idot  is  begailed  into  joining  the  nMfa,«( 
becoming  separated  from  his  mother  (who,  growing  ill  tfaraegh 
grief,  is  t>om<«  to  a  hospital)  meets  with  his  old  playmate  fia^ 
and  bocomes  with  him  a  ringleader  in  the  rebellion. 

The  riots  proceed.  A  conspicuous  pnrt  is  borne  in  them  bf  w 
Simon  Tapi'trtit,  n  fantastic  and  conceited  little  apprentiM  tf 
Vardeu's,  and  a  sworn  enemy  to  Joe  Willel,  who  has  riralledUi 
in  the  oBcction  of  Dolly.  A  hangman,  Dennis,  is  also  rery  imj 
amid  the  mob.  Lord  George  Gtmlon,  and  bis  secretary,  Gashfi^ 
with  John  Grueby,  his  8er\'ant,  appear,  of  conrao,  upon  thesMS 
Old  Chester,  who,  during  the  five  years,  has  become  Sir  Jolii,» 
•tigfttes  Ga<ht\>rd,  who  has  received  personal  insult  from  Ha» 
chIs,  (a  calhullc  and  consequently  obnoiious  to  the  mob)  ha 
gates  Gwhford  to  procure  the  burning  of  The  Warren,  and  k 
abduct  Emmn  during  the  excitement  ensuing.  The  mannoei 
burned,  (HugJi,  who  also  fancies  himself  wronged  by  HarediK 
being  chief  actor  in  the  outrage)  and  Hiss  H.  carried  o^  ia  cb» 
pany  with  Dolly,  who  had  U)ng  lived  with  her,  and  wbom  ttftm 
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tit  abdnets  upon  his  own  responsibility.  ^Rudge,  in  the  meantime, 
finding  the  eye  of  Haredale  upon  him,  (since  he  has  become 
aware  of  the  watch  kept  nightly  at  his  wife's,)  goaded  by  the 
dread  of  solitude,  and  fancying  that  his  sole  chance  of  safety  lies 
in  joining  the  rioters,  hurries  upon  their  track  to  the  doomed 
Warren.  He  arrives  too  late — the  mob  have  departed.  Skulk- 
ing about  the  ruins,  he  is  discovered  by  Haredalc,  and  finally  cap- 
tured without  a  struggle,  within  the  glowing  walls  of  the  very 
chamber  in  which  the  deed  was  committed.  He  is  conveyed  to 
prison,  where  he  meets  and  recognises  Bamaby,  who  had  been 
captured  as  a  rioter.  The  mob  assail  and  burn  the  jaiL  The 
CiUier  and  son  escape.  Betrayed  by  Dennis,  both  are  again  re- 
taken, and  Hugh  shares  their  fate.  In  Newgate,  Dennis,  through 
accident,  discovers  the  parentage  of  Hugh,  and  an  effort  is  made 
in  vain  to  interest  Chester  in  behalf  of  his  son.  Finally,  Varden 
procures  the  pardon  of  Bamaby  ;  but  Hugl^  Rudge,  and  Dennis, 
are  hung.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  Joe  returns  from  abroad  with 
cne  arm.  In  company  with  Edward  Chester,  he  performs  prodi- 
gies of  valor  (during  the  last  riots)  on  behalf  of  the  government 
Tbe  two,  with  Haredale  and  Varden,  rescue  Emma  and  Dolly.  A 
double  marri:ige,  of  course,  takes  place ;  for  Dolly  has  repented 
lier  fine  airs,  and  the  prejudices  of  Haredule  are  overcome.  Hav- 
ing killed  Chester  in  a  duel,  he  quits  England  forever,  and  ends 
his  days  in  the  seclusion  of  an  Italian  convent.  Thus,  after  sum- 
mary disposal  of  the  understrappers,  ends  the  drama  of  "  Bama- 
by Rudge." 

"We  have  given,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  but  a  very  meagre 
outline  of  the  story,  and  we  have  given  it  in  the  simple  or  natural 
aequence.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  related  the  events,  as  nearly 
as  misrht  be,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  But  this  order 
would  by  no  means  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  novelist,  whose 
design  has  been  to  maintain  the  secret  of  the  murder,  and  the 
consequent  mystery  which  encircles  Rudge,  and  the  actions  of  liis 
wife,  until  the  catastrophe  of  his  discovery  by  Haredale.  The 
fA^m  of  the  novel  may  thus  be  regarded  as  based  upon  curiosity. 
Every  point  is  so  arranged  as  to  perplex  the  reader,  and  whet  his 
desire  for  elucidation  : — for  example,  the  first  appearance  of  Rudge 
at  the  Maypole ;  bb  questions ;  his  persecution  of  Mrs.  R. ;  the 
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ghost  seen  by  the  frequenter  of  the  Maypole ;  and  HaredaM  I 
impressive  conduct  in  consequence.     What  we  have  told,  in  tl»  I 
very  begin nin«;  of  our  digest,  in  regard  to  the  shifting  of  tbe  I 
gardener's  dress,  is  sedulously  kept  from  the  reader*i  knovUn  I 
until  he  learns  it  from  Kudge's  own  confession  in  jail.    We  in  I  '1 
sedulously  ;  for,  the  intention  once  knotm^  the  trace9  of  the  ilo^  I  ^ 
can  be  found  upon  every  page.     There  is  an  amusing  and  exee«i>  I  ^ 
ingly  ingenious   instance  at   page   145,    where  Solomon  iJarf  ^ 
describi^s  his  adventure  with  the  ghast^  I/k 

"It  was  a  ghost — a  ppirit,"  crietl  Daifly.  I  ^ 

**  W)i(we  r*  they  all  three  a«ked  together.  1 1-^- 

In  tlie  (fxccss  of  his  emotion  (for  he  fell  back  trembling  in  \m  duwi  I  (■ .«, 
waved  his  liand  as  if  entreating  them  to  question  him  no  £irther)  hunml ..  '^ 
toa«  io9t  upon  all  but  old  John  Willet,  who  happened  to  be  seated  cfai/''-^'- 
beside  him.  l^-;'" 

"  Who !"  cried  Parkes  and  Tom  Cobb—"  Who  was  it  T  1;  '. 

"  Oentlomtjii.'*  said  Mr.  Willet,  after  a  long  p?»use,  "you  needn't uk  Ifcl'   " 
likcne:^s  of  a  murdered  inaiL    lliis  is  the  nineteenth  of  March."  I^i^    i 

A  profuimd  sileucc  ensued.  |i-   \'' 

The  impres.sion  here  skilfully  conveyed  is,  that  the  ghost  m  r-—-* 
is  that  of  iiouben  Hari^dale  ;  and   the  mind  of  the  not-tooacn 
roador  is  at  ouce  averted  from  the  true  state  of  the  case— from tfc  i 
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murderer,  Kudgo,  living  in  the  lx>dy. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  that,  by  such  inuans  as  ioci 
many  piunts  which  are  comparatively  insipid  in  the  Datm 
sequonco  of  our  digest,  and  which  would  have  l>jen  comparaw- 
ly  insipid  even  if  given  in  full  detail  in  a  natural  st^]uence,« 
eudu«:'d  with  the  iiitere.st  of  mvsterv  ;  but  neitlier  can  it  bedawi 
that  a  vast  many  more  points  are  at  the  same  time  deprivi-dofJ 
effect,  and  become  null,  through  the  impossibility  of  comprebria 
ing  thom  without  the  key.  The  author,  who,  cognizant  of  liisfi* 
writes  witli  tliis  cognizance  continually  operating  upon  him, ai 
thus  writes  to  himffclf  in  spite  of  himself,  does  not,  of  course,?* 
that  much  of  what  is  effective  to  his  own  informed  pe^'epti* 
must  noct\«^s.ii-ily  be  lost  upon  his  uninformed  readers;  andl' 
himself  i.s  never  in  condition,  as  regards  his  own  work,  tobriii 
the  matter  to  test.  Hut  the  reader  may  easily  satisfy  him^lfo^ 
the  validity  of  our  objection.  Let  him  re-peruse  "BarniliJ 
Rudge,"  and  with  a  pre-comprehension  of  the  mystery,  tli» 
points  of  w\\\e\\  vi<i  ^\i^3^K.\>t^^^  ci>\\.\\i  ^  \\\^5^c^«&&  Ukfl  iUn,iJ  1 '•^^■^-^ 
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throw  qundruple  brilliance  over  the  narrative — a  brilliance  which 
a  correct  taste  will  ot  once  declaro  uDprofitubly  sacrificed  at  the 
Ebriac  of  the  keenest  interest  of  mere  mystery. 

The  design  of  myUcry,  however,  being  once  determined  noon 
hj  an  author,  it  becomea  imjieralJve,  first,  that  no  undue  or  inartw- 
tical  means  be  oraployad  to  conceal  the  secret  of  the  plot ;  and, 
aeoondly,  that  the  secret  be  well  kept.  Now.  when,  at  page  10, 
m  read  tliiit  "the  body  oi  poor  Mr,  Radgt,  the  steward,  teat 
found"  months  after  the  outrage,  ice,  we  see  that  Mr.  Dickena 
ha.^  been  guilty  of  tio  misdemeHnor  against  Art  in  staling  what 
was  not  the  fact ;  since  the  falsehood  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Solomon  Daisy,  and  given  merely  as  the  impression  of  this  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  public.  The  writer  has  not  asserted  it  in  his 
r.iwn  person,  but  ingeniously  conveyed  an  idea  (false  in  itself,  yet 
:l  l*lief  in  which  is  necessary  for  the  effect  of  the  tale)  by  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters.  The  cose  is  difierent,  however, 
when  Mrs.  Rudge  is  repeatedly  denominated  "  the  widow."  It 
ii  the  aotbor  who,  himself,  frequently  so  terms  her.  This  is  dia- 
B^nuous  and  inartiatical :  accidentally  so,  of  course.  We  speak 
of  the  matter  merely  by  way  of  illustrating  our  point,  and  as  an 
Aversight  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dickens. 

That  tbe  secret  be  well  kept  is  obviously  necessary.  A  failure 
to  preserve  it  until  the  proper  moment  of  dhtoutment,  throws  all 
into  confusio'n,  so  far  as  regards  the  tffecl  intended.  If  the  mya- 
terjr  leak  out,  against  the  author's  will,  bis  purposes  are  immedi- 
ately at  odds  and  ends ;  for  he  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
Ihat  certain  impressions  Uq  exist,  which  do  not  exist,  in  the  mind 
of  bia  readers.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  so  positively  as  we 
aould  wish,  whether,  by  the  public  at  large,  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  marder  committed  by  Rudge,  with  the  identity  of  the  Hay- 
pole  ruffian  with  Rudge  himself,  was  fathomed  at  any  period 
pnvioiis  to  the  period  intended,  or,  if  so,  whether  at  a,  period 
fo  early  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  interest  designed ;  bat 
we  are  forced,  through  sheer  modesty,  to  suppose  this  the  case  ; 
sincij,  by  ourselves  individually,  the  secret  was  distinctly  undar- 
Blood  immediMlely  upon  the  perusal  of  the  story  of  Solomon 
Daisy,  which  occurs  at  the  seventh  page  of  this  volume  of  thre« 
bgndwd  and  twenty-three.  In  tfaenumbcrof  the  " PhihdaipliM 
^^^^r       TOLIIL— 20.  ~'        "-^  ?~""' 
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Saturday  EveniDg  Poet,"  for  May  the  first,  1841,  (the  tale  havai 
then  only  be^n)  will  be  found  a  prospectioe  notice  of  him 
length,  in  which  we  made  use  of  the  following  words : 

That  Baniaby  is  the  Bon  of  the  murderer  may  not  appear  erident  to« 
readere — but  we  will  explain.    The  person  murdered  is  Mr.  Reuben  B8» 
dale.    He  was  found  assassinated  in  his  bed-chamber.    His  8tevard,(]b  I 
Rudge,  Benior,)  and  his  gardener  (name  not  mentioned)  are  miaibig.  Ai&g  I 
both  are  suspected.  **  Some  months  afterward  " — here  wc  use  the  vvdiflf  f  * 
the  story — "  the  steward*8  body,  scarcely  to  be  recognised  but  by  hij  cioilt  I  a 
and  the  watch  and  ring  he  wore— was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  pieced  f  r: 
water  in  the  grounds,  with  a  deep  gash  in  the  breast^  where  he  lad  hi  I  ji^ 
stabbed  by  a  knife.    He  was  only  partly  dressed ;  and  all  people  ^nc  I 
that  he  had  been  sitting  up  reading  in  his  own  room,  where  thenvBi'. 
many  traces  of  blood,  and  was  suddenly  fiUlen  upon  and  killed,  h^nk  I  ^ 
master."  I  fiv 

Now,  be  it  obeerred,  it  is  not  the  author  himself  who  asserfs^A  1/;^^ 
tteward't  body  wm  found;  he  has  put  the  words  in  the  mouth  of  ooedlklm.. 
characters.  His  design  is  to  make  it  appear,  in  the  d€nounHnU,iJm^\^  '\ 
steward,  Rudge,  first  murdered  the  gardener,  then  went  to  his  mastcrid^f] '  *"' 
ber,  murdered  /if 7/1,  was  interrupted  by  his  (Rudge>)  wife,  whom  he  b^ I *^"''-' 
and  held  by  the  irri^t,  to  prevent  her  giving  the  alarm — that  he  then,  dg  I  "^'"^^ 
piweraing  liimst'lf  of  the  booty  desired,  returned  to  the  gardener's  moo. «  Its.  I 
changed  clothes  with  him,  put  upon  the  corpse  his  own  watch  and rii^ii  |i.is-.i 
secreted  it  where  it  was  afterwards  discovered  at  so  late  a  period  tkii 
features  could  not  be  identified. 

Tlio  difftTonces  between  our  pre-conceived  ideas,  as  here  !tit«c, 
and  tin?  actual  facts  of  the  story,  will  be  found  immaterijiL  IV 
^ardenor  w;w»  murdered,  not  before  but  after  his  ma-terinl 
that  Kudge'»  wife  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  instead  of  hisseiziv 
Aer,  has  so  much  the  air  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dicfc* 
that  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  our  own  version  as  erroneous.  Ik 
grasp  of  a  murderer's  bloody  hand  on  the  wrist  of  a  wona 
enciente^  would  have  been  more  likely  to  produce  the  effect  t 
scribed  (and  this  every  one  will  allow)  than  the  grasp  of  iii 
hand  of  the  woman  upon  the  wrist  of  the  assassin.  We  Dif 
therefore  say  of  our  supposition  as  Talleyrand  said  of  somecoA 
ney's  bad  French — gne  s'il  rie  soit  pas  Francais^  assurment  dm 
U  le  doit  Hre—i\n\i  if  we  did  not  rig^tly  proi)hecy,  yet^atlaa 
our  pn/pheuy  should  have  been  right. 

We  are  informed  in   the  Preface  to  "  Bamaby  Rudge"  tb  1^..,,^ 
^no  accouTitof  the  Gordon  Riots  having  been  introduced  iili  ^.  ^^ 
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work  of  fietioii,  and  the  subject  presenting  very  extraordinary 
liid  remarkable  features,**  our  author  ''was  led  to  project  this 
kale.*'     But  for  this  distinct  announcement  (for  Mr.  Dickens  can 
wemreeij  have  deceived  himself)  we  should  have  looked  upon  the 
liota  as  altogether  an  afterthought.     It  is  evident  that  they  have 
necessary  connexion  with  the  story.     In  our  digest,  which 
fully  includes  all  estentiaU  of  the  plot,  we  have  dismissed  the 
loings  of  the  mob  in  a  paragraph.  The  whole  event  of  the  drama 
would  have  proceeded  as  well  without  as  with  them.     They  have 
iron  the  appearance  of  being  forcibly  introduced.     In  our  com- 
pendium above,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  emphasized  several  allu- 
iicyDB  to  an  interval  of  five  years.    The  action  is  brought  up  to  a 
^tttain  point     The  train  of  events  is,  so  far,  uninterrupted — nor 
ii  there  any  apparent  need  of  interruption — yet  all  the  characters 
we  now  thrown  forward  for  a  period  of  five  years.     And  why  t 
^|Fe  aak  in  vain.     It  is  not  to  bestow  upon  the  lovers  a  more 
facorons  maturity  of  age — for  this  is  the  only  possible  idea  which 
'teggeats  itself — ^Edward  Chester  is  already  eight-and- twenty,  and 
jpnina  Haredale  would,  in  America  at  least,  be  upon  the  list  of 
idd  maids.     No — there  is  no  such  reason  ;  nor  does  there  appear 
Ho  be  any  one  more  plausible  than  that,  as  it  is  now  the  year  of 
oor  Lord  1775,  an  advance  of  five  years  will  bring  the  dramatis 
ftnoncB  up  to  a  very  remarkable  period,  affording  an  admirable 
:«pportunity  for  their  display — the  period,  in  short,  of  the  **  No 
TPopery "  riots.     This  was  the  idea  with   which  we  were  forcibly 
Impressed  in  perusal,  and  which  nothing  less  than  Mr.  Dickens* 
fositive  assurance  to  the  contrary  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
«»dicate. 

It  is,  perhaps,  but  one  of  a  thousand  instances  of  the  disadvan- 
ligea,  both  to  the  author  and  the  public,  of  the  present  absurd 
fitthion  of  periodical  novel- writing,  that  our  author  had  not 
•nfficiently  considered  or  determined  u]>on  any  particular  plot 
when  he  began  the  story  now  under  review.  In  fact,  we  see,  or 
fiincy  that  we  see,  numerous  traces  of  indecision — traces  which  a 
dexterous  supervision  of  the  complete  work  might  have  enabled 
Irim  to  erase.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  intermission  of  a 
hfttmm.  The  opening  speeches  of  old  Chester  are  by  far  too 
^n^iy  g0Btlemanly  for  his  subsequent  character.     The  wife  of 
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Yarden,  also,  is  too  wholesale  a  shrew  to  be  oonTerted  into  J 

quiet  wife — the  original  design  was  to  ponish  her.    At  p^  ] 

we  read  thus — Solomon  Daisy  is  telling  his  stoiy : 

*  I  put  as  good  a  face  upon  it  as  I  oonld,  and  rnvflSiiig  mjidf  np,  a^ 
out  with  a  lighted  lantern  in  oue  hand  and  the  kej  of  thednsdial 
other" — at  this  point  of  the  narrative,  the  dress  of  the  strange  iDioni4 
as  if  he  had  turned  to  hear  more  distinctly. 

Here  the  design  is  to  call  the  reader^s  attention  to  a  poiat  i 
the  tale;  hut  no  suhsequent  explanation  is  made.  Agaio,tir 
hnes  below — 

Tlie  hounes  were  all  shut  up,  and  the  folks  in  doors,  and  periapi  W 
onlj  one  man  in  the  world  who  knows  how  dark  it  really  was. 

Here  the  intention  is  still  more  evident,  but  there  is  no  raA 
Again,  nt  page  54,  the  idiot  draws  Mr.  Chester  to  thewiB^ 
and  directs  his  attention  to  the  clothes  hanging  upon  the  liiai 
the  yard — 

"  Look  down,"  he  said  softly;  ^'do  you  mark  how  they  whisper aii 
other's  cars,  then  daiicc  and  leap  to  make  believe  they  are  in  »portl  ft 
you  sec  how  they  stop  for  a  moment,  when  they  think  there  is  no  am kA 
ing,  and  mutter  among  themselves  again;  and  then  how  the?  nlii 
gambol,  delighted  with  the  mischief  they've  been  plotting ?  lixikitk 
now !  See  how  they  whirl  and  plunge.  And  now  they  stop  ^a,t^ 
whisper  cautiously  togetlier — little  tliinking,  mind,  how  often  I  bve  li 
up<.in  the  ground  nixi  watclied  tliem.  I  say — wliat  is  it  that  thej]^d 
hatch  ?     Do  you  know  T 

Uj>on  perusal  of  those  ravings,  we  at  once  supposed  tlwofc 

have  allusion   to  some   real  plotting;  and   even  nowweoBi 

force  ourselves  to  b<dieve  thoni  not  so  intended.     Tliev  soszalJ 

the  opinion   tliat  Ilarodalc  himself  would   1^  implicated  bi 

murder,  and  tliat  the  couusellincfs  alluded  to   might  bethowrf 

that  gentleman  with  Kudge.     It  is   by  no  means  impossible 4< 

some  such   concej»tion  wavered   in  the  mind  of  the  autbor.  i* 

page  32  we  have  a  confirmation  of  our  idea,  when  VarJenei^ 

vors  to  arrest  tlio  murderer  in  tlic  house  of  his  wife — 

*'  Come  back — come  back  r  exclaimed  the  woman,  wrestling  iritk  d 
clamping:  him.  *•  Do  not  touch  him  on  your  life.  He  carriet  other  Imh 
»id^  his  ou'}i" 

The  dcnnneiveut  fails  to  account  for  this  exclamation. 

In  the  be;;!^inning  of  the  story  much  emphasis  is  placed  n* 
the  two  feniale  servants  of  Haredale,  and  upon  bis  journey  to ai 
from  London,  as  well  as  upon  his  wife.  We  have  merely  * 
in  our  digest  V\\a\.\v^'^^&?kVv^Q7i^x^\tA.l\cizin^thereniark.  & 


these  other  points  nre,  in  fact,  singularlj'  irrelevant,  in  the  su^po- 
lition  thst  the  origimil  deijigD  has  not  uud«?rgune  modification. 

Agun,  at  page  o7,  when  H:iredale  talks  of  "  his  dismantled 
•nd  beggared  hearlfc,"  wo  eannot  help  funcying  that  the  author 
kiid  in  view  some  different  wrong,  or  series  of  wrongs,  perpetrated 
by  Chester,  than  any  which  appear  in  the  end.  This  gentleman, 
loo,  takes  extreme  and  frequent  pains  to  acquire  dominion  over 
tte  rough  Hugh — this  (natter  is  particularly  insisted  upon  by  the 
novelist — we  look,  of  course,  for  some  important  result— hut  the 
filching  of  a  letter  is  nearly  all  that  is  accomplished.  That  Bar- 
Daby's  delight  in  the  desperate  scenes  of  the  rebellion,  is  incon- 
ntteot  with  his  horror  of  blood,  will  strike  every  reader;  and 
this  inconsistency  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  tlie  afttT-lhought 
npoD  which  we  have  aheady  commented.  In  fact,  the  title  of  the 
work,  the  elaborate  and  pointed  manner  of  tbe  commencement, 
the  impressive  description  of  Tbe  Warren,  and  especially  of  Mrs. 
Riidge,  go  far  to  show  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  really  deceived  him- 
teir — that  the  soul  of  the  plot,  as  originally  conceived,  was  the 
murder  of  Uaredate,  with  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  mur- 
derer in  Rudge — but  that  this  idea  was  afterwards  abandoned, 
or  rather  suffered  to  be  merged  in  that  of  the  Popish  riots.  The 
result  has  been  most  unfavorable.  That  which,  of  iUelf,  would 
bare  proved  highly  effective,  hna  beeo  rendered  nearly  null  by 
ita  situation.  In  the  multitudinous  outrage  and  horror  of  the 
Rebellion,  the  om  atrocity  is  utterly  whelmed  and  extinguished. 

The  ressona  of  this  deflection  from  the  first  purpose  appear  to 
OS  self-evident.  One  of  them  we  have  already  mentioned.  Tlie 
Other  is  that  our  author  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  he  had  ait- 
Heipated,  and  tkua  Tendered  valueUis,  his  chief  effect.  This  will 
be  readily  understixid.  The  particulars  of  the  assassination  being 
withheld,  the  strength  of  the  narrator  is  put  forth,  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  story,  to  whtt  curiotily  in  respect  to  these  partic- 
ulars ;  and,  so  far,  be  is  but  in  proper  pursuauce  of  his  muia 
design.  But  from  this  intention  he  nnwitUngly  passes  into  the 
eiror  of  exarjgeraling  anlicipalion.  And  error  though  it  be,  it 
is  an  error  wrought  witli  consummate  skill.  What,  for  example, 
could  more  vividly  enhance  our  impression  of  the  unknown  hor- 
ror eiuKiM^  ^^^  ^^  deep  and  enduring  gWm  ot.  ^M^a^fr— 
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iUn  Hkj  .dioi%  mbom  awe  of  WMd~or«  upririlfpthiatti^ 
preaaiuB  of  «oant<iiaiio6  so  imagiiMitiTt^y  jilHihluil  In  Id 
Budge — ^^the  capacity  fer  tMf^mnmg  Ifimr.  ■wmtliin  n^ 
dimly  seeiii  but  nevcrdMent&r  amomMit — tibidtaiovrf 
look  to  whichannstentof  iateaae  wmd  joaott  JurattsnUt 
onljeoukd  haTegitranriaef  Batit  iaaeonditioBof  Aa 
fmj  ihailha  proniaaa  of  inch  woids  ar« imdaauiiiUai 
•otioe  before  moitioiied  wo  thua.qwke  upon  tbia  lopie: 

llibfaa  eoneeptfoD  dbnlnaily Hdapiad  to  what  cortallf  h 
flia  dadrafller  of  liMt  anirt  vhkh  b  Untod  fl*  aa  iH«*v' 
■toTf.    Bat  tUt  otMnatfoo  ihoaw  -aot  Jnl  -^  ba  Bnade!*'^ 
iMBBrart  MapaM  tha  laalilj;  4at  oo  aaaatar bov tardfla 
vtaneet  iHiMw  m  tba  diaaiiaaail,  dntt  appaar  to  bava 
ezprnnon  of  ooonifliuuioa  woia  babitoilly  bj  Ifra!  Bodfai  aliil  ttty 
be  able  to  iatbiytbeniiiid  of  tibe  reader.    Be  will  mdf  be 
Tbe  ddUbl  tptfrnatioD  of  boiTor  beU  col  by  Iba  artbi^- 
wUch  win  depita  Ue  eoeajaefcai  of  elt   Ita* 
UDiB  01  eona  moenu  eTu    en  cnen  fueiuaaauy  praieBQ  ae 
but  are  only  Jvdy  eo  praiied  where  fbeie  ie  mo  diuMtfm$mi 
where  the  reader't  imagination  is  left  to  olear  op  the  myateiy  for  i 
and  this  is  not  the  design  of  Mr.  Dicken& 

And,  in  fact,  our  author  waa  not  long  in  aeemg  hia  preeipitay 
He  had  placed  himself  in  a  dilemma  from  which  even  hk  )i^ 
geniui  could  not  extricate  him.  He  at  once  ahifta  the  maab 
terest — and  in  truth  we  do  not  see  what  better  he  could  ky 
done.  The  reader^s  attention  becomee  absorbed  in  the  riot^ai 
he  fails  to  observe  that  what  should  have  been  the  tnie  ettato 
phe  of  the  novel,  is  exceedingly  feeble  and  ineffective. 

A  few  cursory  remarks : — Mr.  Dickena  fails  peculiarly  ia  jh 
narration.  See,  for  example,  page  296,  where  the  conneziQirf 
Hugh  and  Chester  is  detailed  by  Varden.  See  alao  ia  '^tti 
Curiosity-Shop,*'  where,  when  the  result  is  fully  known,  so  nMf 
words  are  occupied  in  explaining  the  relationship  of  the  hntbik 
The  effect  of  the  present  narrative  might  have  been  materiallf  i^ 
creased  by  confining  the  action  within  the  limits  of  London,  lb 
"  Notre  Dime**  of  Hugo  affords  a  fine  example  of  the  force aU 
can  be  gained  by  concentration,  or  unity  of  place*  The  uni^fl 
time  is  also  sadly  neglected,  to  no  purpose,  in  ^  Bamaby  Bodgib' 
That  Budg^  ibould  ao  lon^  and  eo  daepl]  ffel  tbe  ati^g  of  e» 
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it  inooQsistent  with  his  brutality.  On  j^agQ  15,  the  inter- 
val elmpsing  between  the  murder  and  Rudge's  return,  is  variouslj 
iteted  at  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  years.  It  may  be  asked 
why  the  inmates  of  *'  The  Warren "  failed  to  hear  the  alarm-bell 
which  was  heard  by  Solomon  Daisy.  The  idea  of  persecution 
\j  being  tracked,  as  by  blood-hounds,  from  one  spot  of  quietude 
fa  another,  is  a  favorite  one  with  Mr.  Dickens.  Its  effect  cannot 
ba  denied.  The  stain  upon  Barnaby's  wrist,  caused  by  fright  in 
ilia  mother  at  so  late  a  period  of  gestation  as  one  day  before  ma- 
tam  parturition,  is  shockingly  at  war  with  all  medical  experience* 
When  Bndge,  escaped  from  prison,  unshackled,  with  money  at 
aommand,  is  in  agony  at  his  wife's  refusal  to  perjure  herself  for 
kb  aalvation — is  it  not  queer  that  he  should  demand  any  other 
aalvatkm  than  lay  in  his  heels  f 

Some  of  the  conclusions  of  chapters — see  pages  40  and  100— 
aaem  to  have  been  written  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illustrating 
tail-pieces. 

The  leading  idiosyncracy  of  Mr.  Dickens'  remarkable  humor,  'a 

lo  be  found  in  his  tranelating  the  language  of  gesture^  or  acUon^ 

or  tone.    For  example — 

The  cronies  nodded  to  eech  other,  and  Mr.  Parkes  remarked  in  an  mMkr 
lODS^  ■^•l""^  his  head  meanwhile,  at  vho  should  iay  *^let  no  man  controdiet 
wm,  for  IiBOH*t  belimfe  Atm,"  that  Willet  was  Id  amaring  force  toni^t 

The  riots  form  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  never  surpassed.  At 
page  17,  the  road  between  London  and  the  Maypole  is  described 
m  a  horribly  rough  and  dangerous,  and  at  page  97,  as  an  uncom- 
monly smooth  and  convenient  one.  At  page  116,  how  comes 
Chester  in  possession  of  the  key  of  Mrs.  Rudge's  vacated  house  t 

Mr.  Dickens'  English  is  usually  pure.  His  most  remarkable 
arror  is  that  of  employing  the  adverb  "directly"  in  the  sense  of 
•  as  soon  as."  For  example — "  Directly  he  arrived,  Rudge  said," 
Jke.     Bulwer  is  uniformly  guilty  of  the  same  blunder. 

It  is  observable  that  so  original  a  stylist  as  our  author  should 
occasionally  lapse  into  a  gross  imitation  of  what,  itself,  is  a  gross 
imitation.  We  mean  the  manner  of  Lamb— a  manner  based  in 
the  Latin  construction.    For  exampU 


In  foimner  time  its  pmnpe  tu^gesl  to  thirsty  idlers  springs  cooler  and 

id  I 


^yicling  and  deeper  than  other  wells ;  and  as  they  trace  the  spiUings 
of  loll  pitchen  oo  the  heated  ground,  they  snuff  the  freshness,  and,  sighiiij;^ 
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The  wood-i'ut  desij/m  wliich  aoocnpany  the  edtlioD  before  m 
are  occasionally  good.  The  copper  etigraviogs  are  piuabk  Ql- 
conceived  and  Ill-drawn ;  and  not  only  tfaia,  but  are  in  broad  eoo- 
tradicUon  of  the  irood-dc&igns  and  text. 

There  are  many  coincidences  wrought  into  the  narrative — those, 
for  example,  which  relate  to  the  nineteenth  of  March  ;  the  dnani 
of  Barnoby,  respecting  his  father,  at  the  rery  period  when  ha 
father  is  actually  in  the  house ;  and  the  dream  of  Haredale  preciow 
to  his  final  meeting  with  Chester.  These  things  are  meant  ta 
inainuale  a  fatality  which,  very  properly,  is  not  expressed  in  pbii 
terms — but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  story  derives  more  n 
ideality  from  their  introduction,  than  it  might  hare  g^ned  tf 
veosimiiitude  from  their  omission. 

The  dramatis  persona  sustain  the  high  fame  of  Mr.  Tt'icknot  m 
a  delineator  of  charncter.  Miggs,  the  disconsolate  hondmudM 
of  Varden ;  Tappertit,  his  chivalrous  apprentice ;  Mr*.  Varden. 
herself;  and  Dennis,  a  hangman — may  be  regarded  as  ariginil 
caricatures,  of  the  highest  merit  as  such.  Their  traits  are  fouodtd 
in  acute  observation  of  nature,  but  are  exaggerated  to  the  utmoel 
admissible  extent.  Miss  Haredale  and  Edward  Chcsi«r  are  com- 
monplaces— no  effort  has  been  made  in  their  behalf.  Joe  WilW 
is  a  naturally  drawn  country  youth.  Stagg  is  a  mere  moke- 
■weight.  Gaahford  and  Gordon  are  truthfully  copied.  Dollj 
Varden  is  truth  itself.  Haredale,  Rudge  and  Mrs.  Rudge,in 
impressive  only  through  the  circumstances  which  surround  theta. 
Sir  John  Chester,  is,  of  course,  not  original,  but  is  a  vast  impran- 
ment  upon  all  his  predecessors — his  heartlessness  is  rendond 
somewhat  too  amusing,  and  his  end  too  much  that  of  n  man  tt 
honor.  Hugh  is  a  noble  conception.  His  fierce  exultation  in  lui 
animal  powers;  his  subserviency  to  the  smooth  Chester;  ha 
mirthful  contempt  and  patronage  of  Tappertit,  and  his  brutal  yet 
firm  courage  in  the  hour  of  death — fi-nn  a  picture  to  be  set  ii 
diamonds.  Old  Willet  is  not  surpassed  by  any  character  em 
among  those  of  Dickens.  He  is  nature  itself — yet  a  step  tartbcr 
would  have  placed  him  in  the  class  of  caricatures.  His  comblimi 
conceit  and  aHvisily  wre  mifcacTfcrfiA'j  4^*Si,TOi*.V\iijwjjBMoiii- 
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directed  eneif^y  when  aroused,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  t^che*^ 
in  all  humorous  painting.  We  shall  never  forget  how  heartily  ws 
laughed  at  his  shaking  Solomon  Daisy  and  threatening  to  put  hiri 
behind  the  fire,  hecause  the  unfortunate  little  man  was  too  mucj. 
frightened  to  articulate.  Varden  is  one  of  those  free,  jovial, 
bonest  fellows,  at  charity  with  all  mankind,  whom  our  author  is 
so  fond  of  depicting.  And  lastly,  Bamaby,  the  hero  of  the  tale 
— in  him  we  have  been  somewhat  disappointed.  We  have  already 
•aid  that  his  delight  in  the  atrocities  of  the  Rebellion  is  sA 
▼ariance  with  his  horror  of  blood.  But  this  horror  of  blood  is. 
tmeomequential ;  and  of  this  we  complain.  Strongly  insbteo 
upon  in  the  beginning  of  the  narrative,  it  produces  no  adequate, 
result  And  here  how  fine  an  opportunity  has  Mr.  Dickens 
missed !  The  conviction  of  the  assassin,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
two  years,  might  easily  have  been  brought  about  through  his 
aon's  mysterious  awe  of  blood — an  awe  created  in  the  unborn  by 
the  assassination  itself — and  this  would  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  possible  embodiments  of  the  idea  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  attach  to  "  poetical  justice.''  The  raven,  too,  intensely  amusing' 
as  it  is,  might  have  been  made,  more  than  we  now  see  it,  a  por- 
tion of  the  conception  of  the  fantastic  Bamaby.  Its  croakings 
might  have  been  prophetically  heard  in  the  course  of  the  drama. 
Its  character  might  have  performed,  in  regard  to  that  of  the  idiot, 
much  the  same  part  as  does,  in  music,  the  accompaniment  in  re- 
spect to  the  air.  Each  might  have  been  distinct.  Each  might 
have  differed  remarkably  from  the  other.  Yet  between  them 
there  might  have  been  wrought  an  analogical  resemblance,  and 
although  each  might  have  existed  apart,  they  might  have  formed 
together  a  whole  which  would  have  been  imperfect  in  the 
absence  of  either. 

From  what  we  have  here  said — and,  perhaps,  said  without  due 
deliberation — (for  alas !  the  hurried  duties  of  the  journalist  pre- 
clude it) — there  will  not  be  wanting  those  who  will  accuse  us  of 
a  mad  design  to  detract  from  the  pure  fame  of  the  novelist.  But 
to  such  we  merely  say  in  the  language  of  heraldry  "  ye  should 
wear  a  plain  point  sanguine  in  your  arms."  If  this  be  understood, 
well ;  if  not,  well  again.    There  lives  no  man  feeling  s^  dfitt^T 

Tt/rBreace  for  geniua  than  ourself.    It  we  \^^«  i^  ^^^V  ^» 
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especinliy  upon  the  high  merita  as  upon  the  triviB]  dcfecU  trf 
"Bamaby  Rudge  "  we  have  already  given  our  reasons  for  tb« 
omisniou,  and  these  reasons  will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  all 
whom  we  care  to  understand  ihem.  The  work  before  us  is  not, 
we  think,  equal  to  the  tale  trhich  immediately  preceded  it;  hot 
there  are  few — very  few  others  to  which  we  conpid^-  it  inferiw. 
Our  chief  objection  has,  not,  perhaps,  been  so  distinctly  etii«d  u 
■wa  could  wish.  That  this  fiction,  or  indeed  that  any  ficlion 
written  by  Mr.  Dickens,  should  be  based  in  the  excileinenl  aod 
maintenance  of  curiosity  we  look  upon  as  a  misconception,  on 
part  of  the  writer,  of  his  own  very  great  yet  very  pecniiv 
powers.  He  has  done  this  tiling  well,  to  be  sure — be  would  d< 
anything  well  in  comparison  with  the  herd  of  his  contemporane*— 
but  he  has  not  done  it  bo  thoroughly  wrll  as  his  high  and  JHl 
reputation  would  demand.  We  tliink  that  the  whole  book  bu 
been  an  etfort  to  him — solely  through  the  nature  of  its  desiga 
He  has  been  smitten  with  an  untimely  desire  for  a  novel  path. 
The  idiosyncrasy  of  his  intellect  would  lead  him,  naturally,  into 
the  most  6uent  and  simple  style  of  narration.  In  tales  of  ordinary 
sequence  he  may  and  will  long  reign  triumphant.  He  has  a  la. 
for  all  things,  but  no  positive  genius  for  adaptation,  and  still  ]at 
for  that  metaphysical  art  in  which  the  souls  of  nil  tnyiteritt  lie. 
"  Celeb  Williams "  is  a  far  less  noble  work  than  *'  The  Old 
Curiosity-Slup ;"  but  Mr.  Dickens  could  no  more  have  coostructad 
the  one  tbai^  Mr.  Godwin  could  have  dreamed  of  the  othrr. 
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Iir  getting  my  books,  I  have  been  always  solicitoos  of  an  ample 
margin ;  this  not  so  much  through  any  love  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
Bowever  agreeable,  as  for  the  facility  it  affords  me  of  pendling 
sugg^^  thoughts,  agreements,  and  differences  of  opinion,  or 
brief  critical  comments  in  general.  Where  what  I  have  to  note 
is  too  much  to  be  included  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  margin, 
I  commit  it  to  a  slip  of  paper,  and  deposit  it  between  the  leaves ; 
taking  care  to  secure  it  by  an  imperceptible  portion  of  gum  trag- 
acanth  paste. 

All  this  may  be  whim ;  it  may  be  not  only  a  very  hackneyed, 
but  a  very  idle  practice ; — yet  I  persist  in  it  still ;  and  it  affords 
me  pleasure ;  which  is  profit,  in  despite  of  Mr.  Bentham  with 
Mr.  Mill  on  his  back. 

This  making  of  notes,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  making  of 
mere  memoranda — a  custom  which  has  its  disadvantages,  beyond 
doubt  "  Ce  queje  mets  sur  papier ^^  says  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre, 
•'/e  remeU  de  ma  memoire,  et  par  consequence  je  Voublie  ;** — ^and, 
in  fact,  if  you  wish  to  forget  anything  on  the  spot,  make  a  note 
that  this  thing  is  to  be  remembered. 

But  the  purely  marginal  jottings,  done  with  no  eye  to  the 
llemorandum  Book,  have  a  distinct  complexion,  and  not  only  a 
distinct  purpose,  but  none  at  all ;  this  it  is  which  imparts  to  them 
a  value.  They  have  a  rank  somewhat  above  the  chance  and  de- 
sultory comments  of  literary  chit-chat — ^for  these  latter  are  not 
nnfrequently  *'  talk  for  talk's  sake,"  hurried  out  of  the  mouiJi ; 
while  the  marginalia  are  deliberately  penciled,  because  the  mind 
of  the  reader  wishes  to  unburthen  itself  of  a  thouffhi — hcwever 
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flipMnt^^oweyer  Billy — however  trivial — Btill  a  thooglii  iideed, 
not  merely  a  thing  that  might  have  been  a  thought  in  time,  nd 
imder  more  favorable  drcomstaiioea.  In  the  micayimaiia^  too,  vi 
talk  only  to  ourselves ;  we  therefore  talk  freahly — boldly-^ongia" 
ally — with  abandonnement — ^without  conceit — much  after  tki 
fiM^iion  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  and  the  anatomical  Bnrton,  and  that  most  kgial 
analogist,  Butler,  and  some  other  people  ci  the  old  day,  ib 
were  too  full  of  their  matter  to  have  any  room  for  their  maaao^ 
which  being  thus  left  out  of  question,  waa  a  capital  maansr,i»> 
deed — a  model  of  manners,  with  a  richly  marginalic  air. 

The  circumscription  of  space,  too,  in  theae  pencilings,  haa  ai 
aomething  more  of  advantage  than  inconvenience.  It  coinpeli  m 
(whatever  difiuseness  of  idea  we  may  dandeatinelj  entertain)  iHi 
M<»itesquieu-ism,  into  TBcitu84sm,  (here  I  leave  out  cf  view  tk 
conclu^g  portion  of  the  **  Annals,*^— or  even  into  Cariyle4fli 
—a  thing  which,  I  have  been  told,  is  not  to  be  confounded  wA. 
your  ordinary  affectation  and  bad  grammar.  I  say  ^  bad  gnm- 
mar/'  through  sheer  obstinacy,  because  the  grammarians  (wiio 
should  know  better)  insist  upon  it  that  I  should  not.  But  thei 
grammar  is  not  what  these  grammarians  will  have  it ;  and,  bei^ 
merely  the  analjrsis  of  language,  with  the  result  of  this  analjo^ 
must  be  good  or  bad  just  as  the  analyst  is  sage  or  silly — just  m 
he  is  a  Home  Tooke  or  a  Cobbett. 

But  to  our  sheep.  During  a  rainy  afternoon,  not  long  i^ 
being  in  a  mood  too  listless  for  continuous  study,  I  sought  refief 
from  ennui  in  dipping  here  and  there,  at  random,  among  the  ml- 
umes  of  my  library — no  very  large  one,  certainly,  but  suffidentlf 
miscellaneous ;  and,  I  flatter  mjrself^  not  a  little  reeherckL 

Perhaps  it  was  what  the  Germans  call  the  ^'  brain-scattering' 
humor  of  the  moment ;  but,  while  the  picturesqueness  of  the  m* 
merous  pencil-scratches  arrested  my  attention,  their  helter-skelteh 
iness  of  commentary  amused  me.  I  found  myself,  at  len^ 
forming  a  wish  that  it  had  been  some  other  hand  than  my  owi 
wh^ch  had  so  bedevilled  the  books,  and  &ncying  that,  in  toeh 
'case,  I  might  have  derived  no  inconsiderable  pleasure  from  tam- 
^iig  them  over.  From  this  the  transition-thought  (aa  Mr.  LyeH, 
CI  Mr.  MuM&nsoiL^  o^  IJlT.'^^afiEL'^^Xj^^^si^  ^^^^^oS^  Haj^  it\  w« 
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natural  enough : — ^there  might  be  something  even  in  my  scribblings 
which,  for  the  mere  sake  of  scribbling,  would  have  interest  for 
others. 

The  main  difficulty  respected  the  mode  of  transferring  the  notes 
from  the  volumes — ^the  context  from  the  text — without  detriment 
to  that  exceedingly  frail  fabric  of  intelligibility  in  which  the  con- 
text was  imbedded.  With  all  appliances  to  boot,  with  the  printed 
pages  at  their  back,  the  commentaries  were  too  oflen  like  Dodo- 
Da's  oracles — or  those  of  Lycophron  Tenebrosus — or  the  essays 
of  the  pedant's  pupils,  in  Quintillian,  which  were  '* necessarily 
excellent,  since  even  he  (the  pedant)  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
prehend them :'' — what,  then,  would  become  of  it — this  context 
— if  transferred  ? — >]f  translated  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  traduii 
(traduced)  which  is  the  French  synonyme,  or  overzezet  (turnea 
topsy-turvy)  which  is  the  Dutch  one  f 

I  concluded,  at  length,  to  put  extensive  faith  in  the  acumen 
and  imagination  of  the  reader : — this  as  a  general  rule.  But,  in 
some  instances,  where  even  faith  would  not  remove  mountains, 
there  seemed  no  safer  plan  than  so  to  re-model  the  note  as  to 
convey  at  least  the  ghost  of  a  conception  as  to  what  it  was  all 
about  Where,  for  such  conception,  the  text  itself  was  absolutely 
necessary,  I  could  quote  it ;  where  the  title  of  the  book  com- 
mented upon  was  indispensable,  I  could  name  it.  In  short,  like 
a  novel-hero  dilemma'd,  I  made  up  my  mind  **  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances,^  in  default  of  more  satisfactory  rules  of  conduct 

As  for  the  multitudinous  opinion  expressed  in  the  subjoined 
faarrago—9&  for  my  present  assent  to  all,  or  dissent  from  any  por- 
tion of  it — as  to  the  possibility  of  my  having,  in  some  instances, 
altered  my  mind — or  as  to  the  impossibility  of  my  not  having 
altered  it  often — these  are  points  upon  which  I  say  nothing,  be- 
canse  upon  these  there  can  be  nothing  cleverly  said.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  observe,  however,  that  just  as  the  goodness  of  ycur 
true  pan  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  intolerability,  so  is  nonsense 
the  essential  sense  of  the  Marginal  Note. 
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Okb  of  the  happiest  examples,  in  a  ainall  way,  of  the  canyiiif 
one's-sBlf-in-ft-hasd- basket  logic,  is  to  be  found  in  a  LondoD  we«lcif 
paper,  called  "  The  Fopuiar  Record  of  Modern  Scieooe  ;  a  Joa^ 
nal  of  Philosophy  and  General  InfonDatioD."  This  workhua 
vast  circulation,  and  is  respected  by  eminent  men.  Sometime  ii 
November,  1 84fi,  it  copied  from  the  "Columbian  Magazine,"  rf 
New  York,  a  rather  adventurous  article  of  mio^,  called  "  M«- 
meric  Revelation."  It  Lad  the  impudence,  also,  to  spojl  the  tidt 
by  improving  it  to  "The  Last  ConveRatiou  of  a  Somnambnic* 
— a  phrase  that  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  since  the  percoi 
who  "converaea"  is  not  a  somnambule.  He  is  a  aleep-waker— 
Boi  a  sleep-walker ;  but  I  presume  that  "The  Record"  thougtt 
it  was  only  the  difference  of  an  /.  What  I  chiefly  complain  a( 
nowever,  is  that  the  London  editor  prefaced  my  paper  witb  tlieM 
words  : — "  The  following  is  an  article  communicated  to  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine,  a  journal  of  respectability  and  influence  in  tkl 
United  States,  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Foe.  It  bean  internal  riii"if(W 
of  aulhentiatyy  !  There  is  no  subject  under  heaven  about  whiA 
funnier  ideas  are,  in  general,  entertained  than  about  thta  subject 
of  internal  evidence.  It  is  by  "  internal  evidence,"  obaerre,  tlut 
we  decide  upon  the  mind.  But  to  "  The  Record :" — On  the  k 
of  my  "  Valdemar  Case,''  this  journal  copies  it,  aa  a  matter  of 
course,  and' (also  as  a  matter  of  course)  improves  the  title,  tt 
the  previous  instance.  But  the  editorial  commenta  may  as  w«B 
be  called  profound.     Here  they  are  : 

The  tollowing  uarrativo  appcora  in  ■  recent  Dumber  of  TTit  Aintritm 
Ma^arint.  a  respectable  psriodieal  in  the  United  States.  It  comei^  it  v9 
be  obaervcd,  irnn  the  iisrntlor  nf  tlie  "  Lait  Converaaitioti  of  a  SoamunbolC 
pnblisheJ  in  Tlie  Record  uf  the  S9th  of  tfovember.  In  eitcvcttiig  lUi  cmi 
the  Mnminii  Poil.  of  Mnnda;  la.it,  takes  what  il  can^d^n  the  safe  aide,  If 
remarking—"  Fur  onr  own  parta  we  do  not  beliere  it ;  and  there  are  mmM 
■tatemeDts  made,  more  eapodallv  vith  regard  to  the  disease  of  nhic 
patieot  died,  which  at  once  prove  (he  case  to  be  either  n  fabricaonn,  i 
work  of  line  little  acquainted  with  coneumptioD.  Hie  itorv,  Imwr.^,- 
wonderful,  and  we  thereibre  gne  it"  The  editor,  bowever,  doea  ujL  poM 
out  the  eipedal  glstementa  which  are  inoonaiatent  with  what  ve  Imow  gf 
the  progress  of  cnnnumptioD,  and  as  lew  scientific  persons  would  be  willid| 
to  take  Iheir  pathology  any  more  tlnn  their  \o^  from  the  Morning  Pt^ 
his  caution,  it  ia  lo  be  feoTBd,  will  not  have  much  weight  Tlie  reaHD  «► 
signed  by  the  Poet  for  publisiiing  the  account  tt  quaint  and  would  aM^ 
equollj  to  an  adventure  from  Biuni  Munchauwn : — "  it  a  wonderfiil  and  «• 
therefore  give  it"    .    .    .    The  above  case  is  obviouslj  one  that  eaowC  la 
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The  moat  bvonible  circuninances  in  support  of  it,  tx 
creUence  ia  luxlcratoml  lo  be  ayea  to  it  at  ticn  York,  vitbin  a  lew  niilea  of 
vbich  city  the  a^r  took  pface,  and  where  connequeiitly  the  must  nadj 
means  must  be  tbond  fiir  its  lullimtication  or  duprovoL  The  initiati  of  Ihj 
tnedKal  men  and  nI  the  younft  medical  atudeul  muit  be  Buffident  ia  tlia  ist- 
Inrdiale  loc&lity.  bi  edialdiab  Uicir  idunlit}-,  especukU;  as  M.  ValdeciiBr  irai 
well  knoTTii.  and  liait  been  la  long  ill  m  to  render  it  out  of  Ihc  qucslioa  that 
there  abould  be  any  diiScultj  in  ascertaining  tbe  narnea  of  the  phifticiaiu 
by  wbom  be  bad  l>eeii  attended.  Id  the  uune  ivaj  tbe  nur»eB  and  Bcrtanla 
under  wboee  cuffniiance  (he  casa  must  hnve  come  during  (be  seven  months 
-winch  it  occDpi«],  are  of  course  aeceasiblo  to  all  sorts  of  inquiries.  It  wfll, 
tberefim.  appear  that  there  mutt  liave  been  tou  maiiy  paniei  concerrted  lo 
render  prolanged  deception  ptncticuble.  The  angry  eicitement  and  Torious 
nimcss  -which  have  at  length  retidercd  n  public  statement  necessary,  arc  also 
aoffident  to  sboir  that  temflkinp  ettraardinary  imiBt  have  taken  place.  On 
tbe  otber  hand  there  ia  no  strong  point  lor  disbelicC  Tbe  circumststiccs  are, 
•s  tbe  Post  sajb,  *  wonderful ;"  but  so  are  all  orcumstances  that  come  to  our 
knowledge  (m-  tbe  first  time — and  in  Mesmerism  oreryUiing  is  new.  An 
objecuou  may  be  made  that  the  article  has  rather  a  Uagaiinish  ur ;  Hr. 
Foe  baring  eviilentlj  written  with  a  view  to  eSret.  and  so  as  to  c:xci(o  rattier 
tbui  to  subdue  the  ngue  appplite  for  the  mysten'jus  and  the  borribte  vhieb 
■uch  a  ease,  nnder  any  circumstancea,  is  sure  to  awalcen — but  apart  from  tbis 
thers  is  nothing  to  deter  a  philoaapbic  mind  from  further  inquiries  regarduig 
it  It  is  a  matter  entirely  for  testimony.  [So  it  is.]  Under  this  view  we 
altall  take  steps  to  procure  from  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
eitiaens  of  New  York  all  tbe  evidence  that  can  be  bad  upoD  Ihc  subject.  Ho 
•teamer  will  leave  England  for  America  till  the  3d  of  tebruary.  but  within 
m  few  weeks  nf  that  timn  vc  doubt  not  it  will  be  possible  to  lay  before  tb« 
mden  of  the  Rctord  iafbrmition  whioh  will  enable  tbem  to  come  to  a  pretty 

Yes ;  and  no  doubt  they  came  to  one  itccurate  enough,  in  tbe 
end.  But  all  this  rigrnargle  is  what  people  call  t«fitiag  a  thing 
by  "intemal  endenco.''  Tho  Record  iosista  upon  the  truth  of 
the  sloiy  because  of  certain  facts — because  "  the  initiala  of  the 
young  men  tnuat  be  sufficient  to  establish  their  identity  " — be- 
cauae  "  the  nurses  mu#/  be  ncceseiblo  to  all  sorts  of  inquiries  " — 
and  because  the  "  angry  excitement  and  various  rumors  which  st 
tengtli  rendered  a  public  statement  necessary,  are  sufScient  to 
siiow  that  Kimethin;]  extraordinary  must  have  taken  place."  To 
be  sure  !  Ibe  story  is  proved  by  these  facte — the  facts  about  the 
Btudenta,  the  nurses,  the  excitement,  the  credence  given  the  tala 
at  New  Vork.  And  now  all  we  have  lo  do  is  to  jirove  these  facte. 
Ah ! — (Acy  are  proved  by  the  atory.  As  for  the  Morning  Post,  it 
evinces  more  weakness  in  its  disbelief  than  the  Record  in  its  cre- 
dulity.    What  the  former  aaya  about  doubting  on  aooount  of  ia- 
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aocunc;  ia  the  detail  of  the  pbthUical  symptoms,  is  a  meK/tIeK, 
as  tbe  Cockneys  bave  it,  in  order  to  make  a  very  few  little  child- 
ren believe  that  it,  the  Post,  is  not  quite  so  stupid  as  a  post  pro- 
verbially  is.  It  knows  nearly  ns  much  about  puthologr  as  it  doet 
shout  English  grsmraar— and  I  really  hope  it  will  not  feel  called 
upon  to  blush  nt  the  coniphmenL  I  represented  the  symptomi 
of  M.  Valdemar  os  "severe,"  to  be  sure.  I  put  an  extreme  c»«; 
for  it  W3S  necessary  that  I  should  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  no 
doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  death  without  the  aid  of  the  Mo- 
merist — but  such  symptoms  might  have  appeared — the  identicii 
symptoms  have  appeared,  and  will  be  presented  agun  and  agm 
Had  tbe  Post  been  only  half  as  honest  as  ignorant,  it  would  han 
owned  that  it  disbelieved  for  no  reason  more  profound  than  that 
which  iiifluences  ail  dunces  in  dishelieving-~it  would  have  owiwj 
that  it  doubted  the  thing  merely  because  the  thing  nos  a  "  won- 
derful" thing,  and  had  never  yet  been  printed  in  a  hook. 

n 

We  mere  men  of  the  world,  with  no  principle — a  very  oM 
fashioned  and  cumbersome  thing — should  be  on  our  guard  lot, 
fancying  him  on  his  Inst  legs,  we  insult,  or  otherwise  maltrett 
some  poor  devil  of  a  genius  at  tbe  very  instant  of  his  putting  bi> 
foot  on  the  top  round  of  his  ladder  of  triumph.  It  is  a  commoi 
trick  with  these  fellows,  when  on  the  point  of  attaining  some  long- 
cherished  end,  to  sink  themselves  into  the  deepest  possible  abya 
of  seeming  despair,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  increasiag 
the  space  of  success  through  which  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  immediately  to  soar. 

ni 

Mr.  ITud-ion,  among  innumerable   blunders,  attributes  to  Si 

Thomas  Brown,  the  paradox  of  Tertullinn  in  his  De  Came  Ckriili 

— "  ifortitnut  est  Dei  filus,  credible  est  quia  ineplum  eat;  et  MpuU 

lus  resurrexil,  cerium  est  quia  impoasibile  «(.'' 

IV. 

Afler  rending  all  that  has  been  written,  and  after  thinking 
all  that  can  he  thought,  on  the  topics  of  God  and  the  sonli 
the  man  who  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  thinks  at  all,  will  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  tbe  conclusion  that,  on  theae  topiest'tiM 
most  profound  thought  is  that  which  can  be  the  leant  euily  dw- 
tinguiahed  from  the  mott  iuper6cial  sentimen 
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•  That  pancluation  is  important  all  agree;  but  how  few  com- 
prehend the  extent  of  its  importsnce  !  The  writer  wlio  neglects 
punctuation,  or  tnis-punctuales,  b  liable  to  be  misunderstocxi — 
tfai!<,  according  to  the  popular  idea,  ix  the  sum  of  the  evils  arising 
from  heedlessness  or  ignorance.  It  does  not  seem  to  bo  known 
that,  even  where  the  sense  is  perfectly  clear,  a  Bentence  may  be 
deprived  of  half  its  force — its  spirit — it*  point — by  improper 
punctuations.  For  the  want  of  merely  a  comma,  it  often  occurs 
than  on  axiom  appears  a.  paradon,  or  that  a  sarcasm  is  converted 
into  a  sermonoid.  There  is  no  treatise  on  the  topic — and  there  is 
no  topic  on  which  a  treatise  is  more  needed.  There  seems  to  exist 
a  vulgar  notion  that  the  subject  is  one  of  pure  conventionality, 
And  cannot  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent rule.  And  yet,  if  fairly  looked  in  the  face,  the  whole  mat^ 
ter  is  Eo  plain  that  its  rationale  may  be  read  as  we  run.  If  not 
anticipated,  I  shall  hereafter,  make  an  attempt  at  a  magazine  pa- 
per on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Point.''  In  the  meantime  let  me  say 
a  word  or  two  of  (Ac  dash.  Every  writer  for  the  press,  who  has 
any  sense  of  the  accurate,  must  have  been  frequently  mortified 
and  vexed  at  the  distortion  of  his  sentences  by  the  printer's  now 
general  substitution  of  a  semicolon,  or  comma,  for  the  dash  of  the 
MS.  The  total  or  nearly  total  disuse  of  the  latter  point,  has  been 
bronght  about  by  the  revulsion  consequent  upon  ils  excessive 
employment  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  Byronic  poela  were 
all  dash,  John  Neal,  in  his  earlier  novels,  exaggerated  iU  use 
into  the  grossest  abuse — although  his  very  error  arose  from  the 
philosophical  and  self-dependent  spirit  which  has  always  distin- 
guished him,  and  which  will  even  yet  lead  him,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken  in  the  man,  to  do  something  for  the  litemtiire  of  the 
country  which  the  country  "  will  not  willingly,"  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly, "  let  die,"  Without  entering  now  into  the  trAy,  let  me  oV 
serve  that  the  printer  may  always  ascertain  when  the  dash  of  the 
MS.  is  properly  and  when  improperly  employed,  by  bearing  in 
mind  thai  this  point  represents  a  second  Ihoaijht — an  ememiation. 
In  using  it  just  above  I  have  exemplified  its  use.  The  words  "  all 
emendaUon  "  are,  speaking  with  reference  to  grammatical  construo* 
tioD,  put  Id  opposition  with  the  words  "  a  second  thougbL"    Ha*- 


ing  wruten  these  latter  words,  I  reflected  whether  it  wouU  not  b« 
possible  to  render  their  mt^aning  mora  distinct  bj  c«rt«n  olhe^ 
words.  Now,  instead  of  erasing  Uie  phrase  "  n  second  tiought," 
which  is  of  some  use — which  partially  conveys  the  idea  intended 
— which  advances  me  o  step  louard  my  full  purpose — I  suffer  it 
to  remain,  and  merely  put  a  dash  between  it  and  the  phrase  "  as 
emendation."  The  dash  gives  the  reader  a  choice  between  tca^ 
or  among  three  or  more  expressions,  one  of  which  may  be  motl 
fbrdble  than  another,  but  all  of  which  help  out  the  idea.  It  standi, 
in  general,  for  these  words — or,  to  make  my  nuattinp  mort  dit- 
tincl."  This  force  if  Aa»— and  this  force  no  other  point  can  hava; 
since  all  other  paints  have  well -understood  uses  quite  dtSereot 
from  this.  Therefore,  the  dash  cannot  be  dispensed  with-  It  hn 
its  phases — its  variation  of  the  force  described;  but  the  one  pr)ii> 
ciple — that  of  second  thought  or  emendation — wil]  be  found  It 
the  bottom  of  ali. 

VL 

Diana's  Temple  at  Ephesus  having  been  burnt  on  th«  di|^ 
in  which  Alexander  was  born,  some  person  observed  that  "it 
was  DO  wonder,  since,  at  the  period  of  the  conflagratjon,  ib« 
was  gossiping  at  Pella."  Cicero  commends  this  as  a  witty  con- 
ceit— Plutarch  condems  it  as  senseless — and  this  is  the  one  pconl 
in  which  I  agree  with  the  biographer. 
VIL 

Until  we  analyze  a  religion,  or  a  philosophy,  in  respMl 
of  its  inducements,  independently  of  its  rationality,  we  shall  nevar 
be  in  condition  to  estimate  that  reli^on,  or  that  philosophy,  bf 
the  mere  number  of  its  adherents  : — unluckily, 

Ko  IndiflD  Prince  has  to  bin  palace 
More  rcillowera  than  a  thief  to  (he  gallowB. 
VUL 
"  If  in  any  point,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  I  have  receded  bom 
what  is  commonly  received,  it  bath  been   for  (he  pnrpow  ot 
proceeding  mtliiu  and  not  tn  aliud  " — but  the  character  aasume^ 
in  general,  by  modern  "  Reform"  is,  simply,  tliat  of  Opposition. 
IX. 
A  strong  argument  for  the  religion  of  Christ  is  this — ibat  ot 
fences  against  Charily  are  about  the  only  ones  which  men  on  thsr 
death-beds  can  be  made — aot  to  undcrstana — but  tojitl — at  eriiMt 
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X 

he  effect  deriv&ble  from  well -managed  rhyme  is  very  imper- 
j  vndvntood.  Convcotionnlly  "  rhyme"  implies  merely  close 
■imilarily  of  sound  at  tlie  ends  of  verse,  irnd  it  is  really  cunous  to 
observe  how  long  mimkinJ  have  been  content  with  their  limita- 
tion of  the  idea.  What,  in  rhyme,  first  and  principally  pleases, 
may  be  referred  to  the  human  sense  or  appreciation  of  equality— 
the  common  element,  as  might  be  easily  shown,  of  all  the  gralifi- 
cstion  we  derive  from  music  in  its  moat  eitended  sense — very 
especially  in  its  modifications  of  metre  and  rhythm.  We  see,  for 
example,  a  crystal,  and  are  immediately  interested  by  the  equality 
lietireen  the  sides  and  angles  of  one  of  its  faces — but,  on  bringing 
to  view  a  second  face,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first,  our  plea- 
sure seems  to  be  squared — on  bringing  to  view  a  third,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  cubed,  and  bo  on  :  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the 
delight  experienced,  if  measurable,  would  be  found  to  have  exact 
mathematical  relations,  such,  or  nearly  such,  as  I  suggest — that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  there  would  be  a 
decrease,  in  similar  relations.  Now  here,  as  the  ultimate  result 
of  analysis,  we  reach  the  sense  of  mere  equality,  or  nilher  the  hu- 
man delight  in  this  sense  ;  and  it  was  an  instinct,  rather  than  a 
clear  comprehension  of  this  delight  as  a  principle,  which,  in  the 
firyt  instance,  led  the  poet  to  attempt  an  increase  of  the  effect 
■rising  from  the  mere  similarity  (that  is  so  say  equality)  between 
tno  sounds — led  him,  I  say,  to  attempt  increasing  this  effect  by 
making  a  secondary  equalization,  in  placing  the  rhymes  at  equal 
distances — that  \%  at  the  ends  of  lines  of  equal  length.  In  thi> 
manner,  rhyme  and  the  termination  of  the  line  grew  connected  in 
men's  thoughts — grew  into  a  conventionalism — the  principle  being 
lost  sight  of  altogeOier.  And  it  was  simply  because  Pindaric 
verses  hod,  before  this  epoch,  existed — i.  t.  verses  of  unequal 
length — that  rhymes  were  subsequently  found  at  unequal  dis- 
tances. It  was  for  this  reason  solely,  I  say — for  none  more  pro- 
found. Rhyme  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  right  appertaining 
to  the  end  of  verse — and  here  we  complain  that  the  mutter  baa 
finally  rested.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  was  much  more  to  b« 
considered.  So  far,  the  sense  of  equality  alone,  entered  the 
effect ;  o(  if  this  equahty  was  sllgbtly  varied,  it  was  Yaried  only 


through  an  accident — the  acddent  of  the  eiistence  of  Fiodario 
metres.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rhymes  were  always  anticipoltd. 
The  eye,  cnlching  the  end  of  a  veree,  whether  long  or  short,  ex- 
pected, for  the  ear,  a  rhyme.  The  great  element  of  unexpecteit 
ness  was  not  dreamed  of — that  is  to  say,  of  novelty — of  originahty. 
"Bnt,"  Bsys  Lord  Bacon,  (how  justly!)  "there  is  no  exquisiU 
beauty  without  some  straitgenaui  in  the  proportions. '^  Tske  anij 
this  element  of  strangeness — of  unexpectedness — of  novelty — at 
originality — call  it  what  we  will — and  all  that  is  ethertal  in  1ot«* 
linesB  is  lost  at  once.  We  lose — we  miss  the  unkrunen — tba 
vague — the  unco mproh ended  because  offered  before  we  have  tinw 
to  examine  and  comprehend.  We  lose,  in  short,  all  that  assimi- 
lates the  beauty  of  earth  with  what  we  dream  of  the  beauty  rf 
Heaven.  Perfection  of  rhyme  is  attainable  only  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  clenienlfl,  Equality  and  Unexpectedness.  But  ■§ 
evil  cannot  exist  without  good,  so  uneipectednees  must  arise  froa 
expectedness.  We  do  not  contend  for  mere  arbitrariness  of  rhyta& 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  equi-disLint  or  regularly  recur> 
ring  rhymes,  to  form  the  basis,  expectedness,  out  of  which  arisH 
the  element,  unexpectedness,  by  the  introduction  of  rhymes,  not 
arbitrarily,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  greatest  amount  of  unexpected- 
ness. We  should  not  introduce  them,  for  example,  at  such  poinli 
that  the  entire  line  is  a  multiple  of  the  syllables  preceding  th« 
points.      When,  for  instance,  I  write — 

And  the  eilheii,  cad,  unceHain  niEtling  of  each  purple  aurtain, 
I  produce  more,  to  be  sure,  but  not  remarkably  more  tfaao  tb« 
ordinary  effect  of  rhymes  regularly  recurring  at  the  ends  of  lines; 
for  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  whole  verse  is  niorely  a  mul- 
tiple of  the  number  of  syllables  preceding  the  rhyme  introduced 
at  the  middle,  and  there  is  sUU  left,  therefore,  a  certain  degree  of 
expectedness.  What  there  is  of  the  element,  unexpectedness,  ti 
addressed,  in  fact,  to  the  eye  only — for  the  ear  divides  the  tarn 
into  two  ordinary  lines,  thus: 

And  the  eilken,  snd,  uneertaui 

Rustling  of  ciich  [jiarple  curtain. 

I  obtain- however,  the  whole  effect  of  unexpectedness,  when  I 
write — 

Thriliti  tt»,JUUd  me  wilL  fimtaitie  tarron  never  felt  beioc^ 
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N.  B.  It  is  very  commonlj  supposed  that  rhyme,  as  it  now 

ordinarily  exists,  is  of  modern  invention — but  see  the  *'  Clouds 

of  Aristophanes."     Hebrew  verse,  however,  did  not  include  it — 

the  terminations  of  the  lines,  where  most  distinct,  never  showing 

any  thing  of  the  kind. 

XL 

Paulus  Jovius,  living  in  those  benighted  times  when  diamond- 
pointed  styluses  were  as  yet  unknown,  thought  proper,  never- 
theless, to  speak  of  his  gooscquill  as  ^^aliquando  ferreiu,  au^ 
retu  aliquando^ — intending,  of  course,  a  mere  figure  of  speech ; 
and  from  the  class  of  modern  authors  who  use  really  nothing  to 
write  with  but  steel  and  gold,  some,  no  doubt,  will  let  their  pens, 
vice  versd^  descend  to  posterity  under  the  designation  of  *'  anse- 
rine"—of  course,  intending  always  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 

XIL 

The  Carlyle-ists  should  adopt,  as  a  motto,  the  inscription 
on  the  old  bell  from  whose  metal  was  cast  the  Great  Tom, 
of  Oxford  : — ^*  In  Tlioma!  laude  resono  '  Bim !  Bom  V  sine 
fraude  :*' — and  ^  Bim  !  Bom,"  in  such  case,  would  be  a  marvel- 
lous "  echo  of  sound  to  sense." 

XIII 

An  infinity  of  error  makes  its    way  into  our  Philosophy, 

through  Man's  habit  of  considering  himself  a  citizen  of  a  world 

solely — of  an  individual  planet — instead  of  at  least  occasionally 

contemplating  his  position  as  cosmopolite  proper — ^as  a  denizen 

of  the  universe. 

XIV. 

Talking  of  puna : — ''  Why  do  they  not  give  us  quail  for  din- 
ner, as  usual  F  demanded  Count  Fessis,  the  other  day,  of 
H J  the  classicist  and  sportsman. 

•*  Because   at  this  season,"  replied  H ,  who  was  dozing, — 

*^  qualis  9oporfB89is,*^     (Quail  is  so  poor,  Fessis.) 

XV. 
The  German  '*  Schwarmerei " — not  exactly    **  humbug,"  but 

^  sky-rocketing" — seems  to  be  the  only  term  by  which  we  can 

oonveniently   designate   that  peculiar  style   of    criticism   which 

has  lately  come  into  fashion,  through  the  influence  of  certain 

members  of  the  F<Man  fcunily — people  who  live  (upon  beans) 

about  Boston. 
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XVL 

Some  Frenchman — poesibly  Montiugne — says:  ^People  talk 
about  thinking,  but  for  my  part  I  never  thiDk,  except  whao 
I  sit  down  to  write.''  It  is  this  never  thinking,  unless  when  we 
sit  down  to  write,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  indifferect  com- 
position. But  perhaps  there  is  something  more  involved  in  the 
Frenchman's  observation  than  meets  the  eye.  It  is  certain  thst 
the  mere  act  of  inditing,  tends,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  logicali- 
sation  of  thought.  Whenever,  on  account  of  its  vagueness,  I  sm 
dissatisfied  with  a  conception  of  the  brain,  I  resort  forthwith  to 
the  pen,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  through  its  aid,  the  neces- 
sary form,  consequence  and  precision. 

How  very  commonly  we  hear  it  remarked,  that  such  and  such 
thoughts  are  beyond  the  compass  of  words !     I  do  not  beliere 
that  any  thought,  properly  so  called,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  lan- 
guage.    I  fancy,  rather,  that  where    difficulty  in  expression  is 
experienced,  there  is,  in  the  intellect  which  experiences  it,  a  want 
either  of  deliboratenoss  or  of  method.     For  my  own  part,  I  have 
never  had  a  thought  which  I  could  not  set  down  in  words,  with 
even  more  distinctness  than  that* with  which  I  conceived  it : — as  I 
have  before  observed,  the  thought  is  logicalized  by  the  effort  at 
(written)  expression.     There  is,  however,  a  class  of  fancies,  of  ex- 
quisite delicacy,  which  are  not  thoughts,  and  to  which,  as  yet,  I 
have  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  adapt  language.     I  use  the 
word  fancies  at  random,  and  merely  because  I  must  use  some 
word  ;  but  the  idea  cominonly  attached  to  the  term  is  not  even 
remotely  applicable  to  the  shadows  of  shadows  in  question.   They 
seem  to  me  rather  psychal  than  intellectual.     They  arise  in  the 
soul  (alas,  how  rarely  !)  only  at  its  epochs  of  most  intense  tran- 
quillity— when  the  bodily  and  mental  health  are  in  perfection— 
and  at  those  mere  points  of  time  where  the  confines  of  the  waking 
world  blend  witli  those  of  the  world  of  dreams.      I  am  aware  of 
these  "  fancies  "  only  when  I  am  upon  the  very  brink  of  sleop,  with 
the  consciousness  that  I  am  so.     I  have  satisfied  myself  that  this 
condition  exists  but  for  an   inappreciable  2x>int  of  time — yet  it  is 
crowded   with  these  *' shadows  of    shadows;"  and  for  ahsolutt 
thauffht  iherQ  is  demanded  time's  endurance.     These  ** fancies" 
have  in  them  a  ^\^9&vit^\^  ^/c^\a«:r^  ^  ^^^\  V^'^ond  the  most  plet* 
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■nrable  of  tLe  world  of  wakefulness,  or  of  dreams,  na  the  heavea 
of  tbe  Nortbman  theology  ia  bcTond  its  hel!.  I  regard  the 
Tisions,  even  as  they  arise,  witli  an  awe  which,  in  some  measure, 
mdderab^E  or  tranquillkes  ihe  ecatacy — I  so  regard  ihem,  through 
a  conviction  {which  sec  ma  a  portion  oftboecstacy  itself)  that  this 
testacy,  in  itself,  is  of  a  character  supernal  to  the  human  nature — 
Ls  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit's  out«r  world  ;  and  I  arrive  at  Ibis  con- 
doaion^if  this  term  is  at  all  applicable  to  instantaneous  intuition 
>>y  a  perception  that  the  delight  experienced  has,  as  its  element, 
but  the  ahtolutenett  of  novrtly.  I  uty  the  absoluteness — for  in 
tbcAc  fancies — let  me  now  term  them  psycbal  impressions — there 
is  really  nothing  even  approximate  in  character  to  impressions 
ordinarily  received.  It  is  aa  if  the  five  senses  were  supplanted  by 
fi»e  myriad  otliere  alien  to  mortality. 

Now,  so  entire  is  my  faith  in  the  potetr  of  viordt,  that,  at 
times,  I  have  believed  it  possible  to  embody  even  the  evanescence 
of  fancies  such  as  I  hiive  attempted  to  describe.  In  experiments 
with  this  end  in  view,  I  have  proceeded  so  far  as,  first,  to  control 
(when  tbo  bodily  and  meniul  health  nre  good)  the  existence  of 
the  coudidon : — that  ia  to  say,  I  can  now  (unless  when  ill)  be 
sure  that  tbe  condition  will  supervene,  if  I  so  wish  it,  nt  the  point 
of  lime  already  described; — of  its  supervention,  until  lately,  I 
could  never  be  certain,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. 1  mean  to  say,  merely,  that  now  I  can  be-sure,  when  all 
circumstances  are  favorable,  of  the  supervention  of  the  condition, 
and  feel  even  the  capacity  of  inducing  or  compeUing  it: — the  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  however,  are  not  the  less  rare — else  had  I 
compelled,  already,  the  heaven  into  the  earth. 

I  have  proceeded  so  far,  secondly,  as  to  prevent  the  lapse  from 
the  point  ot  which  I  speak — the  point  of  blending  between  wake- 
fulness and  sleep — as  to  prevent  nt  will,  I  any,  the  lapse  from  this 
border-ground  into  tbe  dominion  of  sleep.  Not  that  I  can  cot- 
tintu  the  condition — not  that  I  can  render  the  point  more  thnu  a 
poinl^but  that  I  can  utartlo  myself  fhini  the  point  into  wakeful- 
nr'« ;  and  that  trang/er  Ihe  point  iUtlf  into  the  realm  of  Memory  ; 
convey  its  impressions,  or  more  properly  their  recoiled  ions,  to  a 
situation  where  (although  still  far  a  very  brief  period)  I  can  sur- 
vey them  with  tbe  eye  of  aoalpii.     For  these  r«aM>DB — thM  ii  to 
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sajr,  because  I  bare  boen  enabled  to  Bccompliab  thus  much — ^I  do 
not  altogether  despair  of  embodying  ia  wards  Kt  le»l  eoon^  <t 
the  fancies  in  question  Lo  coDvej,  to  certain  classes  of  iatcllwt,  % 
shadowy  conueptioti  of  their  character.  In  sajiog  this  I  am  not 
to  be  understood  us  supposing  that  the  fancies,  or  psjcbal  implex 
nons,  to  which  1  iillude,  are  confined  to  ray  individual  self— an 
not,  in  a  word,  common  to  ali  mankind — for  on  llib  point  it  ii 
c^iite  impoasible  that  1  should  form  an  opiiiion — but  nothing  eaa 
be  more  certain  tlian  that  even  a  parlJal  record  of  the  impressiou 
would  startle  the  universal  intellect  of  maDkiod,  bj  the  Mttpnmt- 
neu  of  the  novelty  of  the  material  employed,  and  of  its  eanseqaaS 
suggestions.  In  a  word — should  I  ever  write  a  paper  ou  Ihii 
topic,  the  world  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  at  lat,  I 
have  done  an  original  thing. 

xvn. 

Iq  the  way  of  original,  striking,  and  we!l-austained  melaj^ut, 
we  can  call  to  mind  few  finer  things  than  this — to  b«  fbud 
in  James  Puckle's  "  Gray  Cap  for  a  Green  head  ;"  "  In  epealdif 
of  the  dead,  so  fold  up  your  discourse  that  their  virtues  may  t« 
outwardly  shown,  while  their  vices  are  wrapped  up  to  sileDoe." 

xvm. 

Talking  of    inscriptions —how  admirable  was    the  one  drcu* 
lated  at  Paris,  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  done  lij 
ligal  and  Bouchnrdon — "  Slattux  Slatuce" 
yry, 

"  This  is  right,"  saya  Epicurus,  "  precisely  because  the  pe» 
pie  are  displeased  with  it." 

"  II  y  a  d  porter,"  says  Chamfort — one  of  the  Kamkanii 
Uirabeau — "  fut  toute  idie  pulliqae — toult  convmtiau  nfut — 
at  ttfu  toltUc  car  elU  a  eonvewte  au  plu»  grand  tutmhre." 

"  Si  prof.cere  eupis,''  says  the  great  African  biabop,  "  prima  U 
wrum  puia  quod  sana  men*  omnium  hommum  atlettatur." 

Now, 

Who  ahall  Jecide  wliere  Doctnri  disagree  1 

To  me  it  appears  that,  in  all  ages,  the  moit  prepost«roui  (alti- 
ties  have  been  received  as  truths  by  at  least  the  i?ieti4  omDiam 
hominum.  Aa  for  the  tana  mens — bow  are  we  ever  to  det«rsUM 
what  that  is  I 
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Thkf  book*  could  never  hare  been  popular  out  of  Germa- 
'.  It  18  too  simple — too  direct — ^too  obvious — ^too  bold — not 
Sdentlv  complex — to  be  relished  by  any  people  who  have  iho- 
ughly  passed  the  first  (or  impulsive)  epoch  of  literary  civiliza- 
o.  The  Germans  have  not  yet  passed  this  first  epoch.  It  must 
remembered  that  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  they  lived 
utter  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing.  From  so  total  a  dark- 
IB,  of  so  late  a  date,  they  could  not,  a«  a  nation^  have  as  yet 
Ij  emerged  into  the  second  or  critical  epoch.  Individual  Ger- 
uw  have  been  critical  in  the  best  sense — but  the  masses  are  nn- 
irened.  Literary  Germany  th^s  presents  the  singular  spectacle 
the  impulsive  spirit  surrounded  by  the  critical,  and,  of  course, 
some  measure  influenced  thereby.  England,  for  example,  has 
vmnced  far,  and  France  much  farther,  into  the  critical  epoch ; 
d  their  effect  on  the  German  mind  is  seen  in  the  wildly  anoma- 
M  condition  of  the  German  literature  at  large.  That  this 
ter  will  be  improved  by  age,  however,  should  never  be  main- 
ned.  As  the  impulsive  spirit  subsides,  and  the  critical  uprises, 
ore  will  appear  the  polished  insipidity  of  the  later  England,  or 
It  ultimate  throe  of  taste  which  has  found  its  best  exemplific** 
a  in  Sue.  At  present  the  German  literature  resembles  no  other 
the  face  of  the  earth — for  it  is  the  result  of  certain  conditions 
lich,  before  this  individual  instance  of  their  fulfilment,  have 
rer  been  fulfilled.  And  this  anomalous  state  to  which  I  refer 
the  source  of  our  anomalous  criticism  upon  what  that  state  pro- 
ees — ^is  the  source  of  the  grossly  conflicting  opinions  about  G^er- 
m  letters.  For  my  own  part,  I  admit  the  German  vigor,  the 
irman  directness,  boldness,  imagination,  and  some  other  qualities 
impulse,  just  as  I  am  willing  to  admit  and  admire  these  qaali- 
s  in  the  first  (or  impulsive)  epochs  of  British  and  French  letters. 
the  German  criticism,  however,  I  cannot  refrain  from  laughing 
the  more  heartily,  all  the  more  seriously  I  hear  it  praised.  Not 
It,  in  detail,  it  affects  me  as  an  absurdity — but  in  the  adaptation 
its  details.  It  abounds  in  brilliant  bubbles  of  suggestion^  but 
)se  rise  and  sink  and  jostle  each  other,  until  the  whole  vortex 

»  "ThiodoU;  the  Icelander  and  AaUoga's  Kniffbt**    Na  60  of  WOsj  A 
tDSin*8  Foreign  Series  of  *  The  library  of  Choice  Beadimc*** 
Vol.  m— 21. 
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of  thought  in  ivliich  tiiej  ori^nate  Ls  odb  indistingut^abl?  chaot 
of  froth.  The  German  criticism  is  uiuettted,  nod  can  only  bt 
settled  by  time.  At  present  it  suggests  nithont  deroonstrabi^ 
or  canviacio!;,  or  ctfectjng  any  definite  purpose  under  the  ma. 
We  read  it,  rub  our  furcbeada,  and  ask  "  What  then  I"  I  am  not 
ubamed  to  aay  that  I  prefer  even  Voltaire  to  Goethe,  and  bold 
Macaulay  to  possess  more  of  tlie  true  critioal  spirit  tlian  Auguitm 
Willinm  and  Frederick  Sohlegel  combined.  "  Thiodatf  "  is  called 
by  Foque  his  "  most  tueceas/ul  work.''  He  vrouid  not  hnve  spo- 
kea  thus  had  he  considered  it  bia  bat.  It  is  admirable  of  ite  kind 
— but  ita  kind  can  never  be  appreciated  by  Americans.  It  will 
affect  them  much  aa  would  a  gra'tp  of  the  hand  from  a  man  of 
ice.  £ven  the  exquisite  "  UnUine  ''  is  too  chilly  for  our  peopK 
and,  generally,  for  our  epoch.  Wa  have  less  imagination  sod 
warmer  sympathies  than  the  age  wbicli  preceded  us.  It  would 
hare  done  Foqu«  more  ready  nod  fuller  justice  than  ours.  Bm 
ftny  one  remarked  the  striking  similarity  in  tone  between  "Ua- 
dine"  and  the  "  Libussa"  of  Musceus  t 
XXL 

What  can  be  more  sootliing,  at  once  to  a  man's  Pride  tad 
to  his  Conscience,  than  the  conviction  that,  in  taking  m»- 
geance  on  his  enemies  for  injustice  done  him,  he  has  simply  to  do 
thaa  justice  in  return  t 

SXIL 

Bielfeld.  the  author  of  "  Lei  Premkrt  Traits  de  L'£nt4ilim 
Utiivertelle,^'  defines  poetry  as  "Tart  d'erprimxr  leu  ittntim 
par  la  fiction."  The  Germans  have  two  works  in  full  acoordun 
with  this  definilJun,  absurd  as  it  is — the  terms  Diektkunst,  ibt 
art  of  fiction,  and  Dieklen,  to  feign — which  are  generally  tis«d  iS 
poetry  and  to  make  verses. 

xxirL 

Brown,  in  his  "  Amusements,"  speaks  of  having  tnnafiud 
the  blood  of  an  aas  into  the  veins  of  an  astrological  quaek— 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  Hague's  prc^eniton  m 
the  man. 

XSIV. 

The  chief  portion  of  Professor  Espy's  theory  baa  been  aDli» 
pated  by  Roger  bacon. 
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WhsteTer  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits,  generally,  of  Ha 
Magazine  Idteratiire  of  America,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  its  extent  or  influence.  The  Topic — Magazine  Literature — v 
dierefore  an  important  one.  In  a  few  years  its  importance  will  b€ 
Iband  to  hare  increased  in  geometrical  ratio.  The  whole  tendeucj 
of  the  age  ia  Magazine- ward.  The  Quarterly  Reviews  hare  nevet 
been  popular.  Not  only  are  they  too  stilted,  (by  way  of  keeping  up  t 
dne  dignity,)  but  they  make  a  point,  with  the  same  end  in  view, 
of  discussing  only  topics  which  are  caviare  to  the  many,  and  which, 
Ibr  the  most  part,  have  only  a  conventional  interest  even  with  the 
bw.  Their  issues,  also,  are  at  too  long  intervab  ;  their  subjects 
get  cold  before  being  served  up.  In  a  word,  their  ponderosity  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  rush  of  the  age.  Wo  now  demand 
Um  light  artillery  of  the  intellect ;  we  need  the  curt,  the  condens- 
ed, the  pointed,  the  readily  diffused — ^in  place  of  the  verbose,  the 
detailed,  the  voluminous,  the  inaccessible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lightness  of  the  artillery  should  not  degenerate  into  popgun- 
Doy — by  which'  term  we  may  designate  the  character  of  the 
gieater  portion  of  the  newspaper  press — ^their  sole  legitimate  ob- 
ject being  the  discussion  of  ephemeral  matters  in  an  ephemeral 
■MDoer.  Whatever  talent  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  daily 
Jonmab,  and  in  many  cases  this  talent  is  very  great,  still  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  catching,  eurrente  calamoy  each  topic  as  it 
flits  before  the  eye  of  the  public,  must  of  course  materially  narrow 
Ibe  limits  of  their  power.  The  bulk  and  the  period  of  issue  of 
Ibe  monthly  magazines,  seem  to  be  precisely  adapted,  if  not  lo  all 
the  literary  wants  of  the  day,  at  least  to  the  largest  and  most 
imperative,  as  well  as  the  most  consequential  portion  of  them. 

XXVL 

My  friend ,  can  never  commence  what  he  fancies  a  poem 

(be  M  a  fanciful  man,  after  all)  without  first  elaborately  "  invo- 
king the  Muses.''  Like  so  many  she-dogs  of  John  of  Nivelles, 
bewever,  the  more  he    invokes    them,  the  more  they  decline 

obeying  the  invocation. 

XXVIL 

The  nose  of  a  mob  is  its  imagination.     By  this,  at  any  time,  it 
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xxvni 

There  lies  a  deep  and  eenleil  veil 

Within  jon  leafy  forest  lud. 
Wboee  p«nC  and  lonely  vslera  nrell 

li)  eonjinit  chili  aiut  draa-  aaiid. 

This  putting  the  adjective  after  the  iioud  is,  merely,  an  inem- 
iable  GalliciBm  ;  but  the  putting  the  preposition  after  the  Bona  it 
alien  to  all  language,  and  in  opposition  to  all  its  principles.  ^aA 
things,  in  general,  serve  only  to  betray  tlio  versifier's  povertj  of 
resource ;  and,  when  an  inversion  of  ibis  kind  occurs,  we  ear  li 
ourselves,  "  Ilcre  the  poet  lacked  tlie  skill  to  make  ont  his  liu 
nithout  distorting  tlie  natural  or  colloquial  order  of  the  wordi.* 
Now  and  then,  however,  ire  must  refer  the  error  not  to  defid^ncf 
of  skill,  but  to  somctliing  far  less  defensible — to  an  idea  that  audi 
things  belong  to  the  ei^sence  of  poetry — that  it  needs  them  to  dit- 
tinguisli  it  from  prose — that  we  are  poetical,  in  a  word,  Tery  edimIi 
in  tba  ratio  of  our  unprosaicalness  at  these  points.  Even  *bl» 
employing  the  phrase  "  poetic  license," — -ft  phrase  ivhicb  has  to 
answer  for  an  infinity  of  sins — people  who  think  in  this  way  seen 
to  have  an  indistinct  conviction  that  the  license  in  quosbon  m- 
volvet  a  neeesatty  of  being  adopttd.  The  true  artist  trill  aisl 
himself  of  no  '■  license"  whatever.  The  very  \sord.  will  disfnt 
him;  for  it  says — "Since  you  seem  unable  to  manage  witiuU 
these  peccadillo  advantages,  you  must  have  thera,  I  suppose;  nA 
the  world,  bolf-shuttiug  its  eyes,  will  do  its  best  not  to  ae«  tte 
awkwardness  which  they  stamp  upon  your  poem." 

Few  things  have  greater  tendency  than  inversion,  to  wnJ* 
verse  feeble  and  ineSbcUve.  In  most  cases  where  a  line  ia  spolM 
of  as  "forcible,"  the  force  may  bo  referred  to  directness  of  eiptW" 
lion,  A  vast  majority  of  the  passages  which  have  become  liov» 
hold  through  frequent  quotHtion,  owe  their  pojiularity  either  U 
this  directness,  or,  in  general,  to  the  scorn  of  "  poetic  liocoM." 
In  short,  as  regards  verbal  construction,  th«  tHort  proaaie  a  pc«t- 
ical  style  is,  the  better.  Through  this  species  of  prosaieiam.  Co«- 
per,  with  scarcely  one  of  the  higher  poetictl  elements,  csrae  rttj 
near  making  his  age  fancy  him  the  equal  of  Pope;  and  to  lb( 
same  cause  are  nttributnble  tbrcc-fourths  of  th.it  unusual  ptHtl 
and  force  for  which  Moore  is  distinguished.  It  is  the 
of  these  two  writers  Id  which  is  owing  their  especial 
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XXIX. 

Tht  Befteraod  Arthur  Coxe'B  '^Saul,  a  MyBtery,**  haTins  been  ooo- 
dhmned  in  no  measured  tenna  bj  Poe,  of  **  The  Broadway  Journal,"  and 
Qreen  of  **  The  Emporium,*  a  writer  in  the  **  Hartford  Columbian''  retorts  as 
ioUows: 

An  entertaining  history, 
Entitled  "  Saul,  a  Mystery,'* 
Has  reeently  been  published  by  the  Keyerend  Arthur  Coxa 

The  poem  is  dramatic, 
And  the  wit  of  it  is  attic. 
And  Kb  teachings  are  emphatic  of  the  doctrines  orthodoK. 

But  Mr.  Poe,  the  poet, 
Declares  he  cannot  go  it — 

Tliat  the  book  is  yery  stupid,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

And  Green,  of  the  Empori- 
um, tells  a  kindred  story, 

And  swean  like  any  tory  that  it  is'nt  wcnrth  a  groat 

But  maugre  all  the  croaking 

Of  the  Kayen  and  the  joking 
Of  the  Twdant  little  follow  of  the  used  to  be  reyiew. 

The  People,  in  derision 

Of  their  impudent  deciidon. 
Hare  dedared,  without  diyiaion,  that  the  Mystery  will  da 

The  truthf  of  coarse,  rather  injures  an  epigram  than  otherwise ; 
and  nobody  will  think  the  worse  of  the  one  above,  when  I  say 
that,  at  the  date  of  its  first  appearance,  I  had  expressed  no  opin- 
ion whatever  of  the  poem  to  which  it  refers.  '*  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,''  d^c  Whenever  a  book  is  abused,  people  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  is  /  who  have  been  abusing:  it. 

Latterly  I  have  read  '*  Saul,"  and  agree  with  the  epigrammatist, 
tbat  rt  "  will  do" — whoever  attempts  to  wade  through  it.  It  will 
do,  also,  for  imnk-paper.  The  author  is  right  in  calling  it  '^  A 
Mystery :" — for  a  most  unfathomable  mystery  it  is.  When  I  got 
to  the  end  of  it,  I  found  it  more  mysterious  than  ever — and  it  was 
really  a  mystery  how  I  ever  did  get  to  the  end — which  I  half  fan- 
cied that  somebody  had  cut  off,  in  a  fit  of  ill-will  to  the  critics. 
I  have  heard  not  a  syllable  about  the  '*  Mystery,"  of  late  days. 
•The  People"  seem  to  have  forgotten  it ;  and  Mr.  Coxe's  friends 
■hould  advertise  it  under  the  head  of  **  Mysterious  Disappearance'' 

— that  is  to  say,  the  disappearance  of  a  Mystery. 

XXX. 
The  voxpopulif  so  much  talked  about  to  so  little  purpose,  ia» 
possibly,  that  very  vox  et  preterea  nihil  which  the  ooantrymao,  Ia 
CatuUuB,  miatook  for  a  nightingale. 


XXXI. 

The  jmre  Imagination  chooses,  froo:    either  Btauty  or  Dt- 

fyrmitff,  only  the  most  couibinnble  tbings  hitherto  tmoombuiei^ 

the  compoutid,  ns  a  gtocral  rule,  partaking,  in  character,  of  btaatf, 
or  sublimity,  in  the  ratio  of  the  respective  beauty  or  sublimity  c( 
the  things  combined — which  are  themselves  still  to  be  ooiuid^nd 
as  atomic — that  is  to  say,  as  previous  combinations.  Bui,  m  oft« 
analogoualy  happens  in  physical  chemistry,  so  ttot  unfrcqueollj 
does  it  occur  in  this  chemistry  of  the  intellect,  that  the  ^mixtnn 
of  two  elements  results  in  a  something  that  has  nothing  of  ihl 
qualities  of  one  of  them,  or  even  nothing  of  the  qualities  rf 
either.  .  .  Thus,  the  range  of  Imagination  is  nnlimitAd.  lb 
materials  extend  throughout  the  universe.  Even  out  of  Jeformi' 
ties  it  fabricates  that  Beauty  which  is  at  once  its  sole  object  and 
its  inevitable  test.  Dut,  in  general,  the  richncas  or  forve  of  ihi 
matters  combined ;  the  facility  of  discovering  combinable  novelba 
worth  combining ;  and,  especially,  the  absolute  "  chemical  comtn- 
nation"  of  the  completed  mass — are  the  particulars  to  be  reganW 
in  our  estimate  of  Imagination.  It  is  this  thorough  harmoDj  of 
an  im^nattve  work  which  so  ofteu  causes  it  to  be  undervalue! 
by  the  thoughtless,  through  the  character  of  obviouxneMg  trbicb  ii 
superinduced.  We  are  apt  to  find  ourselves  asking  why  it  is  thst 
these  combinations  have  never  been  imagined  before. 

xxsa 

In  examining  trivial  detdls,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  essentisi 

generalities.     Thus  M ,  iu  malting  a  to-do  about  the  "  ly[»- 

graphical  mistakes"  in  his  book,  has  permitted  the  printer  to 
escape  a  scolding  which  he  did  richly  deserve — a  scolding  for  i 
"  typographical  mistake  "  of  really  vital  importance — the  mistake 
of  having  printed  the  hook  at  all. 

XXXIIL 

It  has  been  well  said  of  the  French  orator,  Dupin,  ttut  "ba 
spoke,  as  nobody  else,  the  language  of  everybody ;''  and  tboi 
his  manner  seems  to  be  csLACtly  conversed  in  that  of  the  Frog- 
pondian  Euphuists,  who,  on  account  of  t1ie  familiar  tone  b  wbieh 
they  lisp  Iheir  outri  phrases,  may  be  said  to  speak,  as  everybody. 
the  laogu^^e  of  nobody — t.be.\  u>  'a  u.^.  &  language  emphatic*U| 
their  own. 
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xxxrv. 

He  (Bnlwer)  is  the  most  accomplished  writer  of  the  most  acoom- 
^fished  en  of  EngliBh  Letters;  practising  all  styles  and  classes  of  composi- 
tMXi,  and  eminent  in  all — noyelist,  dramatist,  poet,  historian,  mural  plmoso- 
pher,  essa^rist,  critic,  political  pamphleteer ; — in  cadi  superior  to  all  othen^ 
and  oofy  riralled  in  each  by  hmuei£ —  Ward — author  of  "  TWmotne.* 

The  ^  only  rivalled  in  each  by  himself/'  here,  puts  me  in  mind 

of 

None  bat  himself  can  be  his  parallel 

But  iurely-Mr.  Ward  (who,  although  he  did  write  "De  Vere,** 
is  bj  no  means  a  fool)  could  never  have  put  to  paper,  in  his  sober 
senses,  anything  so  absurd  as  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  with- 
out stopping  at  every  third  word  to  hold  his  sides,  or  thrust  his 
pocket-handkerchief  into  his  mouth.  If  the  serious  intention  be 
upon,  however,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  opinion  is  the 
opinion  of  a  writer  remarkable  for  no  other  good  trait  than 
li)8  fiuility  at  putting  his  readers  to  sleep  according  to  rules  Addi- 
sonian, and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  labor  and  time.  But 
■8  the  mtrt  opinion  of  even  a  Jeffrey  or  a  Macaulay,  I  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  meet  it  with  another. 

As  a  novelist,  then,  Bulwer  is  far  more  than  respectable ;  al- 
^ough  gtfMToXly  inferior  to  Scott,  Godwin,  D'Israeli,  Miss  Bur- 
ney.  Sue,  Dumas,  Dickens,  the  author  of  *'  Ellen  Warcham,"  and 
the  author  of  ^  Jane  Eyre,"  and  several  others.  From  the  list  of 
foreign  novels  I  could  select  a  hundred  which  he  could  neither 
have  written  nor  conceived.  As  a  dramatist,  he  deserves  more 
credit,  although  he  receives  less.  His  **  Richelieu,"  **  Money,*'  and 
**  Lady  of  Lyons,"  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  opening  the 
public  eyes  to  the  true  value  of  what  is  superciliously  termed 
^  stage  effect"  in  the  hands  of  one  able  to  manage  it.  But  if 
commendable  at  this  point,  his  dramas  fail  cgregiously  in  points 
more  important ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  can  be  said  to  have 
written  a  good  play,  only  when  we  think  of  him  in  connexion  with 
the  still  more  contemptible  "  old-dramatisf  imitators  who  are  his 
contemporaries  and  friends.  As  historian,  he  is  sufficiently  digni- 
fied, sufficiently  ornate,  and  more  than  sufficiently  self-sufficient. 
His  ^Athens"  would  have  received  an  Etonian  prize,  and  has  all 
the  happy  air  of  an  Etonian  prize-essay  re- vamped.  His  politlcsl 
pMmphhta  are  very  good  as  political  pampbl^^ls  auOi  ^^t^  ^x^^'Qe 
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table  aft  anytliing  else.  Hia  cssayi  lenve  no  duubl  upon  tmj 
body's  mind  that,  with  the  wriUr,  they  have  been  essay*  indccii. 
His  criliciEm  is  really  beneath  coiiteupt  Ub  moni  pbilotoplij 
is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  the  mornl  philosophies  tliat  ever  hav« 
been  itnagined  upon  earUi. 

"  The  nieu  of  sense,"  says  Helvetius,  "  those  idok  of  the  ua- 
thinlting,  ara  very  fsr  inforior  to  the  mto  of  passions.  It  is  iht 
strong  passions  which,  lescuing  us  from  sloth,  cad  alone  imparl  M 
UB  that  continuous  and  earnest  attention  necassury  to  great  inlJ- 
lectual  efforts." 

When  the  Swiss  philosopher  here  speaks  of  "  inferiority,"  bt 
refers  to  inferiority  in  worldly  success ; — by  "  men  of  sensa''  Iw 
intends  indolent  men  of  genius.  And  Uulwer  is,  enipbsticaily, 
one  of  the  "  uien  of  pa!«ions"  contemplated  in  \h&  ajiolhegm. 
His  passions,  with  opportunities,  have  made  bini  what  he  h 
Urged  by  a  rabid  ambition  to  do  much,  in  doing  nutliing  be  would 
merely  have  proved  himsulf  hd  idiot  Something  he  has  doM. 
In  aiming  at  Crichton,  he  has  hit  the  target  an  inch  or  two  abo«t 
Harrison  Ainsworth.  Not  to  such  intellects  belong  the  honors  J 
universality,  Uis  works  bear  about  them  the  uuinistakoable  vh 
dications  of  mere  talent— talent,  I  grant,  of  an  unusual  order,  ari 
nurtured  to  its  extreme  of  development  with  a  very  tender  aMl 
elsburalQ  care.     Nevertheless,  it  is  talent  still.     Genius  it  »  nob 

And  the  proof  is,  thnt  nhile  we  often  fancy  our«<^lves  abonl  It- 
be  enkindled  beneath  its  influence,  fairly  eukindleid  ive  never  uk 
That  Bulwer  is  no  poel,  follows  as  a  corollary  from  what  ha»  beA 
already  said  : — for  to  speak  of  a  poet  without  genius,  ia  menlf 
to  put  forth  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms. 
XXXV. 

In  the  talc  proper — where  there  is  no  space  for  dev«lopQiei| 
of  character  or  for  great  profusion  and  variety  of  iDciiieot — men 
construction  Is,  of  course,  far  more  imperatively  demanded  thll. 
in  the  novel.  Defective  plot,  in  this  hitter,  may  escape  obaerv*i 
tion.  but  in  the  tale,  never.  Most  of  our  bilo- writers,  howneib 
neglect  the  disLincLion.  They  seem  to  begin  their  stories  witboqt 
knowing  how  they  are  to  end ;  and  their  ends,  generaUy.- 
•o  many  governments  of  Trineulo  —appear  to  have  foi^tten  that, 
begint  <ngs. 
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XXXVL 
Quaintness,  within  reasonable  limit%  is   not  onlj  not   to  b« 
regarded  as  aifeo^on,  but  has  its  proper  uses,  in  aiding  a  fan- 
tastic effect     Miss  Barrett  will  afford  me  two  examples.     In  some 
lines  to  a  Dog,  she  says : 

Leap!  thy  broad  tail  waves  a  light 
Leap,  thy  slender  feet  are  bright, 

C&nopiod  in  fringes. 
Leap  I  those  tas^elled  ears  of  thine 
FlicKer  strangely  fiiir  and  fine 

JDotm  their  golden  inches 

And  again — in  the  "  Song  of  a  Tree-Spirit." 

The  Divine  impulsion  cleaves 
In  dim  movements  to  the  leaves 
Dront  and  lifted — dropt  and  lifted — 
In  tne  sun-light  grcenfv  sifted — 
In  the  sunrliffhl  and  the  moon4iffJU 
Oreenly  eifted  through  the  treee. 
Ever  wxve  the  Eden  trees 
In  the  night-light  and  the  moonrlightf 
With  a  ruffling  of  green  branches 
Shaded  off  to  reeonaneea 
Never  stirred  by  rain  or  breeze. 

The  thoughts  here  belong  to  a  high  order  of  poetry,  but  could 
not  hare  been  wrought  into  effective  expression,  without  the  aid 
of  those  repetitions — those  unusual  phrases — those  quaintnesses^ 
in  a  word,  which  it  has  been  too  long  the  fashion  to  censure,  in- 
discriminately, under  the  one  general  head  of  "  affectation.*'  No 
poet  will  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  two  extracts  I  have  here 
given ;  but  no  doubt  there  are  some  who  will  find  it  hard  to 
reconcile  the  psychal  impossibility  of  refraining  from  admiration, 
with  the  too-hastily  attained  mental  conviction  that,  critically, 

there  is  nothing  to  admire. 

XXXVIL 

Mozart  declared,  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  "  began  to  see  wha% 
may  be  done  in  music ;"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  De  Meyer  and 
the  rest  of  the  spasmodists  will,  eventually,  begin  to  understand 
what  may  not  be  done  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  Fine  Aria. 

xxxvm 

For  my  part  I  agree  with  Joshua  Barnes  :  nobody  but  Solomon 
eoold  hare  written  the  ILiad.  The  catalogue  of  ships  was  tli« 
work  of  Robins. 


I 


SiM  HAROINALU. 

xxxrx. 

In  Ootton'a  "American  Review"  for  October,  184G,&  gen- 
tleman, well  tnowQ  for  his  scliolarship,  hns  a  fordWe  puper  <n 
"  The  Scotch  School  of  Philosophy  and  Critieism."  Bui  altktragb 
the  paper  is  "  forcible,"  it  presents  ihe  most  singular  Admixture  (rf 
error  and  truth— the  one  dovetailed  Into  the  other,  after  a  fashioo 
irhich  is  novel  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Were  I  to  desigaate  in  I 
few  words  what  the  wiiole  article  demonstralod.  I  should  say 
"  the  foll_  nf  not  beginning  at  the  beginning — of  neglecting  the 
giant  Mou.ineau's  advice  to  bia  friend  Ram."  Here  is  a  passage 
from  the  essay  in  question  : 

The  Doctors  [Campbell  md  Johmoo]  hoth  char^  Pope  wilh  Frror  tnJ 
iiitency : — urror  in  cupposing  that  tn  RnffUili,  of  roeuical  linn  uimijisi] 


n  the  Dumbvr  of  ej-llablea  aod  pronounced  in  equal  timea,  the  la 
:eleri(.T  (tliia  beiii);  Lhit  principle  of  the  Alezaudrine  :) — iacoiuistciKy,  m  tail 
Pop«  hiawelf  uses  tlie  nune  oontrivanco  to  convey  Ihe  contru-v  ide»  <rf 


■lownesa  Bui  vhj  in  Englinh  I  It  i*  not  and  cannot  be  diipuled  t ._  ,  _ 
the  heiamoter  x'erse  of  ihe  Qreekii  and  Latin* — wiuiit  is  Che  model  in  Ihn 
mailer — what  la  di9tint;iiiahed  aa  the  "dactylic  linn"  w«fl  uniformly  apfded 
to  express  velocity.  Hov  was  it  to  do  so  I  Siniplj  froro  the  fact  of  baBf 
prnnoiinceJ  in  an  equal  time  with,  while  oontainii^  agrcaler  number  al 
syllables  or  "bars"  than  the  0rdiaary  or  average  measure;  as.  oo  Ihs 
Mher  hand,  (he  spondaic  Hue,  composed  of  the  minimum  numb«r,  waa,  Dpoa 

li^'reac 
a  tbeeonima 
le  principlst    What  ts  (he  mttonale  of  Hetn. 
>r  [he  English  heroic  )" 

I  have  written  an  essay  on  the  "  Rationale  of  Verse,"  in  whi<i 
the  whole  topic  is  surveyed  abinitio,  and  with  reference  to  genenJ 
and  immutable  principles.    To  this  essay  I  refer  Mr.  Brisled    In 
the  meantime,   without  troubling  myself  to  ascertain   whether 
Doctors  Johnson   and   Campbell   are  wrong,  or  whether  Pope  it 
wrong,  or  whether  the  reviewer  b  right  or  tcroiiff,  tit  this  pcant «  J 
at  that,  let  me  succinctly  state  what  is  Ihe  truth  on  the  topics  ^  I 
issue.     And  /r»(;  the  same  principles,  in  ail  cases,  govern  aS  n 
veree.     What  is  true  in  English  is  true  in  Greek.     Setondiy  ;  in 
0  series  of  lines,  if  one  line  contains  more  syllables  than  the  law 
of  the  verse  demands,  and  if,  nevertheless,  this  line  is  pronounced 
in  the  same  limp,  upon  the  whole,  as  the  rest  of  the  lines,  then 
this  line  suggesis  celerity — on  account  of  the  mcreased  rapidi^  I 
of  ennncialion  required.     Thus  in  tbe  Greek  heiamet«r  the  dn^  J 
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tyfie  lines — those  most  abounding  in  dactyls — serve  best  to  con- 
Tej  the  idea  of  rapid  motion.  The  spondaic  lines  convey  that 
of  slowness.  Thirdly  ;  it  is  a  gross  mbtake  to  suppose  that  the 
Greek  dactylic  line  is  "  the  model  in  this  matter  " — the  matter  of 
the  English  Alexandrine.  The  Greek  dactylic  line  is  of  the 
same  nunber  of  feet — bars — beats — pulsations — ^as  the  ordinary 
dactylic-spondaic  lines  among  which  it  occurs.  But  the  Alexan- 
drine is  longer  by  one  foot — by  one  pulsation — than  the  pentam- 
eters among  which  it  arises.  For  its  pronunciation  it  demands 
mcrt  time,  and  therefore,  ceteris  paribus,  it  would  well  serve  to 
convey  the  impression  of  length,  or  duration,  and  thus,  indirectly, 
of  slowness.  I  say  ceteris  paribus.  But,  by  varying  conditions, 
we  can  effect  a  total  change  in  the  impression  conveyed.  When 
the  idea  of  slowness  is  conveyed  by  the  Alexandrine,  it  is  not 
conveyed  by  any  slower  enunciation  of  syllables — that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  directly  conveyed — but  indirectly,  through  the  idea  of 
length  in  the  whole  line.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  convey,  by  means 
of  an  Alexandrine,  the  impression  of  velocity,  we  readily  do  lo 
by  giving  rapidity  to  our  enunciation  of  the  syllables  composing 
the  several  feet.  To  effect  this,  however,  we  must  have  more 
syllables,  or  we  shall  get  through  the  whole  line  too  quickly  for 
the  intended  time.  To  get  more  syllables,  all  we  have  to  do,  is 
to  nse,  in  place  of  iambuses,  what  our  prosodies  call  anapaests.* 
Thus  in  the  line. 

Flies  o*er  the  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the  main, 

the  syllables  **  the  unbend  "  form  an  anapaest  and,  demanding 
unusual  rapidity  of  enunciation,  in  order  that  we  may  get  them 
in  the  ordinary  time  of  an  iambus,  serve  to  suggest  celerity.  By 
Ihe  elision  of  e  in  the,  as  is  customary,  the  whole  of  the  intended 
tffect  is  lost;  for  th'unbend  b  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
ttmbos.     In  a  word,  whenever  an  Alexandrine  expresses  celerity, 

*  I  nse  the  prosodial  word  **  anapaest/'  merely  because  here  I  have  no 
•pace  to  show  what  the  reviewer  will  admit  I  have  distinctly  shown  in  the 
Msaj  referred  to— vis :  that  the  additional  syllable  introduced,  doea  not 
make  the  foot  an  anapost,  or  the  equivalent  of  i^i  anapasst,  and  that,  if  il 
did,  it  would  spoil  the  Une.  On  this  topic,  and  on  all  topios  connect#d  with 
versa,  there  is  not  a  prosody  in  ejpsten^  whidi  it  not  a  mere  jumble  of  tkt 


we  ehall  find  it  lo  contain  one 
anapEests,  the  more  decided  the  i 
of  the  Aleiandrine  coosisiing  mt 
to  convey  slowness— (vllhough  it 
account  of  conveying  it  ipdijeoily. 
said,  tliat  the  commuu  pei)tameter. 


r  more  aoapaeat — the  more 

ipression.     But  the  lend^ncj 

i]y  of  the  usual  i«inbiue»,  la 

oaveys  ihL*  idea  ftwbly,  on 

It  follows,  from  vrbat  I  Imre 

iperaed  witti  anupaeUs, 

would  better  convey  celerity  than  the  Alexaodrioe  inierspencd 

with  them  in  a  similar  degree ; — und  it  unquestionably  doe*. 

XL. 

This  "species  of  nothingness"  is  tjuite  as  reasonable,  U  aU 

events,  as  any  "  kind  of  aomething-ness."     See  Cowley'a  "  Crafc 

tion,"  where, 

All  uiiBhaped  kind  of  aomelhing  Grat  appeared. 
XLL 
If  any  ambitious  man  have  a  fancy  to  revolutionise,  at  o 
effort,  the  universal  world  of  human  thought,  human  opinion,  ani. 
human  sentiment,  the  opportunity  is  his  own — the  rcxid  L 
mortal  renown  lies  straight,  open,  and  unencumbered  before  liitBy. 
All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  write  and  publish  a  very  little  booki  i 
Its  Utle  should  he  simple— a  few  plain  words — "  My  Heart  Li4, 
Bare."     But — this  little  book  must  ha  irut  to  its  title. 

Now,  is  it  not  very  singular  that,  with  the  rabid  Uiirst  fo( 
notoriety  which  distinguishes  so  many  of  mankind — so  manyy, 
too,  who  care  not  a  6g  what  is  thought  of  them  after  death,  ihei^' 
should  not  be  found  one  man  having  eufficient  hardihood  to  wrilS'i 
this  little  book  ?  To  vtrite,  I  say.  There  are  ten  thousand  m«| 
who,  if  the  book  were  once  written,  would  laugh  al  the  not 
of  being  disturbed  by  its  publication  during  their  life,  and  wht 
could  not  even  conceive  tehy  they  should  object  to  its  being  puljj 
lished  after  their  death.  But  to  write  it — there  is  [he  rub.  lu 
man  dare  writ«  il.  No  man  ever  will  dare  write  it.  No  ml 
could  write  it,  even  if  he  dared.  The  paper  would  shrivel  ai 
hliize  at  every  touch  of  the  fiery  pen. 
YTJT, 
AU  that  the  man  of  genius  demands  for  his  exaltation 
moral  matt*^  in  motion.  It  makes  no  difference  tekilhtr  tends  II 
motion — whether  for  him  or  against  him — and  it  ia  abaoloteM 
of  no  consequence  "  whot  \a  tfa*  wlB.^.^*x;' 
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XLIU 

To  converse  well,  we  need  the  cool  tact  of  talent — ^to  talk 
well,  the  glowing  abandon  of  genius.  Men  of  very  high  ge- 
nius, however,  talk  at  one  time  very  well,  at  another  very  ill : 
— ^wcU,  when  they  have  full  time,  full  scope,  and  a  sympathetic 
listener : — ill,  when  they  fear  interruption  and  arc  annoyed  by 
the  impossibility  of  exhausting  the  topic  during  that  paiticular 
talk.  The  partial  genius  is  flashy — scrappy.  The  true  genius 
shudders  at  incompleteness — imperfection — and  usually  prefers 
silence  to  saying  the  something  which  is  not  everything  that 
should  be  said.  He  is  so  filled  with  his  theme  that  he  is  dumb, 
first  from  not  knowing  how  to  begin,  where  there  seems  eternally 
beginning  behind  beginning,  and  secondly  from  perceiving  his 
true  end  at  so  infinite  a  distance.  Sometimes,  dashing  into  a 
subject,  he  blunders,  hesitates,  stops  short,  sticks  fast,  and 
because  he  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  rush  and  multiplicity 
of  his  thoughts,  his  hearers  sne^r  at  his  inability  to  think.  Such 
a  man  finds  his  proper  element  in  those  ''  great  occasions  "  which 
confound  and  prostrate  the  general  intellect. 

Nevertheless,  by  his  conversation,  the  influence  of  the  conver- 
sationist upon  mankind  in  genera],  is  more  decided  than  that  of 
the  talker  by  his  talk : — the  latter  invariably  talks  to  best  purpose 
with  his  pen.  And  good  conversationists  are  more  rare  than 
respectable  talkers.  I  know  many  of  the  latter ;  and  of  the  former 
only  five  or  six : — among  whom  I  can  call  to  mind,  just  now,  Mr. 
Willis,  Mr  J.  T.  S.  Sullivan,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  W.  M.  R.,  of 

Petersbug,  Va.,  and  Mrs.  S d,  formerly  of  New  York.    Most 

people,  in  conversing,  force  us  to  curse  our  stars  that  our  lot  was 
not  cast  among  the  African  nation  mentioned  by  Eudoxus — the 
savages  who  having  no  mouths,  never  opened  them,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  And  yet,  if  denied  mouth,  some  persons  whom  I 
have  in  my  eye  would  contrive  to  chatter  on  still — as  they  do 
now — through  the  nose. 

XUV. 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  happens,  but,  unless,  now  and  then,  in  a 
case  of  portrait- painting,  very  few  of  our  artists  can  justly  be 
held  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  by  Apelles  to  Protogenes — that 
of  **  hewg  too  natural,^' 


UARQLN'ALIA. 

XLV. 

It  was  a  pile  of  (he  nyitrr,  whkh  yielded  the  predoin  petrii  et  Ike 

South,  and  tha  urCiat  bad  judiduiuly  p3tnt«d  sume  with  their  lipi  put«(L 

and   showing   williin  the  Inrge  predi'u-  ''— ■'   ■"   "' -  -■'   ■ -'   -•  -■■ 


I 


BpOflieh  cupidity  hnd  already  pruved  itself  capable  of  cveiy  ponl,  k 
~-  ererj  aiiiiu.    At  unce  true  and  poetical,  no  eamnieDl  ouuJd  h»« 
re  severe,  iic. — Mr.  Simms'  OrniMl  of  Darien. 


Body  of  Bitcchuii ! — only  ttiiok  of  poE^tical  beauty  in  the  count*- 
nance  of  a  gf^p'"g  oyster ! 

And  bow  lutursl.  in  an  ngo  so  fanciful,  to  believe  that  Iha  alan  tai 
•lury  groups  beheld  in  the  new  irarld  for  the  fir^l  time  bj  the  Dative  of  lb* 
old  were  especially^  aBsigned  Tor  ita  goTermuenC  and  protecticiD. 

NoflT,  if  by  Ibe  old  world  be  meant  the  east,  and  by  the  new 
world  the  west,  I  am  at  it  loss  to  know  what  are  the  atan  »e«a 
in  tlie  one  ivhicli  cannot  he  equally  seen  in  the  other.  Mr.  Kranu 
has  abundant  faults — or  had ; — among  which  inaccurate  EDgrsli, 
n  pronenesii  to  revolting  images,  and  pet  phrases,  are  the  most 
noticeable.  Nevertheless,  leaving  out  of  the  question  Brockdea 
Brown  and  Hawthorne,  (who  are  eoclt  a  ffenus.)  he  is  immeasur- 
ably the  best  writer  of  fiction  in  America.  He  has  more  vigor, 
more  imagination,  more  movement,  and  more  general  otpvatj 
than  all  our  novelists  (save  Cooper)  combined. 
XLVL 
All  a  in  hot  and  copper  sky 

The  blowly  sun  at  noon 
Ju9i  up  above  the  mast  did  itsnd, 
No  bigger  timu  the  mo>>D. — Cdlhidok. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  poet  did  not  know  the  appannt  di- 
ameter of  the  moon  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  buq  ? 
XLVIL 

Here  is  an  edition,*  which,  so  far  as  microseopical  excellence 
and  absolute  accuracy  of  typography  are  concerned,  might  well  be 
prefaced  with  the  phri&e  of  the  Koran — "There  is  no  error  in 
this  book."  We  cannot  call  a  single  inverted  o  an  error — en 
we  ?  But  I  am  really  as  glad  of  having  found  that  inverted  o, 
as  ever  was  a  Columbus  or  an  Archimedes.  What,  after  all,  an 
continents  discovered,  or  silversmiths  ejposed  ?  Give  as  a  good 
o  turned  upside-down,  and  a  whole  herd  of  bibliomanic  Argtuei 
ove;loolfing   !  for  years. 

■  CamiiaQi — Omoa — 1709. 
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XLVIIL 

ThMt  tweet  smile  and  terene— that  smile  nerer  seen  bat  upon  the  flwe 
af  the  djing  and  the  dead. — Earnest  MaltraveriL 

Bulwer  is  not  the  man  to  look  a  stern  fact  in  the  face.     He 

would  rather  sentamentalize  upon  a  vulgar  althoiigh  picturesque 

error.     Who  ever  really  saw  anything  but  horror  in  the  smile  of 

the  dead  ?    We  so  earnestly  detire  to  fancy  it  "  sweet " — that  is 

Ihe  source  of  the  mistake ;  if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  a  aiistake  in 

the  question. 

XLIX. 

The  misapplication  of  quotations  is  clever,  and  has  a  capital 
effect,  when  well  done ;  but  Lord  Brougham  has  not  exactly  that 
kind  of  capacity  which  the  thing  requires.  One  of  the  best  bits 
in  this  way  is  made  by  l^eck,  and  I  have  lately  seen  it  appropria- 
ted, with  interesting  complacency,  in  an  English  magazine.  The 
author  of  the  "  Journey  into  the  Blue  Distance,"  is  giving  an 
account  of  some  young  ladies,  not  very  beautiful,  whom  he  caught 
•fft  mediii  rebus,  at  their  toilet.  "  They  were  curling  their  mon- 
strous heads/'  says  he,  "  ca  Shakspeare  says  of  the  waves  in  a 

9torm.** 

L 

Here  are  both  Dickens  and  Bulwer  perpetually  using  the 

adverb  "  directly  "  in  the  sense  of  "  as  soon  as.**    "  Directly  he 

came  I  did  so  and  so." — "  Directly  I  knew  it  I  said  this  and 

that.*'     But  observe ! — "  Grammar  is  hardly  taught,"  [in  the 

United  States,]  "  being  thought  an  unnecessary  basis  for  other 

learning."  I  quote  **  America  and  her  JResaurces,''*  by  the  British 

Counsellor  at  Law,  John  Bristcd. 

LL 
At  Ermenonville,  too,  there  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  Gallio 

rhythm  with  which  a  Frenchman  regards  the  English  verse. 

There  Gerardin  has  the  following  inscription  to  the  memory  of 

ghenstone : 

Thisplain  stone 

To  WillUm  Shenstone. 
In  his  writings  he  displayed 

A  mind  natural ; 
At  Leasowes  he  laid 

Arcadian  greens  rural. 

Tbere  are  few  Parisians,  speaking  English,  who  would  find  any* 
Mng  parHenlarly  the  matter  with  this  epitaph. 
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Upon  her  was  lavished  the  eulbuBiastic  applause  of  the  most 
correct  taste,  and  of  the  deepest  sensibility.  Hucnan  triumph, 
in  all  that  is  most  exciting  and  delicious,  never  went  beyond  that 
which  she  experienced — or  never  but  in  the  case  of  TagliooL 
For  whnt  are  the  extorted  adolations  that  fall  to  the  tot  of  the 
conqueror  ?— what  even  are  the  extensive  honors  of  the  popular 
author — his  far-reaching  fame~— his  high  infiueiice^ — or  the  moft 
devout  public  appreoiation  of  his  works — to  that  rapturous  appro- 
bation of  the  personal  woman — that  spontaneous,  instant,  present, 
and  palpable  applause — those  irrepressible  acelamatioos — those 
eloquent  sighs  and  tears  which  the  idolized  Mallbran  at  onc4 
heard,  and  sav,  and  deeply  felt  that  she  deserved  ?  Her  brief 
career  was  one  gorgeous  dream — for  even  the  many  sad  interrali 
of  her  grief  were  but  dust  in  the  balance  of  her  glory.  In  thii 
book*  I  read  much  about  the  causes  which  curtailed  her  existence; 
and  there  seems  to  hang  around  them,  as  here  given,  an  bfa- 
tinctness  which  the  fair  memorialist  tries  in  vmn  to  illumine.  8ba 
seems  never  to  approach  the  full  truth.  She  seems  never  W 
reflect  that  the  speedy  decease  was  but  a  condition  of  lU 
rapturous  life.  No  thinking  person,  hearing  Malibran  sing,  could  I 
have  doubted  that  she  would  die  in  the  spring  of  her  days.  Shf  J 
crowded  ages  into  hours.  She  left  the  world  at  Iwenty-Gv^  J 
having  existed  her  thousands  of  years, 
LIIL 

Aecnrned  be  the  liearl  that  iota  m 
tbst  will  not  wpep  over  the  wdcb 
llonlhly  RegiHer.  1B07. 

This  is  "  dealing  damnation  round  the  land''  to  some  purpose;  J 
— upon  the  reader,  and  not  upon  the  author,  as  usual. 
part  I  shall  be  one  of  the  damned  ;  for  1  have  in  vain  oodesvor 
to  see  even  a  shadow  of  merit  in  anything  ever  written  by  «th 

of  the  MontgomerieB. 

Strange — that  I  should  heref  find  the  only  non-execrable  Imf- 
barian  attempts  at  imitation  of  tjie  Greek  and  Roman  measures  ! 
*  "  Uemoira  nod  X<ett«rB  uf  Madame  Malibran."  bj  the  CdudIcss  of  Herlm 
f  FotelBeaninger  over  del  Dinske  Sprog,  eller  reaoiuieret  Dunk  Orta- 
m&tik,  ved  Jai»b  Biiden. 
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LV. 
In  my  reply  to  the  letter  signed  "Outis,"  and  defending  Mr. 
Longfellow  from  certain  charges  supposed  to  have  been  made 
against  him  by  myself,  I  took  occasion  to  assert  that  *'  of  the  class 
of  wilful  plagiarists  nine  out  of  ten  are  authors  of  established  repu- 
tation why  plunder  recondite,  neglected,  or  forgotten  books."  I 
came  to  this  conclusion  a  priori  ;  but  experience  has  confirmed 
me  in  it.  Here  is  a  plagiarism  from  Channing ;  and  as  it  is  per- 
petrated by  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  monthly  magazine,  the 
theft  seems  at  war  with  my  assertion — until  it  is  seen  that  the 
magazine  in  question  is  Campbell's  ^  New  Monthly  "  for  August^ 
1828.  Channing,  at  that  time,  was  comparatively  unknown; 
and,  besides,  the  plagiarism  appeared  in  a  foreign  country,  where 
there  was  little  probabiUty  of  detection.  Channing,  in  his  essay 
on  Buonaparte,  says : 

We  would  obeerre  that -military  talent,  even  of  the  highest  order,  is  fiur 
from  holding  the  first  place  among  intellectual  endowments.  It  is  one  of  the 
lower  forms  of  genius,  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  the  highest  and  richest 
objects  of  thou^t Still  the  chief  work  of  a  general  is  to  apply  physi- 
cal force — to  remove  physical  obstructions — to  avail  himself  of  ph^^ical  aids 
and  advantages— to  act  on  matter — to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  mountaios, 
and  human  muscles;  and  these  are  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor  do 
they  demand  intelligence  of  the  highest  order : — and  accordingly  nutliing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  men,  eminent  in  this  department,  who  are  almost 
wholly  wanting  in  the  noblest  energies  of  the  soul — in  imagination  and 
taste — ^in  the  capacity  of  enjoying  works  of  genius — in  large  views  of  human 
nature — in  the  moral  sciences — in  the  application  of  analysis  and  generaliza^ 
tion  to  the  human  mind  and  to  society,  and  in  original  conceptions  on  the 
great  subjects  which  have  absorbed  the  most  glorious  understandings. 

The  thief  in  "  The  New  Monthly,"  says : 

Military  talent,  even  of  the  highest  gradey  is  very  far  from  holdmg  the  first 
place  amoog  intellectual  endowments.  It  is  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  geniu% 
for  it  b  never  made  conversant  with  the  mere  delieaie  and  ab^ruM  of  mental 
operation*.  It  is  used  to  apply  physical  force ;  to  remove  physical  fon*e ;  to 
remove  physical  obstructions ;  to  avail  itself  of  physical  aids  and  advantages ; 
and  all  tJiese  are  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor  do  they  demand  intelli- 
gence of  the  highest  and  rarest  order.  Nothing  is  more  common  tlmn  to  find 
men  eminent  in  the  science  and  practice  of  war,  tcholly  wanting  in  the  nobler 
energies  of  the  soul ;  in  imagination,  in  taste,  in  enlarged  views  of  human  na- 
ture, in  tlic  moral  sciences,  in  the  application  of  analysis  and  generalizatioii 
to  the  human  mind  and  to  society ;  or  in  original  conceptions  on  the  great 
subjects  which  have  occupied  and  absorbed  the  most  glorious  of  Aumon  nn* 
derstandings. 

The  article  in  *'  The  New  Monthly"  is  on  '*  The  State  of  Par- 
ti«s.'*    The  italics  are  mine. 
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Apparent  plagiarisma  frequently  arise  (rom  an  anthor's  wit- 
repetition.  He  finds  that  sometliihg  he  has  already  pubUsbad 
has  fnllen  dead— boen  overlooked — or  that  it  is  pecniiarly  kpnpet 
to  another  fubject  mvr  under  discussion.  He  therefore  inlro- 
dueea  the  passage ;  often  witliout  allusion  to  hw  baring  printad 
it  before ;  and  sometimes  he  introduces  it  into  an  xnoiiyiiioas  arti- 
cle. An  anonymous  writer  is  thus,  now  and  then,  unjustly  a^ 
cused  of  plagiarism — ^¥ hen  the  sin  is  merely  that~  of  aelf-repetition. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  there  has  been  a  deliberate  plagi3> 
iam  of  the  Billiest  as  well  as  meanest  species.  Trusting  to  the 
obscurity  of  his  original,  the  plagiarist  has  fallen  upon  the  idea 
of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone — of  dispennng  with  all  dis- 
guise but  that  of  decoration.  Channing  says  "  order  " — the  writer 
in  the  New  Monthly  says  "  grade."  The  former  says  that  this 
order  is  "far  from  holding."  etc. — the  latter  saya  it  is  "  vtry  br 
from  holding."  The  one  says  that  military  talent  is  "  not  eoa- 
Tersant,"  and  so  on — the  other  says  "  it  is  never  made  conveisanL" 
The  one  speaks  of  "  the  highest  and  richest  objects  " — the  other 
of  "  the  more  delicate  and  abstruse."  Channing  apeoks  of 
"  thought" — the  liief  of  "  mental  operations,"  Channing  men- 
tions "intelligence  of  the  kiff/ust  order" — the  thief  will  hareil 
of  "  the  highest  and  rarest."  Channing  observes  that  miliurj 
talent  is  ofUm  "  alniasl  wholly  wanting,"  etc.^ — the  thief  mMotaint 
it  to  be  "  wkotlt/  wanting."  Channing  alludes  to  "  largt  Tiew* 
of  human  nature  " — the  thief  can  be  content  with  nothing  Icn 
than  "  enlarged  "  ones.  Finally,  the  American  having  been  satis- 
fied with  a  reference  to  "  subjecta  which  hare  absorbed  the  most 
glorious  unders  tan  dings,"  tite  Cockney  puts  him  to  shame  at  obm 
by  discoursing  about  "  subjects  which  have  occupied  and  absorb- 
ed tba  most  glorious  of  human  understan dings  " — as  if  one  conld 
be  absorbed,  without  being  occupied,  by  a  subject — as  ifq^ 
were  here  any  thing  more  than  two  superfluous  letters — and  m 
if  there  were  any  chance  of  the  reader's  supposing  that  the  nndtr- 
Btandings  in  question  were  the  understandings  of  frogs,  or  jsck- 
aascs,  or  Johnny  Bulls. 

By  the  way.  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  whenever  there  is  ■  qatttioa 
aa  to  who  is  the  original  and  who  the  plagiarist,  the  point  miiy 
be  determined,  almost  invai-ibly,  by  olMerving  wliioh 
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mmplified,  or  exaggerated,  in  tone.     To  disguise  his  stolen  horse, 

tbe  uneducated  thief  cuts  off  the  tail ;  but  the  educated  thief  pre- 

hn  tying  on  a  new  tail  at  the  end  of  the  old  one,  and  painting 

them  both  sky  blue. 

LVL 

When  I  consider  the  true  talent — the  real  force  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son, I  am  lost  in  amazement  at  finding  in  him  little  more 
than  a  respectful  imitation  of  Carlyle.  Is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  K  has  ever  seen  a  copy  of  Seneca  ?  Scarcely — or  he  would 
long  ago  have  abandoned  his  model  in  utter  confusion  at  the  pa- 
rallel between  his  own  worship  of  the  author  of  *'  Sartor  Resar- 
tus "  and  the  aping  of  Sallust  by  Aruntius,  as  described  in  the 
1 14th  Epistle.  In  the  writer  of  the  '*  History  of  the  Punic  Wars  ** 
Emerson  is  portrayed  to  the  life.  The  parallel  is  close ;  for  not 
only  is  the  imitation  of  the  same  character,  but  the  things  imi- 
tated are  identical.  Undoubtedly  it  is  to  be  said  of  Sallust,  far 
more  plausibly  than  of  Carlyle,  that  his  obscurity,  his  unusuality 
of  expression,  and  his  Laconism  (which  had  the  effect  of  diffuse- 
ness,  since  the  time  gained  in  the  mere  perusal  of  hia  pithinesses 
is  trebly  lost  in  the  necessity  of  cogitating  them  out) — it  may  be 
said  of  Sallust,  more  truly  than  of  Carlyle,  that  these  qualities 
bore  the  impress  of  his  genius,  and  were  but  a  portion  of  his  un- 
affected thought.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  Aruntius 
and  Emerson,  this  difference  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the  former,  who 
was  in  some  measure  excusable,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  as 
great  a  fool  as  the  latter  m  not. 

LVIL 

I  believe  that  odors  have  an  altogether  peculiar  force,  in  af- 
fecting us  through  association  ;  a  force  differing  essenticUlt/  from 
that  of  objects  addressing  the  touch,  the  taste,  the  sight,  or  the 

bearing. 

LVin. 

It  would  have  been  becoming,  I  think,  in  Bulwer,  to  have 
made  at  least  a  running  acknowledgment  of  that  extensive  in- 
debtedness to  Amay's  **  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,*'*  which  he 
had  so  little  scruple  about  incurring,  during  the  composition  of 
**The  Last  days  c/  Pompeii."  He  acknowledges.  I  believe,  what 
he  owes  to  Sir  William  Cell's  "  Pompeiana.''    Why  this !— why 

not  that ! 
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LIX. 

One  of  our  truest  poets  is  Thomas  Bucbanan 
most  distinctive  features  arc,  first,  "  tendemeae," 
pSBsioD,  and  secuodly,  fancy.  Uis  sin  is  iniitativeaca&.  At  frta^ 
altLougli  evincing  liigh  capacity,  lie  i*  but  a  copyist  of  Longf^iV- 
low — that  is  to  iav,  but  the  cclio  of  an  eclio.  Here  is  a  beanlifB) 
tiiought  which  is  not  tlte  property  of  Mr.  Read  : 

And,  where  tiie  spring-time  son  h?  i  longer  eboae, 

A  violet  looked  up  and  /<mnd  ili-f  olititi. 
Here  again  :  ft  spirit 

Stoirly  through  the  laks  deacended, 

Till  froiD  her  hidden  form  below 

The  waters  took  a  golden  glow, 

At  if  'he  tlar  iritc/i  made  her  forehead  brigltt 

Had  burnt  aftdjUied  tht  lake  vilA  liphl. 
Lowell  has  some  lines  very  similar,  ending  with 

Ab  if  a  Btar  had  burst  withui  hia  bmin. 
LX. 
I  cannot  say  Ihiit  I  ever  fairly  comprehended  the  (bn» 
of  the  terra  "  insult,"  until  I  was  given  to  understand,  one  d«jr, 
by  a  member  of  the  "  Jfortk  Ameriean  Review"  clique,  ibttt  ll« 
journal  was  "not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  render  me  that  jiw- 
tice  which  had  been  already  rendered  me  by  the  '  Stvue  .^Vo»- 
faise'  snd  the  '  Rei'ue  des  Deux  Jfotidet'  " — but  waa  "  restrained 
from  so  doing"  by  my  "  invincible  spirit  of  antagonism."  I  tt'iA 
the  "North  American  Re\-icw"  to  express  tio opinion  of  me  what- 
ever— for  I  have  none  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  see  no  motto 
on  its  Ullc-pago,  let  me  recommend  it  one  from  St«me's  "  Letw 
from  France."  Here  it  is: — "As  we  rode  along  the  valley  *9 
■aw  B  herd  of  asses  on  the  top  of  one  of  tbo  mountains — bov 
they  viewed  and  revieteed  us  !" 

LXl 
Von  Raumer  says  that  Enslen,  a  German  optician,  ooD- 
ceived  the  idea  of  throwing  .1  shadowy  figure,  by  opticnl  ineu^ 
into  the  chair  of  Banquo  ;  and  that  the  thing  was  readily  done. 
Intense  efiect  was  produced  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  an  Amen- 
can  audience  might  be  electrified  by  tbo  feat.  But  our  msoagtw 
not  only  have  no  invention  of  their  own,  but  no  energy  to  aval 
themse'vw  of  I'tat  of  others. 
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LXIL 
A  eapital  book,  generally  speaking;*  but  Mr.  Grattaa 
has  a  bad  habit — that  of  loitering  in  the  road — of  dallying  and 
tojring  with  his  subjects,  as  a  kitten  with  a  mouse — instead  of 
gprasping  it  firnily  at  once  and  eating  it  up  without  more  ado.  He 
takes  up  too  much  time  in  the  ante-room.  He  has  never  done 
with  his  introductions.  Occasionally,  one  introduction  is  but  the 
vestibule  to  another ;  so  that  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  his  main 
incidents,  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell.  He  seems  afflicted  with 
that  curious  yet  common  perversity  observed  in  garrulous  old 
women — the  desire  of  tantalizing  by  circumlocution.  Mr.  G.*8 
circumlocution,  however,  is  by  no  means  like  that  which  Albany 
Fonblanque  describes  as  "  a  style  of  about  and  about  and  all  the 
way  round  to  nothing  and  nonsense."  ...  If  the  greasy-looking 
lithograph  here  given  as  a  frontispiece,  be  meant  for  Mr.  G  rat  tin, 
then  is  Mr.  Grattan  hke  nobody  else  : — for  the  fact  is,  I  never  yet 
knew  an  individual  with  a  wire  wig,  or  the  countenance  of  an  un- 
der-done apple  dumpling. ...  As  a  general  rule,  no  man  should 
put  his  own  face  in  his  own  book.  In  looking  at  the  author's 
countenance  the  reader  is  seldom  in  condition  to  keep  his  own. 

LXin. 

Here  is  a  good  idea  for  a  Magazine  paper : — let  some- 
body "  work  it  up  :'* — A  flippant  pretender  to  universal  acquire- 
ment— a  would-be  Crichton — engrosses,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
perhaps,  the  attention  of  a  large  company — most  of  whom  are 
profoundly  impressed  by  his  knowledge.  He  is  very  witty,  in  es- 
pecial, at  the  expense  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who  ven- 
tures to  make  no  reply,  and  who,  finally,  leaves  the  room  as  if 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  ; — the  Crichton  greeting  his  exit  with 
a  laugh.  Presently  he  returns,  followed  by  a  footman  carrying  an 
armful  of  books.  These  are  deposited  on  the  table.  The  young 
gentleman,  now,  referring  to  some  penciled  notes  which  he  had 
been  secretly  taking  during  the  Crichton's  display  of  erudition, 
pins  the  latter  to  his  statements,  each  by  each,  and  refutes  them 
all  in  turn,  by  reference  to  the  very  authorities  cited  by  the  ego- 
tist himself — whose  ignorance  at  all  points  is  thus  made  apparent 


•  « 


High-ways  and  By-wayi." 


I 
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LSIV. 
A  long  time  ago — twenty-lbree  or  four  yeais  at  least — Ed- 
ward C.  PiDi^kney,  of  Baltimore,  published  an  eiquisite  poem 
entitled  "A  Health."  It  was  profoundly  admired  bj  Uie  erili- 
cal  few,  but  hiid  little  circuUition : — this  for  no  belter  te»iot 
limn  that  the  author  was  born  loo  far  South.  I  quote  a  few 
lines: 

Aff^tioDs  sre  as  IhovghU  to  ba, 

Tht  wimiMTM  0/  htr  ka¥T*-~ 
Her  foclirigs  have  the  fnigraapj. 

The  frealiQCBs  of  young  Jlvien. 
To  her  Ihn  betler  elementi 

And  kindlier  Btara  h^ve  p'en 
A  form  la/aiT,  thai.  Hit  the  air, 

'21.  ie*.  of  Earth  (Son  Hemat. 
Now,  in  1842,  Mr.    George  HiU  published   "The   Rains  of 
Athens  and  Other  Poems,'' — and  from  one  of  the  "  Oth^r  Poeiai 
I  quote  what  follows  : 

And  thoughts  go  sporting  through  hv  minil 

Like  children  among  fiovm  ; 
And  deed*  uf  g«ntle  gtwdoeaa  ua 

The  meamtres  of  her  hours. 
In  Boul  or  face  idie  bears  do  tiMC 

Of  one  from  Kden  driven, 
Sul  likf  Ihe  rainbom  tcctiu,  though  bom 

Of  Earlk.  a  part  0/  iffatim. 

fs  this  plt^arism  or  is  it  not  ? — I  merely  ask  for  informatioD. 
LXV. 

Had  the  "George  Balcombe"  of  Professor  Beverley  Tnckw 
been  the  work  of  any  one  born  North  of  Mason  and  Djxon'i 
line,  it  would  have  l>een  long  ago  recognised  as  one  of  tbt 
vet7  noblest  fictions  ever  written  by  an  American,  It  is  nlmivt 
as  good  as  "Caleb  Williams."  The  manner  in  which  the  c»bil 
of  the  "North  American  Review"  first  write  all  our  books  and  I 
tlien  review  them,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  fable  about  the  L'oS 
and  the  Painter,  It  is  high  time  that  the  literary  South  took  'M 
own  interests  into  its  own  charge, 

LXTT. 

Here  is  a  plot  which,  with  all  its  complexity,  has  no  adaptotioi 
— no  dependency  ; — i'  is  involute  and  nothing  mor« — having  all 

the  air  of  G 's  wig,  or  the  cycles  and  epicycles  in  Ptolemy^ 

"  Almagest." 
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Lxvn. 

We   might  give  two   plausible  derivations  of   the    epithet 

'^  weeping"  as  applied  to  the  willow.     We  might  say  that  the 

word  has  its  origin  in  the  pendulous  character  of  the  long  branches, 

which  suggest  the  idea  of  water  dripping ;  or  we  might  assert 

that  the  term  comes  from  a  (act  in  the  natural  history  of  the 

tree.     It  has  a  vast  insensible  perspiration,  which,  upon  sudden 

eold,  condenses,  and  sometimes  is  precipitated  in  a  shower.    Now, 

one  might  very  accurately  determine  the  bias  and  value  of  a  man's 

powers  of  causality,  by  observing  which  of  these  two  derivations 

he  would  adopt     The  former  is,  beyond  question,  the  true ;  and, 

for  this  reason — that  common  or  vulgar  epithets  are  universally 

suggested  by  common  or  immediately  obvious  things,  without 

strict  regard  of  any  exactitude  in   application  : — but  the  latter 

would  be  greedily  seized  by  nine  philologists  out  of  ten,  for  no 

better  cause  than  its  epigrammatum — than  the  pointedness  with 

which  the  singular  fact  seems  to  touch  the  occasion.     Here,  then, 

is  a  subtle  source  of  error  which  Lord  Bacon  has  neglected.     It 

is  an  Idol  of  th$  WiU 

LXVm 

In  a  '^  Hymn  for  Christmas,''  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  we  find  the 

ft>llowing  stanza : 

Oh,  lovely  voices  of  the  sky 

Which  hymned  the  Savior's  birth, 
Are  ye  not  singing  still  on  high, 

Te  that  sang  "■  Peace  on  E^rthr 
To  UA  yet  speuk  the  strains 

Wherewith,  in  times  giHie  by, 
Te  Uessed  the  Svrian  swains, 

Oh,  voices  of  the  sky  I 

And  at  page  805  of  *'  The  Christian  Keepsake  and  Missionary 
Annual  for  1840" — a  Philadelphia  Annual — we  find  "A  Christ- 
mas Carol,''  by  Richard  W.  Dodson : — the  first  stanxa  running 

thus: 

Angel  voices  of  the  sky  1 

Ye  that  hymned  Messiah's  birth, 
Sweetly  singing  from  un  high 

"  Peace,  Go(>dwill  to  all  on  earb  T 
Oh,  to  us  impart  those  strains  I 

Bid  our  doubts  and  fears  to  cease  t 
Ye  that  cheered  the  Syrian  swaina, 
Cheer  us  with  that  song  of  peace! 


HARGJTALIA. 


LXIX. 


I 


'n*  more  ihere  are  great  excellences  in  a  worli,  tbe  Ie«  am  I  RtrpriwJ  u 
finding  great  deoierita.    When  a  book  k  raid  to  hare  man/  lattlu.  ddUuii| 
fa  deddMl.  and  I  cannot  lell,  bj  Ihis.  vbethpr  it  is  excellent  or  extatJie.    U   J 
ia  mid  of  anotbor  tliat  it  a  idlliout  fault ;  if  tbe  account  bo  jiut,  the  mt  | 
tamol  be  esa-Uent—TniUiL  I 

The  "cannol"  hero  ia  much  too  jiositiTi?.  Tlie  opinion!  of  ] 
Tniblct  aru  wonderfully  prevalent,  but  they  are  none  the  less  d*- 
mooslraWy  false.  It  ia  merely  the  indoltnee  of  genius  wliich  hf 
given  them  currency.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  genitts  of  the 
highest  order  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vaciUa^on  between  ata- 
bition  and  the  aeom  of  it.  The  ambition  of  a  great  iulellKt  b 
at  best  negative.  It  struggle* — it  labore — it  creates — not  b«caut« 
excellence  ia  desirable,  but  because  to  be  excelled  where  there  ei- 
ista  a  sense  of  the  power  to  excel,  is  unendurable.  Indeed  I  cu- 
not  help  thinking  that  the  ffreateat  inti-llecta  {since  these  tnait 
ctearly  perceive  the  laughable  absurdity  of  human  ambition)  re- 
main contentedly  "  mute  and  inglorious."  At  all  events  Oa 
vaeillatio*  ot  which  I  speak  is  the  prominent  featare  of  getam. 
Alternately  inspired  and  depressed,  its  inequalities  of  mood  an 
stamped  upon  its  labors.  This  is  the  truth,  generally — but  it  ii 
■  truth  very  different  from  the  assertion  involved  in  the  "  cannot" 
of  Trublet.  Give  to  genius  a  sufficiently  enduring  motivt,  aod 
the  result  will  be  harmony,  proportion,  beauty,  perfection — ill, 
in  this  case,  synonymous  terms.  Ixa  supposed  "  inevitable"  irrr- 
gulariljes  shall  not  be  found : — for  it  is  clear  that  the  susoeptibilit; 
to  impressions  of  beauty — that  susceptibility  which  is  the  m»t 
important  element  of  genius — implies  an  equally  exquisite  wnsi- 
tiveness  and  aversion  to  deformity.  The  motive — the  ntdurimf 
motive — has  indeed,  hitherto,  fallen  rarely  to  the  lot  of  genius: 
but  I  could  point  to  several  compositions  which,  "  without  anr 
fault,"  are  yet  "  excellent" — supremely  so.  The  world,  too.  is  on 
the  threshold  of  an  epoch,  wherein,  with  the  aid  of  a  calm  philos- 
ophy, such  composijious  shall  be  ordinarily  tbe  work  of  ihtl 
genius  which  is  Irue.  Que  of  the  fir^t  and  most  essential  steps, 
in  overpassing  this  threshold,  will  serve  to  kick  out  of  the  world'* 
way  this  very  idea  of  Trublet — this  untenable  «nd  paradoiieal 
idea  of  the  incompatibility  of  genius  with  ort 
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LXX. 
It  maj  well  be  doubted  whether  a  siDgle  paragraph  of 
merit  can  be  found  either  in  the  '^ Koran''  of  Lawrence  Stem6| 
or  in  the  **  Lacon "  of  Colton,  of  which  paragraph  the  origin,  or 
at  least  the  germ,  may  not  be  traced  to  Seneca,  to  Plutarch, 
(through  Machiavelli)  to  Machiavelli  himself,  to  Bacon,  to  Bur- 
don,  to  Burton,  to  Bolinbroke,  to  Rochefoucault,  to  Balzac,  the 
anthor  of  ^  La  Manihre  de  Bien  Penser^^^  or  to  Bielfeld,  the  Ger- 
man, who  wrote,  in  French,  "Zes  Premiers  TraiUdeVEruditUm 

UniverseUe.^ 

LXXL 

A  man  of  genius,  if  not  permitted  to  choose  his  own  sub- 
ject, will  do  worse,  in  letters,  than  if  he  had  talents  none  at 
all.  And  here  how  imperatively  is  he  controlled  I  To  be  sure, 
he  can  write  to  suit  himself — but  in  the  same  manner  his  pub- 
lishers print.  From  the  nature  of  our  copyright  laws,  he  has 
DO  individual  powers.  As  for  his  free  agency,  it  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  see-cathedral,  in  a  Britiah 
election  of  Bishops — an  election  held  by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ 
of  eongi  d*ilire — specifying  the  person  to  be  elected. 

LXXIL 
To  see  distinctly  the  machinery  —  the  wheels  and  pinions 
^-of  any  work  of  Art  is,  unquestionably,  of  itself,  a  pleasure^ 
bnt  one  which  we  are  able  to  enjoy  only  just  in  proportion 
as  we  do  not  enjoy  the  legitimate  eflfect  designed  by  the  artist  :*- 
and,  in  fact,  it  too  often  happens  that  to  reflect  analytically  upon 
Art,  is  to  reflect  after  the  fashion  of  the  mirrors  in  the  temple  of 
Smyrna,  which  represent  the  fairest  images  as  deformed. 

Lxxm 

With  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  I  have  been  looking  again   at 

**  Niagara  and  other  Poems"  (Lord  only  knows  if  that  be  the 

true  title) — ^but  "  thcre'^  nothing  in  it  :** — at  least  nothing  of  Mr. 

Lord's  own — nothing  which  is  not  stolen — or,  (more  delicately,) 

transfused — transmitted.    By  the  way,  Newton  says  a  great  deal 

about  "  fits  of  easy  transmission  and  reflection,"*  and  I  have  no 

doubt  that  **  Niagara"  was  put  together  in  one  of  these  identiesl 

fits. 

«  Of  the  tolttr  iB7»-in  the  **  OptiaL' 
Vol.  Ill— 22. 


I 
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LXXIV. 

A  remarkable  work,*  and  one  whieh  I  find  mndi  diffimliy 
in  admitting  to  b«  the  composition  of  a  woman.  Not  Uut 
niRDy  good  aod  glorious  things  have  not  be«D  the  eompontion  if  J 
vomen — but,  because,  here,  ihe  severe  precision  of  style,  ih*  I 
thoroupkneM,  and  tlie  lurainousness,  are  points  nerer  ohs«n-»bK  1 
in  even  the  most  admirable  of  their  writings.  Who  is  Lidf 
Geoi^ana  FuUerton  I  Who  is  that  Countess  of  Dscrc,  nbo 
edited  "  Ellen  Wiirebam,'" — the  most  passionate  of  fictions — ip- 
proaclied,  only  in  some  particulars  of  passion,  by  thi& !  Ti* 
great  defect  of  "  Ellen  MiddleCon,"  lies  in  the  disgusting  sttru- 
nesa,  captionsness,  and  bullet-head edness  of  her  husband.  Wt 
cannot  sympathize  nith  her  love  for  him.  And  the  tDtense  Hl^ 
ishness  of  the  rejected  lover  precludes  that  compassion  irhich  '* 
designed.  Alice  is  a  creation  of  true  genius.  The  imaginHtion, 
throughout,  is  of  a  lofty  order,  and  the  snatches  of  origimil  vpra 
would  do  honor  to  any  poet  living.  But  the  chief  raerit,  a!l« 
ftll,  i»  that  of  the  ttyh — about  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  loo  mud 
in  the  way  of  praise,  although  it  has,  now  and  then,  an  odd  Gal- 
licism— such  as  "she  lost  her  head,"  meaning  she  grew  cruy 
There  is  much,  in  the  whole  manner  of  this  book,  which  pDli  mr 
in  mind  of  "Caleb  Williams." 

LXSV. 

The  God- abstractions  of  the  modem  polytheism  are  nearlj 
in  ai  and  a  stats  of  perplexity  and  promiscuity  as  wei-a  tlie  more 
Bubatantial  deities  of  the  Greeks.  Not  a  quality  named  that  do« 
not  impinge  upon  some  one  other ;  and  Porphyry  admits  that 
Vesta,  Rhea,  Ceres,  Themis,  Proserpina,  Bacchus,  Attis,  Adonis, 
Silenus,  Priapus,  and  the  Siityrs,  were  merely  different  t«rra!  for 
the  same  thing.  Even  gender  was  never  precisely  settled.  Se^ 
vius  on  Virgil  mentions  a  Venus  with  a  beard.  Tq  Mncrobius,  too> 
Galvus  talks  of  her  as  if  she  were  a  man  ;  while  Vnleriua  Sora- 
nus  expressly  calls  Jupiter  "  the  Mother  of  the  Godi." 
LXXVL 

Tlie  neit  work  of  Carlyle  wil!  be  entitled  "Bow-Wow,"  ud 
the  title-page  will  have  a  motto  from  the  opening  chapter  of  tii 
Eonn  :  "  Thera  is  no  wttot  in  i,l\ia  Book." 
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Soxdj  M eannot  complain  of  the  manner  in  whidi  hia 

book  haa  been  received;  for  the  public,  in  regard  to  it,  hai 
giTen  him  just  anch  an  assurance  as  Polyphemus  pacified 
Uljaaea  with,  while  his  companions  were  being  eaten  up  before 

hia  eyes.    ^  Your  book,  Mr.  M ^,"  says  the  public,  '*  shall  be — 

I  pledge  you  my  word — ^the  veiy  last  that  I  devour." 

LXXVm. 
The  modem  reformist  Philosophy  which  annihilatea  the  in- 
dividual by  way  of  aiding  the  mass;  and  the  late  reformiat 
L^pslation,  which  prohibits  pleasure  with  the  view  of  advancing 
hmppineas,  aeem  to  be  chips  of  that  old  block  of  a  French  feudal 
law  which,  to  prevent  young  partridges  from  being  disturbed,  im- 
poaed  penaltiea  upon  hoeing  and  weeding. 

LXXIX. 
That  Demosthenes  'Uumed  out  very  badly,^  appears,  be- 
yond dispute,  from  a  passage  in  "  Meker  de  vet  ei  recL  Pron, 
JAng,  Ormccs^*  where  we  read  *'  Nee  illi  (Demostkent)  turpe  vide' 
batur^  optimis  relictia  ma^iris,  ad  canes  se  conferre^  etc.  etc," — 
that  is  to  say,  Demosthenes  was  not  ashamed  to  quit  good  society 

and  ^po  to  the  dogs." 

LXXX. 

l^en  and  pavoneggiarei  about  the  cele- 
brated personages  whom  they  have  "  seen  "  in  their  travels,  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  inferring  that  these  celebrated  person- 
agea  were  seen  ix«c — as  Pindar  says  he  "  saw''  Archilochus,  who 
died  ages  before  the  former  was  born. 

LXXXL 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  romance-writers,  in  general,  might, 
BOW  and  then,  find  their  account  in  taking  a  hint  from  the  Chi- 
nese, who,  in   spite  of  building  their  houses  downwards,   have 
atill  sense  enough  to  begin  their  hooka  at  the  end, 

Lxxxn 

La  Harpe  (who  was  no  critic)  has,  nevertheless,  done  little 
more  than  strict  justice  to  the  fine  taste  and  precise  finish  of  Ra- 
cine, in  all  that  regards  the  minor  morals  of  Literature.  In  these 
he  as  &r  excels  Pope,  as  Pope  the  veriest  dolt  \xi  h\a  owi^  ^  \yQaa^ 


txssm. 

1  have  sometimes  auuseU  Diyself  by  endeavoring  to  bucj 
what  would  b«  the  f»te  of  aa  individual  gifted,  or  nther  » 
cursed,  with  an  intellect  verg  far  superior  to  tijat  of  his  raet 
Of  course,  Le  would  be  conscious  of  his  superiority  ;  nor  could  lu 
(if  otherwise  constituted  as  man  is)  help  niaoifesling  his  cootoost- 
oess.  Thii4  he  would  make  himself  enemies  at  all  point*.  And 
since  his  opiuioiia  and  speculiktioits  would  widely  differ  from  ihw 
of  idl  mankind — that  he  would  be  conudered  a  madinaD,  is  en* 
denL  How  horribly  painful  such  a  condiUon  I  noil  eoold 
invent  no  greater  torture  than  that  of  being  charged  wiUi  ib- 
normal  weakness  on  account  of  being  abuonnuUy  strong. 

In  lilie  manner,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  a  tvry  genu- 
oita  spirit — Intlg  feeling  what  ^1  merely  proteaa — must  iuerilabl? 
find  itself  misconceived  in  every  direction — its  motives  mlsinl'^r- 
preted.  Juat  as  extremeness  of  intelligence  would  be  thouglit 
fatnity,  so  excess  of  chivaic^  could  not  fail  of  being  looked  upon 
as  inuauness  in  its  last  degree :— and  so  on  nitli  other  virtue*. 
This  subject  is  a  painful  one  indeed.  That  individunls  hat*  m 
soared  above  the  plane  of  their  race,  is  scarcely  to  be  questioa«d; 
but,  in  looking  back  through  history  for  traces  of  their  exibtenoc 
we  should  po-ts  over  all  biugraphies  of  "  the  good  and  the  great," 
while  wo  search  carefully  the  slight  records  of  wretches  who  iiei 
in  prison,  in  Bedlam,  or  upon  the  gallows, 
LXXXIV. 

Samuel  Butler,  of  HudibrasLic  memory,  must  hare  had  t 
prophetic  eye  to  the  American  Congress  when  h«  defined  • 
rabble  as — "  A  congregiilJon  or  assembly  of  the  Sules-General— 
every  one  being  of  a  several  judgment  concerning  whatever  bo-«- 
ness  be  under  consideration  "  ..."  They  meet  only  to  i^uarrel" 
he  adds,  "and  then  return  home  full  of  satisfaction  anffnarmtii*.'' 
LXiXV. 

1  have  now  before  me  a  book  in  which  the  most  noticeable 
thing  is  the  pertinacity  with  which  "  Monarch"  and  "  King  "  are 
printed  with  a  capital  M  and  a  cipital  E.  The  author,  it  leem^ 
has  been  lately  presented  at  Court.  He  will  employ  a  tmaU  g  Id 
future,  I  presume,  whenever  ha  is  so  unlucky  as  to  have  (o  spMk 
of  his  God. 
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LXXXVL 

Were  I  called  on  to  define,  very  briefly,  the  tenn  "Art,** 
I  should  call  it  ^  the  reproduction  of  what  the  Senses  perceive  in 
Nature  through  the  veil  of  the  soul."  The  mere  imitation,  how- 
ever aesurate,  of  what  is  in  Nature,  entitles  no  man  to  the  sacred 
name  of  '*  Artist"  Denner  was  no  artist.  The  grapes  of  Zeuzis 
trere  ttiartbtio — unless  in  a  bird's-eye  view ;  and  not  even  the 
eartain  of  Parrhasius  could  conceal  his  deficiency  in  point  of 
irenius.  I  have  mentioned  "  the  veil  of  the  soul."  Something 
of  the  kind  appears  indispensable  in  Art.  We  can,  at  any  time, 
double  the  true  beauty  of  an  actual  landscape  by  half  closing  our 
ejes  as  we  look  at  it  The  naked  Senses  sometimes  see  too  little 
— ^but  then  alrtays  they  see  too  much. 

LXXXVIL 

With  how  unaccountable  an  obstinacy  even  our  best  writers 
persist  in  talking  about  '*  moral  courage  *' — as  if  there  could 
be  any  courage  that  was  not  moral.  The  adjective  is  improp- 
erly applied  to  the  subject  instead  of  the  object  The  energy 
which  overcomes  fear — whether  fear  of  evil  threatening  the  per- 
son or  threatening  the  impersonal  circumstances  amid  which  we 
exist — IB,  of  oourse,  simply  a  mental  energy — is,  of  course,  simply 
"moral."  But,  in  speaking  of  ^'^  moral  courage"  wo  tmp/y  the 
existence  of  physical.  Quite  as  reasonable  an  expression  would 
be  that  of  ^  bodily  thought,"  or  of  "  muscular  imagination." 

LXXXVHL 

I  have  great  faith  in  fools : — self-confidence  my  friends  will 
call  it:— 

8i  demain,  oubUiuit  d'^dore, 

Le  jour  manquait,  eh  blen  I  demain 

Quelque  fou  trouverait  encore 

Un  flambeau  pour  le  genre  humaixL 

By  the  way,  what  with  the  new  electric  light  and  other  matters, 

De  B^ranger's  idea  is  not  so  very  extravagant 

LXXXIX. 

^*He   that  is  bom    to   be  a  man,"    says   Wieland,   in   hk 

"Peregrinus    Proteus,"    "neither  should  nor  can  be  anything 

nobler,  greater,  or  better  than  a  man."    The  &ct  is,  that  in  efforts 

to  soar  above  our  nature,  we  invariably  fall  below  it    Your  i» 

fonnist  demigods  are  me^ly  devils  turned  inside  out 


Hi  XABQOIAUUL 
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Ibt  phma  of  which  our  poeli»  md  iBon  mgaaaBj 
onton,  are  lo  fond — ^ihe  phraae  '^mons  of  the  tphan 
anwB  amply  from  m  mkeoiieeption  of  the  Platome  void 
which,  with  the  Atheniaoa,  indnded  not  merelj  tiie 
tsneaiid  time^  hat  proportion  geat&nHjm  In  tooomweiidhig  tfa 
itadyof  '*miiiic"at  *"  the  beet edncatioii  fixr  the  loiil^Tlato n- 
inrrad  to  the  cultifilioii  of  the  Teste,  in  eontndirtiiictioa  km 
thet  of  the  Pnie  BeMOD.  Bj  the  ^'mone  of  the  sphem"  ■ 
meaat  the  agroemeDte — the  adwptetioM — in  s  word,  the  fofoh 
tioiit-*deTeloped  in  the  ettronomical  kwe.  He  had  no  aDnaai 
to  nmiic  in  omt  nndewtending  of  the  tenn.  The  woid  "momic* 
which  we  derire  from  ^t— »n,  lefian,  in  like  nuuuier,  to  the  pro- 
portion, or  hermony  of  coiatf  obienred — or  which  should  be  ob- 
Mnred — in  the  depertment  of  Art  to  entitled, 

ZOL 
Not  long  ego,  to  cell  e  men  ''e  greet  wiaud,"  wm  to  ie- 
▼oke  fi>r  him  fire  and  fagot ;  but  now,  when  we  wish  to  ni 
our  protigi  for  President,  we  just  dab  bim  '^  a  lUtle  magkiao." 
The  OEict  is,  that,  on  account  of  the  carious  modem  boulevertement 
of  old  opinioD,  one  caonot  be  too  cautious  of  the  grounds  on  whidi 
he  lauds  a  friend  or  vituperates  a  foe. 

xon. 

'* Philosophy,"  says  Hegel,  ''is  utterly  useless  and  fruitlea, 
and,  for  this  very  reason,  is  the  sublimest  of  all  pursuits,  the 
most  deserving  attention,  and  the  most  worthy  of  our  aeaL"*  Thii 
jargon  was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  Tertullian^s  "  Mortuus  ut 
Dei  filius  ;  credibile  est  quia  ineptum — et  sepulttu  resurrexU ; 
eertum  est  quia  impossihiU.^^ 

XOIIL 

A  clever  French  writer  of  "  Memoirs "  is  quite  right  in  say* 
ing  that  "  if  the  Universities  had  been  willing  to  permit  it, 
the  disgusting  old  debauchi  of  Tecs,  with  his  eternal  Balyllis, 
would  long  ago  have  been  buried  in  the  darkness  of  oblivion.'' 

XOIV. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  irrational  hncj  that,  in  a  future  exist- 
ence, we  shall  look  upon  what  we  think  our  present  existence, 
ea  a  dream. 
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XOV. 
"The  aitiiibek)i]^tohuw€rk.nottliewarktothearti8t''-nAb^^ 
In  nine  cases  oat  of  ten  it  is  pure  waste  of  time  to  attempt  ex- 
torting sense  from  a  German  apothegm  ; — or,  rather,  any  sense 
and  ereiy  sense  may  be  extorted  from  all  of  them.  If,  in  the 
•entence  above  quoted,  the  intention  is  to  assert  that  the  artist  it 
the  slaTe  of  his  theme,  and  must  conform  it  to  his  thoughts,  I 
have  no  fiuth  in  the  idea,  which  appears  to  me  that  of  an  essen- 
tiallj  prosaic  intellect  In  the  hands  of  the  true  artist  the  theme, 
or  **  work,"  is  but  a  mass  of  claj,  of  which  anything  (within  the 
compass  of  the  mass  and  quality  of  the  clay)  may  be  &shioned 
at  will,  or  according  to  the  skill  of  the  workman.  The  day  is,  in 
fret,  the  slave  of  the  artist.  It  belongs  to  him.  His  genius,  to 
be  sure,  is  manifested,  very  distinctively,  in  the  choice  of  the  clay. 
It  should  be  neither  fine  nor  coarse,  abstractly — but  just  so  fine 
or  so  coarse — just  so  plastic  or  so  rigid — as  may  best  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  thing  to  be  wrought — of  the  idea  to  be  made 
out,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  impression  to  be  conveyed.  There 
€ir€  artists,  however,  who  fancy  only  the  Jineit  material,  and  who^ 
consequently,  produce  only  the  finest  ware.  It  is  generally  veiy 
transparent  and  excessively  brittle. 

XCVL 
Tell  a  scoundrel,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  that  he  is  the 
pink  of  probity,  and  you  make  him  at  least  the  perfection  of 
*'  respectability^  in  good  earnest  On  the  other  hand,  accuse  an 
honorable  man,  too  pertinaciously,  of  being  a  villain,  and  you  fill 
him  with  a  perverse  ambition  to  show  you  that  you  are  not  alto- 
gether in  the*  wrong.  

XOWIL 

The  Romans  worshipped  their  standards;  and  the  Roman 
standard  happened  to  be  an  eagle.  Our  standard  is  only  one- 
tenth  of  an  Eagle — a  Dollar — but  we  make  all  even  by  ador- 
ing it  with  tenfold  devotion. 

XOVUL 

A  pumpkin  has  more  angles  than  C ,  and  is  altogether 

a  cleverer  thing.     He  is  remarkable  at  one  point  only — at  that 
of  being  remarkable  for  nothing. 

'  The  ooo  de  plume  of  Yon  Haxdeiiflbiox^ 


HAaoUALlA. 
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•Omt  aril  predomJiuiteB  oT«r  Ro'^-  beeonMs  eridfnt  irtwa  ««  otaaia 
tlikt  there  am  be  found  ni>  eeei  puram  who  vuuld  be  vUliug  to  idjn 
the  lift  he  has  alrendy  li'sd. —  VrJnei/. 

The  idea  here,  is  not  dialinctly  made  out ;  lor  unless  through 
the  contest,  we  carniot  be  sure  whether  the  ituChor  lueana  locrely 
this ;— that  every  aged  person  fancies  he  might,  in  a  differeni 
course  of  life,  have  be«n  happier  than  in  the  one  actually  lived,  and, 
for  this  reason,  1^'ou1d  not  be  willing  to  live  Aw  life  over  Agiin, 
but  gome  other  life ; — or,  whether  the  MnCiment  intended  i*  this: 
— that  if,  upon  the  grave's  brink,  the  choice  between  Ute  expected 
death  and  Uie  re-living  the  olJ  life,  were  offered  anj  a^ed  person, 
that  person  would  would  prefer  to  die.  The  first  proposition  is, 
perhaps,  true ;  but  the  last  (which  is  the  one  designed)  is  not 
only  doubtful,  in  point  of  more  fact,  but  is  of  no  effect,  even  if 
granted  to  be  true,  in  sustaining  the  original  proposition — tha( 
evil  predominates  over  good.  It  is  assumed  that  the  a^d  penoq 
will  not  re-live  his  life,  because  be  knoios  that  its  evil  predomint; 
ted  over  its  good.  The  source  of  error  lies  in  the  word  "  knows" 
— in  the  assumption  that  we  can  ever  be,  really,  in  possession  qf . 
tbe  whole  knowledge  to  which  allusion  is  cloudiJy  made.  Bat 
there  is  a  sttming — a  fictitious  knowledge  ;  and  this  very  seemiof 
knowledge  it  is,  of  what  the  life  has  been,  which  incapacitates  tbt 
aged  person  from  deciding  the  question  on  its  merits.  He  bhodl^ 
deduces  a  notion  of  the  happiness  of  the  origin»J  real  life — ■  ni^ 
t4on  of  itA  preponderating  evil  or  good — from  n  consiiieratioo  of 
the  secondary  or  supposititious  one.  In  his  estimate  ha  mertl^ 
etrikes  a  balance  between  tventt,  and  leaves  qoile  out  of  tlie  ac- 
count that  elastic  Hope  which  is  the  Eoa  of  all.  Man's  ppal  lift 
is  happy,  chieSy  because  he  is  ever  expecting  that  it  soon  will  lit 
so.  In  regarding  tbe  supposititious  life,  however,  we  paint  (9 
ourselves  chill  certmnties  for  warm  expectations,  and  grievaudcs 
<ju.idrupled  in  being  foreseen.  Dut  because  wc  cannot  avoj^ 
doing  this — strain  our  imaginative  faculties  as  we  will — because  it 
is  BO  very  difficult — ao  nearly  impossible  n  tssk,  lo  fancy  the  knowi 
unknown — the  done  unaccomplished — and  becaow  (through  tm 
inability  to  farcy  nil  this)  we  prefer  death  to  a  secondary  Uft^— 
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does  it,  in  any  manner,  follow  that  the  evil  of  the  properlj-con- 
Ridered  real  existence  does  predominate  over  the  good  f 

In  order  that  a  just  estimate  oe  made  by  Mr.  Yolney's  "  aged 
person,"  and  from  this  estimate  a  judicious  choice: — ^in  order, 
jigain,  that  from  this  estimate  and  choice,  we  deduce  anj  clear 
eomparison  of  good  with  evil  in  human  existence,  it  will  be  ne« 
cessarj  that  we  obtain  the  opinion,  or  **  choice,"  upon  this  point, 
from  an  aged  person,  who  shall  be  in  condition  to  appreciate,  with 
precision,  the  hopes  he  is  naturally  led  to  leave  out  of  question, 
but  which  reason  tells  us  he  would  as  strongly  experience  as  ever, 
in  the  absolute  re-living  of  the  life.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  he 
mnst  be  in  condition  to  dismiss  from  the  estimate  the  fears  which 
lie  actually  feels,  and  which  show  him  bodily  the  ills  that  are  to 
happen,  but  which  fears,  again,  reason  assures  us  he  would  not^ 
in  the  absolute  secondary  life,  encounter.  Now  what  mortal  was 
ever  in  condition  to  make  these  allowances  ? — to  perform  impossi- 
bilities in  giving  these  considerations  their  due  weight  ?  What 
mortal,  then,  was  ever  in  condition  to  make  a  well-grounded 
choice  f  How,  from  an  ill-grounded  one,  are  we  to  make  deduc- 
tions which  shall  guide  us  aright  ?     How  out  of  error  shall  we 

fabricate  truth  9 

0. 

This  reasoning  is  about  as  convincing  as  would  be  that  of  a 
traveller  who,  going  from  Maryland  to  New  York  without  enter- 
ing Pennsylvania,  should  advance  this  feat  as  an  argument  against 
Leibnitx'  Law  of  Continuity — according  to  which  nothing  passes 
from  one  state  to  another  without  passing  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate states. 

CL 

Macaulay,  in  his  just  admiration  of  Addison,  over-rates  Tickell, 

and  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  how  much  the  author  of  the 

"  Elegy "  is  indebted  to  French  models.     Boileau,  especially,  he 

robbed  without  mercy,  and  withouft  measure.     A  flagrant  exam* 

pie  is  here.     Boileau  has  the  lines : 

Jffn  vain  eontre  **  Le  Cid**  un  minittre  $e  lipte; 
Tir^.J  Paris  pour  Chimene  a  Us  yeux  de  Kodriffue, 

Hckell  thus  appropriates  them  : 


WbUe  the  diarm'd  reader  with  thy  thought  cgoi 
And  views  th j  Rotamond  with  Henry's  «ywL 
22* 


NO  lUBonriuoL 


on. 

Stoleii,  hodj  and  aoiil,  (nd  yoilt  in  &•  ftaaBng)  tnm  %if^ 
fmif  A§  9am$  tUU  in  the  "Bnropeaa  Ifngiane"  fer  Deoenbeiv 
1817.  Blanderinglj  done  throngfaont,  and  nniti  hnva  oort  mm 
tponble  thin  an  orif^nal  thing.  Thk  makes  pangn^th  3S  of  bj 
^  Ckaj^  m  Jmmc&n  CrMa^^  The  bean^  of  thoM  cqMilr 
■mat  lie  in  the  preoirioii  and  nnanawetabilitj  with  wUdi  thqr  m 
given — in  di^  and  date — in  dii^ter  and  vene-^^uid,  abote  aD, 
in  an  mnpeiling  of  the  minnte  tridteriQa  hjr  which  the  thievet  hops 
to  Hagaam  their  stolen  wane.    I  murt  soon  n  tab  udbld,  and  a 

aatonkhing  tale  it  win  be,    TheC bean  awaj the  belL    Thi 

kdissi  howefer«  should  positifd^  not  be  goiltf  of  these  tridn;— 
lor  one  haa  never  the  iMart  to  nnmask  or  deplnme  them.  Aftw 
aU,  there  ii  this  advantage  in  porioining  onels  magadne  p^mb  ^— 
we  are  never  Imed  to  dispose  of  them  under  prime  oosL 

oin. 

Amwn  M  mptn  vie  lh»  opiiciifty,  as  the  eenls  Saneea  well  ubwivw. 
However  acnte  might  be  Seneca,  still  he  was  not  snfSeieoUj 
acute  to  say  this.  The  senteDce  is  often  attributed  to  him,  but  is  not 
to  be  found  in  his  works.  ^^Semel  ifuanavimus  omnes,^  a  phma 
often  quoted,  is  invariably  placed  to  the  acodunt  of  Horace,  and 
with  equal  error.  It  is  from  the  **De  Hcnesto  Amar§^  of  ths 
Italian  Mantuanus,  who  has 

Ii  comwnme  wtalMm  ;  9emel  mmitavmuu  cmmn. 
In  the  title,  ^De  Monesto  Amare^"  by  the  way,  Mantuanus  mil- 
conceives  the  force  of  Kone$tus — just  as  Dryden  does  in  his  trsss- 
lation  of  Virgil's 

St  quoatnq^u  Jku9  eirewm  caput  tgU  komtUmn; 
which  he  renders 

On  whate'er  ade  he  toraa  his  koneii  hoB. 

CIV. 
No ; — he  fell  by  his  own  fiune.     Like  Richmann,  he  was  blssted 
by  the  fires  himself  had  sought,  and  obtained,  from  the  Heavens. 

CV. 
How  overpowering  a  style  is  that  of  Cnrhm  !     I  use  **  ov«^ 
powering"  in  the  sense  of  the  English  exquisite.     I  can  imynf 
nothing  more  distressing  than  the  extent  of  his  eloquence. 
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OVL 

How  radicallj  has  ^  Undine^  been  nusnndentood  I  Beneath 
He  obvious  meaning  there  runs  an  under-current,  simple,  quite 
intelligible,  artistically  managed,  and  richly  philosophical. 

From  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  book  itself,  I  gather 
that  the  author  suffered  from  the  ills  of  a  mal-arranged  mar- 
riage— ^the  bitter  reflections  thus  engendered,  inducing  the  fable. 

In  the  contrast  between  the  artless,  thoughtless,  and  careleaa 
character  of  Undine  before  possessing  a  soul,  and  her  serious,  en- 
wrapt,  and  anxious  yet  happy  condition  after  possessing  it, — a 
condition  which,  with  all  its  multiform  disquietudes,  she  still  feelt 
to  be  preferable  to  her  original  state, — Fouqu6  has  beauUfnllj 
painted  the  difference  between  the  heart  unused  to  love,  and  the 
heart  which  has  received  its  inspiration. 

The  jealousies  which  follow  the  marriage,  arising  from  the  con- 
duct of  Bertalda,  are  but  the  natural  troubles  of  love ;  but  the 
persecutions  of  Euhlebom  and  the  other  water-spirits  who  take 
umbrage  at  Huldbrand's  treatment  of  his  wife,  are  meant  to  pic- 
ture certain  difficulties  from  the  interference  of  relations  in  con- 
jugal matters— difficulties  which  the  author  has  himself  expe- 
rienced. The  warning  of  Undine  to  Huldbrand — "  Reproach  me 
not  upon  the  waters,  or  we  part  forever  *' — is  intended  to  embody 
the  truth  that  quarrels  between  man  and  wife  are  seldom  or  never 
irremediable  unless  when  taking  place  in  the  presence  of  third 
parties.  The  second  wedding  of  the  knight  with  his  gradual  for- 
getfulness  of  Undine,  and  Undine's  intense  grief  beneath  the 
waters — are  dwelt  upon  so  pathetically — so  passionately — ^that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  author's  personal  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  second  marriages — no  doubt  of  his  deep  personal  in* 
terest  in  the  question.  How  thrillingly  are  these  few  and  simple 
words  made  to  convey  his  belief  that  the  mere  death  <tf  a  be- 
loved wife  does  not  imply  a  separation  so  final  or  so  complete  aa 
to  justify  an  union  with  another  1 

The  fiahennan  bad  loved  XJndine  with  ezoeeding  teodenen,  and  H  was  a 
doubtful  conclusion  to  his  mind  that  the  mere  di«ppearanoe  of  hit  btlovtd 
child  oould  be  properly  viewed  as  her  death. 

This  is  where  the  old  man  is  eoleavoriog  to  dinuade  the  buf^ 
firom  wedding  Bertalda, 


I  caunot  sny  wbethor  the  novelty  of  die  conc<?ptioD  of  "  Vu- 
dine,"  or  the  LoftinesE  and  purity  of  ils  ideality,  or  tlie  iDtensitj 
of  iu  pathos,  or  the  rigor  of  its  simplicity,  or  the  bigh  anutical 
abiJity  with  which  all  are  combined  into  a  well'kept,  vmtt-moliiirt 
whole  of  absolute  unity  of  effect — is  the  particular  chieflf  to  bt 
admired. 

Uow  delicate  and  graceful  are  the  transitions  from  subject  Iq 
subject ! — a  poiut  severely  testing  the  autorial  poirer — as,  «h«0| 
for  the  purposes  of  the  slorj-,  it  becomes  necessary  that  tbf 
knight,  with  Undine  and  Bertalda,  sbnli  proceed  down  the  Dai^ 
ube.  _  An  ordinary  novelist  would  ha\e  here  tormented  bolJt 
himself  and  his  readers,  in  his  search  for  a  sufEcient  motive  ftv 
the  voyage.  Uut,  in  a  fable  such  as  "  Undine,"  Low  all-sufi- 
nient — how  well  in  keeping — appears  the  simpl«  motive  a» 
signed  1 — 

In  tbii  erktefiil  union  of  friendship  and  affection,  winter  came  snd  iiiiimJ 
awn; ;  and  Boring,  with  its  fulis^  of  l4mclGr  green,  and  iCa  heaven  of  wftot 
clue.  Bucceeded  to  gUdden  tliG  hearts  of  ihe  three  hunaiet  of  the  eanla 
fVhtU  aoTidcr,  then,  lAai  ill  ilork*  and  twaUoat  impirei  them  aito  leifA  a 
diipaidiivn  to  trai-il  f 

OVIL 

I  have  at  length  attained  the  last  page,  which  is  a  thing  to 
tbsnk  God  for ;  and  all  this  may  be  logic,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  iw 
thing  more.  Until  I  get  the  means  of  refutation,  however,  I 
must  be  content  to  say,  with  the  Jesuits,  Le  Sueur  and  Jacqaier, 
that  "  1  acknowledge  myself  obedient  to  the  decrees  of  the  Pttp* 
agmnst  the  motion  of  the  earth." 

cvia 

Not  so: — The  first  number  of  the  "Gentleman's  Magaiine* 
was  published  on  the  first  of  January,  1781  ;  but  long  befoc« 
this— in  1681 — there  appeared  the  "  Monthly  Recorder"  with  all 
the  magazine  features.  1  have  a  number  of  the  "  London  Magfr 
sine."  dated  1760; — commenced  1732,  at  least,  but  I  have  reasoM 
to  think  much  earlier. 

CIX 
"  Rhododaphne  "  (who  wrote  ii  f)  is  briro-full  of  music  : — e.  g; 
By  litit^  Blreama,  ia  stiTwi  shstk^ 
Wliero  wind  aiiil  wave  »ymphc 
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OX. 

I  hare  jntt  finahed  the  ^  Mysteries  of  Paris  " — m  work  of  on- 
qnestioiiable  power — a  museum  of  novel  and  ingenious  incident 
—a  paradox  of  childish  folly  and  consummate  skill.  It  has  this 
point  in  common  with  all  the  ^^  convulsive  "  fictions — that  the  in- 
cidents are  consequential  from  the  premises,  while  the  premises 
themselves  are  laughably  incredible.  Admitting,  for  instance,  the 
possibility  of  such  a  man  as  Rodolphe,  and  of  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety as  would  tolerate  his  perpetual  interference,  we  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  agreeing  to  admit  the  possibility  of  his  accomplishing 
all  that  is  accomplished.  Another  point  which  distinguishes  the 
Sue  school,  is  the  total  want  of  the  am  celare  ariem.  In  effect 
the  writer  is  always  saying  to  the  reader,  "  Now — in  one  moment 
— ^you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see.  I  am  about  to  produce  on 
you  a  remarkable  impression*  Prepare  to  have  your  imagination, 
or  your  pity,  greatly  excited.'*  The  wires  are  not  only  not  conceal- 
ed,  bat  displayed  as  things  to  be  admired,  equally  with  the  puppets 
they  set  in  motion.  The  result  is,  that  in  perusing,  for  example, 
a  pathetic  chapter  in  the  ^'  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  we  say  to  our- 
selves, without  shedding  a  tear — ^  Now,  here  is  something  which 
will  be  sure  to  move  eveiy  reader  to  tears."  The  philosophical 
motives  attributed  to  Sue  are  absurd  in  the  extreme.  His  first, 
and  in  fact  his  sole  object,  is  to  make  an  exciting,  and  therefore 
saleable  book.  The  cant  (implied  or  direct)  about  the  ameliora- 
tion of  society,  etc.,  is  but  a  very  usual  trick  among  authors, 
whereby  they  hope  to  add  such  a  tone  of  dignity  or  utilitarianism 
to  their  pages  as  shall  gild  the  pill  of  their  licentiousness.  The 
ruee  is  even  more  generally  employed  by  way  of  cngrafUng  a 
meaning  upon  the  otherwise  uniut<^lligible.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  this  run  is  an  after-thought,  manifested  in  the  shape  of 
a  moral,  either  appended  (as  in  .^Esop)  or  dovetailed  into  the  body 
of  the  work,  piece  by  piece,  with  great  care,  but  never  without 
leaving  evidence  of  its  after-insertion. 

The  translation  (by  C.  H.  Town)  is  very  imperfect,  and,  by  a 
too  literal  rendering  of  idioms,  contrives  to  destroy  the  whole  tone 
of  the  original.  Or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  a  too  literal  rendering 
of  local  peeuliarities  of  phrase,  ITiere  is  one  point  (never  yet,  I 
heJiere,  noticed)  which,  obviously,  should  \>e  cota\dftT^^  vci  \x«Dar 


I 
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UtioD.  We  should  so  render  the  original  ihal  the  vertion  thautd 
imjrres)  Ikt  people  fvr  whom  il  is  intended,  jv$t  at  tht  ori^nai 
impreim  the  people  /or  tahomjt  {the  original)  ia  intended.  N'ov, 
if  wo  rigorously  tr«iQHlat«  mere  local  idivSfDcrasies  of  phnwe  (lo 
w,y  nothing  of  idioms)  we  inevilably  distort  the  author's  deugo«d 
impression.  We  are  sure  to  produce  a  whimsicaj,  at  least,  if  not 
always  a  ludicrous,  effect — for  novelties,  id  a  c>ue  of  this  kind,  tn 
incoQgniities — oddities.  A  distinction,  of  course,  should  be  ob- 
served between  those  peculiarities  of  phrase  which  appertain  to 
the  nation  and  those  which  belong  to  the  author  himself—fet 
these  latter  will  have  a  similar  effect  upon  all  natJODS,  and  should 
be  literally  translated.  It  is  merely  the  general  inattention  to  iha 
principle  here  proposed,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  interna- 
tional depreciation,  if  not  positive  contempt,  as  regards  literature. 
The  English  reviews,  for  example,  have  abundant  allusiooB  to  what 
they  call  the  "  frivoloosness  "  of  French  letters — an  idea  chiefly 
derived  from  the  impression  made  by  the  French  manner  merely 
— this  manner,  again,  having  in  it  nothing  esientially  frivolont, 
but  affecting  all  foreigners  as  such  (tbe  English  especially)  throng 
that  oddity  of  which  I  have  already  assigned  the  origin.  The 
French  return  the  compliment,  complainingof  the  British  gaiehmt 
in  ityte.  The  phraseology  of  every  nation  has  a  taint  of  drvlUrj 
ftboul  it  in  tbe  eara  of  every  other  nation  speaking  a  different 
tongue.  Now,  to  convey  the  true  spirit  of  an  author,  this  taint 
should  be  corrected  in  translation.  We  should  pride  ounelvM 
less  upon  literiility  and  more  upon  dexterity  at  parsphraie.  Is  it 
not  clear  that,  by  such  dexterity,  a  trantlation  may  be  madt  to 
tonvei/  to  aforeiguer  a  juster  eoneepticm  of  an  origiual  thaneoiM 
the  oripfTial  ittil/? 

The  distinction  I  have  made  between  mere  idioms  (which,  o^ 
eouTK,  should  never  be  literally  rendered)  and  "  local  idiosmcn- 
sies  of  phraie,"  may  be  exemplified  by  a  passage  at  p»tge  291  of 
Mr.  Town's  translation : 

Sever  mind  I  Go  in  tliere  1  You  will  UIie  tbe  cloak  of  Calcbua*.  Toi 
will  wrap  younelf  in  it,  etc,  etc 

These  are  tho  words  of  a  luver  to  bis  mistress,  and  are  meut 
kindly,  altbough  Imperatively.  They  embody  a  local  peculiarity— 
a  French  peculiarity  of  phrase,  and  (to  French  eats)  oonv«y  m- 
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lluiig  dictetoriaL  To  our  own,  nevertheless,  they  sound  like  the 
comnuuid  of  a  military  officer  to  his  subordinate,  and  thus  pro- 
duce an  effect  quite  different  from  that  intended.  The  translation, 
in  such  case,  should  be  a  bold  paraphrase.  For  example : — ^  I 
must  insist  upon  your  wrapping  yourself  in  the  cloak  of  Oa- 
lebasse." 

Mr.  Town's  version  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  however,  la 
not  objectionable  on  the  score  of  excessive  literality  alone,  but 
Abounds  in  misapprehensions  of  the  author's  meaning.  One  of 
the  strangest  errors  occurs  at  page  868,  where  we  read : 

"From  a  wicked,  bratal  savage  and  riotous  rascal,  he  has  made  me  a  kind 
d  booMt  man  fay  sagrmg  only  two  words  to  me ;  but  these  words,  *  voyes 
TWM,*  were  like  magic" 

Here  **  voyez  vous  "  are  made  to  be  the  two  magical  words  spo- 
ken ;  but  the  translation  should  run — ^*  these  words,  do  you  see  t 
ware  like  magic."  The  actual  words  described  as  producing  the 
magical  efl^  are  '^  heart "  and  ^*  honor." 

Of  similar  character  is  a  curious  mistake  at  page  245. 

*  He  is  a  ptwMC^/Sm  and  an  attack  will  not  save  him,"  added  Nicholas.   "A 
,"  said  the  widow. 


Many  readers  of  Mr.  Town's  translation  have  no  doubt  been 
pnzzled  to  perceive  the  force  or  relevancy  of  the  widow's  "  A — 
yea  "  in  this  case.  I  have  not  the  original  before  me,  but  take  it 
ibr  granted  that  it  runs  thus,  or  nearly  so : — *'  //  est  un  guetixfini 
§t  ftn  auaut  ne  riniimidera  pas?'*     "  Un — out  /"  dit  la  veuve. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  vivacious  French  colloquy,  the  out 
aeldom  implies  assent  to  the  letter,  but  generally  to  the  spirit,  of 
a  proposition.  Thus  a  Frenchman  usually  says  '*  yes  "  where  an 
Englishman  would  say  ""  no."  The  latter's  reply,  for  example,  to 
the  sentence  ^  An  attack  will  not  intimidate  him,"  would  be  *^  No  ** 
— that  is  to  say,  ^*  I  grant  you  that  it  would  not"  The  French* 
man,  however,  answers  *^  Yes  " — meaning,  "  I  agree  with  what 
you  say — it  would  not."  Both  replies,  of  course,  reaching  the 
same  point,  although  by  opposite  routes.  With  this  understand 
ing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  true  version  of  the  widow's  ^  Un^ 
otit  r  should  be,  ^'  One  attack,  I  grant  you,  might  not,"  and  tha^ 
tkis  ii  the  version  becomes  apparent  when  we  read  the  words  im* 
mediately  following — ^^  but  every  day — every  day  it  is  hell  T 


the  •^MigaiM^j  tkfin 
Oamptm  Ikmx^iMAn 

mlMF^m.  BmKf kmlMdoTlUivorvUBhaB 
«UII  to  driEglited  iMk  For«f  wiA  IcoddBoii^girt 
ft  iwdt  m  it— €igept,  periMf^  tbrt  lfc<  wtwition  of  fdEnf  atvf 
fiAdie  ftoij  «  a  little  loo  tnaipareBt 

Bat  I  Mj  Ait  I  was  tmrprimi  m  tamSng  vpoo  Ak  sfeorf — m1 
I  tnvM^  ttf<aoii  odo  of  ita  poiati  bat  been  aoggorted  lolLSv 
If  a  tale  of  my  own.  Omjm em  Pemxhm  wii  mp^tenuaMth  hi  ^ 
■■6.  HRflCtb,  fenxitT.  and  propenaity  to  imitation*  WisliiBg  to 
tK/fZLwah  a  murder  so  camiingij  that  diKovery  would  be  impoKiUe, 
tbe  master  of  this  animal  teaches  it  to  imitate  the  functions  of  t 
barber,  and  incites  it  to  cat  the  throat  of  a  child,  under  the  idei 
that,  when  the  mnrder  is  dtsoorered,  it  will  be  considered  the  wt 
instigated  <hfed  of  the  ape. 

On  tint  seeing  this,  I  felt  apprehensive  that  some  of  my  friendi 
woald  aocu^  me  of  plagiarizing  from  it  my  ^  Murders  in  the  Roe 
Morgne."*  Bot  I  soon  called  to  mind  that  this  latter  was  first 
published  in  ^  Graham's  Magazine*'  for  April,  1841.  Some  yean 
ago,  '^The  Paris  Charivari  "  copied  my  story  with  complimentary 
eomments ;  objecting,  however,  to  the  Hue  Morgue  on  the  gronnd 
that  no  such  street  (to  the  Charivari's  knowledge)  existed  in  Paris. 
I  do  not  wish,  of  couree,  to  look  upon  M.  Sue's  adaptation  of  mj 
property  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  compliment.  The  si- 
milarity ffiay  have  been  entirely  accidental. 

OXL 

Has  any  one  observed  the  excessively  close  resemblance  in  sub- 
ject, thought,  general  manner  and  particular  point,  which  this 
dever  composition*  bears  to  the  "  Audibras  "  of  Butler  I 

•The«SflrfyrvJf«a^* 
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CXIL 

The  ck  priori  reasoners  upon  government  are,  of  all  plausible 
people,  the  most  preposterous.  They  only  argue  too  cleverly  to 
permit  my  thinking  them  silly  enough  to  be  themselves  deceived 
by  their  own  arguments.  Yet  even  this  is  possible  ;  for  there  is 
■omething  in  the  vanity  of  logic  which  addles  a  man's  brains. 
Your  true  logician  gets,  in  time,  to  be  logicalized,  and  then,  so 
far  IS  regards  himself,  the  universe  is  one  word.  A  thing,  for 
him,  no  longer  exists.  He  deposits  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  a  cer- 
tain assemblage  of  syllables,  and  fancies  that  their  meaning  is  ri- 
veted by  the  act  of  deposition.  I  am  serious  in  the  opinion  that 
some  such  process  of  thought  passes  through  the  mind  of  the 
**  practised "  logician,  as  he  makes  note  of  the  thesis  proposed. 
He  is  not  aware  that  he  thinks  in  this  way — but,  unwittingly,  he 
flo  thinks.  The  syllables  deposited  acquire,  in  his  view,  a  new 
character.  While  afloat  in  his  brain,  he  might  have  been  brought 
to  admit  the  possibility  that  these  syllables  were  variable  exponents 
of  various  phases  of  thought ;  but  he  will  not  admit  this  if  he 
onoe  gets  them  upon  the  paper. 

In  a  single  page  of  ^*  Mill,"  I  find  the  word  "  force  "  employed 
four  times ;  and  each  employment  varies  the  idea.  The  fact  is 
that  a  priori  argument  is  much  worse  than  useless  except  in  the 
mathematical  sciences,  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  precise  mean- 
ings. If  there  is  any  one  subject  in  the  world  to  which  it  is  ut- 
terly and  radically  inapplicable,  that  subject  is  Government.  The 
identical  arguments  used  to  sustain  Mr.  Bentham*s  positions, 
might,  with  little  exercise  of  ingenuity,  be  made  to  overthrow 
them ;  and,  by  rin^ng  small  changes  on  the  words  ^  leg-of-mut- 
ton,**  and  *'  turnip  ^  (changes  so  gradual  as  to  escape  detection,) 
I  could  "  demonstrate ""  that  a  turnip  was,  is,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  a  leg'Of-mutton. 

oxm. 

The  concord  of  sound-and-sense  principle  was  never  better  ez 

emplified  than  in  these  lines*  : — 

ABt  amans  chane  thalaroum  paella 
Deserit  flens,  et  tibi  verba  dicit 
Aipera  unplexu  tenene  oupito  a — 

— Tulsut  amiMib 

•  By  JC  AnUm.  Flamimus, 


Mt  lf4BQIVAU[4» 


oznr. 

IfiN  Ooald  hm  mveh  in  oodiidoii  wifh  Mny  Howitt;— tin 
diAneteriitio  trait  of  eadi  bang  a  qportifB^  qunnti  <(Mgramntk 
gnm,  tluit  keept  okar  of  tlia  abtiud  bj  iMv«r  cmploijiag  M( 
upon  feiy  exalted  topiei.  The  ferbal  atyls  of  the  two  hdwi  ■ 
identicaL  IfiM  Goakl  hai  the  more  talent  of  the  two,  bit  ■ 
aomewhat  tlie  leia  origiiiaL  She  haa  oocaeional  ilaahea  of  a  fiv 
Ugher  Older  of  merit  than  appertaiu  to  her  otdinaiy  maaBC 
Her  ^DjingStorai'' might  hi^Ye  been  written  bj  GampbelL 

OXV. 
Gnveliiia  Webbi  it  one  of  the  beat  of  that  numeRNiB  aehod 
of  eztraTaganmte  who  aprang  from  the  miiia  of  Lamb.  Wt 
malt  be  in  perfeetiy  good  humor,  however,  with  onmlvei  and  il 
the  woild,  to  be  mnch  pieawd  with  aiich  worha  aa  "  The  Mai 
abont  Town,**  in  which  the  hamnHMaram,  hTperezeorrive  mai- 
neriam  la  eanied  to  an  exeem  which  it  frequently  fioigaiag. 

OXVL 
Nearly,  if  not  quite  the  best  ^  Essay  on  a  Fature  State.*^ 
The  arguments  called  ^  Deductions  from  onr  Reason,"  are,  rightly 
enough,  addressed  more  to  the  fodings  (a  vulgar  term  not  to  be 
done  without,)  than  to  our  reason.  The  argnments  deduced  froo 
Revelation  are  (also  rightly  enough)  brief.  The  pamphlet  provw 
nothing,  of  course  ;  its  theorem  is  not  to  be  proved. 

cxvn. 

The  style  is  so  involute,!  that  one  cannot  help  fimcying  it  mint 
be  falsely  constructed.  If  the  use  of  language  is  to  convey  idea^ 
then  it  is  nearly  as  much  a  demerit  that  our  words  seem  to 
be,  as  that  they  are,  indefensible.  A  man^s  grammar,  like  Cssir^ 
wife,  must  not  only  be  pure,  but  above  suspicion  of  impurity. 

cxvm. 

It  is  the  curse  of  a  certain  order  of  mind,  that  it  can  never  rat 
aatisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  its  ability  to  do  n  thing.  Not 
even  is  it  content  with  doing  it  It  must  both  know  and  shov 
how  it  was  done. 

♦  A  •ennoo  on  a  Fotqre  State,  ffomlwting  the  opinftan  ttet  *  Doafli  ii  ai 
Stered  Sletpi"    Bj  Gmwrt  Anstia    Loodoo.    1794 
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OXIX. 
Not  so : — a  genUeman  with  a  pug  nose  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. — ^^  Who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labor,  and  will 
bear  the  port,  charge  and  countenance  of  a  gentleman,  he  alone 
•hould  be  called  master  and  be  taken  for  a  gentleman." — Sir 
Thomas  SnUlh^s  "  Commonwealth  of  England,^^ 

CXX. 
Here  k  something  at  which  I  find  it  impossible  not  to  laugh  \* 
and  jet^  I  laugh  without  knowing  why.  That  incongruity  is  the 
principle  of  all  nonconvulsive  laughter,  is  to  my  mind  as  dearlj 
demonstrated  as  any  problem  in  the  '^  Principia  Mathepatica  ;** 
bat  here  I  cannot  trace  the  incongruous.  It  is  there,  I  know. 
Still  I  do  not  see  it.    In  the  meantime  let  me  laugh. 

CXXL 

80  TioleDt  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Eogland,  that  I  was  aasured  bj 
■ereral  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  coward  and  Pope  a  iboL— 
VolUUrt, 

Both  propositions  have  since  been  very  seriously  entertained, 
quite  independently  of  all  party-feeling.  That  Pope  was  a  fool, 
indeed  seems  to  be  an  established  point  at  present  with  the  Crazy- 
ites — what  else  shall  I  call  them  f 

OXXIL 

Imitators  are  not,  necessarily,  unoriginal — except  at  the  exact 
points  of  the  imitation.  Mr.  Longfellow,  decidedly  the  moet 
audacious  imitator  in  America,  is  markedly  original,  or,  in 
other  words,  imaginative,  upon  the  whole ;  and  many  persona 
have,  from  the  latter  branch  of  the  fact,  been  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend, and  therefore,  to  believe,  the  former.  Keen  sensibility  of 
appreciation — that  is  to  say,  the  poetic  sentiment  (in  distinction 
from  the  poetic  power)  leads  almost  inevitably  to  imitation.  Thua 
all  great  poets  have  been  gross  imitators.  It  is,  however,  a  mere 
non  distributio  medii  hence  to  infer,  that  all  great  imitators  are 
poets. 

cxxra. 

With  all  his  fiiults,  howerer,  this  author  is  a  man  of  respectable  powers. 

Thus  discourses,  of  William  Godwin,  the  "  London  Monthly 

Magazine,"  May,  1818. 

*  Trandatko  ol  the  Book  of  Jonah  into  Qerman  HpimmstoTt.    %%  1«^ 
A^Malhr.    CkmtMined  in  ib^ '' MmnarabUim'*  wti  Fes^^iMaL 
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cxxrr. 

Aa  B  descriptive  poet,  Mr.  Street  b  to  be  highly  coroiQeDd- 
d.  He  not  only  describes  with  for«  and  fideli^ — p™? 
us  a  clear  conception  of  the  thing  described — but  never  descriW 
what  to  the  poet,  should  Iw  nondescript.  He  appears,  howcref, 
not  at  any  time  to  have  been  aware  thnt  mere  descriptioa  is  noi 
poetry  at  all.  We  demand  creation — ••••kh.  About  Mr.  Stre*l 
there  seems  to  be  no  spirit.  He  is  all  matter — snbatance — what 
the  chemista  would  call  "simple  substance'' — and  exceedingly 
aim  pie  it  ia. 

OXXV. 

I  never  read  a  pereonatly  nbuaive  piiragrBph  in  the  nevspapen, 
nith oat  calling  to  mind  tLe  pertinent  query  propounded  by  Joho- 
Bon  to  Goldsmith  :^"  My  dear  Doctor,  what  hai'in  does  it  do  a 
man  to  call  bim  Holofernea  ?" 

OXXVL 

Were  I  to  consifrn  these  volumes,*  altogether,  to  the  hands  of 
any  very  young  friend  of  mine,  I  could  not,  in  conscience,  da- 
icribe  them  otlierwiso  than  as  "lammulti,  tam  grandet,  tarn  pn- 
tiosi  eodicex  y"  niid  it  would  grieve  mo  much  to  add  tho  "  metndik 
omnes  illaa  membranas,"  | 

CXXTII. 

Tn  reading  aomo  booJia  we  occupy  ourselvea  chiefly  with  tha 
thouglits  of  the  autbor  ;  iii  perusing  others,  exclu.ti\-ely  with  oW 
o>vn._  And  tbisj  is  one  of  the  "  others " — a  suggestive  book. 
But  there  are  two  classes  of  suggestive  books — the  positively  anl 
the  negatively  suggestive.  The  former  suggest  by  what  they  say;" 
the  latter  by  what  they  might  and  should  have  said.  It  makd 
little  difference,  after  all.  In  either  ease  the  true  hook-purpose  it 
answered. 

cxxvin. 

It  is  observable  that,  in  his  brief  account  of  the  Creation, 
Mosea  employs  the  words,  Mara  Elohim  (tho  Oodt  created,) 
DO  less  tbaa  thirty  times  ;  using  the  noun  in  the  plural  with  Um 
verb  in  the  aingulnr.     El.iewhere,  however — in  Deuteronomy,  fiir 

example — ho  employs  the  singular,  Eloak. 

'OfVdtaire.  y  a'l.  Kialau  «•  Ubria  lAauoAow 

t  riieier'i  "  iW  i,i^  mUU  q«Hr«  <*«»  c,*j™»iC 
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CXXIX. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  puny  witticisms  of  a  few  pro* 
feasional  objectors  should  have  power  to  prevent,  even  for  a  year, 
the  adoption  of  a  name  for  our  country.  At  present  we  have, 
clearly,  none.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  about  **  Appalachia.^ 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  distinctive.  ^*  America"*  is  not,  and  can 
never  be  made  so.  We  may  legislate  as  much  as  we  please,  and 
assume  for  our  country  whatever  name  we  think  right — but  to  us 
it  will  be  no  name,  to  any  purpose  for  which  a  name  is  needed, 
unless  we  can  take  it  away  from  the  regions  which  employ  it  at 
present  South  America  is  **  America,'*  and  will  insist  upon  re- 
maining so.  In  the  second  place  *'  Appalachia"  is  indigenous, 
springing  from  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  country  itself  Thirdly,  in  employing  this  word  we 
do  honor  to  the  Aborigines,  whom,  hitherto,  we  have  at  all  points 
unmercifully  despoiled,  assassinated  and  dishonored.  Fourthly, 
the  name  is  the  suggestion  of,  perhaps,  the  most  deservedly  emi- 
nent among  all  the  pioneers  of  American  literature.  It  is  but 
jnst  that  Mr.  Irving  should  name  the  land  for  which,  in  letters, 
he  first  established  a  name.  The  last,  and  by  far  the  most  truly 
important  consideration  of  all,  however,  is  the  music  of  ^'  Appa- 
lachian* itself;  nothing  could  be  more  sonorous,  more  liquid,  or 
of  fuller  volume,  while  its  length  is  just  sufficient  for  dignity. 
How  the  guttural  '*  Alleghania**  could  ever  have  been  preferred 
for  a  moment  is  difficult  to  conceive.     I  yet  hope  to  find  ^^  Appa- 

lachia  '*  assumed. 

OXXX. 

The  ^  British  Spy  "  of  Wirt  seems  an  imitation  of  the  **  Tork- 

iab  Spy,"  upon  which  Montesquieu's  *'  Persian  Letters  *'  are  also 

^Msed.     Marana's  work  was  in  Italian — Doctor  Johnson  errs. 

CXXXL 

M ,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  rather  be  abused  by  the 

critics,  than  not  be  noticed  by  them  at  all ;  but  he  is  hardly  to 

be  blamed  for  growling  a  little,  now  and  then,  over  their  criti- 

cisms — just  as  a  dog  might  do  if  pelted  with  bones. 


*  Mr.  Field,  in  a  meeting  of  «*  The  New  York  Historical  Society,"  pit»p(» 
ed  that  we  take  the  name  of  "America,"  and  bestow  "  OolmnUa*  ^SQa&^kft 
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CXIXIl 
About  the  "  ADtigone,"  as  about  all  the  aadent  plays,  then 
•eems  to  me  a  ofirtain  baldness,  the  result  of  it^xperien^  ia 
art,  but  which  pedantry  would  force  ua  to  believe  the  result  «| 
a  Mudied  and  supremely  artistic  simplicity.  Simplicity,  indeei 
ia  B  very  important  fi; at u re  in  all  true  art — but  not  the  simpholv; 
which  we  see  in  the  Greek  drams.  That  of  the  Greek  sculptoitj 
isevery  thing  thatcan  be  desired,  because  here  theart  in  itself  issii^^ 
plicity  in  itself  and  in  its  elemenU.  The  Greek  sculptor  cbiMlltl^ 
his  forms  from  what  he  saw  before  him  every  day,  in  n  beauty  ne«-- 
erto  perfection  than  any  work  of  any  Cleomenes  in  the  world.  B4 
in  the  drama,  the  direct,  straightforward,  un-Qtrman  Greek  bad  ^ 
Nature  so  immediately  presented  from  which  to  make  copy.  B^ 
did  what  he  could — but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  wi|; 
exceedingly  little  worth.  The  profound  sense  of  one  or  two  try 
gie,  or  rather,  in  elo- dramatic  elements  (such  as  the  idea  of  inex* 
orable  Destiny) — this  sense  gleaming  at  intervals  from  out  tbi 
darkness  of  the  ancient  stage,  serves,  in  the  very  imperfection  of  ik 
development,  to  show,  not  the  dramatic  ability,  but  the  dnunalia 
inability  of  the  ancients.  In  a  word,  the  simple  arts  spring  tnH 
perfection  at  their  origin  ;  the  complex  as  inevitably  demand  tba 
long  and  painfully  progressive  experience  of  ages.  To  the  Greeb^ 
beyond  doubt,  their  drama  irrmM^  perfection — it  fully  answered,  to 
them,  the  dramatic  end,  excitement,  and  this  fact  is  urged  as  proof 
of  their  drama's  perfection  in  itself.  It  need  only  be  stud,  in  reph^, 
that  their  art  and  their  sense  of  art  were,  necensarily,  on  a  lenL* 

CXXXIIL 
That  man  is  not  truly  bravo  who  is  afraid  either  u>  seem  or  l» 
be,  when  it  suits  him,  a  coward. 

cxxxrv.  • 

A  corrupt  and  impious  heart — a  merely  prurient  fancy — a  S»* 
tuniian  brain  in  wliich  invention  has  only  the  phoephor«aoeDl 
glimmer  of  rottenness."  Worthless,  body  and  soul — a  foul  r*" 
proach  to  the  nation  that  engendered  and  endures  him — a  fetti 
battener  upon  the  garbage  of  thought^no 
pig :  E/ess  scrupulous  than  n  carrion-crow,  and  not  rerj  mi 
Jeu  filthy  than  a  Wilmet, 

•  Uidiel  Missoo,  snSiwt  rt  ■  1*  Oo"  4** 
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OXXXV. 

If  erer  mortal  '*  wreaked  his  thoughts  upon  expression,*'  it  wai 
BkeUeif.  If  ever  poet  sang — as  a  bird  sings—earnestly — impul- 
iiTely — with  utter  abandonment — ^to  himself  solely — and  for  the 
mere  joy  of  his  own  song — ^that  poet  was  the  author  of  '*  The 
Sensitive  Plant'*  Of  art — beyond  that  which  is  instinctive  with 
genius — he  either  had  Uttle  or  disdained  all.  He  really  disdain- 
ed that  Rule  which  is  an  emanation  fi-om  Law,  because  his  own 
•ool  was  Law  in  itself.  His  rhapsodies  are  but  the  rough  notes — 
the  stenographic  memoranda  of  poems — memoranda  which,  be- 
eaose  they  were  all-sufficient  for  his  own  intelligence,  he  cared  not 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  writing  out  in  full  for  mankind.  In  all 
Ilia  works  we  find  no  conception  thoroughly  wrought  For  this 
naaon  he  is  the  most  fatiguing  of  poets.  Yet  he  wearies  in  saying 
too  little  rather  than  too  much.  What  in  him,  seems  the  diffuse- 
iieiB  of  one  idea,  is  the  conglomerate  concision  of  many :  and 
this  species  of  concision  it  is,  which  renders  him  obscure.  With 
aoch  a  man,  to  imitate  was  out  of  the  question.  It  would  have 
■erved  no  purpose ;  for  he  spoke  to  his  own  spirit  alone,  which 
would  have  comprehended  no  alien  tongue.  Thus  he  was  pro- 
foundly original.  His  quaintness  arose  from  intuitive  perception 
of  that  truth  to  which  Bacon  alone  has  given  distinct  utterance: — 
**  There  is  no  exquisite  Beauty  which  has  not  some  strangeness  in 
its  proportions."  But  whether  obscure,  original,  or  quaint,  Shel- 
ley had  no  affectatums.     He  was  at  all  times  sincere. 

From  his  ruins^  there  sprang  into  existence,  affronting  the 
heavens,  a  tottering  and  fantastic  pagoda^  in  which  the  salient 
angles,  tipped  with  mad  jangling  bells,  were  the  idiosyncratic 
faults  of  the  original — faults  which  cannot  be  considered  such  in 
view  of  his  purposes,  but  which  are  monstrous  when  we  regard 
his  works  as  addressed  to  mankind.  A  '*  school  "  arose — if  that 
absurd  term  must  still  be  employed — a  school — ^a  system  of  rxiUs 
upon,  the  basis  of  the  Shelley  who  had  none.  Young  men  innu- 
merable, dazzled  with  the  glare  and  bewildered  by  the  hizarrtrie 
of  the  lightning  that  flickered  through  the  clouds  of  ^^  Alastor  " 
bad  no  trouble  whatever  in  heaping  up  imitative  vapors,  but,  for 
the  lightning,  were  forced  to  be  content  with  its  spectrum^  in 
which  the  hutamri$  appeared  without  the  fire.    Nor  were  mature 


I 
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miuds  uninipre&sed  b;  the  coDtemplation  of  a  greater  and  mon 
mature  ;.  an<l  tllu>^  graduall}',  into  this  school  of  all  lAwleuoets— 
of  obecurit}',  quaintuess  and  exaggeration — were  inlerwoT«n  ibe 
Ottt-of-ploce  iliilacticism  of  Wordsworth,  nnd  the  more  ananialiHit 
metaphysidHiiain  of  Coleridge.  Matters  were  aow  fast  vergiDg 
to  thoit  wo»l ;  hdJ  at  kogth,  in  TVunyMm  poetic  incoimteDcj 
attained  ila  extreme.  But  it  was  precisely  thia  extreme  (for  ibc 
greatjtft  truth  aod  the  greatest  error  are  ecaroely  two  poiat«  in  a 
circle)  which,  following  the  law  of  all  extremes,  wrouglit  in  htm 
(Tennyson)  a  natural  and  inevitable  revnl^on;  leading  him  first  to 
contemn,  and  secondly  to  investigate.  Lis  early  mantier,  and  fioallj 
to  winnow,  from  iU  rasgniGuent  elements,  the  truest  and  p^ntl 
of  all  poetical  styles.  But  not  even  yet  is  the  process  compleia; 
and  for  this  reason  in  part,  but  cbieSy  on  accouut  of  Uie  nwfa 
fortuitousness  of  that  menLtl  and  mural  combination  whicli  ihatl 
unite  In  one  person  (if  tver  it  ahull)  the  Sheilyan  attandoit  and  llta 
Teunysonian  poetic  sense,  with  the  most  profound  Art  (based  both 
in  Instinct  and  Analytii)  and  the  sternest  Will  properly  to  blend 
and  rigorously  to  control  all — chiefly,  I  eay,  because  such  oombi- 
nalion  of  seeming  antagonisms  will  be  only  a  "happy  cbanoe" 
— tlie  world  has  never  yet  seen  the  noblest  poem  which,  pouibij, 
tan  be  cotopoaed. 

CXXXVT. 

It  is  nut  proper,  (to  use  a  gentle  word,)  nor  does  it  Mea 
courageous,  to  attack  our  foe  by  nuine  in  spirit  and  iu  effect) 
BO  that  all  Uie  world  shall  know  whom  we  mean,  while  we  say  to 
ourselves,  "I  have  not  attacked  this  man  by  name  in  the  eye, 
according  to  the  leller,  of  the  law  " — yet  how  often  are  men  whA 
call  themselves  gentlemen,  guilty  of  thi«  meannesfi !     We  nea^ 
reform  at  this  point  of  our  Literary  Morality; — very  sorely 
at  another — the  system  of  anonymou!)  reviewing.     Not  one 
■pectsble  word  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  most  unfair — tiS^i 
moat  despicable  and  cowardly  j>rACtice. 
OSXXVIt 

To  villify  a  great  man  is  the  readiest  way  in  which  a  Utile  i 
can  himself  attain  greatneES.     The  Crab  might  never  have 
come  a  ConsteUatiotv  V»>il.  for  ^«  wy&va%Q  it  evinced  ia  lubbliqf 
Hereulee  on  tlie  beeV 
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oxxxvni. 

I  htrdlj  know  how  to  account  for  the  repeated  failures  of 
John  Neal  as  regards  the  construction  of  his  works.  His  art 
it  great  and  of  a  high  character — ^but  it  is  massive  and  unde- 
tailed. He  seems  to  be  either  deficient  in  a  sense  of  completeness, 
or  unstable  in  temperament*;  so  that  he  becomes  wearied  with  his 
work  before  getting  it  done.  He  always  begins  well — yigorouslj 
— startlingly — proceeds  by  fits — much  at  random — now  prosing, 
now  gossiping,  now  running  away  with  his  subject,  now  exciting 
▼ivid  interest;  but  his  conclusions  are  sure  to  be  hurried  and 
indistinct ;  so  that  the  reader,  perceiving  a  falling-off  where  he 
expects  a  climax,  is  pained,  and,  closing  the  book  with  dissatisfiuy 
tion,  is  in  no  mood  to  give  the  author  credit  for  the  vivid  sensations 
which  have  been  aroused  during  the  progress  of  perusal  Of  all 
literary  foibled  the  most  fatal,  perhaps,  is  that  of  defective  climax. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  be  inclined  to  rank  John  Neal  first,  or  at 
all  events  second,  atnong  our  men  of  indisputable  genius.  Is  it, 
or  is  it  not  a  fact,  jthat  the  air  of  a  Democracy  agrees  better  with 
mere  Talent  than  with  Genius  ? 

CXXXTX.    • 

Among  the  moralists  who  keep  themselves  erect  by  the 
perpetual  swallowing  of  pokers,  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  the 
^  fiuhionable  ^  novels.  These  works  have  their  demerits ;  but  a 
vast  influence  which  they  exert  for  an  undeniable  good,  has  never 
yet  been  duly  considered.  "  Ingenuof  didieisse  fideliter  librotj 
emoUit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros."  Now,  the  fashionable  novels 
are  just  the  books  which  most  do  circulate  among  the  daaa 
tmfashionable ;  and  their  effect  in  softening  the  worst  callosities — 
in  smoothing  the  most  disgusting  asperities  of  vulgarism,  is  prodi* 
gious.  With  the  herd,  to  admire  and  to  attempt  imitation  are 
the  same  thing.  What  if,  in  this  case,  the  manners  imitated  are 
finppery ;  better  frippery  than  brutality — ^and,  after  all,  there  is 
little  danger  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sturdiest  iron  will  be 
impaired  by  a  coating  of  even  the  most  diaphanous  gilt. 

OXL. 

The  ancients  had   at   least  half  an  idea  that  we  travelled 

on  horseback  to  heaven.    See  a  passage  of  Paaaeri^  ''<2e  ojammi 

tranwecHane^^ — quoted  by  Caylus.    See,  tlao, maxi'j  c\^Vsa^« 
you  nL^23, 


r 
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CXLL  " 

It  is  Boid  ID  Isaiab,  respecting  Idumea,  that  "  Don«  shall  pwi 
through  thee  for  ever  and  ever."  Dr.  Keith  here"  inaisb,  a^  uswtl, 
upon  understanding  tho  passage  in  its  most  strictly  literal  mum. 
He  attempts  to  prave  that  neither  Burckliardt  nor  Irby  passtd 
throuyk  the  country — merely  penetrating  to  Petru,  and  retumii^ 
And  our  Mr.  John  Stephens  entered  Idumeawilh  ihs  deliberaU 
design  of  putting  tlie  question  to  test.  He  wished  to  se«  wbethei 
it  was  meant  tlinl  Iduinea  should  not  bit  passed  through,  ud 
'accordingly,"  says  he,  "  1  passed  through  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other."  Here  n  error  on  nil  sides.  In  the  first  place,  be  was  not 
sufficiently  informed  in  the  Ancient  Geography  to  know  that  th« 
Iduniea  which  he  certiiinly  did  pass  through,  is  not  the  Idnroea 
or  Edom,  intended  in  the  prophecy — the  latter  lying  much  (iirth«t 
eastward.  In  ihii  nest  pine*,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  p*u 
through  the  true  Idumea — or  whether  anybody,  of  Ut«  day*,  did 
or  did  not  pass  through  it — is  a  point  of  no  consequence  either  to 
the  proof  or  to  the  disproof  of  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Grophe- 
cies.  For  it  is  quite  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Eritb — hi> 
supposition  that  travelling  through  IJumea  is  prohibited  at  »ll. 

The  words  conceived  to  embrace  the  prohibition,  are  found  ia 
Isaiah  34:  10,  nnd  arn  Lenetvurh  nttsachint  Hn  over  bah  : — literally 
— Lenetsaeh,  for  an  eternity;  neliaehin,  of  etornitiat ;  «in,  not; 
over,  moving  about ;  bah,  in  it.  That  is  to  say ;  for  an  eternity  of 
eternities,  (ther<^  shall)  not  (be  any  one)  moving  about  in  it — not 
tkroagh  it.  The  participle  over  refers  to  one  moving  to  and  &V, 
or  up  and  down,  and  is  the  same  term  which  is  transUt'.-d  "  carront'^ 
as  an  epithet  of  money,  in  Genesis  23  :  16.  The  prophet  n 
only  that  there  shall  be  no  mark  of  life  in  the  land — no  titi^ 
being  there — no  one  moving  up  and  down  in  it.  He  refers  n 
ly  to  its  general  aban^lonment  and  desolation. 

In  the  same  way  w«  have  received  an  erroneous  idea  of  thr, 
meaningof  Ezekiel  35:  7,  whore  the  same  region  b  nieation<._ 
Thecommon  version  runs:— "Thus  will  I  msk«  Mouul  Seir  ino«i 
desolate,  nnd  cut  off  from  it  him  that  paweth  out  and  him  tb^ 
returoeth," — a  sentence  wliich  Dr.  Keith  views  us  be  does  the  ew 
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from  Isaiah ;  that  is,  he  supposes  it  to  forbid  any  travelling  in 
Idumea  under  penalty  of  death ;  instancing  Burckhardt's  death 
shortly  after  his  return,  as  confirming  this  supposition,  on  the 
ground  that  he  died  in  consequence  of  the  rash  attempt. 

Now  the  words  of  Ezekiel  are : —  Venaihati  eth-har  Seir  leak- 
immanah  ushemamah,  vehichrati  mimmenuu  over  vasal : — literally 
Venathati,  and  I  will  ^ve ;  eth-har,  the  mountain ;  Seir,  Seir ; 
lethimmamahj  for  a  desolation ;  xishemamah,  and  a  desolation ; 
itehichrati,  and  I  will  cut  off;  mimmennu,  from  it;  over,  him  that 
goeth ;  vasaJ,  and  him  that  retumeth : — and  I  will  give  Mount 
Seir  for  an  utter  desolation,  and  I  will  cut  off  from  it  him  that 
jpaaseth  and  repasseth  therein.  The  reference  here  is  as  in  the 
preceding  passage :  allusion  is  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
as  moving  about  in  it,  and  actively  employed  in  the  business  of 
life.  I  am  sustained  in  the  translation  of  over  vasal  by  Gesenius 
8  5 — vol  2 — p.  670,  Leo^s  Trans, :  Compare  also  Zachariah  7:  14 
and  9 :  8.     There  is  something  analogous  in  the  Hebrew  Greek 

phrase,  at  Acts,  9  I  28 *■<  n^  iter'  avrott  ctawtptooiiaoi  xat  'sKTopnoiitPoi  i¥ 

1ifawa>i|/i — And  he  was  with  them  in  Jerusalem,  coming  in  and 

going  out    The  Latin  versatus  est  is  precisely  paraphrastic     The 

meaning  is  that  Saul,  the  new  convert,  was  on  intimate  terms  with 

the  true  believers  in  Jerusalem  ;  moving  about  among  them  to  and 

fro,  or  in  and  out. 

CXLIL 

T^e  author  of  "  Cromwell "  does  better  as  a  writer  of  ballads 
than  of  prose.  He  has  fancy,  and  a  fine  conception  of  rhythm. 
But  his  romantico-historics  have  all  the  effervescence  of  his  verse, 
without  its  flavor.  Nothing  worse  than  his  tone  can  be  invented  : 
— turgid  sententiousness,  involute,  spasmodically  straining  after 
effect  And  to  render  matters  worse,  he  is  as  thorough  an  unisty- 
Ust  as  Cardinal  Chigi,  who  boasted  that  he  wrote  with  the  same 

pen  for  half  a  century. 

OXLni. 
Our  "blues"  are  increasing  in  number  at  a  great  rate;  and 
should  be  decimated,  at  the  very  least.  Have  we  no  critic  with 
nerve  enough  to  hang  a  dozen  or  two  of  them,  in  terrorem  f  He 
must  use  a  silk-cord,  of  course — as  they  do,  in  Spain,  with  all 
grandees  of  the  blue  blood-— of  the  *'  aaii9re  azula^ 


CXLIV. 

For  all  the 
Teach  notluDg  but 

What  these  oft-quot«d  liaea  go  to  show  is.  that  a  faJsity  in  rent 
will  travel  faster  and  endure  longer  than  a  falsity  in  prose.  Tlw 
man  who  would  sneer  or  stare  at  a.  silly  proposition  nakedly  put, 
will  admit  that  "  there  is  a  good  deal  in  ibat "  when  "  tAat"  '» 
the  point  of  an  epigram  shot  into  the  ear.  The  rlieloriciaii'i 
rules — if  they  art  rulea^teach  him  not  only  to  name  his  tooli, 
but  to  use  his  tools,  the  capacity  of  his  tools— their  extent — ihctr 
limit :  and  from  an  enamination  of  the  nature  of  the  tools — [u 
examination  forced  on  him  by  their  constant  presence) — force  bin^ 
also,  into  ecruiiny  and  comprehension  of  the  naterial  on  whick 
the  toole  are  employed,  and  thus,  finally,  suggest  and  give  birth 
to  new  material  for  new  tools. 

OXLV. 

Among  his  eidola  of  the  den,  the  tribe,  tbe  forum.  Lbe  thea- 
tre, etc.,  Bacon  might  well  have  placed  the  great  euloloa  of 
the  parlor  (or  of  tile  wit.  as  I  have  termed  It  in  one  of  the  pre- 
vious Marginalia)  the  idol  whose  worship  blinds  man  lo  Irulli 
by  dazzling  him  with  the  apposite.  But  what  title  could  han 
been  invented  for  thai  idol  which  hna  propagated,  perhaps,  jnoft 
of  gross  error  than  all  combined  ? — the  one,  I  mean,  wbicb 
demands  from  its  votaries  that  they  reciprocate  cause  and  eflwt 
— reason  in  a  circle — lift  themselves  from  the  ground  by  pulling 
up  their  pantaloons — and  carry  themselves  on  their  own  hud^ 
in  hand -baskets,  from  Beersheba  to  Dan. 

All — absolutely  all  the  argumentation  which  I  have  seen  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  Deity,  seems  to  me  nothbg  but 
worship  of  this  unnameable  idol.  Poitr  sntwiV  «  qii'Ml  Dint,  s»n 
Bielfeld,  although  nobody  listens  to  the  solemn  truth,  il/aul  ttn 
Dieu  mime — and  to  reason  about  the  reason  is  of  all  things  iha 
most  unreasonable.  At  lenst,  he  alone  is  fit  to  discuss  the  topw 
who  perceives  nt  a  glance  the  insanity  of  its  discussion. 
OXLVL 

I  believe  it  is  Montaigne  who  says — "  People  talk  about  think- 
ing, but,  for  my  part,  I  never  begin  to  think  until  1  ait  down  Iff 
wnte."  A  better  plun  for  Kitol  woald  have  been,  never  to  nt  dowt- 
to  write  until  he  \iii4  tnnAu  a»  tx\i  ^A 
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OXLVIL 

No  dottbti  the  association  of  idea  is  somewhat  singular — but  I 

■erer  can  hear  a  crowd  of  people  singing  and  gesticulating,  all 

together,  at  an  Italian  opera,  without  fancying  myself  at  Athens, 

listening  to  that  particular  tragedy,  by  Sophocles,  in  which  he 

introduces  a  full  choru«  of  turkeys,  who  set  about  bewailing  the 

death  of  Meleager.     It  is  noticeable  in  this  connexion,  by  the 

WBj,  that  there  is  not  a  goose  in  the  world  who,  in  point  of  sa^ 

gacity,  would  not  feel  itself  insulted  in  being  compared  with  a 

tork^.    The  French  seem  to  feel  this.     In  Paris,  I  am  sure,  no 

one  would  think  of  saying  to  Mr.  F ,  "  What  a  goose  you 

are !" — "  Quel  dindcn  tu  es !"  would  be  the  phrase  employed  as 

equiyalent.  

OXLVHL 

Alas !  how  many  American  critics  neglect  the  happy  sugges- 
tion of  M.  Timon — "  que  le  ministre  de  L'lrutruetum  Publique 
doit  lui-mhM  tavcir  parler  Fran^aisy 

OXLIZ. 

It  is  folly  to  assert,  as  some  at  present  are  fond  of  asserting^ 
that  the  Literature  of  any  nation  or  age  was  ever  injured  by 
plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  Critics.  As  for  American  Let- 
ters, plam-speaking  about  them  is,  simply,  the  one  thing  needed. 
They  are  in  a  condition  of  absolute  quagmire — a  quagmire,  to 
use  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo,  d'ou  on  ne  pent  se  tirer  par  de9 
perfyhrasu — fxur  des  quemadmoduma  et  des  verumenimveros, 

OL. 

It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  although  destiny  is  the 
ruling  idea  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  word  T«x>i  (Fortune)  does 
not  appear  once  in  the  whole  Iliad. 

CLL 

Had  John  Bemouilli  lived  to  have  the  experience  of  Fuller's 
occiput  and  sinciput,  he  would  have  abandoned,  in  dismay,  his 
theory  of  the  non-existence  of  hard  bodies. 

CLIL 
They  have  ascertained,  in  China,  that  the  abdomen  is  the  seat 
of  the  soul ;  and  the  acute  Greeks  considered  it  a  waste  of  words 
to  employ  more  than  a  single  term,  ffo^,  for  the  ex^ressba  bdtk 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  diaphragm. 
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CLin. 

Mr.  Orattai^  who,  in  general,  writ^  well,  baa  a  bad  hatn;  o( 

loitering — of  toying  i"itli  his  subject,  as  a  cAt  with  a  mouse,  instead 

of  grasping  it  firmly  si,  once,  and  di^vouring  it  without  ado.  Hi 
takes  up  too  much  time  in  the  anti>-rooni.  He  has  never  doM 
with  his  introductions.  Sometimes  one  iatroduction  ta  tnerelythi 
vestibule  to  another;  so  that  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  his  mmt 
theme,  there  is  nuae  of  it  left.  He  is  afflicted  with  a  perversiCf 
common  enough  even  among  otherwise  good  talken — an  irrapm- 
Gible  desire  of  tantalizing  by  circumlocution. 

If  the  greasy  print  here  exhibited  is,  indeed,  like  Mr.  Grattas,* 
then  is  Mr.  Gnittan  hke  nobody  else — for  who  else  ever  thnut 
forth,  from  beneath  a  wig  of  wire,  the  conntenaace  of  an  orer-doDt 
apple  dumpling? 

OLIV. 

"  What  does  a  roan  learo  by  travelling  ?"  demanded  Docur 
Johnson,  one  day,  in  a  great  rage — "  What  did  Lord  Charlemont 
learn  in  his  travels,  except  that  there  was  a  snake  in  one  of  du 
pyramids  of  Egypt?" — but  had  Doctor  Johnson  lived  in  tbt 
days  of  the  Silk  Buckinghams,  he  would  have  seen  that,  so  fir 
from  thinking  anything  of  6nding  a  snake  in  a  pvmmid,  jonf 
traveller  would  lake  his  oath,  at  a  moment's  notice,  of  having 
found  a  pyramid  in  a  snake. 

OLV. 

The  author  of  "  Afiserrimus''  might  hai'e  been  W.   G.  Simina 
(whose  "  Martin  Faber  "  is  just  such  a  work}— but  isf  G.  M.  W, 
Reynolds,  an  Englishman,  who  wrote,  also,  "  Albert  de  Rotawi,'' 
and  "  Pickwick  Abroad  " — both  excellent  things  in  their  way. 
GLVL 

L is  busy  in  attempting  to  prove  that  his  play  waa  not 

fairly  d d— that  it  is  only  "skotohed,  not  killed;"  but  if  ih* 

poor  play  could  Bpeak  from  the  tomb,  I  fancy  it  would  wog  wilk 
the  opera  heroine : 

The  flattering  error  cease  to  prore 
Oh.  let  me'      ' 


«-«t«jm\j^  W,  M.  BsTDolik  wta 


•  ■  High-TSnyB  and  Bj-waye," 
t  [Mr.  Poe  was  WTOOg.   "liisernimrf' ■^ 
died  at  Fonl*JoUea\  <n  \B5*b.  ■EA."\ 
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CLVIL 

We  may  safely  grant  that  the  tffeeU  of  the  oratory  of  Demos- 
thenes were  vaster  than  those  wrought  by  the  eloquence  of  any 
modern,  and  yet  not  controvert  the  idea  that  the  modern  eloquence, 
itself,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Greek.  The  Greeks  were  an  ezcit- 
%ble,  unrectd  race,  for  they  had  no  printed  books.  Vivd  voe$ 
exhortations  carried  with  them,  to  their  quick  apprehensions,  all 
the  gigantic  force  of  the  new.  They  had  much  of  that  vivid  inter- 
est which  the  first  fable  has  upon  the  dawning  intellect  of  the 
child — an  interest  which  is  worn  away  by  the  frequent  perusal 
of  similar  things — by  the  frequent  inception  of  similar  fancies. 
The  suggestions,  the  arguments,  the  incitements  of  the  ancient 
rhetorician  were,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  modern,  abso- 
lutely novel ;  possessing  thus  an  immense  adventitious  force — e 
force  which  has  been,  oddly  enough,  left  out  of  sight  in  all  esti- 
mates of  the  eloquence  of  the  two  eras. 

The  finest  philippic  of  the  Greek  would  have  been  hooted  at  in 

the  British  House  of  Peers,  while  an  impromptu  of  Sheridan,  or 

of  Brougham,  would  have  carried  by  storm  all  the  hearts  and  all 

the  intellects  of  Athens. 

CLVIIL 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  about  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  proper  nationality  in  American  Letters ;  but  what  this  nation- 
ality is,  or  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it,  has  never  been  distinctly 
nnderstood.  That  an  American  should  confine  himself  to  Ameri- 
can themes,  or  even  prefer  them,  is  rather  a  political  than  a  lit- 
erary idea — and  at  best  is  a  questionable  point.  We  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
yiew."  Ceteris  paribus,  a  foreign  theme  is,  in  a  strictly  literary 
sense,  to  be  preferred.  After  all,  the  world  at  large  is  the  only 
legitimate  stage  for  the  autoriat  histrio,  * 

But  of  the  need  of  that  nationality  which  defends  our  own 
literature,  sustains  our  own  men  of  letters,  upholds  our  own  dig- 
nity, and  depends  upon  our  own  resources,  there  cannot  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  Yet  here  is  the  very  point  at  which  we  are 
most  supine.  We  complain  of  our  want  of  an  International 
Copyright,  on  the  ground  that  this  want  justifies  our  publishers 
in  JDUDdatJDg  us  with  British  opinion  \uBn\A?»\i\>ci^Ji&\  wA^^ 


r 
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when  tbesa  very  publisher,  at  ibeir  own  obvious  risk,  and  «vea 
obvious  loss,  do  publish  on  American  book,  we  turn  up  our  do«i 
at  it  with  supreme  contempt  (this  aa  a  general  thing)  until  it  (the 
Americaa  book)  bos  Iweu  dubhed  "readable"  byEotnc  ilUt«r3i« 
Cockney  critic  Is  it  too  much  to  saj  that,  with  us,  the  opinion 
of  Washington  Irving — of  Pruscolt — -o?  Bryant — is  a  mere  nollitv 
in  compariaon  with  that  of  any  anonymous  sub-sub^dilor  of  lh« 
Spectator,  the  AlhenEBum,  or  the  "London  Punch"!  It  ia  iu>t 
saying  too  much,  to  say  this.  It  is  a  solemn — an  absolutely  »■■ 
fut  act  Every  publisher  in  thu  country  will  admit  it  to  be  a  fftcl. 
There  is  not  a  more  disgusting  spectacle  under  the  suo  than  our 
subserviency  to  British  criticism.  It  is  disgusting,  first,  becauu 
it  is  truckling,  servile,  pusillanimous — secondly,  because  of  its 
gross  irrationality.  We  knoto  the  British  to  bear  us  little  but  ill 
will — we  know  that,  in  no  case,  do  they  utter  unbiassed  opiniow 
of  American  books — ^we  know  that  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
our  writers  have  been  treated  with  common  decency  in  EngUiid, 
these  writers  have  either  openly  paid  homage  to  English  institn- 
tions,  or  have  bad  lurking  tit  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  a  MOft 
principle  at  war  with  Democracy  : — wo  tnoiD  aJl  thia,  and  ya^ 
day  aft«r  day,  submit  our  necks  to  the  degrading  yoke  of  Uw 
crudest  opinion  that  emanates  from  the  fatherland.  Now  if  >e 
t»ua(  have  nationality,  let  it  be  a  nationality  that  will  throw  off 
this  yoke. 

The  chief  of  the  rhapaodisU  who  have  ridden  qs  to  death  UU 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  is  the  ignorant  and  egotistiod 
Wilson.  We  use  the  terra  rhapsodists  with  perfect  dcliberatioaj 
for,  Mflcaulay,  and  Dilke,  and  one  or  two  others,  eioept«d,  then 
is  not  in  Great  Britain  a  critic  who  can  be  fairly  conudered  wor- 
thy the  name.  The  Germans,  and  even  the  French,  are  iafioit^ 
superior.  As  regards  Wilson,  no  man  evi-r  penned  worse  crit^ 
oism  or  better  rhodomontade.  That  he  is  '' pg;otistical ''  hit' 
works  show  to  all  men,  running  aa  tbev  rend.  That  he  is  "  i^ 
notant"  let  his  absurd  and  continuous  schoolboy  blunders  i~ 
Homer  bear  witness.  Not  loug  ago  we  ourselves  pointed  out  ft 
series  of  similar  inanities  ia  his  review  of  Miss  Barrett's  poems— 4 
eeries,  we  say  of  g  osa  Uuixdcn,  wrisiu^  from  sheer  ignoraiMW-^ 
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•nd  we  defy  him  or  any  one  to  answer  a  single  syllable  of  what 
we  then  advanced. 

And  yet  this  is  the  man  whose  simple  dictum  (to  our  shame  be 
it  spoken)  has  the  power  to  make  or  to  mar  any  American  repu- 
tation !  In  the  last  number  of  Blackwood,  he  has  a  continuation 
of  the  dull  ^  Specimens  of  the  British  Critics,"  and  makes  occa- 
sion wantonly  to  insult  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  poets,  Mr.  Low- 
ell. The  point  of  the  whole  attack  consists  in  the  use  of  slang 
epithets  and  phrases  of  the  most  inefifably  vulgar  description. 
"  Squabashes  "  is  a  pet  term.  "  Faugh !"  is  another.  We  are 
Scotsmen  to  thiB  9pme  P^  says  Sawney — as  if  the  thing  were  not 
more  than  self-evident  Mr.  Lowell  is  called  "  a  magpie,'*  an 
"  ape,''  a  ^  Yankee  cockney,"  and  his  name  is  intentionally  mia- 
written  John  Russell  Lowell.  Now  were  these  indecencies  perpe- 
trated by  an  American  critic,  that  critic  would  be  sent  to  Coventry 
by  the  whole  press  of  the  country,  but  since  it  is  Wilson  who 
insults,  we,  as  in  duty  bound,  not  only  submit  to  the  insult,  but 
echo  it,  as  an  excellent  jest,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Quamdiu  Catilina  f  We  do  indeed  demand  the 
nationality  of  self-respect  In  Letters  as  in  Government  we  re- 
quire a  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  better  thing  still  would 
be  a  Declaration  of  War — and  that  war  should  be  carried  forth- 
with "  into  Africa." 

CLIX 

The  Doctor  has  eicited  great  attention  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  has  given  rise  to  every  variety  of  conjecture  and 
opinion,  not  only  concerning  the  au thorns  individuality,  but  in  re- 
lation to  the  meaning,  purpose,  and  character  of  the  book  itself. 
It  is  now  said  to  be  the  work  of  one  author — now  of  two,  three, 
four,  five — as  far  even  as  nine  or  ten.  These  writers  are  sometimes 
thought  to  have  composed  the  Doctor  conjointly — sometimes  to 
have  written  each  a  portion.  These  individual  portions  have 
even  been  pointed  out  by  the  supremely  acute,  and  the  names  of 
their  respective  fathers  assigned.  Supposed  discrepancies  of  taste 
and  manner,  together  with  the  prodigal  introduction  of  mottoes, 
and  other  scraps  of  erudition  (apparently  beyond  the  compass  of 

a  single  individual's  reading)  have  given  rise  to  this  idea  of  a 

23« 
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rmnHJpIicdty  of  wrilera — among  whom  are  mentioned 
the  most  witty,  all  tbe  most  eccentric,  and  especially  all  the  inoit 
learned  of  (!rent  Britain,  Again — in  regard  to  the  nature  of  tbt 
book.  It  bos  been  called  an  imitation  of  Sterne — an  angust  and 
most  profound  eiemplilicntion,  under  the  garb  of  eccentricity,  at 
■nine  all -important  mor.il  law — a  irae,  under  gnise  of  a  fiditioii^ 
biography^a  simple  jeu  d'esprit — a  mad  farrag;o  by  a  Bedlamiti^ 
ind  a  great  multiplicity  of  ottier  equally  fine  names  and  har^ 
Undoubtedly,  tbe  best  method  of  arriving  at  a  decision  in  Klatioi 
to  a  vork  of  this  nature,  b  to  read  it  through  with  atLeatioa,  and' 
thus  ftee  what  can  be  made  of  it.  We  have  done  so,  and  OM 
make  nothing  of  it,  and  are  therefore  clearly  of  opinion  that  Om 
Doctor  is  iirecisely — nothing.  We  mean  to  say  that  it  is  nothii^ 
better  than  a  hoax. 

That  any  serious  truth  is  meant  to  be  incnleabed  by  a  tissw 
of  bizarre  and  disjointed  rhapsodies,  whose  j/eneral  meaning  OB 
person  can  fathom,  is  a  notion  alt<^ether  untenable,  anien  « 
suppose  the  author  a  madman.  But  there  are  none  of  the  pioptr 
evidences  of  madness  in  the  book — while  of  mere  tianUr  thera  ait 
instances  innumerable.  One  half,  at  least,  of  the  entire  public*' 
tion  is  taken  up  with  palpable  quizzes,  reasonings  in  a  circle,  hb- 
tences,  like  the  nonsense  verses  of  Du  Bailas,  eiidently  framed  U 
mean  nothing,  while  wearing  an  air  of  profound  tlionghi,  itnd 
grotesque  speculations  in  regard  to  the  probable  excitement  to  In 
created  by  the  book. 

It  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  sole  view  (or  neaHf 
with  tbe  sole  view)  of  exciting  inquiry  and  oommenL  That  ihtl 
object  should  be  fuliy  accomplished  cannot  be  thought  very  won- 
derful, when  we  consider  the  excessive  trouble  taken  to  accompli^ 
it,  by  vivid  and  poweri'nl  intellect.  That  the  Doctor  is  the  o* 
spring  of  such  intellect,  is  proved  suffidently  by  many  pascagn 
of  the  book,  where  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  led  off  (roa 
his  main  design,  lliat  it  is  written  by  more  than  one  man  tfaouU 
not  be  deduced  eitiier  from  the  apparent  immensity  of  ita  erud^ 
(ion,  or  from  discrepancies  of  style.  That  man  is  a  desperatt 
mannerist  who  cannot  vary  his  style  tut  injirtitum  ;  nud  althou^ 
the  book  may  h3.Te  beeti  '<nu^:Vi%&  1^5  &  number  of  learned  hiUi»- 
phagi    still  there  \\  -we  VVinV,  wo'Onwi^  VuXit' 
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ffeself  at  Tarianoe  with  the  possibility  of  its  being  written  by  any 
one  individual  of  even  mediocre  reading.  Erudition  is  only  cer- 
tainly known  in  its  total  results.  The  mere  grouping  together  of 
mottoes  from  the  greatest  multiplicity  of  the  rarest  works,  or 
even  the  apparently  natural  inweaving  into  any  composition,  of 
the  sentiments  and  manner  of  these  works,  are  attainments  within 
the  reach  of  any  well-informed,  ingenious  and  industrious  man 
having  access  to  the  great  libraries  of  London.  Moreover,  while 
a  single  individual  possessing  these  requisites  and  opportunities, 
might,  through  a '  rabid  desire  of  creating  a  sensatianj  have  writ- 
ten, with  some  trouble,  the  Doctor,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
imagine  that  a  plurality  of  sensible  persons  could  be  found  willing 
to  embark  in  such  absurdity  from  a  similar,  or  indeed  from  any 
imaginable  inducement. 

The  present  edition  of  the  Harpers  consbts  of  two  volumes  in 
one.  Volume  one  commences  with  a  Prelude  of  Mottoes  occu- 
pying two  pages.  Then  follows  a  Postscript — then  a  Table  oj 
Contents  to  the  first  volume,  occupying  eighteen  pages.  Volume 
two  has  a  similar  Prelude  of  Mottoes  and  Table  of  Contents^ 
The  whole  is  subdivided  into  Chapters  Ante-Initial,  Initial,  and 
Post-Initial,  with  Inter-Chapters.  The  pages  have  now  and  then  a 
typographical  queerity — a  monogram,  a  scrap  of  grotesque  music, 
old  English,  d^c.  Some  characters  of  this  latter  kind  are  printed 
with  colored  ink  in  the  British  edition,  which  is  gotten  up  with 
great  care.  AH  these  oddities  are  in  the  manner  of  Sterne,  and 
some  of  them  are  exceedingly  well  conceived.  The  work  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Life  of  one  Doctor  Daniel  Dove  and  his  horse  Nobs— 
but  we  should  put  no  very  great  faith  in  this  biography.  On  the 
back  of  the  book  is  a  monogram — which  appears  again  once  or 
twice  in  the  text,  and  whose  solution  is  a  fertile  source  of  trouble 
with  all  readers.  This  monogram  is  a  triangular  pyramid ;  and 
as,  in  geometry,  the  solidity  of  every  polyedral  body  may  be 
computed  by  dividing  the  body  into  pyramids,  the  pyramid  is 
thus  considered  as  the  base  or  essence  of  every  polyedron.  The 
author  then,  after  his  own  fashion,  may  mean  to  imply  that  his 
book  is  the  basis  of  all  sohdity  or  wisdom---or  perhaps,  since  the 
polyedron  is  not  only  a  solid,  but  a  solid  terminated  by  p/afi# 
/aee»,  thMt  the  Doctor  is  the  very  esaeiu:)^  ol  «^  ^u\.  v^'OiCNSMk 
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wisdom  which  will  terminnte  ia  just  nothiDg  at  all — in  k  hou, 
tkad  a  consfrtiuent  mulliplicity  of  blank  vimijet.     The  wit  and  hib 

r  of  the  JDoctor  have  seldom  been  equalled.  We  cannot  think 
Southey  wrote  it,  but  have  no  idea  who  did. 
OLS. 
bese  twelve  Letters*  are  occupied,  iu  p.trt,  with  ininal«  det^ 
of  such  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  British,  during  their  sojourn 
n  CharlestoD,  ua  the  quizzing  of  Mrs.  Williinsoo  and  the  piif«^ 
ing  of  her  Bhoe-buckles — the  renjunder  being  made  up  pf  the  \t 
dignont  comments  of  Mrs.  WilliiDBou  herself.    . 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  Preface  assures  us,  that  "  few  recordi 
exist  of  American  women  either  before  or  duriug  the  vrar  of  tba 
Revolution,  and  that  those  perpetuated  by  History  want  the  charm 
of  personal  narration," — but  then  we  are  well  delivered  from  such 
charms  of  persona!  narration  as  we  find  here,  The  only  suppoe* 
hie  merit  in  the  compilation  is  that  dogged  air  of  truth  with  whkk 
the  fair  authoiess  relates  the  lamentable  st«ry  of  her  misadveit- 
tures.  I  look  in  vaiu  for  that  "  useful  information*'  aboat  whtok 
I  have  heard — unless,  indeed,  it  is  in  the  passage  where  w«  tn 
told  that  the  letter-writer  "  was  a  young  and  bijautifut  widow ; 
that  her  hand-writing  is  clear  and  feminine ;  and  that  thi.'  letUn 
were  copied  by  herself  into  a  blank  quarto  book,  ou  which  th« 
extravagant  sale-price  marks  one  of  the  features  of  the  timea :" — 
there  are  other  extravagant  eaie-prices,  however,  besides  that  ;- 
was  seventy-fire  cents  that  I  paid  fur  these  "  Letters."  Uende^ 
they  are  silly,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  Mrs.  Gilman  thought  tha 
public  wished  to  read  them.  Jt  is  really  too  bad  fur  her  to  talk 
at  a  body,  in  this  styles,  about  "gathering  relics  of  past  history,'* 
and  "  floating  down  streams  of  time." 

As  for  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  I  am  rejoiced  that  she  lost  her  ahm. 
buckles. 

CLX. 

Adraaciiif;  biulily  will)  a  rapier,  he  did  tht  butniett  for  him  at  a  Uow^— 
BmolUtL 

This  vulgar   colloquialism  had  lU  type  among  the    Koman^ 
Et/erro  tubitiu  graiiattu,  agil  rent. — Juvenal. 

■  "Lettor*  of  Eliza  Wmdn»on,   during  (he  ii 
dbarlesbm.  3.  0.,  bj  the  Biilisli,  ia  the  RsrulutionarT  Tar.* 
Caroline  Oilman. 
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CLXL 
It  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  matter  of  doabt  with  anj  reflecting 
mind,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  revereneCf  or  of  the  afftctxon^ 
with  which  we  regard  the  elder  poets  of  Great  Britain,  should  be 
credited  to  what  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  apart  from  poetry — we  mean 
to  the  simple  love  of  the  antique — and  that  again  a  third  of  even 
the  proper  poetic  sentiment  inspired  by  these  writings  should  be 
ascribed  to  a  £act  whicli,  while  it  has  a  strict  connexion  with 
poetry  in  the  abstract,  and  also  with  the  particular  poems  in 
question,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  merit  appertaining  to  the 
writers  of  the  poems.  Almost  every  devout  reader  of  the  old 
English  bards,  if  demanded  his  opinion  of  their  productions, 
would  mention  vaguely,  yet  with  perfect  sincerity,  a  sense  of 
dreamy,  wild,  indefinite,  and,  he  would  perhaps  say,  undefinable 
delight.  Upon  being  required  to  point  out  the  source  of  this  so 
shadowy  pleasure,  he  would  be  apt  to  speak  of  the  quaint  in 
phraseology  and  of  the  grotesque  in  rhythm.  And  this  quainV- 
ness  and  grotesquenees  are,  as  we  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to 
show,  very  powerful,  and,  if  well  managed,  very  admissible  ad* 
jmicts  to  ideality.  But  in  the  present  instance  they  arise  inde- 
pendently of  the  author's  will,  and  are  matters  altogether  apart 

from  his  intention. 

CLXn. 

As  to  this  last  term  ('*  high-binder'')  which  is  so  confidently 
quoted  as  modem  (**not  in  use,  certainly,  before  1819,")  I  can 
refute  all  that  is  said  by  referring  to  a  journal  in  my  own  posses- 
sion—"The  Weekly  Inspector,"  for  Dec.  27,  1806— published  in 
New  York : 

On  Christmas  Eve,  a  party  of  banditti,  amonnting,  it  is  stated,  to  forty  or 
fifty  members  of  an  association,  caUinc'  themselves  **  JUgh-Bindert,"  assem- 
bled in  front  of  St  Peter's  Church,  in  Barclay-street,  expecting  that  the  Cath- 
olic ritual  would  be  performed  with  a  degree  of  pomp  and  spl»idor  whidi  has 
usually  been  omitted  in  this  city.  These  ceremomes,  however,  not  takiiig 
place,  the  High-Binders  maniiested  great  displeasure. 

In  a  subsequent  number,  the  association  are  called  '*  Hide- 
Binders."     They  were  Irish. 

CLXIIL 

Perhaps  Mr.  Barrow*  is  right  after  all,  and  the  dearth  of  genim 
tn  America  is  owing  to  the  continual  teasing  of  the  musquitoes. 

*  "  Voyage  ts  Cod^ChVraJ* 
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CLXIV. 

The  title  of  this  book*  deceives  us.  It  u  by  no  tneutt  "  uln" 
as  men  understand  it — not  that  true  talk  of  trhich  Bos>ell  tua 
been  the  best  historiographer.  In  a  word  it  is  not  frostip,  whtcb 
hns  been  never  better  (lefibed  than  by  Basil,  ivbo  calid  it  "  talk  br 
talk's  sake,"  nor  more  tborou^lilf  coniprebianded  than  bj  Hor*9 
Walpole  und  Mary  Wortley  Montngue,  who  made  it  a  (>rofcs!iaA 
and  n  purpose,  Kmbrucing  all  things  it  has  neither  beginning, 
middle,  nor  end.  Thus  of  the  gossipper  it  was  not  properly  said 
that  "  he  commences  his  discourse  by  jumping  in  mtdUu  m? 
For,  clearly,  your  gossipper  commences  not  at  all.  He  is  begoK 
He  is  already  begun.  He  is  always  begun.  In  the  matter  of 
end  he  is  indeterminate.  And  by  these  extremes  shall  ye  knc* 
him  to  be  of  tlie  Csessrs — porpkt/ro;/enitus — of  the  tight  rein— 
of  the  true  blood — of  the  blue  blood — of  the  tanpre  mula.  Am 
for  laws,  be  is  cognizant  of  but  one,  the  invariable  Bbeenoe  of  aU. 
And  for  bis  road,  were  it  as  straight  as  the  Appiu  and  u  broad  M 
that  "  whioh  leadeth  to  destruction,"  nevertheless  would  he  ba 
malcontent  without  a  frequent  bop -skip-and- jump,  over  the  hedges 
into  the  tempting  pasture.';  of  digression  beyond.  Such  is  the 
gossipper,  and  of  such  alone  is  the  true  talk.  But  when  Cole- 
ridge asked  Lamb  if  lie  had  ever  heard  him  preach,  the  answer 
was  quite  happy—"  I  have  never  heard  you  do  anything  «Is*," 
The  truth  is  that  "  Table  Discouwe"  might  have  answered  ti  a 
title  to  this  book  ;  but  its  character  can  be  fully  conveyed  only  in 
"  Post-Prandian  Sub-Sermons,"  or  "  Three  Bottle  Sermonoids." 
CLXV. 

A  rather  bold  and  quite  unnecessary  plagiarism— from  a  book 
too  well  known  to  promise  impunity. 

It  ia  now  full  lime  to  begin  (o  braah  awaj  tbe  uuect*  of  literature,  wlwtber 
rrecping  or  Sulterin^,  wbicb  have  too  Ion;  crawled  over  and  foilnl  the  ialA 
lectuul  ground  nf  this  cnuoliy.  It  ia  high  lime  to  thake  ihe  little  aiMj  lUm* 
of  many  ■  puny  plant,  and  nialre  its  lading  flowerets  fUL — Monthly  Btgi* 
(er.j).  348    Vol  i,Ntvi  York,  \W1. 

On  tl.«  ■.Iher  hand— 

I  have  bnialied  awsy  the  insMlg  of  literatim;,  whether  fluttcru^  cr  at«f- 
ing ;  I  hive  shakpn  the  little  sietiu  of  many  a  puny  plant,  and  th«  flower^ 
ha»8  fcllea— /"re/a  <  io  tbt  PvrtuiU  of  Zilrraltin. 


•  -CtAeASi5e'.t»HLe-'\iet: 
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CLXVL 
Men  of  genius  aro  fiur  more  abundant  than  is  supposed.  In 
bet,  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  work  of  what  we  call  genius,  is 
U>  possess  all  the  genius  bj  which  the  work  was  produced.  But 
the  person  appreciating  may  be  utterly  incompetent  to  reproduce 
Uie  work,  or  anything  similar,  and  this  solely  through  lack  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  constructive  ability — a  matter  quite  in- 
dependent of  what  we  agree  to  understand  in  the  term  "  genius  " 
itself.  This  ability  is  based,  to  be  sure,  in  great  part,  upon  the 
(acuity  of  analysis,  enabling  the  artist  to  get  full  view  of  the 
machinery  of  his  proposed  effect,  and  thus  work  it  and  regulate  it 
at  will ;  but  a  ^reat  deal  depends  also  upon  properties  strictly 
moral — ^for  example,  upon  patience,  upon  concentrativeness,  or  the 
power  of  holding  the  attention  steadily  to  the  one  purpose,  upon 
selfnlependence  and  contempt  for  all  opinion  which  is  opinion  andf 
no  more — in  especial,  upon  energy  or  industry.  So  vitally  im- 
portant is  this  last>  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  anything  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  give  the  title  of  a  *^  work 
of  genius"  was  ever  accomplished  without  it ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
because  this  quality  and  genius  are  nearly  incompatible,  that 
*•  works  of  genius"  are  few,  while  mere  men  of  genius  are,  as  I 
say,  abundant  The  Romans,  who  eicelled  us  in  acuteness  of 
obKert*ation^  while  falling  below  us  in  induction  from  facts  observ- 
ed, seem  to  have  been  so  fully  aware  of  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  industry  and  a  ^  work  of  genius,"  as  to  have  adopted 
the  error  that  industry,  in  great  measure,  was  genius  itself.  The 
highest  compliment  is  intended  by  a  Roman,  when,  of  an  epic,  or 
anything  similar,  he  says  that  it  is  written  industrid  mirabUi  or 
iyjrtdibUi  industrid, 

CLXVIL 

The  merely  mechanical  style  of  "Athens"  is  far  better  than 
that  of  any  of  Bulwer's  previous  books.  In  general  he  is  atro- 
ciously involute — this  ii»  his  main  defect.  He  wraps  one  sentence 
in  another  ad  infinitum — very  much  in  the  fashion  of  those  '*  nesta 
of  boxes''  sold  in  our  wooden  ware-shops,  or  like  the  islands 
within  lakes,  within  islands  within  lakes,  within  islands  witfain 
liikefl^  of  wliich  we  read  so  much  in  ib%  ^  'Pen^Vaa^  ^  l&assiA^ 


CLXvni. 

All  true  men  must  rejoice  to  p«rceive  the  decline  of  the  iiii«r- 
able  rant  and  cant  Rgainst  originalitv,  vhicli  was  so  moclt  ia 
TOgue  a  few  years  ngo  nmong  n  class  of  microecopical  critics,  aol 
which  at  one  period  threstaned  to  degrade  all  American  literalim 
to  the  level  of  Flemish  arl. 

Of  puns  it  ha<i  bees  said  thai  those  most  dislike  who  are  lesit 
able  to  utter  them  ;  but  with  far  more  of  truth  may  it  be  asserted 
that  invectives  ^dn&t  origiDnlity  proceed  only  from  persons  ft 
onoe  hypocritical  and  commonplace,  I  say  hypocritical — for  the 
love  of  novelty  ia  an  indisputable  element  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man  ;  and  since  to  be  original  is  merely  to  be  noiiel,  the  dolt  who 
professes  a  distaste  for  originality,  in  letters  or  elsewhere,  proves 
in  no  d^ee  his  aversion  for  the  thing  in  itself,  but  merely  that 
uncomfortable  hatred  which  ever  arises  in  the  heart  of  an  enviooi 
man  for  an  excellence  lie  cannot  hope  to  attain. 
OLXIX 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  preposterous  "  asides  "  and  aoliloqoie* 
of  the  drama  nmong  dvilized  nations,  the  shifla  employed  by  the 
Chinese  playwrights  appear  altogether  respectable.  If  a  general, 
on  a  Pekin  or  Canton  stage,  is  ordered  on  an  expedition,  "  he 
brandishes  a  whip,"  says  Davis,  "  or  takes  in  his  hand  the  reioe 
of  a  bridle,  and  striding  three  or  four  times  around  a  plutform.  ii 
the  midst  of  a  tremendous  crash  of  gongs,  drums,  and  trumpet^ 
finally  stops  short  and  tells  the  audience  where  he  bus  arrired." 
It  would  sometimes  puzzle  an  European  stage  hero  in  no  licili 
degree  to  "  teli  an  audience  where  he  has  arrived."  Most  of 
them  seem  to  have  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  their  wher«- 
ahouts,  In  the  ''  Mort  de  Caesar,"  for  example,  Voltaire  makea 
his  populace  rush  to  and  fro,  esclaiming,  "  Couromau  Capitolef" 
Poor  fellows — they  are  in  the  eapitol  all  the  lime ; — in  his  bctu- 
plea  about  unity  of  place,  the  author  has  never  once  let  them  out 

of  it. 

GLXX 
Sallust,  too.     He  had  much  the  same  free-and-easy  ideft,  and 
Mettflrnioh  hirassW  cou.\4  wc^.  \iw6  i\M*Tnslled  with  hia  "  /nipNM 
yuof  iibtt  faetle,  id  est  m««  TegemT" 
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CLXXL 
A  balkl  entitled  ^^  Indian  Serenade,^  and  pat  into  the  mouth 

of  the  heio,  Vasco  Nunez,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  really  meritorious 

portion  of  Mr.  Simms^  **  Damsel  of  Darien.''     This  stanza  is  full 

of  music : 

And  their  wild  and  mellow  yc»ce« 

Still  to  hear  aloog  the  deep, 
EreiT  hroodin^  star  rejoicea, 

While  the  billow,  on  its  pillow, 
Lulled  to  silence  seems  to  sleep. 

And  ako  this : 

Tis  the  wail  for  Ufe  they  waken 

By  Samana's  yielding  shore — 
With  the  tempest  it  is  shaken ; 

The  wild  ocean  is  in  motion, 
And  the  song  is  heard  no  more. 

CT.XXIL 

Hen  is  a  man  who  is  a  scholar  and  an  artist,  who  knows  precisely  how 
eroy  effisct  has  been  produced  by  eyery  great  writer,  and  who  is  resolyed  to 
nprodnoe  them.  But  the  heart  passes  by  his  pitfiedls  and  traps,  and  cara- 
^^l^3l-planned  springes,  to  be  taken  captiye  by  some  simple  fellow  who  es- 
pceted  the  eyent  as  little  as  did  his  prisoner.* 

Perhaps  I  err  in  quoting  these  words  as  the  an  thorns  own — 
they  are  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  interlocutors — but  whoever 
claims  them,  they  are  poetical  and  no  more.  The  error  is  exactly 
that  common  one  of  separating  practice  from  the  theory  which 
includes  it  In  all  cases,  if  the  practice  fail,  it  is  because  the 
theory  is  imperfect  If  Mr.  LowelKs  heart  be  not  caught  in  the 
|Htfall  or  trap,  then  the  pitfall  is  ill-concealed  and  the  trap  is  not 
properly  baited  or  set  One  who  has  some  artUtical  ability  may 
know  how  to  do  a  thing,  and  even  show  how  to  do  it,  and  yet 
fiul  in  doing  it  after  all;  but  the  artist  and  the  man  of  some 
artistic  ability  must  not  be  confounded.  He  only  is  the  former 
who  can  carry  his  most  shadowy  precepts  into  successful  applica- 
tion. To  say  that  a  critic  could  not  have  written  the  work  which 
be  criticises,  is  to  put  forth  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

OLXXra. 
Talking  ot  conundrums : — Why  will  a  geologist  put  no  fiuth 
in  the  fable  of  the  fuz  that  lost  his  tail  f     Because  he  knows 
Ibat  no  animal  remains  have  ever  been  found  in  trap. 

»  LowaIl*t  "OoDTmitoMir 


CLXXIV, 
We  have  loi.g  learned  to  reverence  die  fine  intellect  of  Bt 
wer.  We  take  u])  any  production  of  lis  pen  with  a  positii 
certainly  that,  in  rending  it,  the  wildest  ptusions  of  our  nntiir 
the  most  profound  of  our  tboughU,  the  brightest  viHona  of  oi 
fcncy,  and  the  most  ennobling  and  lofty  of  our  aspirations  will,  h 
due  turn,  be  enkindled  within  ue.  We  feel  sure  of  rising  froii 
the  perusal  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man.  In  no  instance  are  Kl 
deceived.  Fiom  the  brief  lalo — from  the  "  Monos  and  Daiinonta* 
of  the  author — to  his  most  ponderous  and  labored  novels — xll 
richly,  and  glowingly  intellectual — all  is  energetic,  or  astnU, 
brilliant,  or  profound.  There  may  be  men  now  living  who  jh 
sess  the  power  of  Bulwer — but  it  is  quite  evident  that  very  ( 
have  made  that  power  so  pnlpably  manifest.  Indeed  we  know 
rumt.  Viewing  him  as  a  novelist— a  point  of  view  exceeding 
unfavorable  {if  we  hold  to  the  common  acceplatic>"  "'  "  ••• 
novel")  for  a  proper  contemplation  of  his  genius — b 
passed  by  any  writer  living  or  dead.  Why  should  we  hesitate  1^ 
say  this,  feeling,  as  we  do,  thoroughly  persuaded  of  its  trnllb 
Scott  has  excelled  him  in  many  jKiints,  and  "  The  Bride  of  I 
mormuir"  is  a  better  book  than  any  individual  work  by  tM 
author  of  Pelhara — "Ivanboe"  ia,  perhaps,  equal  to  any.  Dii^ 
■cending  to  particulars,  D'Israeli  has  a  more  brilliant,  a  i 
lofly,  and  a  more  delicate  (we  do  not  say  a  teH4er)  imagioatiodi 
Lady  Dacre  has  written  Ellen  Wareham,  a  more  forcible  tale  rf^ 
passion.  In  some  species  of  wit  Theodore  Hook  rivals,  and  i 
broad  humor  our  own  Paulding  surpasses  him.  The  writer  of 
"Godolphin"  equals  him  in  energy.  Banim  is  a  belter  sketch^' 
of  character.  Hope  is  a  richer  colorist.  Captain  Trelw 
original— Moore  is  as  fanciful,  and  Horace  Smith  is  ns  leamaA. 
But  who  ia  there  uniting  in  one  jierson  the  imi^nution,  the  pw* 
sion,  the  humor,  the  energy,  the  knowledge  of  the  heart,  the  mt- 
tist-likeeye,  the  originality,  the  fancy,  and  the  learning  of  EtlwaiJ 
Lytton  Bulwer?  In  a  vivid  wit — in  profundity  and  a  Uollut 
massiveness  of  thought — in  style — in  a  calm  aertnintyand  de6 
tiveiiesfi  of  purpose— in  industry — and  above  all,  in  tb^  power  i 
controlling  and  tvgvl\ttt^n\^^i■3  ^'lN\^^n^^i'a■■ffi^m\^^il^a  faculties  a 
t  ittd,  he  ia  une^uti^ei— ^*"*''' 
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The  author  of  **Richeliea"  and  ^^Darnlej"  is  lauded,  by  a 
great  majoritj  of  those  who  laud  him,  from  mere  motives  of  duty, 
not  of  incliuation — duty  erroneously  conceived.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  the  head  and  representative  of  those  novelists  who,  in 
historical  romance,  attempt  to  blend  interest  with  instruction.  His 
aentiments  are  found  to  be  pure — his  morals  unquestionable,  and 
pointedly  shown  forth — his  language  indisputably  correct.  And 
for  all  this,  praise,  assuredly,  but  then  only  a  certain  degree  of 
praise,  should  be  awarded  him.  To  be  pure  in  his  expressed 
opinions  is  a  duty;  and  were  his  language  as  correct  as  any 
spoken,  he  would  speak  only  as  every  gentleman  should  speak. 
In  regard  to  his  historical  information,  were  it  much  more  accu- 
rate, and  twice  as  extensive  as,  from  any  visible  indications,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it,  it  should  still  be  remembered  that  simi- 
lar attiunments  are  possessed  by  many  thousands  of  well-educated 
men  of  all  countries,  who  look  upon  their  knowledge  with  no 
more  than  ordinary  complacency  ;  and  that  a  far,  very  far  higher 
reach  of  erudition  is  within  the  grasp  of  any  general  reader 
having  access  to  the  great  libraries  of  Paris  or  the  Vatican.  Some* 
thing  more  than  we  have  mentioned  is  necessary  to  place  our  au- 
thor upon  a  level  with  the  best  of  the  English  novelists — for  here 
his  admirers  would  desire  us  to  place  him.  Had  Sir  Walter 
Scott  never  existed,  and  Waverley  never  been  written,  we  would 
not,  of  course,  award  Mr.  J.  the  merit  of  being  the  tirat  to  blend 
history,  even  successfully,  with  fiction.  But  as  an  indifferent  imi- 
tator of  the  Scotch  novelist  in  this  respect,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  the  author  of  "Richelieu"  any  farther.  To  genius  of 
any  kind,  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  has  little  pretension.  In  the 
solemn  tranquillity  of  his  pages  we  seldom  stumble  across  a  novel 
emotion,  and  if  any  matter  of  deep  interest  arises  in  the  path,  we 
are  pretty  sure  to  find  it  an  interest  appertaining  to  some  his- 
torical fact  equally  vivid  or  more  so  in  the  original  chronicles. 

CLXXVL 

Jack  Birkenhead,  apud  Bishop  Sprat,  says  that  "  a  great  wit's 
great  work  is  to  refuse."  The  apophthegm  must  be  swallowed 
rum  ffrano  salts.  His  greatest  work  is  to  OT\^tk»!tA  tlq  TGA&&«st 
tbsi  shall  require  refusal. 


mi  MABaorALU. 
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**  FraqiMntlj  uiioe  hit  raoeiit  death,"  whjb  ibm  AwmiMmtdto 
of  Hood,  ~ he  hM  been  cftlhd  * grftfit  author — mjlbnmmtikwtli 
IneoMidcnitelj  or  in  ▼ain.''  Yet,  if  we  adopt  the  flonwatkit 
idea  of  ''a  great  author,^  ithere  hat  Hfed,  perliapay  no  waHmd 
the  httt  half  ceniniy  who,  with  equal  notoriety,  waa  lev  entthi 
than  Hood  to  be  to  called.  In  fiut,  he  waa  a  Utenij  mnwhiit, 
whote  main  atock  in  trade  waa  littlmem  ;  lor,  during  the  Ingw 
portion  of  hia  lifis,  he  aeemed  to  breathe  onl j  (or  the  pnrpoie  of 
perpetrating  pant — things  of  to  despicable  a  platitode  thaLtk 
man  who  ia  capable  of  haUtnallj  committing  them,  ia  sddos 
fcnnd  capable  of  anything  else.  Whatever  merit  may  be  dii- 
ooTcred  in  a  pnn,  aiiaea  altogether  from  wnaagparfatiwwt.  Thii  ii 
the  pon'a  element  and  is  two-foUL  Slnt,  we  demand  that  tU 
mmbimatiom  of  the  pan  be  nnezpected ;  and,  aecondly,  we  veqvn 
the  most  entire  unexpectedness  in  the  pun  per  ae.  A  ran  pan, 
rarely  ^>pearing,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  pleaaurable  ^ect;  but 
to  no  mind,  howcTer  debased  in  taste,  is  a  oontinnous  effort  st 
punning  otherwise  than  unendurable.  The  man  who  maintaios 
that  he  derives  gratification  from  any  such  chapters  of  punnsgs 
as  Hood  was  in  the  daily  practice  of  conmiitting  to  paper,  shonld 
not  be  credited  upon  oath. 

The  puns  of  the  author  of  "  Fair  Inez,"  however,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  weak  points  of  the  man.  Independently  of  thdr 
ill  effect,  in  a  literary  view,  as  mere  puns,  they  leave  upon  us  a 
painful  impression ;  for  too  evidently  they  are  the  hypochondmc'i 
struggles  at  mirth — the  grinnings  of  the  death's  head.  No  one 
can  read  his  ^Literary  Reminiscences**  without  being  con vinced 
of  his  habitual  despondency: — and  the  species  of  false  wit  in 
question  is  precisely  of  that  character  which  would  be  adopted 
by  an  author  of  Hood's  temperament  and  cast  of  intellect,  when 
compelled  to  write  at  an  emergency.  That  his  heart  had  no  in- 
terest in  these  nidUerief^  is  clear.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  his  mere 
puns  for  the  pun's  sake — a  class  of  letters  by  which  he  attained 
his  widest  renown.  That  he  did  mare  in  this  way  than  in  any 
other,  is  but  a  corollary  from  what  I  have  already  said,  for,  gen- 
erally, he  was  unhappy,  and  almost  continually  he  wrote  invitd 
Minerva,    But  his  true  province  was  a  very  rare  and  ethereal  knh 
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%  in  which  the  mere  pun  was  left  out  of  sight,  or  took  the 
ebaracter  of  the  richest  gTrotesquerie ;  impressing  the  imaginatiye 
reader  with  remarkable  force,  as  if  by  a  new  phase  of  the  ideal 
It  is  in  this  species  of  brilliant,  or,  rather,  glowing  grotesquerie, 
iitte/ed  with  a  rushing  albcmdon  vastly  heightening  its  effect,  that 
Hood's  marked  originality  mainly  consisted : — ^and  it  is  this  which 
entitles  him,  at  times,  to  the  epithet  '*  great  :^ — for  that  unde- 
niably may  be  considered  great  (of  whatever  seeming  littleness  in 
itself)  which  is  capable  of  inducing  intense  emotion  in  the  minds 
or  hearts  of  those  who  are  themselves  undeniably  great 

The  field  in  which  Hood  is  distinctive  is  a  border-land  between 
Fancy  and  Fantasy.  In  this  region  he  reigns  supreme.  Never- 
theless, he  has  made  successful  and  frequent  incursions,  although 
Tacillatingly,  into  the  domain  of  the  true  Imagination.  I  mean 
to  say  that  he  is  never  truly  or  purely  imaginative  for  more  than 
a  paragraph  at  a  time.  In  a  word,  his  peculiar  genius  was  the 
result  of  vivid  Fancy  impelled  by  Hypochondriasis. 

CLXXVm. 
There  is  an  old  German  chronicle  about  Reynard  the  Fox^ 
when  crossed  in  love— about  how  he  desired  to  turn  hermit,  but 
eonld  find  no  spot  in  which  he  could  be  "  thoroughly  alone," 
until  he  came  upon  the  desolate  fortress  of  Malspart.  He  should 
have  taken  to  reading  the  "American  Drama  "  of  "Witchcraft."  I 
fancy  he  would  have  found  himself  "thoroughly  alone"  in  that. 

CLXXIX. 
Since  it  has  become  fashionable  to  trundle  houses  about  the 
streets,  should  Jthere  not  be  some  remodelling  of  the  legal  defini* 
tion  of  reality,  as  "that  which  is  permanent,  fixed,  and  immovea- 
ble, that  cannot  be  carried  out  of  its  place  ?"  According  to  this, 
a  house  is  by  no  means  real  estate. 

CLXXX. 
The  enormous  multiplication  of  books  in  every  branch  cf  know- 
ledge, is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  this  age ;  since  it  oresents 
one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  correct  in- 
formation, by  throwing  in  the  reader's  way  piles  of  lumber,  in 
which  he  must  painfully  grope  for  the  scraps  of  useful  maibte^ 
jpendventurB  intenpened. 
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CLXXXL 
Tlut  Froftuot  WilsoD  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  sod  altogether 
ODe  of  tbo  most  reiniirkHble  men  of  liia  day,  few  persons  nill  be 
weak  cDough  to  deny.  Hia  ideality — his  enthusiastic  appr«cifr 
tion  of  the  beautiful,  conjoined  with  a  temperament  compelligg 
him  into  action  and  expresajon,  has  been  the  root  of  his  preemt* 
nent  success.  Much  of  it,  undoubtedly,  must  be  referred  to 
KO-called  moral  courage  which  is  hut  the  consequence  of  the  ten^' 
peranient  in  its  physical  elements.  In  a  word,  Professor  WilsdA 
is  what  he  is,  because  he  jtossesses  ideality,  ener^rj-  and  andacit)b 
each  in  a  very  unusual  degree.  The  first,  almost  unaided  by 
two  latter,  has  enabled  him  to  produce  much  impreBsioo,  asA 
poet,  upon  the  secondary  or  tertiary  grades  of  the  poetic  compnr 
henaion.  Uis  "  Isle  of  FqIidb  "  appeals  efiectirely  to  all  thoM' 
poetic  intellects  in  which  the  poetic  predominates  greatly  one 
the  intellectual  element  It  is  a  composition  which  delight* 
through  the  glow  of  its  imagination,  but  which  repels  (compatk 
lively,  of  course)  through  the  niaueriet  of  its  general  coudt 
and  construction.  As  a  critic,  Professor  Wilson  has  derived, 
might  easily  be  supposed,  the  greatest  aid  from  the  qualities  in 
which  we  have  given  him  credit— and  it  is  in  criticism  especiallK 
that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  qujilitjes  bM 
assisted  him  the  most,  It  is  sheer  audacity,  however,  to  whiel^ 
perhaps,  after  all,  he  ia  the  most  particularly  indebted.  Ba% 
little  he  owes  to  intellectual  ureemincuce,  and  how  much  to  thi 
mere  overbearing  impetuosity  of  his  opinions,  would  be  a  aingalv 
Buhject  for  speculation.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  thnt  this  ndi 
spirit  of  domination  would  have  served,  without  his  rich  ideally, 
but  to  hurry  him  into  contempt.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  in  the  fin^ 
requisite  of  a  critic  the  Scotch  Aristarchus  is  grossly  deficienL 
Of  one  who  instructs  we  demand,  In  the  first  instance,  a  oertam 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  instruction.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  capability  is  limited  to  a  keen  appreciation  of 
beautiful,  and  fastidious  sense  of  the  deformed.  Why  or  I 
either  is  either,  he  never  dreams  of  pretending  to  inquire, 
he  sees  clearly  his  own  inability  to  comprehend.  He  is  i 
J^Bt.     Ha  is  ignorant  o^  vVe  mwtV\'ntt^  q<  l^is  own  thougbta  anS 

Uie  thougbta  of  otllM  meTl.     "Q.S&  t^'Ovcam.*  >i.ia^V-.S»sa.,  wk-- 
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tor&oe — superficial.  His  opinions  are  mere  dicta — unsupported 
verba  magistri — and  are  just  or  unjust  at  the  variable  taste  of 
the  indiyidual  who  reads  them.  He  persuades — he  bewilders— 
lie  orerwhelms — at  times  he  eren  argues — but  there  has  been  no 
period  at  which  he  ever  demonstrated  anything  beyond  his  own 
niter  incapacity  for  demonstration. 

CLXXXIL 

One  of  the  most  singular  styles  in  the  world — certainly  one  of 
the  most  loose — is  that  of  the  elder  D'Israeli.  For  example,  he 
thus  begins  his  Chapter  on  Bibliomania :  "  The  preceding  arti- 
cle [that  on  Libraries]  is  honorable  to  literature.*^  Here  no  self- 
praise  is  intended.  The  writer  means  to  say  merely  that  the  facts 
narrated  in  the  preceding  article  are  honorable,  etc.  Three-fourths 
of  his  sentences  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  blun- 
ders evidently  arise,  however,  from  the  author  s  pre-occupation 
with  his  subject  His  thought,  or  rather  matter,  outruns  his  pen, 
and  drives  him  upon  condensation  at  the  expense  of  luminous- 
ness.  The  manner  of  D'Israeli  has  many  of  the  traits  of  Gibbon 
— ^although  little  of  the  latter 's  precision. 

OLXxxm. 

Words — printed  ones  especially — are  murderous  things.  Keats 
did  (or  did  not)  die  of  a  criticism,  Cromwell  of  Titus's  pamphlet 
•*  Killing  no  Murder,"  and  Montfleury  perished  of  the  "  Andro- 
mache." The  author  of  the  "  Parnasse  Reform^ "  makes  him 
thus  speak  in  Hades — '*  Vhomme  done  qui  votidrait  aavoir  ce  dont 
je  euis  mort  quHl  ne  demande  pas  8*il  fdit  de  fievre  ou  de  podagre 
ou  d'autre  ehoee,  mais  qu'il  entende  que  ce/ut  de  V Andromache^^ 
A3  for  myself,  I  am  fast  dying  of  the  "  Sartor  Besartus.^* 

CLXXXrV. 

Captain  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  writers.  We  like 
him  for  the  same  reason  that  we  like  a  good  drawing-room  con- 
versationist— there  is  such  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  his  elegant 
nothings.  Not  that  the  captain  is  unable  to  be  profound.  He 
has,  on  the  contrary,  some  reputation  for  science.  But  in  hii 
hands  even  the  most  trifling  personal  adventures  become  inter- 
eetJDg6xMi  the  rery  piqoanoy  with  w\uc^  tii^^  ix«  ^xX^. 
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CLXXXV. 

How  truthfal  sn  air  of  deep  lameotatioD  .angs  heT«*  npoi 
every  gentle  syllable !  It  pervades  all.  It  comes  over  the  *■** 
melody  of  the  words,  over  the  gentleness  and  grace  whid 
fancy  in  th«  little  m^den  herself^  even  over  the  hatf-plavful,  hilf 
petulant  air  with  which  she  lingers  on  the  beauties  and  good 
qualities  of  her  favorite — like  the  cool  shadow  of  a  sumnier  cloud 
over  a  bed  of  lihes  and  violets,  and  "  all  sweet  Aowera."  T 
whole  thing  is  redolent  with  poetry  of  the  vtry  lo/liett  order. 
is  positively  crowded  with  naturt  and  with  paMon.  Every  line  if 
an  idea — conveying  either  the  beauty  snd  playfulness  of  tht 
&wn,  or  the  arllessness  of  the  maiden,  or  the  love  of  the  maiden, 
or  her  admiration,  or  bur  grief,  or  the  fragrance,  and  sweet  warmth, 
and  perfect  appropriateneta  of  the  little  nest-like  bed  of  li 
roses,  which  the  fawn  devoured  to,  it  lay  apon  tb<?m,  and  couM 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Ibem  by  the  once  happy  htil* 
damsel  who  went  to  seek  her  pet  with  an  arch  and  rosy  smile 
upon  her  face.  Consider  the  great  variety  of  truth  and  dclicaU 
thought  in  the  few  lines  we  have  quoted — the  teander  of  lh< 
maiden  at  the  fleetneaa  of  her  favorite — the  "little  nlw/trt"^ 
the  &WD  challenging  his  mistress  to  the  race,  "  with  a  pretty  ikip- 
ping  grace,"  running  on  before,  and  then,  with  bead  turned  back. 
awaiting  her  approach  only  to  fly  from  it  agiun — can  we  not  di»- 
tinctly  perceive  all  tlieae  things  !  Tlie  exceeding  rigor,  too,  and 
beauty  of  the  line, 

And  iTod  ai  i/  on  the  four  vind*. 

which  are  vividly  apparent  when  we  regard  the  artless  nature  of 
the  speaker,  and  the  four  feet  of  the  favorite — one/or  rack  wind. 
Then  the  garden  of  "  my  own"  so  oversown — enlangled-^willi 
lilies  and  roses  as  to  be  "a  little  wilderness" — the  fawn  loving  lo 
be  there  and  there  "only" — the  maiden  seeking  it  "  wher«  it 
ihould  lie,"  and  not  being  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  flowers 
until  "  itself  would  rise  " — the  lying  among  the  lilies  "  lil(«  m  battk 
of  Uliea  "—the  loving  to  "^l  "  itself  with  roses, 

And  ila  pure  ni^io  limbs  to  Ibid 

In  whitest  fbeela  of  liliefl  cold. 
tnd  thesfl  tilings  being  its  "  ehU/"  delights — and  then  lh«  pn 
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emment  beauty  and  naturalness  of  the  concluding  lines — ^whose 
Teiy  outrageous  hyperbole  and  absurdity  only  render  them  the 
more  true  to  nature  and  to  propriety,  when  we  consider  tKe  inno- 
cence, the  artlessness,  the  enthusiasm,  the  passionate  grief,  and 
mor«  passionate  admiration  of  the  bereaved  child. 

Had  it  lived  long  it  would  ha9e  6«m 
JMiea  withoui — rotes  wUMn, 

CLXXXVL 

We  arc  not  among  those  who  regard  the  genius  of  Petrarch  as 
a  subject  for  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  characteristics  of  hb 
poetry  are  not  tniits  of  the  highest,  or  even  of  a  high  order ;  and 
in  accounting  for  his  fame,  the  discriminating  critic  will  look 
rather  to  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  man,  than  to 
the  literary  merits  of  the  pertinacious  sonnetteer.  Qrace  and 
tenderness  we  grant  him — but  these  qualities  are  surely  insufficient 
to  establish  his  poetical  apotheosis. 

In  other  respects  he  is  entitled  to  high  consideration.  As  * 
patriot,  notwithstanding  some  accusations  which  have  been  rather 
urged  than  established,  we  can  only  r^ard  him  with  approval. 
In  his  republican  principles ;  in  his  support  of  Rienzi  at  the  risk 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  Colonna  family ;  in  his  whole  political 
conduct,  in  short,  he  seems  to  have  been  nobly  and  disinterestedly 
zealous  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  Petrarch  is  most  im- 
portant when  we  look  upon  him  as  the  bridge  by  which,  over  the 
dark  gulf  of  the  middle  ages,  the  knowledge  of  the  old  world 
made  its  passage  into  the  new.  His  influence  on  what  is  termed 
the  revival  of  letters  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of  any  man 
whomever  lived ;  certainly  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  im- 
mediate contemporaries.  His  ardent  seal  in  recovering  and 
transcribing  the  lost  treasures  of  antique  lore  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated.  But  for  him,  many  of  our  most  valued  classics 
might  have  been  numbered  with  Pindar's  hymns  and  dithyrambics. 
He  devoted  days  and  nights  to  this  labor  of  love ;  snatching 
numerous  precious  books  from  the  very  brink  of  oblivion.  His 
judgment  in  these  things  was  strikingly  correct,  while  hb  erttditioii» 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed, 

has  always  been  a  subject  of  surprise. 
Vol.  in.'-'24. 
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One  of  the  most  aingnlsr  piecea  of  literary  Mosaic  is  Mr.  Loi^ 
fellow's  "  Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Yenr."  The  general  idea 
and  manner  are  from  Tennyson's  "  Dualh  of  Uie  Old  Vear,"  se»- 
eral  of  the  most  proDiiaent  pointa  are  from  the  death  scene  <i( 
Cordelia  in  "  Lent,"  and  the  line  about  the  *'  hooded  frian  "  ii 
from  the  "  Comus  "  of  Hilton.  Some  approuoh  to  this  jiatchwoA 
may  be  found  in  these  lines  from  Tnsso — ■ 

Qiace  I'alla  Carlago:  i  ■peon  ■  segni 


De  VallB  Bi 


le  alti,  a 


il  lido  nerba: 


The  te- 


This  is  entirely  made  up  from  Lucnn  and  Sukpic-ius. 
mer  snys  of  Troy — 

Ian  tola  ttguntur 
Per^ama  dutaelu :  ttiam  pfrire  niitta. 

SHlspicius,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  says  of  Megara,  E^na  and  Od 
rinth — "  ffem  !  nos  homum^li  iadignamur  li  quia  noatrAm  i 
teriit,  quorum  vita  hreviar  esse  debet,  cum  uno  loeo  tot  <> 
eadavera  prcjecta  jaeeanl." 

CLXXXYIIL 

The  ordinary  pickpocket  filches  a  puree,  and  the  matter  tsri 
8D  end.  He  neither  tahes  honor  to  himself,  ojienly,  on  the  m 
of  the  purloined  purse,  nor  does  he  subject  the  indiv-idu.il  robhfJ 
to  the  charge  of  pick-pocketism  in  his  own  person  ;  by  b 
the  less  odious  is  lie,  then,  than  the  filchc^r  of  litvrnry  prt^rfjl 
It  is  impossible,  we  should  think,  to  imagine  a  i»ore  ftickeniq 
spectacle  than  tlmt  of  the  pla^nrist,  who  walks  among  mankiqi 
with  an  erecter  step,  and  who  feels  his  heart  beat  with  a  prondf 
impulse,  on  account  of  plaudits  nhioh  he  is  conscious  »r«  the  dl| 
of  anotlier.  It  is  the  purity,  the  nobility,  the  ethereality  of  JB| 
fame — it  ia  the  contrast  between  this  ethereality  and  the  g 
of  the  crime  of  theft,  which  places  the  sin  of  plMgiarism  in  ao  4 
testable  B  light.  We  are  horror-stricken  to  find  cxiatJng  in  U.^^ 
same  bosom  the  soul-uplifting  thirst  for  fame,  and  the  debasiij 
propensity  to  pilfor.  It  is  the  anomaly— the  discord — whidi  t 
grossly  often ds. 

CLXXXIX 

Voltaire,  in  liis  Ytrf;vr«  u  "  Hcutus,"  nctu.illy  boaita  of  htmH 
introduced  the  Romaw  &ena\jf.  on  ft\«,  t\»igiTO.TCii\mm!&«^, 
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**  Let  am^p  says  Madame  Dudevant,  a  woman  «fho  inter 
■p^ses  many  an  admirable  sentiment  amid  a  chaos  of  the  most 
•hameless  and  altogether  objectionable  fiction — "  Ze9  ange9  ne 
mmi  plus  pures  que  U  cceur  d*unjeune  komme  qui  aitne  en  viriti,^ 
The  angels  are  not  more  pure  than  the  heart  of  a  joung  man  who 
loves  with  fervor.  The  hyperbole  is  scarcely  less  than  true.  It 
would  be  truth  itself,  were  it  averred  of  the  love  of  him  who  is 
at  the  same  tame  young  and  a  poet.  The  boyish  poet-love  is 
indisputably  that  one  of  the  human  sentiments  which  most  nearly 
realizes  our  dreams  of  the  chastened  voluptuousness  of  heaven. 

In  every  allusion  made  by  the  author  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  to 
his  passion  for  Mary  Chaworth,  there  runs   a  vein   of  almost 
spiritual  tenderness  and  purity,  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  gross 
earihliness  pervading  and  disfiguring  his   ordinary  love-poems. 
The  Dream,  in  which  the  incidents  of  his  parting  with  her  when 
about  to  travel,  are  said  to  be  delineated,  or  at  least  parralleled, 
has  never  been  excelled  (certainly  never  excelled  by  him)  in  the 
blended  fervor,  delicacy,  truthfulness  and  ethereality*which  subli- 
mate and  adorn  it.     For  this  reason,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if 
be  has  written  anything  so  universally  popular.    That  his  attach- 
ment for  this  "  Mary  "  (in  whose  very  name  there  indeed  seemed 
io  exist  for  him  an  "  enchantment ")  was  earnest,  and  long- 
abiding,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe.     There  are  a  hundred 
evidences  of  this  fact,  scattered  not  only  through  his  own  poems 
and  letters,  but  in  the  memoirs  of  hii»  relatives,  and  cotemporaries 
in  geneml.     But  that  it  was  thus  earnest  and  enduring,  does  not 
contro\  ert,  in  any  degree,  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  passion  (if 
passion  it  can  properly  be  termed)  of  the  most  thoroughly  roman- 
tic, shadowy  and  imaginative  character.    It  was  bom  of  the  hour, 
and  of  the  youthful  necessity  to  love,  while  it  was  nurtured  by 
the  waters  and  the  hills,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  stars.     It  had 
no  peculiar  regard  to  the  person,  or  to  the  cbanicter,  or  to  the 
reciprocating  affection  of  Mary  Chaworth.    Any  maiden,  not  imme- 
diately and  positively  repulsive,  he  would  have  loved,  under  the  sam« 
circumstances  of  hourly  and  unrestricted  communion,  such  as  the 
engravings  of  the  subject  shadow  forth.    They  met  without  restraint 
and  without  iieserre.     As  mere  child reiv  l\\e^'  ft^ox\fc^  \«^^nJba\  \ 
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in  boyhood  and  girlhood  they  read  from  the  same  books,  sang  Lhi 
same  songs,  or  roamed  hand  in  hand,  through  the  groundu  c( 
the  conjoining  estates.  The  result  was  not  merely  natural  at 
merely  probable,  it  was  fis  ineviuible  as  destiny  it«elf. 

In  view  of  a  passion  thus  engendered.  Miss  Chaworth,  (whoti 
represented  sa  possessed  of  no  little  personal  beauty  and  some 
ftccompUshments,)  could  not  have  failed  to  serve  sufficiently  well 
AH  the  incarnation  of  the  ideal  that  haunted  the  fancy  of  the 
poet.  It  is  perhaps  better,  nevertheless,  for  the  mere  romaotf 
of  the  love-passages  between  the  two,  that  their  intercoone  was 
broken  up  in  early  life  and  never  uninterruptedly  resumed  in  after 
years.  Whatever  of  warmth,  whatever  of  soul-passion,  whatever 
of  the  truer  nure  and  essentiality  of  romance  was  elicited  during 
the  youthful  association  is  to  be  attributed  altogether  to  the  poet. 
If  she  felt  at  all,  it  was  ouly  while  the  magnetism  of  kit  aclml 
presence  compelled  her  to  feel.  If  she  responded  at  all,  il  wit 
merely  because  the  necromancy  of  kU  words  of  fire  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  exhort  a  response.  In  absence,  the  bard  bora 
easily  with  him  all  the  fancies  which  were  the  basis  of  his  flame 
— a  flame  which  absence  itself  but  served  to  keep  in  vij^r — while 
the  less  ideal  but  nt  the  same  time  the  less  really  subsianiii] 
affection  of  his  lady-love,  perished  utterly  and  forthwith,  lhrou|j;h 
simple  lack  of  the  element  which  had  fanned  it  into  being, 
to  her,  in  brief,  was  a  not  unhandsome,  and  not  ignoble>  butw 
what  portionless,  somewhat  eccentric  and  rather  lame  young 
8be  to  him  was  the  Egeria  of  his  dreams — -the  Venus  Apbrodill 
that  sprung,  in  full  and  supernal  loveliness,  from  the  bright  fc 
upon  the  storm- tormented  ocean  of  his  thoughts. 

OXOL 

Mill  says  that  he  has  "  demonstrated  "  his  propositiona.  Jat 
n  the  same  way  Anaxngoras  demonstrated  snow  to  be  blat^ 
^which,  perhaps,  it  is,  if  we  could  see  the  thing  in  the  pro] 
light,)  and  just  in  the  same  way  the  French  advocate,  IdDgnO^ 
with  Hippocrates  in  his  hand,  demonstrated  bread  to  be  a  slo# 
poison.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  propositions  such  ^ 
these  eeldom  t(aif  demonstrated  long  enough  to  be  ihoTougUjr  n 
dflTstood. 
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We  hare  read  Mr.  Paulding's  Life  of  Washington  with  a 
degree  of  interest  seldom  excited  in  us  by  the  perusal  of  any 
hoclk  whatever.  We  are  convinced  by  a  deliberate  ezaminatioQ 
of  tlie  design,  manner,  and  rich  material  of  the  work,  that,  as  it 
grows  in  age,  it  will  gprow  in  the  estimation  of  our  countrymen, 
and,  finally,  will  not  fail  to  take  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  public 
fldnd,  and  upon  the  public  afifections,  than  any  work  upon  the 
subject,  or  of  a  similar  nature,  which  has  been  yet  written 
r,  possibly,  which  may  be  written  hereafter.  Indeed,  we  can- 
not perceive  the  necessity  of  anything  farther  upon  the  great 
theme  of  Washington.  Mr.  Paulding  has  completely  and  most 
beautifully  filled  the  vacuum  which  the  works  of  Marshall  and 
Sparks  have  left  open.  He  has  pamted  the  boy,  the  man,  the 
husband,  and  the  christian.  He  has  introduced  us  to  the  private 
afiections,  aspirations,  and  charities  of  that  hero  whose  affections 
of  an  afiections  were  the  most  serene,  whose  aspirations  the  most 
Ood-like,  and  whose  charities  the  most  gentle  and  pure.  He  has 
taken  us  abroad  with  the  patriot-farmer  in  his  rambles  about  his 
homestead.  He  has  seated  us  in  his  study  and  shown  us  the 
warrior-christian  in  unobtrusive  communion  with  his  God.  He 
has  done  all  this  too,  and  more,  in  a  simple  and  quiet  manner,  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  mainly  because  it  is  his 
own,  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  effective.  Yet  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  public  may,  for  many  years  to  come,  overlook 
the  rare  merits  of  a  work  whose  want  of  arrogant  assimiption 
is  so  little  in  keeping  with  the  usages  of  the  day,  and  whose 
striking  simplicity  and  naivetS  of  manner  give,  to  a  cursory  ex- 
amination, so  little  evidence  of  the  labor  of  composition.  We 
have  no  fears,  however,  for  the  future.  Such  books  as  these 
before  us,  go  down  to  posterity  like  rich  wines,  with  a  certainty  of 
being  more  valued  as  they  go.  They  force  themselves  with  the 
gradual  but  rapidly  accumulating  power  of  strong  wedges  into 
the  hearts  and  understandings  of  a  community. 

In  regard  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Pauldini^'s  Washington,  it  would 
scarcely  be  doing  it  justice  to  speak  of  it  merely  as  well  adapted 
to  its  subject,  and  to  its  immediate  design.  Perhaps  a  rigorous 
ezazninatfoo  would  detect  an  occaaiona\  waul  ol  «Ql^<c9k^>%xiISl 
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Borae  inaccurncies  of  syntiitical  arrangement.  But  notliiDg  could 
be  more  out  of  place  tbun  any  suoh  examinHtion  m  respect  to  « 
book  whose  forcible,  ricli,  vivid,  and  comprehensii-e  EnglUb  might 
advantageously  be  held  up,  aa  a  model  for  the  young  writeis  tti 
the  land.  There  is  no  better  literary  manner  than  the  nutDDen  " 
Mr.  Paulding.  Certainly  ni  American,  and  possibly  no  Lvii 
writer  of  England,  has  more  of  those  numerouB  pecnbariti 
-which  go  to  the  formation  of  a  happy  style.  It  ie  questionaU^i 
we  think,  whether  any  writer  of  any  country  combines  as  mni 
of  these  peculiarities  with  as  much  of  that  essential  nt^U 
virtue,  the  absence  of  affectation.  We  repeat,  as  our  conSdei 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  even  with  great  care  and  laboi^ 
to  improve  upon  the  general  manner  of  the  volumes  now  bef« 
us,  and  that  they  contun  many  long  individual  pnssnges  of 
force  and  beauty  not  to  ho  surpassed  by  the  finest  passages  of  it 
finest  writers  in  any  time  or  country.  It  is  this  striking  characu 
in  the  Wathiaffkm  of  Mr.  Pauling — striking  and  peculiar 
at  a  season  when  we  are  so  culpably  innttentive  to  all  nmtters 
this  nature,  as  to  mistake  for  style  the  fine  airs  at  second  band  at 
the  silliest  romancers — it  is  this  character  we  say,  which  »bonl4 
insure  the  fulfilment  of  the  writer's  principal  design, 
mediate  introduction  of  his  book  into  every  respectable  acadei^ 
in  the  land. 

osonL 

Scott,  in  his  "  Prespyterian  Eloquence."  speaks  of  "  that  Hnci« 
fable,  not  much  known."  in  which  a  trial  of  skill  in  singing  beii 
agreed  upon  between  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale,  the  as«  w 
chosen  umjiire.  When  each  bird  had  done  bia  brst,  the  umpi 
declared  that  the  nightingale  sang  extremely  well,  but  tbnl  "  ( 
a  good  plain  song  give  him  the  cuckoo."  The  judge  with  t] 
long  eaiB,  in  this  case,  is  a  fine  type  of  the  tribe  of  crttJo  wl 
insist  upon  what  they  call  "  quietude  "  as  the  supreme  liters 
excellence — gentlemen  who  rail  at  Tennyson  and  elevata  Addix 
into  apotheosis.  By  the  way,  the  following  passage  from  SteruAl 
"  Letter  from  France,"  should  be  adopted  at  once  as  n  motto  by 
"  Down-East  Iteview  ;"  "  As  we  rode  along  the  valley,  we  mi 
herd  of  asses  oit  tbe  \a<p  o^  ou«  i^  Mq^  voQunliona,  How  U 
viewed  and  nvieteed  uaV' 
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CXCIV. 
A  hundred  criticisms  to  tho  contrary  notwithstanding,  I  most 
regard  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
dramatic  efforts  of  modern  times.  It  is  popular,  and  justly  so. 
It  could  not  fail  to  be  popular  so  loLg  as  the  people  have  a  heart. 
It  abounds  in  sentiments  which  stir  the  soul  as  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  It  proceeds  rapidly  and  consequentially ;  the  interest 
not  for  one  moment  being  permitted  to  flag.  Its  incidents  are 
admirably  conceived  and  skilfully  wrought  into  execution.  Its 
dramatis  persona!,  throughout,  have  the  high  merit  of  being  na- 
tural, although,  except  in  the  case  of  Pauline,  there  is  no  marked 
individuality.  She  is  a  creation  which  would  have  done  no  dis- 
honor to  Shakspeare.  She  excites  profound  emotion.  It  haa 
been  sillily  objected  to  her,  that  she  is  weak,  mercenary,  and  at 
points  ignoble.  She  is;  and  what  then?  We  are  not  dealing 
with  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Bulwer  has  painted  a  woman.  The 
chief  defect  of  the  play  hes  in  the  heroine's  consenting  to  wed 
Beauseant,  while  aware  of  the  existence  and  even  the  continued 
love  of  Claude.  As  the  plot  runs,  there  is  a  question  in  Pau- 
line's soul  between  a  comparatively  trivial  (because  merely  world- 
ly) injury  to  her  father,  and  utter  ruin  and  despair  inflicted  upon 
her  husband.  Here  there  should  not  have  been  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation. The  audience  have  no  sympathy  with  any.  Nothing  on 
earth  should  have  induced  the  wife  to  give  up  the  living  Melnotte. 
Only  the  assurance  of  his  death  could  have  justified  her  in  sacri- 
ficing herself  to  Beauseant.  As  it  is,  we  hate  her  for  the  sacrifice. 
The  effect  is  repulsive — but  I  must  be  understood  as  ciiUing  this 
effect  objectionable  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  at  war  with 

the  whole  genius  of  the  play. 

CXOV. 
*'  Contempt,"  says  an  eastern  proverb,  ^  pierces  even  through 
the  shell  of  the  tortoise  ;'*  but  the  skull  of  a  Fuller  would  feel 
itself  insulted  by  a  comparison,  in  point  of  impermeability,  with 
the  shell  of  a  Gallipago  turtle. 

CXOVL 
How  thoroughly  comprehensive  is  the  account  of  Adam,  as 
given  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  picture  in  the  Vatican  I — "  Adam^ 
divini/ur  edoctua^  primus  scientiarum  et  liUrarum  tnveaWr?  ^^ 
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CXOVll 

If  need  were,  I  aliould  Lave  little  difficulty,  perhnpn,  in  AetenA 
ing  n  certain  apparent  dogiiiatisiu  to  which  1  am  [iron«,  on  tiit 
topic  of  Tersifieation. 

"  What  is  Poetry  J"  notwitlistanding  Leigh  Hunt's  rigmarolis 
attempt  at  answeriug  it,  is  n  query  that,  with  great  care  and  d»-' 
liberate  agreement  beforehand  on  the  exact  value  of  certain  leiid- 
ing  words,  may,  possibly,  be  settled  to  the  partia)  satisfaction  of 
a  few  analytical  intellects,  but  which,  in  tlie  existing  condiUon  of 
metaphysics,  never  can  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mk- 
jority ;  for  the  question  is  purely  mi^taphysical,  and  th«  whoU 
science  of  metaphysics  is  at  present  a  chaos,  through  tfa«  iinpos- 
sibihty  of  fixing  the  meanings  of  the  words  which  its  very  natnrA 
compels  it  to  employ.  But  as  regards  versificatjon,  this  difliculty 
is  only  partial :  for  although  one-third  of  the  topic  may  be  ooo- 
eidered  metaphysical,  and  thus  may  be  mooted  at  the  bncy  of 
this  individual  or  of  that,  still  the  remaining  two-thirds  belong 
undeniably,  to  the  mathematics.  The  questions  ordinarily  d 
cussed  with  so  much  gravity  in  regard  to  rhythm,  metre,  etc,  ars' 
susceptible  of  positive  adjustment  by  demonstration.  Their  la<n^ 
am  merely  a  portion  of  the  Medina  laws  of  form  and  quantity— 
of  relation.  In  respect,  then,  to  any  of  these  ordinary  queslioi 
— these  sillily  moot  points  which  so  often  arise  in  common  crHJ-- 
cism — the  prosodiat  would  speak  as  wealtly  in  saying  "thiso?^ 
that  proposition  is  probably  so  and  so,  or  poisibly  so  and  to,"  It 
would  the  mathematician  in  admitting  thnl^  In  his  hninble  oplnioi^ 
or  if  he  were  not  greatly  mistaken,  any  two  side*  uf  ft  tnan^' 
were,  together,  greater  than  the  third  side.  I  must  add,  hoiratMJ 
ns  some  palliation  of  the  discussions  referred  to,  and  of  the  obi 
jecUons  so  often  urged  with  a  snrjcr  to  "  particular  theoriM  o^ 
versification  binding  no  one^  but  thi-ir  inventor" — that  there' 
really  extant  no  such  work  as  a  Prosody  Haisomtee,  Th«  ProtO; 
dies  of  the  schools  are  merely  collections  of  vague  lateg,  witfe 
their  more  vague  exceptions,  based  upon  no  principles  whateveiV 
but  extorted  in  the  most  speculative  manner  from  th«  usages  of^ 
the  ancients,  who  had  no  laws  beyond  those  of  their  enr«  ud' 
fingers.  "  And  Ui(«e  •wwn  Eufficieut,"  it  will  be  said,  "  sinoe  '  Thil 
Iliad'  is  melodTOua  tini  W-mowoMft  V-jwi.  ws-^flm 
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times."  Admil  thUt — but  ncitlipr  do  we  write  in  Greek,  ilor  hM 
tlie  invention  of  modem  times  been  an  yet  exhuusted.  An  au- 
alj'Ki^  bE»ed  on  the  natural  laws  of  which  the  bard  of  Scios  was 
jgnonint,  would  BUggest  multitudinona  improvements  to  the  best 
passages  of  even  "Tba  Iliad" — nor  does  it  in  any  msnner  follow 
from  the  supposititious  fact  that  Homer  found  in  his  ears  and 
fingers  a  satisfactory  system  of  rules  (the  point  which  I  have  Just 
denied) — nor  does  it  follow,  I  say,  from  tlii.',  that  the  rules  which 
tee  deduce  from  the  Homeric  rfetls  are  to  sujiersede  those  immu- 
table principles  of  time,  quantity,  etc. — the  mathematics,  in  short, 
of  music — ^which  must  have  stood  to  these  Ilomeric  effects  in  tho 
relation  of  eaaits — the  mediate  causes  of  which  these  "ears  and 
fingers"  are  simply  the  intermedia. 

cxcvm 

Of  Bcrryer,  somebody  says  "  he  is  the  man  in  whose  descrip- 
tion is  the  greatest  possible  consumption  of  antitheaia."  For 
"  description  "  read  "  lectures,"  and  the  sentence  would  apply  well 
to  Hudson,  the  lecturer  on  Shakspeare.  Antithesis  is  his  end — 
he  has  no  other.  Ho  does  not  employ  it  to  enforce  thought,  but 
he  gathers  thought  from  all  quarters  with  the  sole  view  tu  ita 
capacity  for  antithetical  expression.  Ilis  essays  have  thus  only 
paragrapliical  effect;  as  wholes,  they  produco  not  the  slightest 
impression.  No  man  living  could  say  what  it  is  Mr.  Hudson  pro- 
poses to  demonstrate ;  and  if  the  question  were  propounded  to 
Mr.  U.  himself,  we  can  fancy  how  particularly  embiirrassed  he 
would  \<e  for  a  reply.  Id  the  end,  were  be  to  answer  honestly, 
he  would  say — "  antithtms." 

As  for  his  reading,  Julius  Ciesar  would  have  said  of  him  that 
he  sang  ill,  and  undoubtedly  he  must  have  "  gone  to  the  dof^  " 
for  his  experience  in  pronouncing  the  r  as  if  hia  throat  were  bored 
like  a  rifle-barrel,* 

CXCIX. 

It  is  James  Montgomery  who  thinks  proper  to  style  McPhenon's 
"  Ossiun "  a  collection  of  haling,  dancing,  lumbering,  grating, 
nondescript  paragraphs." 

*  *  Hee  illi  (DenumtSmi)  turpi  mlebalvr  ttl,  epllmit  nlietit  magitlTU,  ad 
tanti  t  ton/em,  ct  ab  illi*  litrra  vim  el  tuituram  pfterr.  iVforiHnqut  vn  »- 
»mtio,  giioil  vtitfil.morftn  imitan." — Ad  MeVcr.  je  \cV,  Yton,  \An3,.'iTW»- 


?,  while  agret- 


00. 

A  book*  which  puMles  me  boyond 
log  with  ita  geaerni  conulusions,  (uxcept  wheru  it  di 
tition,)  I  invariably  tind  fault  willi  the  reasoning  through  which 
the  conclusioDB  are  attained.  I  think  the  treatise  grossly  illogicd 
throujrhout.  For  example : — the  origin  of  the  work  is  thus  sUUA 
in  an  introduct^iry  chapter  : 

About  (velre  mootha  aJDOe.  I  waa  uk»l  b^  Btnne  ftienda  to  write  m.  popw 
Bgainat  MeNiuerittni — ftod  I  vu  funilnbed  with  roateri&lH  by  a  highh  «•■ 
teamed  quondiLtQ  pupil,  which  proved  inconteatably,  that  under  some  drcma- 
alancea  the  operator  miglil  be  daped— that  hundrMB  of  euiighUoed  peraMl 
night  equsjfy  be  deceived — and  cinljUDly  irent  Ha  to  aliuw  that  Ihe  pM- 
ti^nded  science  was  wholly  a  deliisiun — ■  aystvm  uf  Inuid  iwd  jugglery  bj 
which  the  imacioatiinis  of  the  creduloD!  were  held  in  thmldom  thronfh  IM 
•riB  of  the  designing.  Perhaps  in  an  evil  hour  1  aswDted  to  the  propwitiiM 
tliud  mode — but  on  leflecliun,  I  found  that  the  fitcls  beG^re  me  only  icd  to 
the  dir/cl  proof  that  certain  phenomena  might  be  countoffciUjd ;  nnd  (be  e»- 
Ulei»ce  of  counterfeit  ooin  ia  rather  a  proof  that  there  is  manwixn  tfaa 
genuine  Btandard  gold  to  be  imitated. 

The  falltwy  here  lies  iu  a  mere  variation  of  what  ia  called 
"  Egging  ^^^  question."  Counterfeit  coin  is  siud  to  provu  tha 
existence  of  genuine  : — this,  of  couise,  ia  do  more  thou  the  truism 
that  tliere  can  be  no  connterfeit  where  there  is  no  genuine — joit 
ng  there  can  bo  no  bftdnesa  where  there  ia  no  goodness — the  tenu 
being  )mre]y  relative.  But  because  there  can  be  no  counterfeit 
where  there  is  no  original,  does  it  in  any  manner  follow  that  anj 
un demonstrated  original  exista  1  In  seeing  a  spurious  coin  wt 
know  it  to  be  such  by  comparison  with  coins  admitud  to  be  g«ii' 
nine  ;  but  were  no  coin  admitted  to  be  genuine,  how  should  w« 
estjtbliiih  the  counterfeit,  and  what  right  should  we  have  to  talk. 
of  counterfeits  at  all )  Now.  in  the  case  of  Mesmerisni,  our  aa< 
thor  is  merely  begging  the  admission.  In  saying  tliat  the  exist' 
ence  of  counterfeit  proves  the  existence  of  real  Mesmerism,  ba 
demands  tliat  tlie  real  ht  admitted.  Either  he  demands  this  at 
there  is  no  shadow  of  force  in  his  proposition — for  it  is  clear  that 
we  can  pretend  to  be  that  which  ia  not.  A  man,  for  instiuice,  may 
feign  himself  a  spliynx  or  a  griffin,  but  it  would  never  do  to  re- 

"  Hunimi  Magnelisni :  Ita  Clnini  to  Dinjifusionatc  Inqulir.  Being  a 
Attempt  l«  iliow  (he  Ulilily  of  its  Application  for  the  Behef  of  Human  3i* 
ferin^.  By  W.}Ie<KiAitiin.U.^^\j.  kM&at  tfl.  ^ %»ii{nKaI  Inftntna 
o/ Body  and  Mind.    "Wflej  tTu*iain- 
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gard  as  thus  demonstrated  the  actual  existence  of  either  griffins 
or  sphynxes.  A  word  alone — tho  word  "counterfeit" — has  been 
sufficient  to  lead  Mr.  Newnham  astray.  People  cannot  be  properly 
said  to  "counterfeit"  provision,  etc.,  but  to  feign  these  phenomena. 
Dr.  Newnham's  argument,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  original  with 
Atm,  although  he  seems  to  pride  himself  on  it  as  if  it  were.  Dr. 
More  says :  "  That  there  should  be  so  universal  a  fame  and  fear 
of  that  which  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  can  be  ever  in  the  world,  is 
to  me  the  greatest  miracle  of  all.  If  there  had  not  been,  at  some 
time  or  other,  true  miracles,  it  had  not  been  so  easy  to  impose  on 
the  people  by  false.  The  alchemist  would  never  go  about  to  so- 
phisticate metals,  to  pass  them  off  for  true  gold  and  silver,  unless 
that  such  a  thing  was  acknowledged  as  true  gold  and  silver  in 
the  world."  This  is  precisely  the  same  idea  as  that  of  Dr.  Newn- 
ham, and  belongs  to  that  extensive  class  of  argumentation  which 
is  all  point — deriving  its  whole  effect  from  epigrammatism.  That 
the  belief  in  ghosts,  or  in  a  Deity,  or  in  a  future  state,  or  in  any- 
thing else  credible  or  incredible — that  any  such  belief  is  univer- 
sal, demonstrates  nothing  more  than  that  which  needs  no  de- 
monstration— the  human  unanimity — the  identity  of  oonstructioo 
in  the  human  brain — an  identity  of  which  the  inevitable  result 
must  be,  upon  the  whole,  similar  deductions  from  similar  data 
Most  especially  do  I  disagree  with  the  author  of  this  book  in  hit 
(implied)  disparagement  of  the  work  of  Chauncey  Hare  Town- 
shend — a  work  to  be  valued  properly  only  in  a  day  to  come. 

CCL 

Tlie  day  is  done,  aod  the  darkiieas 

Falls  from  the  wings  of  night, 
As  a  feather  is  waftM  downward 

From  an  eagle  in  its  flight* 

Tlie  single  feather  here  is  imperfectly  illustrative  of  the  omni- 
prcvalent  darkness  ;  but  a  more  especial  objection  is  the  likening 
of  one  feather  to  the  falling  of  another.  Night  is  personified  as 
a  bird,  and  darkness — the  feather  of  this  bird — falls  from  it,  how  f 
— as  another  feather  falls  from  another  bird.  Why,  it  does  this 
of  course.  The  illustration  is  identical — that  is  to  say,  null.  It 
has  po  more  force  than  an  identical  proposition  in  logic 
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CCIL 

The  question  of  interniitioniil  copyriglil  hda  been  overloaded 
with  words.  The  right  of  property  in  n  literary  work  is  disputed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  disputation,  imd  no  mun  should  be  KL  <ht 
trouble  of  arguing  tho  point.  Those  who  deny  it,  havL-  made 
their  minds  to  deny  evurylhing  tending  to  further  the  law  in  con- 
templation. Nor  is  the  question  of  eipediencv  in  any  respect 
relevant.  Expediency  is  only  to  be  discussed  where  no  righlM 
interfere.  It  would  no  doubt  be  very  expedient  in  any  poor  mOM 
to  pick  the  pocket  of  his  wealthy  neighbor,  (as  the  poor  are  tba 
majority,  the  case  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  copyri)|Iit  case ;)  bat 
what  would  the  rich  think  if  expediency  were  permitted  to  orer- 
rale  their  right?  But  even  the  expediency  is  untenable,  grossly 
BO.  The  immediate  advnntage  arising  to  the  pockets  of  our  peo- 
ple, in  the  existing  condition  of  things,  is  no  doubt  sufficienllj 
plain.  We  get  more  reading  for  less  money  than  if  the  intei^ 
nationnl  law  existed ;  but  the  remoter  disadvanUiges  are  of 
infinitely  greater  weight.  In  brief,  they  are  these :  First,  wb 
have  injury  to  our  national  literature  by  repressing  the  effort! 
of  our  men  of  genius ;  for  genius,  as  a  general  rule,  is  poor  to 
worldly  goods  and  cannot  write  for  nothing.  Our  genius  b^n^ 
thus  repressed,  we  are  written  at  only  by  our  "  gentlemen  of 
elegant  leisure,"  and  mere  gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure  have  been 
noted,  time  out  of  raind,  for  the  insipidity  of  their  productioM, 
In  general,  too,  they  are  obstinately  conservative,  and  this  feullnf 
leads  them  into  imitation  of  foreign,  more  especially  of  British 
models.  This  is  one  main  source  of  the  imitntireness  with  which, 
as  a  people,  we  have  been  justly  charged,  although  the  first  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  our  position  as  a  colony.  Colonies  have  always 
naturally  aped  the  mother  land.  In  the  second  pliice,  irreporabla 
ill  is  wrought  by  the  almost  exclusive  dissemination  among  ns  of 
foreign — that  is  to  say,  of  monarchical  or  aristocrntical  sentiment 
in  foreign  books ;  nor  la  this  sentiment  less  fatal  to  demoeracf 
because  it  reaches  the  people  themselves  directly  in  the  gilded 
pill  of  the  pop  or  the  novel.  We  have  next  to  consider  the 
impolicy  of  '  )mmitting,  in  the  national  charjicler,  rd  opett 

and  contin'  ong  on  t,\\fe  trivolous  pretext  of  its  benefiting 

ourselves.  X  AnAfej  Im  \fce 
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of  all,  however,  is  that  sense  of  insult  and  injury  aroused  in  the 

whole  active  intellect  of  the  world,  the  bitter  and  fatal  resentment 

excited  in  the  universal  heart  of  literature — a  resentment  which 

will  not  and  which  cannot  make  nice  distinctions  between  the 

temporary  perpetrators  of  the  wrong  and  that  democracy  in 

general  which  permits  its  perpetration.     The  autorial  body  is  the 

most  autocratic  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     How,  then,  can  those 

institutions  even  hope  to  be  safe  which  systematically  persist  in 

trampling  it  under  foot  ? 

COIIL 

The  drama,  as  the  chief  of  the  imitative  arts,  has  a  tendency  to 
beget  and  keep  alive  in  its  votaries  the  imitative  propensity.  This 
might  be  supposed  li  priori^  and  experience  confirms  the  supposi- 
tion. Of  all  imitators,  dramatists  are  the  most  perverse,  the 
most  unconscionable,  or  the  most  unconscious,  and  have  been  so 
time  out  of  mind.  Euripides  and  Sophocles  were  merely  echoes 
of  .^flschylus,  and  not  only  was  Terence  Menander  and  nothing 
beyond,  but  of  the  sole  Roman  tragedies  extant,  (the  ten  attribut- 
ed to  Seneca,)  nine  are  on  Greek  subjects.  Here,  then,  is  cause 
enough  for  the  "  decline  of  the  drama,"  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
the  drama  has  declined.  But  it  has  not :  on  the  contrary,  during 
the  last  fifty  years  it  has  materially  advanced.  All  other  arts, 
however,  have,  in  the  same  interval,  advanced  at  a  hr  greater  rate 
—each  wery  nearly  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  non-imitativeness — 
painting,  for  example,  least  of  all — and  the  effect  on  the  drama  if^ 
of  course,  that  of  apparent  retrogradation. 

CCIV. 
The  Swedenborgians  inform  me  that  they  have  discovered  all 
that  I  said  in  a  magazine  article,  entitled  **  Mesmeric  Revelation," 
to  be  absolutely  true,  although  at  first  they  were  very  strongly  in- 
clined to  doubt  my  veracity — a  thing  which,  in  that  particular 
instance,  I  never  dreamed  of  not  doubting  myself!  The  story  is 
a  pure  fiction  from  beginning  to  end. 

GOV. 
Here  is  a  book  of  "  amusing  travels,"  which  is  full  enough  of 
statistics  to  have  been  the  joint  composition  of  M<»&Wt^  '^'qm3^ 
ing,  Haaael,  Caonabitcb,  Gaspari,  OutamulYi  atid  qoto^vdc^* 


CCVL 

I  have  never  yet  seen  an  English  heroic  verse  on  the  propM 
model  of  the  Greek — altliou^li  there  have  bei-n  iuQumerftbl«  at- 
tempts, among  whi«ti  those  of  Coleridge  are,  perhaps  the  mCNt 
abaurd,  nent  to  those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Lungfellovt.  TIm 
author  of  "  The  Vision  of  Rubeta ''  hoa  done  better,  and  Percirit 
better  yet ;  but  no  one  haa  seemed  to  euspect  that  the  natanit 
preponderance  of  spondaic  words  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  mud, 
in  the  English,  be  supplied  by  art — that  is  to  say,  by  «  careM 
culling  of  the  few  spondaic  worda  whieh  tha  language  affords — i 

Mui  U  ■  I  complex,  |  componad,  |  compost,  |  jut  u  he  |  Ood-botn. 
This,  to  all  intents,  is  a  Greek  hexameter,  but  then  iu  spondee^ 
are  ttpondees,  and  not  mere  trochees.  The  verses  of  Coleridga 
and  others  are  dissonaat,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no 
equality  in  time  between  a  trochee  and  a  dactyl.  When  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  writes, 

So  Id  the  I  woods  Love  {  ruDoea  aa  |  well  aa  \  ridea  to 
he  makes  an  heroic  verse  only  to  the  eye ;  for  "  woods  Lore " 
is  the  only  true  spondee,  "  runs  as,"  "  well  as,''  and  "  p:ilac«.''hm 
each  the  first  syllable  long  and  the  second  short— that  is  to  ss; 
they  are  all  trochees,  and  occupy  less  time  than  the  dactyls  i 
spondee — hence  the  hailin;^.  Now,  all  this  seems  to  be  tha  udh 
plest  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  only  wonder  is  h 
fessing  to  be  scholars  should  attempt  to  engraft  a  verse,  of  whieb 
the  spondee  is  an  element,  upon  a  stock  which  repels  the  spondai 
ns  antagonistical. 

ccvn. 

In  the  sweet  "  Lily  of  Nithsdale,"  we  read — 

She's  guie  to  dwell  ia  heaven,  m/  louie — 

Bhe'i"  gsno  to  dwell  iti  heaven ; — 
Te're  ow're  pure,  quo'  the  voice  of  God, 

Fur  dwalling  out  o'  heaven. 

The  otere  and  the  o'  of  tbe  two  last  verses  should  be  Aoglici- 
Eed.  Tile  Deity  at  least,  should  be  supposed  to  speak  so  aa  to  ba 
understood — although  I  am  aware  that  a  folio  haa  beea  writt«B 
Ui  demonstrate  bio&d  Sootek  as  the  language  of  Adam  and  Bm 
in  Pnradue. 
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CCVIIL 

The  eonclusion  of  ihe  Proem  in  Mr.  LoogfelloVs  kit;  '■  Waif" 
is  {■iceedingi}'  beautiful.  The  nbole  poem  is  remarkable  Ja  this, 
thnt  one  of  its  principul  excellences  Hrises  from  what  ia  gene- 
rically,  a  demerit.  No  error,  for  example,  is  more  certninlj  fal&l 
in  poetry  than  defective  rhi/thm  ;  but  here  Ihe  slipahodintn  is  so 
thoroughly  in  unison  with  the  nonchalant  air  of  the  thoughts — 
which  Hgaln,  are  so  cnpitally  applicable  to  the  thing  done  (u  mere 
introduction  of  other  people's  fancies) — Ihnt  the  effect  of  the 
looseness  of  rhythm  becomes  palpnble,  and  we  see  at  once  that 
here  is  a  case  in  Which  to  be  eorrtcl  would  be  inartialac.  Here 
are  three  of  the  quatrains — 


I  see  the  light)  al  the  villa^ 
Oleaiu  thniugli  Ihe  raiii  »aA  t 

And  ■  reeling  or  sadness  comes 
That  my  bduI  eumot  resist — 


I  to  p»in, 
And  reurmblti  lorroie  uuli/ 

Al  the  mull  ramble  Iht  rain 

And  Ihe  night  Bhall  be  filled  wilfa  man 

And  the  rores  timt  inlest  Ihe  daj 
Shall  Md  llieir  teiiL-  Uke  (he  Anba, 

And  <u  tilmllg  tlial  aieag. 


I 


Now  these  lines  are  not  to  be  scanned.  They  are  referable  to 
no  true  principles  of  rhythm.  The  general  idea  Is  that  of  « 
succession  of  anupi-ests ;  yet  not  only  is  this  idea  confounded 
with  that  of  dactyls,  but  this  succession  is  improperly  inlemipted 
at  all  points — improperly,  because  by  unequivalent  feet.  Thfl 
partial  prosaicism  thus  brought  about,  however,  (without  any 
interference  with  the  mere  melody,)  becomes  a  beauty  solely 
through  the  nicety  of  iti  adaptation  to  the  lone  of  the  poem,  and 
of  this  tone,  again,  to  the  matter  in  band.  In  his  keen  sense  of 
thU  adaptation,  (which  t^nveys  tlie  notion  of  what  is  vaguely 
termed  "  ease,"}  the  reader  bo  far  loses  sight  of  the  rhythmical 
imperfection  that  he  can  bo  convinced  of  its  existence  only  b; 
treating  in  the  same  rhythm  (or,  rather,  lack  of  rhythm)  a  sub- 
ject of  different  tone — a  subject  in  which  decision  shall  take  the 
place  of  nonchalance.  Now,  undoubtedly,  I  intend  all  this  sa 
compliraontary  (o  Mr.  Longfellow  ;  bul  'A  "Btii  fc^  &»  \ 
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of  tLese  very  opinions  in  the  "  New  York  Mirror  "  that  I  waa  »^ 
cuaed,  by  Borae  of  the  poet's  friends,  of  inditing  what  they  think 
proper  to  call  "  Btriotures  "  on  the  author  of  "  Oalre-Mer." 
CCIX. 

We  might  contnTe  a  very  poetical  and  very  guggeative,  althongl^ 
perhaps,  no  very  tenable  philosophy,  by  supposing  that  the  virtuona 
live  while  the  wicked  suffer  anDibilation,  hereafter ;  and  that  tbs 
danger  of  the  annihilation  (which  danger  would  be  in  the  ratio  of 
the  sin)  might beindicaled  nightly  by  slamber,andocciuionally,wit& 
more  distinctness,  by  a  swoon.  In  proportion  to  the  dreamli!&sneM 
of  the  aleep,  for  example,  would  be  the  degree  of  the  soul's 
liability  to  annihilation.  In  the  same  way,  to  swoon  and  awaka 
in  utter  un(H>nsciou3nes3  of  any  lapse  of  time  during  the  syncope^ 
would  demonstrate  the  soul  to  have  been  then  in  such  cotiditioa 
that,  had  death  occurred,  annthilalJon  would  have  followed.  On 
the  other  hand,  whpn  the  revival  is  attended  with  remembrance  o( 
visions,  (aa  is  now  and  tben  the  case,  in  fact,}  then  llie  soul  to  ba 
considered  in  such  condition  as  would  insure  its  enistenoe  after  Um 
bodily  death — the  bliss  or  wretchedness  of  the  eiistence  to  be  i&> 
dicated  by  the  character  of  the  visions. 
COX. 

When  we  attend  less  to  "  authority ''  and  more  to  principles, 
when  we  look  less  at  merit  and  more  at  demerit,  (instead  of  tha 
converse,  as  some  persons  ttuggest,)  we  shall  then  be  better  critics 
than  we  arc.  We  must  neglect  our  models  and  study  our  capa- 
bilities. The  mad  eulogies  on  what  occasionally  has,  in  letter^ 
been  well  done,  spring  from  our  imperfect  comprehension  of  what 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  better.  "  A  man  who  has  never  seen 
the  sun,"  says  Cnlderon,  "cannot  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  oft 
glory  can  exceed  that  of  the  moon ;  a  man  who  has  seen  neither 
moon  iioraun,  cannot  be  blamed  for  expatiating  on  the  iDoomparabtt' 
effulgence  of  the  morning  star."  Now,  it  is  the  business  of  tha . 
critic  so  to  sonr  that  he  shall  see  lh«  sun,  even  although  ita  orb  ba 
far  below  the  ordinary  horizon. 

OOXL 

The  United  State's  motto,  E plurihus  wnwm,  may  possibly  hara 
ft  sljf  allusion  to  ^VVittgotaa'  ds&atiftn  of  beanly — the  reducUoa 
of  iHMiy  into  pne. 
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OCXIL 

The  great  feature  of  the  "  Curiostly  Shop  "  is  its  chaste,  vigor- 
ous, »nd  glorious  itnaffiualion.  This  ia  theona  cbami,  all  potent, 
which  alone  would  suffice  to  compuusatc  for  a  world  more  of  error 
tliaii  Mr.  Dickens  ever  committed.  It  is  not  only  seen  in  the  con- 
ception, and  general  handling  of  the  story,  or  in  the  invention  of 
character ;  but  it  pervades  every  sentence  of  the  book.  We  re- 
cognise iu  prodigioQs  influence  in  every  inspired  word.  It  is  this 
which  induces  the  reader  who  is  at  all  ideal,  to  pause  frequently, 
to  re-read  the  occasionally  quaint  phrases,  to  muse  in  uncontrolla- 
ble delight  over  thoughts  which,  while  he  wonders  he  has  never 
hit  upon  them  before,  ho  yet  admits  that  he  never  has  encountered. 
In  fact  it  is  the  wand  of  the  enchanter. 

Had  we  room  to  particularize,  we  would  mention  as  points 
tvincing  most  distinctly  the  ideality  of  the  "  Curiosity  Shop"- — 
the  picture  of  the  shop  itself — the  newly-born  desire  of  the  worldly 
old  roan  for  the  peace  of  green  tields^his  whole  character  and 
conduct,  in  short — the  schoolmaster,  with  his  desolate  fortunes, 
necking  affection  in  little  children— the  haunts  of  Quilp  among 
the  wharf-rats — the  tinkering  of  the  Punch-men  among  the  tombs 
— the  glorious  sctne  where  the  man  of  the  forge  sits  poring,  at 
deep  midnight,  into  that  drend  fire — agun  the  whole  conception  of 
this  character  ;  and,  last  and  greatest,  the  stealtliy  approach  of 
Nell  to  her  death — her  gradual  sinking  away  on  the  journey  to 
the  village,  so  skilfully  indicated  rather  than  described — her  pen- 
sive and  prescient  meditation — the  fit  of  strange  mu&ing  which 
came  over  her  when  the  house  in  ahirh  she  vras  to  die  Ijrst  broke 
upon  her  sight— the  description  of  this  house,  of  the  old  charch, 
and  of  the  church-yard — everything  in  rigid  consonance  with  the 
one  imprestsion  to  be  conveyed — that  deep  meaningless  well — the 
comments  of  the  Sexton  upon  death,  and  upon  his  own  secura 
life — this  whole  worid  of  mournful  yet  peaceful  idea  merging,  at 
length,  into  the  decease  of  the  child  Nelly,  and  the  uncompre- 
hending despair  of  the  grandfather.  These  concluding  scenes  sra 
so  drawn  that  human  language,  urged  by  human  thought,  could 
go  no  Cmlier  in  the  excitement  of  human  feelings.  And  the  pa- 
thos is  of  that  best  order  which  is  relieved,  \a  gteai.  TOtaBw*,^^ 
ideality.     Here  the  liook  has  Eevet  been  fti\\iii\fti-,— "^tNia  '■Y 
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proached  except  In  one  insUitice,  mid  that  is  in  the  case  of  tha 
"  Undine  "  of  Da  Lii  Mutte  Fouqu^.  The  itnaifination  is  p^rliapa 
M  great  in  this  latter  worl:,  but  tlie  pathoa,  although  truly  beau- 
tiful aocl  deep,  faik  of  much  of  iu  effect  through  th^  material 
From  wliicb  it  is  wrought.  The  chief  character,  being  endowed 
nith  purely  faociful  attributes,  cannot  command  oar  full  sympa- 
thies, OB  can  a  simple  deniEen  of  earth.  In  saying,  a  page  or  iq_ 
above,  that  the  death  of  the  child  left  too  painful  an  iwpressig^ 
and  should  therefore  have  been  avoided,  we  must,  of  oooimi,  fat, 
understood  as  referring  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  in  respect  t* 
its  general  appreciation  and  popularity.     The  death,  aa  recordei^' 

ve  repeat,  of  the  highest  order  of  literary  excellence — yet  wbilo. 
none  can  deny  this  fact,  there  are  few  who  will  be  willing  to  read 
the  concluding  passages  a  second  time. 

Upon  the  whole  we  think  the  "  Curiosity  Shop "  very  mack 
the  beat  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Dickens.  It  is  scarcdy  poeaible  Ut. 
speak  of  it  too  well.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  tale  which  wUl  Becnrs^ 
for  its  author  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  every  man  of  g^ 


It  is  not  every  one  who  can  put  "a  good  thing"  pn>p«r^ 
together,  although,  perhaps,  when  thus  properly  put  together, 
every  tenth  person  you  meet  with  may  be  capable  of  both  con- 
ceiving and  appreciating  it.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  less  actual  ability  is  rei^uired  in  the  composiUoQ  of  a  reallj. 
good  ''  brief  article,"  than  in  a  fashionable  novel  of  the  usual 
dimensions.  The  novel  certainly  requires  what  is  denomioated  » 
BUstaincd  effort — but  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  perseverance,  and 
has  but  a  collateral  relation  to  talent.  On  the  other  hand — unitf' 
of  effect,  a  quality  not  easily  appreciated  or  indeed  comprehended 
by  an  ordinary  mind,  and  a  degideratum  difficult  of  attainment, 
even  by  those  who  can  conceive  it — is  indispensable  in  the  "  briel 
article,"  and  not  so  in  the  common  novel.  The  latter,  if  admired 
at  all,  is  admired  for  its  detached  passages,  without  reference  to 
the  work  as  n  whole — or  without  referencfi  to  any  generaJ  design 
— whieh,  if  it  even  esist  in  some  mea'^ure,  will  be  found  to  haw 
occupied  but  Ultlo  of  tli«  writer's  sitenlion,  and  cannot,  from  \b» 
iengtll  of  the  hmthLivc,  Wi&.iiiiSuu.''.<iWiv.«'«,\i^'i«ai»aAsa, 
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OCXIV. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Tenoyson  is  not  the  greatest  of  poeti. 
The  uncertainty  atl«nding  the  public  conoeplioa  of  the  term 
"  |ioet."  alone  prevents  me  from  (temonslrutiag  tlial  beu.  Other 
UinU  produce  eflt^ts  which  are,  now  nnd  then,  oth-^rwise  produced 
than  by  wb»t  we  call  poems ;  but  Tennyson  an  effect  which  only 
11  poem  does.  His  alone  are  tdiosyiieraUc  poeras.  By  the  eojoy- 
meut  or  non-enjoyment  of  the  ''  Morte  D'Arthur,"  or  of  the 
"  ^lone,"  1  would  test  any  one's  ideal  sense.  There  are  passages 
in  his  works  which  rivet  a  conviction  1  had  long  entertained,  that 
the  indefinite  is  Hn  element  in  the  true  '^ivru.  Why  do  some 
per^ns  fatigue  themselves  in  atlempU  to  unravel  such  fautasy' 
pieces  as  the  "  Lndy  of  Shalott  V  At  well  unweave  the  "  vtnlum 
UxlUem^  If  the  author  did  not  deliberately  propose  to  himself 
a  suggestive  iudi:finiliveuess  of  meauing,  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing about  a  deGnitiveness  of  vague  and  therefore  of  spiritual  effect 
— this,  at  least,  arose  from  the  silent  analytical  promptings  of  that 
poetic  genius  which,  in  ita  supreme  development,  embodies  ail 
orders  of  intellectual  capacity.  I  kitovi  that  indefinitiveness  ia  aa 
element  of  the  true  music — I  mean  of  the  true  musical  expression. 
Give  to  it  any  undue  decision — imbue  it  with  any  very  determin- 
ate tone — and  you  deprive  it,  at  once,  of  its  ethereal,  its  ideal,  its 
intrinsic  and  essential  character.  You  dispel  its  luxury  of  dream. 
You  diBsoive  the  atmosphere  of  Uie  mystic  upon  which  it  floats. 
You  exhaust  it  of  its  breath  of  f^ry.  Ft  now  becomes  a  tangi- 
ble and  easily  appreciable  idea — a  thing  of  the  earth,  eaithy.  It 
has  not,  indeed,  lost  its  [H)iver  to  please,  but  all  which  I  consider 
the  diiitinctivoncsB  of  that  |)owi'r.  And  to  the  uncultivated  talent, 
or  to  the  uniina^Dative  apprehension,  thb  deprivation  of  its  most 
delicate  nure  will  be,  not  unfrequently,  a  recommendation.  A 
dotcrminat^ncss  of  expression  is  sought — and  oft«n  by  composers 
who  should  know  better — is  sought  as  a  beauty  rather  than  re- 
jected as  a  blemish.  Thus  we  have,  even  from  high  authorities, 
attempts  at  absoiutu  imitation  in  music.  Who  can  forget  the  silli- 
ness of  the  "  Battle  of  Prj^e  t"  What  man  of  taste  but  must 
laugh  at  the  interminable  drums,  trumpets,  blunderbusses,  and 
thunder  I  "  Voeal  music,"  says  L'Abbato  OrB,v\aa.,  w\u>  '«^f«^ 
h»ve  aaid  the  same  thing  of  inslntmculsA,  "  om^\.  \iQ\TON»l*Ti 
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natuml  langj^e  of  the  human  feelings  and  passions,  rather  than 
tha  warbtinjs  of  Canary  birds,  which  our  singers,  now-a-daj-s, 
affect  BO  vastly  to  mimic  vrich  their  quaverings  and  boasted  ca- 
dencen."  This  is  truo  only  bo  far  as  the  "rather"  is  coooenied. 
If  any  music  must  imitate  anything,  it  were  assuredly  better  i 
limit  the  imitation  as  Gravina  suggeaU.  Tennyson's  sfaort«r  piec^ 
abound  in  minute  rhythmical  lapses  gufficitint  to  assare  me  that 
—in  common  with  all  poets  living  or  dead — he  haa  neglected 
to  make  precise  investigation  of  the  principles  of  metre  ;  but,  oa 
the  other  hand,  so  perfect  is  his  rhythmical  inatinct  in  general, 
that,  like  the  present  Viscount  Canterbury,  he  seems  to  mt  with 
hvear. 

ccxv. 

There  are  some  facte  in  the  physical  world  which  have  a  really 
wonderful  analogy  with  others  iu  the  world  of  thought,  a 
thus  to  give  some  color  of  truth  to  the  (false)  rhetorical  dogma, 
that  metaphor  or  simile  may  be  mtuie  to  strengthen  an  argumnot, 
as  well  SH  to  emboliish  a  description.  The  principle  of  the  t 
intrtite,  for  example,  with  the  amount  of  taomtntutn  proportionals 
with  it  and  consequent  upon  it,  seems  to  be  identical  in  phy» 
and  metaphysics.  It  is  not  more  true,  in  the  former,  thxl  a  large 
body  is  with  more  difficulty  set  in  motion  than  a  smaller  o 
that  its  subsequent  impetus  is  commensurate  with  this  difficulty, 
than  it  is,  in  the  latter,  that  intellects  of  the  vaster  capat^ity,  while 
more  forcible,  more  constant,  and  more  extensive  in  their  i 
merits  than  those  of  inferior  grade,  are  yet  the  less  readily  moved, 
and  are  more  embarrw«ed  and  more  full  of  hesitation  id  the  fir«t 
few  steps  of  their  progress. 

CCSVl 

Thomas  Moore — the  moat  sltilful  literary  artist  of  hta  day — ■ 
perhaps  of  any  day — a  man  who  stands  in  the  singular  and  reallf 
wonderful  predicament  of  being  undervalued  on  account  of  the 
profusion  with  which  he  has  scattered  about  him  his  good  things. 
The  brilliancy  on  any  one  page  of  Lalla  Rookh  would  have  euflicwl 
U)  estfiblish  that  very  reputation  which  liiis  been  in  a  grMit  me*- 
sure  self-dimnsd  by  the  galaxied  lustre  of  the  entire  book. 
seems  that  the  borriA  \ft«6  (A  ^c&twai  ecmiOTK^  cannot  be  evaded 
even  I>y  the  Inspired,  Oioi  'liiiA  a  -^trtcia.  NKre&cwlvK 
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style,  and  a  never-tiring  fkncj,  may,  liki)  the  nuUr  we  driok  and 
die  without,  yet  despise,  be  so  pleulifullj  set  forth  as  to  be  abso- 
lately  of  no  value  at  atL 

COXVIL 

This  is  a  qoeet  httle  boot,*  which  its  author  regards  m  "  not 
only  necessary,  but  urgently  called  fur,"  because  not  only  "  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant  of  English  Grammar,  but  bccauM 
those  who  profess  great  knowledge  of  it,  and  even  those  who  mnke 
the  teaching  of  it  their  business,  will  be  found,  upon  examiuatioo, 
to  be  very  far  from  understanding  ila  principles." 

Whether  Mr.  P.  proceeds  upon  tlie  siife  old  plan  of  Probo 
tntliora,  detfriora  Myuor — whether  he  is  one  of  "  the  mass,''  and 
means  to  include  himself  among  the  ignoramuses — or  whether 
he  is  only  a  desperate  <]uiz — we  shall  not  take  it  upon  oureelvee 
to  say ;  but  the  fact  is  clear  that,  in  a  Preface  of  le«a  than  two 
small  duodecimo  p^es  (the  leading  object  of  which  seems  to  be 
an  eulogy  upon  one  William  Cobbett,)  he  has  given  us  some  half 
doisen  distinct  instances  of  bad  grammar. 

"For  these  purposes,"  says  he — that  is  to  say — the  purposes  of 
instructing  mankind  and  enlightening  "every  American  youth'' 
without  exception — "  for  these  purposes,  I  have  written  my  lessonit 
in  a  series  of  letters,  A  mode  tliat  affords  more  opportunity  iot 
plainness,  fiuniliarity,  instruction,  and  ent«rtstnmeat,  than  any  other. 
A  mode  tbut  was  adopted  by  Chesterfield,  in  his  celebrated  instruc- 
tions on  politeness.  A  mode  that  wus  adojited  by  Smollett,  in 
many  of  his  novels,  which,  even  at  this  day,  hold  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  world  of  fiction.  A  mode  that  was  adopted  by  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  not  only  in  bis  admirable  treatise  on  English  Uram- 
mar,  but  in  nearly  every  work  that  ha  wrote."  "  To  Mr.  Cobbett," 
adds  tbe  instructer  of  every  American  youth — "  to  Mr.  Cobbett  [ 
acknowledge  myself  indebted  for  the  greaU'r  part  of  the  grammat- 
ical knowledge  which  I  possess."  Of  tbe  liict  stated  there  can  be 
no  question.  Nobody  but  Cobbett  could  have  been  the  grammat- 
ical Mentor  of  Mr.  Pue,  whose  book  (which  is  all  Cobbett)  apenka 
plainly  upon  the  point — nothing  but  the  ghost  of  William  Cobbett, 

*  A  Orammarnr  the  English  language,  in  a  «erim>f  Lctlen,  addreoed  to 
Btury  Auericu  Yoath.  By  HcQU  A.  PoK.  PtuUda!.'^at&\  V>£tiaA<it&  >i) 
theAoIbor 


loohing  over  the  ehotilder  of  Hugh  A.  Pue,  could  have  itupinJ 
the  Ifitter  gentleman  with  Llie  bright  idea  of  striRgiuv  togethtf 
(bar  const^utive  sentences,  in  each  of  whieli  the  leading  Domin:\liw 
noun  is  destitute  of  n  verb. 

Mr.  Fue  mAy  attempt  to  jnetily  his  phraseology  here,  by  sayinK 
that  the  several  sentences,  quoted  above,  cotnmencing  wit~ 
words,  "  A  mode,"  are  merely  continuations  of  the  oue  begt; 
"  For  these  purposes ;"  but  this  is  no  justification  at  «U,     B; 
use  of  the  period,  he  has  rendered  eitch  sentence  diatioct,  and  eacfc 
must  be  examined  as  such,  in  respect  to  its  gratnioar. 
only  taking  the  liberty  of  condei;;uing  Mr.  P.  by  the  words  of  hil 
own  mouth.     Turning  to  pHge  72,  where  he  treats  of  puuctumtioi^ 
wo  read  as  follows :—"  The  full  point  it  used  at  the  end  of  every 
complete  sentence  ;  and  a  complete  Bentance  is  a  collection  of  wordA 
making  a  complete  sense,  without  being  dependent  upon  anothet' 
collection  of  words  to  convey  the  full  meaning  intended."     Now, 
what  kind  of  a  meaning  cnn  we  give  to  such  a  sentence  as  "  A  moila 
that  was  adopted  by  Chesterfield  in  his  celebrated  instructions  o* 
politeness,"  if  we  are  to  have  "  no  dependence  upon  "  the  senteu9««i 
that   precede  itt     But;  even  in  the  supposition  that  these  fin 
sentences  had  been  ran  into  one,  as  they  should  have  been,  Uicf 
would  still  be  ungrammntieal.    For  example — ''  For  these  {lorposet 
1  have  written  my  lessons  in  a  series  of  letters — a  mode  that  aftirdi- 
more  opportunity  for  plsinness,  familiarity,  instruction,  and  enb 
tninment  than  any  other—n  mode,  etc."     Tills  would  have  be 
the  proper  method  of  punctuation.     "  A  mode"  is  plnced  in  a 
])osition  with  "  a  series  of  letters."     But  it  is  evident  that  it 
not  the  "series of  letters"  which  is  the  "  mode.''     It  is  the  wrifn 
the  lessons  in  a  series  which  is  so.     Yet,  in  order  that  the  nous 
"mode"  can  be  properly  placed  in  iipposition  with  what  pivcedea 
it,  this  latter  must  be  cither  a  noun,  or  a  sentence,  which,  takw 
collectively,  can  serve  as  one.     Thus,  in  any  shape,  all  that  wfl 
liave  quoted  is  bad  grammar. 

We  say  " bad  grammar"  and  say  it  through  sheer  obstinscj, 
because  Mr.  Pue  says  we  should  not  "  Why,  what  is  graroouir  f* 
Hsks  he  indignantly.  "Nearly  all  grnmmarinns  tell  us  that  grammtf 
is  tlie  writini;  nnA  Ripet\VTOa  .rf  \!ott  ^m'^ya  Uwi^uasre  correctJj. 
Wiiat  then  is  bad  grammM^  "W^^i  ^»A. 
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writiDg  and  speaking  of  the  English  language  correctly ! ! "     We 
give  the  two  admiration  notes  and  all. 

In  the  first  place,  if  grammar  be  only  the  writing  and  speaking 
the  English  language  correctly,  then  the  French,  or  the  Dutch,  or 
the  Kickapoos  are  miserable,  ungrammatical  races  of  people,  and 
have  no  hopes  of  being  anything  else,  unless  Mr.  Pue  proceeds  to 
their  assistance : — but  let  us  say  nothing  of  this  for  the  present. 
What  we  wish  to  assert  is,  that  the  usual  definition  of  grammar, 
as  **  the  writing  and  speaking  correctly^'*  is  an  error  which  should 
have  been  long  ago  exploded.  Grammar  is  the  analysis  of  language, 
and  this  analysis  will  be  good  or  had^  just  as  the  capacity  employed 
upon  it  be  weak  or  strong — just  as  the  grammarian  be  a  Home 
Tooke  or  a  Hugh  A.  Pue.  But  perhaps,  afler  all,  we  are  treating 
this  gentleman  discourteously.  His  book  may  be  merely  intended 
as  a  good  joke.  By  the  by,  he  says  in  hb  preface,  that  **  while 
he  informs  the  student,  he  shall  take  particular  care  to  entertain 
him.*'  Now,  the  truth  is,  we  have  been  exceedingly  entertained. 
In  such  passages  as  the  following,  however,  which  we  find  upon 
the  second  page  of  the  Introduction,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
determine  whether  it  is  the  utile  or  the  dulce  which  prevails.  We 
give  the  italics  of  Mr.  Pue;  without  which,  indeed,  the  singular 
force  and  beauty  of  the  paragraph  cannot  be  duly  appreciated. 

"  The  proper  study  of  English  grammar,  so  far  from  being  e/ry, 
is  one  of  the  most  rational  enjoyments  known  to  us ;  one  that  is  - 
highly  calculated  to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  student ; 
it  requiring  continual  mental  eflibrt ;  unceasing  exercise  of  mind. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  spreading  of  a  thought-prodiLcing  plaster  of  parts 
upon  the  extensive  grounds  of  intellect !  It  is  the  parent  of  idea, 
and  great  causation  of  reflection ;  the  mighty  instigator  of  insur- 
rection in  the  interior  ;  and,  above  all,  the  unflinching  champion 
of  internal  improvement!'^^  We  know  nothing  about  plaster  of 
Paris ;  but  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  ipecac  and  grammar 
— at  least  between  ipecac  and  the  grammar  of  Mr.  Pue — never, 
certainly,  struck  us  in  so  clear  a  point  of  view,  as  it  does  now. 

But,  after  all,  whether  Mr.  P.'s  queer  little  ^v»ok  shall  or  shall 
not  mpot  the  views  of  "  Every  American  Youth  "  will  depend  pretty 
much  upon  another  question  of  high  momcivl — yiVi^XJci^x  ^^Si^^st:^ 
Aruen'ain  Yoaib  "  bo  or' bo  not  va  giosX  a  umcovo^oo^^a'^x-^^^^' 
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ocxvin. 

That  Lord  Brougham  wcu  an  eitraordiiutry  man  no  one  ia  hk 
seDBes  will  deny.  An  intellect  of  udufouI  csparat^,  goaded  iolo 
diseased  action  by  pasiioag  nearly  ferocious,  enabled  liim  to  v 
Qisli  the  world,  and  especially  the  "  horo-worshippere,"  u 
author  of  Sartor- lieaartuB  has  it,  by  the  combined  extent  t 
Tsriety  of  his  mental  triumpfaB.  ALtempiug  mauy  tbiaga,  it  n 
at  least  be  aaid  that  he  egregioualy  failed  in  none.  But  that 
pre-eminently  excelled  in  any  cannot  be  iiffirraed  with  truth,  t 
might  well  be  denied  A  priori.  We  hare  no  failh  in  edmita 
OricLtons,  and  this  merely  because  we  have  implicit  faith  in  Sm 
ture  and  her  laws.  "  He  that  is  bom  to  be  a  mau,"  says  Wielu^ 
in  his  Feregrinus  Prot«a3,  "  neither  should  nor  can  be  anythiW 
nobler,  greaKr,  nor  better  than  a  man."  The  Brougham*  of 
human  intellect  are  never  its  Newlons  or  ita' Bajles.  Yet  tlM 
contemporaneous  reputation  to  be  acijuired  by  the  former  is  o^r 
turally  greater  than  any  which  the  latter  may  altAin.  The  vert»> 
tility  of  oue  whom  we  see  and  hear  is  a  more  dazzling  and 
readily  appreciable  merit  than  his  profundity;  which  latter  is  bat 
estimated  in  the  silence  of  the  closet,  and  after  the  q^uiet  lapw 
yeore.  What  impression  Lord  Brougham  has  stamped  upon  iM 
age,  cannot  be  accurately  determined  until  Time  has  fixed 
rendered  definite  the  lines  of  the  medal ;  and  fifty  years  benee 
will  be  difficult,  perhaps  to  make  out  the  deepest  indentation 
the  txergat.  Like  Coleridge  he  should  be  regarded  aa  ooa  « 
might  hare  done  much,  had  fae  been  satisfied  with  attempUngI 
little. 

CCXIX. 

The  Art  of  Mr.  Dickens,  although  elaborate  and  great,  ae« 
only  a  happy  modificatjon  of  Nature.  In  this  respect  he  dtffisrt 
remarkably  from  the  author  of  "  Night  and  Morning."  Tba  1 
ter,  by  excessive  care  and  by  patient  reflection,  aided  by  mi 
rhetorical  knowledge,  and  general  information,  has  am'red  at  tbft 
capability  of  producing  books  which  might  be  mistaken  by  nine^ 
nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred,  for  the  genuiue  inspiratii 
genius.  The  former,  by  the  promptings  of  tbe  truest  genius  itMl(' 
has  been  brought  to  compose,  and  evidently  without  effort,  w< 
which  have  tfietf^d  ii  W%-*om'^V  uj^s-im^BSMsn.— wNicii.  \u.\ 
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NEdered  him  the  idol  of  the  people,  while  defyiog  and  enchanting 
the  critics.  Mr.  Bulw<^r,  thruugh  art,  has  almost  crested  a  geoios. 
Mr.  Dickens,  through  genius.  Jiiia  pefected  ft  standard  from  which 
art  itself  will  derive  its  essence  in  rules. 

ocxx. 

While  Defoe  would  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  immortality  had 
he  never  written  Robinsoa  Crusoe,  yet  hia  many  other  very  excel* 
lent  writings  have  nearly  faded  from  our  attention,  in  the  Buperior 
lustre  of  the  Adventures  of  the  Mariner  of  York.  What  bett«i 
possible  species  of  reputation  could  the  author  have  desired  foi 
that  book  than  the  species  which  it  hns  so  long  enjoyedt  It  hat 
hecome  a  household  thing  in  nearly  every  family  in  Christendom. 
Yet  never  was  admiration  of  any  work— universal  admiration — 
more  indiscriminately  or  more  inappropriately  bestowed.  Not 
one  person  in  ten — nay,  not  one  person  in  five  hundred,  has,  dur< 
ing  the  perusal  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  most  remote  conception 
that  any  particle  of  genius,  or  evon  of  common  talent,  has  been 
employed  in  its  creation  I  Men  do  not  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of 
a  literary  performance.  Dt-fue  has  none  of  ihoir  thoughts — Ro- 
binson all.  The  powers  which  have  wrought  the  wonder  have  been 
thrown  inU)  obscurity  by  the  very  stupendousness  of  the  wonder 
they  have  wrought !  We  read,  and  become  perfect  abstractions  in 
the  intensity  of  our  interest — we  close  the  book,  and  are  quite 
satisfied  that  we  could  have  written  as  well  ourselves.  All  this  is 
effected  by  the  potent  magic  of  verisimilitude.  Indeed  the  author 
of  Cnisoe  must  have  possessed,  above  all  other  facalties,  what  has 
been  termed  the  faculty  of  u/roti/fea (ton— that  dominion  exer^sed 
by  volition  over  imagination  whicli  enables  the  mind  to  lose  its 
own,  in  a  fictitious,  individuality.  This  includes,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  the  power  of  abstraction ;  and  with  these  keys  we  may 
partially  unlock  the  mystery  of  that  spell  which  bus  so  long  invest- 
ed the  volume  before  ug.  But  a  complete  analysis  of  our  interest 
in  it  cannot  be  thus  afforded.  Defoe  is  largely  indebted  to  his 
Bnbject.  The  idea  of  man  in  a  state  of  perfect  isolation,  although 
often  entertained,  was  never  before  so  comprehensively  carried  out. 
Indeed  the  frequency  of  ite  occurrence  to  the  thoughts  of  mankind 
ugned  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  their  sym^alUVess  ■w'tiift  *&* 
bet  otao  attempt  haring  been  nude  lo  gvx«  »,&  «QA)c>&«&^<KQL^a 
Vol.  ni.— 25. 
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the  conccptioi),  went  to  prove  tlie  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
Bui  the  true  narrative  of  Selkirk  in  1711,  with  the  powerful  im 
presaioD  it  then  made  upon  the  public  miod,  sufficed  ta  iDspirft 
Defoe  with  both  the  necessary  courngn  for  his  work,  and  «iilii« 
confidi-nce  in  its  success.     Bow  -wonJt'rrul  has  been  the  result! 

ccxsx 

The  iocrease,  within  a  few  years,  of  the  luagaziae  literature,  ii 
by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  what  some  critics  would 
suppose  it  to  indicate — »  downward  tendency  io  American  taaU 
or  in  American  tetters.  It  is  but  a  sign  of  the  times — an  indica- 
tion of  an  era  in  which  men  are  forced  upon  the  curt,  the  con- 
densed, the  nell-d infested — ^in  place  of  the  voluminous — in  a.  wor^ 
upon  journalism  in  lieu  of  dissertation.  We  need  now  the  light 
artillery  rather  than  the  Peace-makers  of  the  intellect.  I  will  not 
be  sure  that  men  at  present  think  more  profoundly  than  lialf  a 
century  ago,  but  beyond  question  they  think  with  more  npidiiy, 
with  more  skill,  with  more  tact,  with  more  of  method  and  1«m  of 
excrescence  in  the  thought.  Besides  all  this,  they  have  a  vast  i^ 
crease  in  the  thinking  material ;  they  have  more  facte,  more  16, 
think  about.  For  this  reason,  they  are  disposed  to  put  the  great- 
est amouut  of  thought  in  the  smallest  compass  and  disperse  it 
with  the  nimost  attainable  rapidity.  Hence  the  jouraalism  of  Um 
age  ;  hence,  in  especial,  magazines.  Too  many  we  cannot  har^,. 
as  a  general  proposition  ;  but  we  demand  that  they  have  sufficient 
merit  to  render  them  noticeable  in  the  beginning,  and  that  th«y 
continue  in  existence  sufficiently  long  to  permit  us  a  fair  astima- 
tion  of  their  value. 

OCXXIL 

One  half  the  pleasure  experienced  at  a  theatre  Mrises  from 
the  spectator's  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  audience,  and,  esp*- 
dally,  from  his  belief  in  their  sympathy  with  him.  The  eccen lite 
gentleman  who  not  long  ago,  nt  the  Park,  found  himself  the  so&' 
tary  occupant  of  box,  pit,  and  gallery,  would  have  derived  but' 
little  enjoyment  from  his  visit,  had  he  been  suffered  to  reman 
It  was  ao  act  of  mercy  lo  turn  him  out.  Tlie  present  ab«urd  lagft, 
for  lecturing  is  founded  in  the  feeling  in  quesUon.  Essays  whicb' 
we  would  not  be  birei  Vo  TeaA^ — wi  \.'t\\ftw.'.Wr  subject — so  feebb 
is  their  execution — aomutV  6Ml\«Ss\\:\n^B\.^RV'\(sv'''aSM<TO»SKra.> 


MAKQ  ITALIA.  Mi 

similar  themes  oat  of  any  encjclopadiit  in  Christendom — we  us 
brought  to  tolerate,  and  alas,  even  to  applaud  in  tb«ir  tenth  and 
twentiuth  repetition,  through  the  sole  force  of  our  ijinpalhy  with 
the  throng.  In  the  same  way  ne  listen  U>  a  story  with  greater 
zest  when  there  are  othera  present  at  its  niirraliun  beside  our- 
selves. Aware  of  this,  authors  without  due  reflectioa  have  re- 
peatedly attempted,  by  supposing  »  circle  of  Itst^nera,  to  imbue 
their  narratives  with  tlie  interest  of  sympathy.  At  a  cunory 
glance  the  idea  seems  plausible  enough.  But,  in  the  one  case, 
there  la  an  actual,  peraonal,  and  palpable  Eympalhy,  conveyed  in 
looks,  gestures  and  brief  comments — a  synijialby  of  real  indivi- 
duals, all  with  the  matters  discussed  to  be  sure,  hut  then  espe- 
cially, eocA  with  earh.  In  the  other  instance,  we,  alone  in  our 
closet,  are  required  to  sympathiw  ailA  tltu  syinpatliy  of  fictitiolu 
listeners,  who,  so  far  from  being  present  in  body,  are  often  stu- 
diouHly  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  fur  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pages  at  a  time.  This  is  sympathy  double- diluted — the 
shadow  of  a  shade.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  say  that  the  design  in- 
variably fails  of  its  effect. 

coxxm. 

The  qoalities  of  Eeber  are  well  understood.  His  poetry  is  of 
a  high  order.  He  is  imaginative,  glowing,  and  vigorous,  with  a 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  means  unsurpnased  by  that  of  any 
writer  of  his  time,  but  without  any  high  degree  of  originality. 
Can  there  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  "  classical  "  life  at  war 
with  novelty  joer  M.^  At  all  events,  few  fine  scholars,  such  aa 
Heber  truly  was,  are  original. 

ooxxrv. 

Original  characters,  so  called,  eun  only  be  critically  prused  as 
such,  either  when  presenting  qualities  known  in  real  life,  but  never 
before  depicted,  {a  combination  nearly  impossible)  or  when  pre 
senting  qualities  (moral,  or  physical,  or  \ioth)  which,  although 
unknown,  or  even  known  to  be  hypotheUctl,  are  so  skilfully  adap- 
ted to  the  circumstances  which  surround  them,  that  our  sense  of  fit- 
ness U  not  offended,  and  we  find  ourselves  seeking  a  reason  why 
those  things  might  not  have  been,  which  we  are  still  satisfied  are 
nof.  The  latter  species  of  originality  appertains  to  the  IqCUai  w 
of  the  Mtai. 


I 


CCXIV. 

George  Dalconibc,  ve  are  induced  to  regard,  upon  tlie  «tiol% 
BS  the  htst  American  novel.  Theru  have  been  few  books  of  il 
peculiar  kind,  we  tbink,  written  in  any  countrj,  much  its  sapriioit 
Its  interest  is  intense  from  beginning  lo  end.  Talent  of  a  lota 
order  is  evinced  in  every  page  of  it  Its  most  dbtinguisluif 
features  are  invention,  vigor,  almost  audacity,  of  thought — great 
variety  of  what  the  German  critics  term  intri^c,  and  exceediar 
ingenuity  and  finish  iu  tbe  adaptatjon  of  its  component  pattfc 
Nodiing  is  wanting  lo  ii  complete  nhole,  and  notbio;^  is  ont  a 
place,  or  out  of  time.  Without  being  ohargeabla  in  the  least  degiiA 
with  imitfltioa,  the  novel  bears  a  strong  family  tesemblanee  to  tl 
Caleb  Williams  o{  Godwin.  Thinking  thus  highly  of  Georfi 
Balcombe,  we  still  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  rauldng  it  wiA 
the  more  brilliant  fictions  of  some  of  the  living  novelists  of  Great 
Britain.  In  regard  to  the  aulhoiship  of  the  book,  some  litdti 
conversation  has  occurred,  and  the  matter  is  still  considered  a  secnL 
But  why  sot — or  rather,  how  so?  The  mind  of  the  chief  persos- 
age  of  the  story,  is  the  transcript  of  a  mind  familiar  to  U! 
unintentional  transcript,  let  m  grant — but  still  oni)  not  to  be 
taken.  George  Balcombe  thinks,  speaks,  and  acts,  as  no  persoL 
we  are  convinced,  but  Judge  BeToiIy  Tucker,  ever  precisely  tbongbt 
■poke,  or  acted  before. 


FiFTT  sirooEsnoHa 


FIFTY   SUGGESTIONS. 

L 
It  is  observable  tbat,  wbile  amoag  all  nations  the  omni-color^ 
white,  has  been  received  as  an  emblem  of  the  Pare,  the  no-oolor» 
black,  has  by  no  means  been  generally  admitted  as  lujfidentlf 
typical  of  impurity.  There  are  blue  devils  as  well  as  black ;  and 
when  we  think  very  ill  of  a  woman,  and  wish  to  htadben  her  char- 
acter, we  merely  call  her  **  a  ft/tf^-stocking,"  and  advise  her  to  read, 
in  Rabelais*  "  Qargantua^  the  chapter  ^^d$ee  ^  e$t  ngniJUpar 
Us  cauleurs  hlanc  et  bleu,^  There  is  fiir  more  difference  between 
these  *'  couleurSy^'  in  fact,  than  that  which  exists  between  simpb 
black  and  white.  Your  "  blue,**  when  we  come  to  talk  of  stodc- 
ings,  is  black  in  isaimo-^^  nigrum  ni^rUnu  nigra  " — like  the  ooai* 
ter  from  which  Raymond  Lolly  first  manufiMtared  his  aloohoL 

H 

Mr. ,  I  perceive,  has  been  appointed  Librarian  to  the  new 

Athenaeum.    To  him,  the  appointment  is  advantageoiis  m 


many  respects.    Especially : — ^  Mem  eouiin^  votd  um  beiU 
sian  pour  apprende  ck  lire  /** 

As  fsur  as  I  can  understand  the  ^  loving  oar  enemiea,"  it  impfiei 
the  hating  oar  friends. 

IV. 

In  commencing  oar  dinners  with  gra^y  ioii[S  no  doubt  we  haiv 
taken  a  hint  from  Horace — 


— ;-*-  Da,  he  aji,  m  grsM  wca 
QiMipffiiiMi  iratun  witreok  ^^bMBfwIfc 


Of  mucli  of  our  oottage  archit«ctare  we  maj  safely  My,  I  thill 

(Bdmitting  the  good  iDtention,]  that  it  would  have  been  Gothic  i 
it  hnd  not  fBlt  it  its  duty  to  be  Dutch. 
VL 

James's  multitudinous  novels  seem  lo  bo  written  upon  th«  plaM 
of  "  the  songs  of  the  Bnrd  of  Schirnz,"  in  which,  we  are  nssn 
by  Fadladeen,  "  the  same  beautiful  thought  occurs  again  and  ag 
in  every  possible  variety  of  phrase.'' 
VIL 

Some  of  our  foreign  lions  reaemhle  the  human  brain   in  t 
very  striking  particular.     Th-^y  are  without  any  sense  tbeiiwelr(% 
and  yet  are  the  centres  of  S  naatjon, 
VIIL 

Mirabeau,  1  fancy,  acquired  his  wonderful  tact  at  foreseeing  ani 

meeting  contingeneies,  during  his  residence  in  the  Elronghold  of  If. 

IS. 

Cottlo'a  "  E*  mini  see  nces  of  Coleridge  "  is  just  such  a  book  u  ■ 
damns  its  perpetrator  forever  in  the  opinion  of  every  gcntletna 
who  reads  it.  More  and  more  every  dsy  do  we  modems  povo»- 
effffiarti  about  our  Christianity ;  jet,  ro  far  as  the  spirit  of  Cbti*> 
lianity  is  concerned,  we  are  immeasurably  behind  the  ancient^ 
Mottoes  and  proverbs  are  the  indices  of  national  character; 
the  Anglo-Saxons  are  disgraced  in  having  no  proverhial  eqaivalenl 
to  the  "  jDe  morluin  mI  nisi  bonum."  Moreover — where,  in  afl 
statutary  Christendom,  shall  we  find  a  laa  so  Christian  i 
"De/anetiinjtiridwapciantur"  of  the  Twelve  Tables!  Th« 
simple  ntffativ*  injunction  of  the  Latin  law  and  proverb — the  ii^ 
junction  not  to  do  ill  to  the  dead — seems,  at  a.  first  glance,  scarcely 
suscpptiKIe  of  improvement  in  the  d-'licate  respect  of  ita  terma. 
1  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  sentiment,  if  not  lbs 
idea  intended,  is  more  forcibly  conveyed  in  an  apothegm  by  oiM 
of  the  (lid  Engliih  moralif^ts,  James  Puckle.  By  an  ing«nioii 
figure  of  speech  he  contrives  to  imbue  the  negation  of  the  Romai 
command  with  aspirit  of  active  and  positive  beneficence.  "  Whea 
speaking  of  the  dejid,"  ho  says,  in  hia  "Gr.iy  Cap  for  a  Ore«B 
Head,"  "  *0  fold  wp  yovr  discouTie  Ouil  IWW  wImm  may  bt  0«(- 
wardly  sAoun,  uUU  their  wets  m-«  iBTa.-[ip«d,  u-p  wi  nVRM»7 


I  hare  no  doubt  that  tbe  Fourierites  honestly  (ancy  ' 
poet  fit  for  notliiiig"  to  be  the  true  translation  of  "potta 

"*""      '  XI. 

There  surely  cannot  be  "  more  (hings  id  Heaven  and  Earlli  than 

Hre  dreamt  of "  (oh,  Andrew  Jackson  Da?is!)  "inyourpbiiusophy.* 

XIL 

"  It  is  only  as  the  Bird  of  Paradiae  quits  u^  in  taking  wiog," 
obaervefl,  or  should  observp,  soma  poet,  "  that  we  obtain  a  ftill 
»iew  of  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  ;"  and  it  is  only  as  the  poli- 
tioinn  m  about  being  "  turned  out ''  that — like  tbe  snake  of  the 
Irish  Chronicle  when  touched  by  St.  Patrick — he  "  awakens  to  a 
sense  of  his  lilualion." 

xni. 

Newspaper  editors  seem  to  have  coostitutions  closely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Deities  in  "  Wslhalla,"  who  cut  each  other  to  pieces 
every  day,  and  jet  get  up  perfectly  sound  and  fresh  every  morn- 
ing. 

xrv. 

As  far  as  T  can  comprehend  iba  modern  cnnt  iu  favor  of  "  una- 
dulterated Saxon,"  it  is  fast  leading  us  to  the  language  of  that 
region  where,  as  Addison  has  it,  "  they  sell  the  best  fish  and  speak 
the  plainest  English." 

Tbe  frightfully  long  money-poucliea— "like  the  Cucumber  called 
the  Gigantic" — which  have  come  in  vogue  amoDL,'  our  belles— 
arc  nol  of  Parisian  origin,  as  many  suppose,  but  are  strictly  in- 
digenous here.  The  fact  is,  such  a  fiiahion  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  Paris,  where  it  is  money  only  that  women  keep  in  a 
purse.  Tlie  purse  of  an  American  Indy,  however,  must  be  lai^ 
enough  to  carry  both  her  money  and  the  soul  of  its  owner. 
XVL 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  gentlemen  "  standing  for  Congress  " — 
provided  they  stand  on  one  side — nor  to  their  "  running  for  Con- 
gre«i  " — if  they  are  in  a  very  great  hurry  to  get  there — but  it 
would  be  a  b^Bsing  if  some  of  them  could  be  pftrsuaded  loin  «*» 
tiag  HtiU,  for  Congress,  after  ibey  fttrlve. 


XVIL 

If  Envy,  as  Cyprian  baa  it,  be  "  the  moth  of  the  •oal,"  wheth«f 
■hall  we  regard  Content  aa  iU  Scotch  snufT  or  ita  camphor  t 
XVIIL 

M ,  having  been  "used  up"  in  the  " Review,"  goea 

aboQt  town  lauding  bis  critic— ^as  an  epicure  lauds  the  beat  Loo- 
don  muBtard — with  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 
XIX. 

"  Con  tal  que  lai  eoilumbret  dt  un  autor  Man  purai  y  etutat," 
laya  the  Catholic  Don  Tonias  de  lae  Torres,  in  the  pre&ce  ta  hk 
"AmatOfy  Poems,"  "imporlo  may  poco  qvi  no  aeati  igvalmtnU 
Kverat  nu  obras:"  meaning,  in  plain  English,  that,  provided  the 
personal  morals  of  an  author  are  pure,  it  matters  little  what  tbow 
of  his  books  are. 

For  so  unprincipled  an  idea,  Don  Tomas,  no  doubt,  is  atiL 
having  a  hard  time  of  it  in  Furgatory  ;  and,  by  way  of  most 
pointedly  manifesting  their  disgust  at  bis  philosophy  on  the  topic 
in  question,  many  modem  theologians  and  divines  are  now  buiily 
squaring  their  conduct  by  his  proposition  exactly  converted. 

XX. 

Children  are  never  too  tender  to  be  whipped ; — like  tougb  beef- 
steaks, the  more  you  beat  them  the  more  tender  they  beooiae. 
XXL 

Lucian,  in  describing  the  statue  "with  its  surface  of  Parian 

marble  and  ila  interior  filled  with  rags,"  must  have  been  looking 

with  a  prophetic  eye  at  some  of  our  great ''  moneyed  imtitutious." 

yyn. 

That  poeta  (using  the  word  comprehentivet;,  as  including  ar- 
tists in  general)  are  a  yentis  irritabUe,  is  well  understood ;  but 
the  vhy,  seems  not  to  be  commonly  seen.  An  artist  it  an  artut 
only  by  dint  of  liia  exquisite  sense  of  Beauty — a  sense  aflbrdiog 
him  ritpturoii^  enjoyment,  but  at  the  same  time  irapiyiog,  or  in- 
volving, an  equally  exquisite  sense  of  Deformity  of  disproportion. 
Thus  a  wrong— an  injustice — done  a  poet  who  is  really  a  poet, 
excites  him  to  a  dcgreQ  which,  to  ordinary  apprehension,  appeals 
disproportionate  wiLh  the  wrong,  Poela  see  injustice — nntr 
where  it  does  not  exist — but  ve>7  often  where  the  unpoetical  see 
DO  injust)(>e  nhatevft*.    TVv^j*  ftit  yjtwt*  \ 


FlfTY   SCGQESTTONa  Ml 

femtice  to  "temper"  in  the  vul<;ar  Hense,  but  merely  to  a  more 
than  usual  clear-ajghtedness  in  reapect  to  wrong: — this  clear- 
■ighledneas  being  noLbing  more  tbao  a  corollarj  from  the  vivid 
perception  of  riglit — of  justice — of  proportion — in  a  word,  of 
n  ia>D..  But  one  Mag  is  clear— that  the  man  who  is  not  "  irrita 
ble,"  (to  the  ordinary  apprehension,)  is  no  poet. 

XXIII. 
Let  a  man  succeed  ever  so  evidently — ever  so  demonstrably — in 
many  different  displays  of  genius,  the  envy  of  criticism  will  agree 
with  the  popular  voice  in  denying  bim  more  than  latent  in  any. 
Thiu  a  poet  who  bas  achieved  a  great  (by  which  I  menn  an  effec- 
tive) poem,  should  be  cautious  not  to  distinguish  himself  in  any 
other  walk  of  Letters.  In  especial — let  him  make  no  effort  in 
Sdence — unless  anonymously,  or  with  the  view  of  wailing  pa- 
tiently the  judgment  of  posterity.  Because  universal  or  even 
versatile  geniuses  have  rarely  or  never  been  known,  therefvn, 
thinks  the  world,  none  such  can  ever  be.  A  "therelbre"  of  thii 
kind  is,  with  the  world,  conclusive.  But  what  is  the  fact,  aa 
taught  us  by  analysis  of  mental  power !  Simply,  that  the  A»y4- 
ttt  genius — that  the  genius  which  all  men  instantaneously  ao> 
knowledge  as  such — which  acts  upon  individuals,  as  well  ss  upon 
the  mass,  by  a  species  of  magnetism  incomprehensible  but  irre- 
ustible  and  ruvtr  rrsUled — that  this  genius  which  demonstrates 
itaelf  in  the  simplest  gesture — or  even  by  the  absence  of  all — tbia 
genius  which  speaks  without  a  voice  and  flashes  from  the  un- 
opened eye — is  but  the  result  of  generally  large  mental  power  ex- 
isting in  a  state  of  abtobUe  proportion — so  that  no  one  faculty 
has  undue  predominance.  That  factitious  "genius" — that  "ge- 
nius" in  the  popular  Rense— which  is  but  the  manifestation  of 
the  abnormal  predominance  of  some  one  faculty  over  all  the 
others — and,  of  couTse,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  detriment,  of 
■11  the  otheis — is  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  rather,  of  organio 
malformation  of  mind  : — it  is  this  and  nothing  more.  Not  only 
will  such  "genius"  fail,  if  turned  aside  from  tlie  path  indicated 
by  its  predominant  faculty  ;  but,  even  when  pursuing  this  path — 
when  produdng  those  works  in  which,  certaiti^,\t  \%  b«»l  Mi«»- 
laled  to  succeed — will  give  unmiatAVeatAe  \ii4ica.'C\ciX«  c\  'j.'MoMmi^ 


in  respect  to  general  intellect.     Hence,  indeed,  arisea  the  jiol 
idea  that 

'  Qre&t  wit  to  madneu  neariy  is  allied* 


^B  I  any  "just  idea;"  for  by  "great  wit,"  in  this  case,  llie  poet  in- 
^1  tends  precisely  the  pseudo-genins  to  which  I  refer.  ^The  ttu* 
^m  genius,  on  the  other  hnnd,  is  neceKiarily,  if  not  universal  in  ill 
^H  manifestations,  at  least  cupable  of  universality;  and  if,  att«mptiaff 
H  alJ  things,  it  succeeds  in  one  rather  better  than  in  another,  thia  h 
^  merely  on  account  of  a  certain  biua  by  which  TaaU  lejids  it  witb 

more  earnestness  in  the  one  direction  than  in  the  other.     With 
equal  zeal,  it  would  succeed  equally  in  all. 

To  sum  up  our  results  in  respect  to  this  very  simple,  bnt  mndi 
vexala  qutstio : — 

What  the  world  calls  "genius"  is  the  stat«  of  mental  discMa 
arising  from  the  undue  predominance  of  some  one  of  the  faen^ 
tJea,  The  works  of  such  genius  are  never  sound  in  thems«l?M, 
and,  in  especial,  always  betray  the  general  mental  insanity. 

The  proportion  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  a  case  where  tha 
general  mental  power  is  not  inordinate,  gives  that  result  which 
we  distinguish  as  talent : — and  tha  talent  is  greater  or  less,  fiis^ 
ns  the  general  mental  power  is  greater  or  less ;  and,  eecondly,  aa 
the  proportion  of  the  facultiea  is  more  or  less  absolute. 

The  proportion  of  tha  faculties,  in  a  case  where  the  mental 
power  is  inordinately  great,  gives  that  result  which  it  the  true 
■genius  (but  which,  on  account  of  the  proportion  and  seeming 
simplicity  of  iU  works,  is  seldom  acknowledged  to  &e  so ;)  and 
the  genius  is  greater  or  less,  tiret.  as  the  general  uieoUd  power  i« 
more  or  less  inordinately  great ;  and,  secondly,  as  the  proportioa 
of  the  faculties  is  more  or  less  absolute. 

An  objection  will  be  made ; — that  the  greatest  excecs  of  men- 
tal power,  however  proportionate,  Joes  not  aeem  to  satisfy  oat 
idea  of  geuius,  uoless  we  have,  in  addition,  sensibility,  paision, 
energy.  The  reply  is,  that  the  "  absolute  proportion  "  spoken  tit, 
when  applied  to  inordinate  mental  power,  gives,  as  n  result,  the 
appreciation  of  Beauty  and  horror  of  Duformity  which  we  c«U 
eeiuibility,  togctlier  v(\t\t  tluvt  intense  vitality,  which  is  Implitd 
when  we  speak  ot  "  Emjigj"  or  "toafc\Qn7' 
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XXIV. 
"  And  Beaut;'  druws  ns  by  a  singie  bidt." — Capillary  attne- 
tioii,  of  courae. 

XXV. 

It  is  by  no  means  cleai  aa  regards  the  present  revolutionwy 
spirit  of  Europe,  that  it  is  a  spirit  which  "moveth  altogether  if 
it  move  at  all."  In  Great  Britain  it  may  be  kept  quiet  for  half  ■ 
century  yet.  by  placing  at  the  head  o(  affairs  bd  enperienced 
medical  man.  Ue  should  keep  his  forefinger  constantly  on  th« 
pulse  of  the  patient,  and  exhibit  pantm  in  gentle  doses,  with  as 
much  eireemet  as  the  stomach  can  be  made  to  retain. 


xxvr. 

The  taste  maoifeated  by  our  Tfansceo dental  poets,  tt  to  be 
treated  "  revere  n  tin  I  ly,"  beyond  doubt,  as  one  of  Mr.  Emerson^ 
fneads  suggests — for  the  &ct  is,  it  is  Tmte  on  her  death-bed — 
Taste  kicking  in  artkulo  morlit. 

xxvn. 

1  should  not  eay,  of  Taglioni,  exactly  that  she  dances,  but  that 
■he  laughs  with  her  arms  and  legs,  and  that  if  she  takes  ven- 
geance on  her  present  oppressors,  ahe  will  be  amply  justified  by 
tbe  lex  Talionu. 

XSVTTL 

The  world  is  infested,  just  now,  by  a  new  sect  of  philosophers, 
who  have  not  yet  suspected  themselves  of  forming  a  sect,  and 
who,  consequently,  have  adopted  no  name.  They  are  the  B»- 
lievtrt  in  everything  Old.  Their  High  Priest  in  the  East,  U 
Charlea  Fourier — in  the  West,  Horace  Greety ;  and  high  prii!Sta 
they  are  to  some  purpose.  The  only  common  bond  amon;;  tha 
Mct,  is  Credulity  : — let  us  call  it  Insanity  at  once,  and  be  done 
with  it.  Ask  any  one  of  them  wAy  he  believes  this  or  Ihnt,  and, 
if  he  be  conscientious,  (ignorant  people  uanally  are,]  he  will  make 
joii  very  much  snch  a  reply  as  Talleyrand  made  wlien  asked 
why  he  believed  in  the  Bible.  "  I  believe  in  it  first,"  said  he, 
"  because  I  am  Bishop  of  Autun  ;  and,  secondly,  6«tfau«# /ibtow 
nolkinp  ahoat  it  at  alt."  Wliat  these  philosophers  call  "  argu- 
ment,^ is  a  way  they  have  "  de  mn-  ee  qui  eil  el  d'trpliqittr  m 
fHi  n'til  paf."* 

•  NmivelU  HfiWae.  ^^5 
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XXIX. 

K ,  the  publisher,  trying  to  be  critical,  talks  Kbout  boob 

pretty  much  m  a  washerwoman  would  nbout  Niag'ara  falls  or  a 

poulterer  about  a  phcenix. 

'^  TtTX 

The  ingenuity  of  critical  malice  would  often  be  laughable  bat 
for  tbe  disgust  which,  even  in  the  most  perverted  spirits,  injustioe 
never  fails  to  exdle.  A  common  triek  is  that  of  decrying,  iinpU- 
«dly,  the  higher,  by  insisting  upon  the  lower,  merits  of  an  author. 
Macaulay,  for  example,  deeply  feeling  liow  muoU  critical  acumen 
is  enforced  by  cautious  attention  to  the  mere  "  rhetoric  *"  which  is  its 
vehicle,  lins  at  length  become  the  best  of  modern  rhetorieiana. 
His  brother  review  era— anonymous,  of  course,  and  likely  U)  renuuD 
so  forever — extol  "  the  acumen  of  Carlyle,  the  analysis  of  Schl^iel, 
and  the  style  of  Macaulay."  Bancroft  is  a  philosophical  histoHin; 
but  no  amount  of  philosophy  has  yet  taught  him  to  despise  a  mi- 
nute accuracy  in  point  of  fact.  His  brother  historians  talk  of 
"  the  grace  of  Prescott,  the  erudition  of  Gibbon,  and  the  pains- 
taking precision  of  Bancroft."  Tennyson,  perceiving  how  vividly 
so  imaginative  effect  is  aided,  now  and  then,  by  a  certain  qutiat- 
ness  judiciously  introduced,  brings  this  latter,  at  timet>,  io  support 
of  his  most  glorious  and  most  delicate  imagination  : — whereupon 
bis  brother  poets  hasten  to  laud  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Somebody, 
whom  nobody  imagined  to  have  any,  "  and  the  sometliat  aSeclAd 
quaintness  of  Tennyson.'' — Let  the  noblest  poet  add  to  his  other 
excellences — if  he  dares — that  of  faultless  versification  and  scra- 
pulous  attention  to  grammar.  He  is  damned  at  once.  Hia  titalc 
have  it  in  their  power  to  discourse  of  "  A.  the  true  po«t,  and  B. 
the  versifier  and  disciple  of  Lindley  Murray." 
SXXL 

The  goddess  Laverna,  who  is  a  head  without  a  body,  oould  not 
do  better,  perhaps,  than  make  advances  to  "  La  Jeune  Francs," 
which,  for  some  years  to  come,  at  least,  must  otherwise  remain  a 
body  without  a  head. 

xxxn 

H calls  his  verse  a  "  poem,"  very  much  as  Praneia  tb« 

First  bestowed  the  tAl\e,  tm*  dsKrti,  u^an  his  snug  littJa  d««» 
park  It  FontaineUeau. 
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xxxin. 

Mr.  A is  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  on8  of  our  most  indui- 

trioui  writers  ;"  anct,  in  fnct,  when  ve  consider  how  much  he  hna 
written,  we  perceive,  at  once,  that,  he  must  havo  beea  iadustrioas, 
or  be  could  never  (like  aa  honest  woman  as  he  is)  hnve  so  thor- 
oughly succeeded  in  keeping  himself  from  being  "  talked  about." 
XXXIV. 

That  a  cause  leads  to  an  effect,  is  scarcely  more  certain  than 
that,  so  far  us  Morals  are  concerned,  a  repetition  of  effect  tends  to 
the  generation  of  cause.  Herein  lies  the  principle  of  what  we  so 
▼aguely  term  "  Habit." 

XXXV. 

With  the  exception  of  Tennyson's  ''  Locksley  Hall,''  I  have 
never  read  a  poem  combining  so  much  of  the  fiercest  passion  with 
■0  much  of  the  most  delicate  imagination,  ns  the  "  Lady  Oeral- 
dine's  Courtship"  of  Miss  Uarrett.  lam  forced  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  work  ii  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  former, 
which  it  surpasses  in  thesis,  as  much  as  it  falls  below  it  in  a  cer- 
tain calm  energy,  lustrous  and  indomitable — such  as  we  might 
imagine  in  a  broad  river  of  molten  gold. 
XXIVL 

What  has  become  of  the  inferior  planet  which  Decuppia,  about 
nine  yeara  ago,  declared  he  saw  traversing  the  disc  of  the  sun  ! 

xxxvn. 

"  Ignorance  «  blLss  " — but,  that  the  bliss  be  real,  the  ignorance 
must'be  so  profound  as  not  to  suspect  iiaelf  ignorant.  With  this 
tiuderstandinj;,  Boileau's  line  may  be  read  thtw  : 

Le  ptiu  fbu  ImiJoHri  eat  le  plus  ntiafiuC 
— "  lotijours  "   in  place  of  "  itoavenl.'" 
XXXVIIL 

Bryant  nnj  Street  are  both,  essenliaUy,  descriptive  poet«;  ud 
descriptive  poetry,  even  in  its  happiest  manifestation,  ia  nol  of 
the  higheot  order.  But  the  dialinclion  between  Bryant  and  Street 
i»  very  brond.  White  the  former,  in  reproducing  the  senaiUa 
images  of  Nature,  reproduces  the  sentiments  with  which  he  re- 
gards them,  the  latler  gives  us  the  images  and  nothing  Wi(«A. 
He  iierer  forcea  us  t :   eel  what  we  feeX  Vie.  TnM»\  VB.Ntte\V-       ^^H 


In  lauding  Beauty,  Geuius  merely  erinces  a  filial  affection.    Ti 

Genius  Beauty  gives  life — reaping  ofwn  a  reward  in  IminoTtalil|. 

XL. 

And  this  is  the  "American  Drama  "of 1     Well! — thai 

"  Conscience  nbioh  n  akes  cowards  of  uh  all "  will  permit  me  la 

say,  in  praise  of  the  performance,  only  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad 

as  I  expected  it  to  be.     But  then  t  always  i-xp«ct  too  much. 

SLL 

What  we  feel  to  be  Fanci/  will  be  found  fanciful  still,  whatercr 
be  the  theme  which  engiigea  it.  No  sulgeet  exalts  it  into  luia^ 
nation.  When  Moore  is  termed  ''  a  fanciful  poet,"  the  epithet  b 
applied  witb  precision.  He  is.  He  is  fanciful  in  "  Lalla  Rookh," 
and  had  he  written  the  "Inferno,"  in  the  "Inferno"  he  would 
have  contrived  to  be  still  fanciful  and  nothing  beyond. 
XLU. 

When  we  speak  of  "  a  suspicious  man,"  we  may  mean  eitbei 

one  who  suspects,  or  one  to  be  suspected.     Our  language  needa 

either  the  adjective  "  suspectfui,"  or  the  adjective  "  suspectable." 

XLUt 

"  To  love,"  says  Spencer,  "is 

To  finni,  to  crouch,  to  vait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  speed,  to  giTE,  to  mmt,  to  b«  nndooe. 
The  philosophy,  here,  might  be  rendered  more  profound,  by 
the  mere  omiasion  of  a  comma.     We  a!)  know  the  milling  blind- 
ness— the  voluntary  madness  of  Lore.     We  express  tbis  in  thn 
punctuating  the  last  line  ; 

To  BpenI,  to  give — lo  vant  to  bi  imjime. 
It  is  a  case,  in  short,  where  we  gain  a  point  by  omit^ng  It 

XLIV. 
Miss  Edgeworth  seems  lo  have  had  only  an  approximate  co 
prehension  of  "  Fashion,"  for  she  says  :  "  If  it  was  the  fashion  ta 
burn  me,  and  I  at  the  stake,  I  hardly  know  ten  persons  of  mj  a 
quaintance  who  would  refuse  to  throw  on  a  fiigot,"     Then  ar» 
numy  who,  in  such  a  case,  would  "  refuse  to  throw  on  A  fiigot" 
— for  fear  of  smolheriog  out  the  fire, 
XLV. 
I  am  beginning  to  liiink  with  Ilorsely — that  "  the  People  have 
Dotiiit's'  to  do  wilt  ite  \a'Kfe  \l■>i^■  \ft  i^l  ■&>.'*sa" 
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XLVI. 

"  It  is  lot  fair  to  review  my  book  without  refdiog  it,"  t*jt 
Mr,  Mathuws,  tulking  ut  the  critic),  und,  oa  ususi,  expecting  impos- 
aibilities.  The  man  who  U  clevtr  eiruugli  to  wrttr  such  a  work, 
is  clever  enough  to  read  It,  wi  doubt;  but  we  should  not  look 
for  so  muuh  talent  in  the  world  at  large.  Mr.  Malhews  will  not 
imagine  that  I  mean  to  blame  kirn.  The  book  alouo  is  in  fault, 
after  all.  The  fact  ia  that,  "  er  latut  tick  nickl  leiea  "-~-it  will  not 
pertiul  itself  to  be  read.  Being  a  bobby  of  Mr.  Mathew's,  and 
brimful  of  apirit,  it  will  let  nobody  mount  it  but  Mr.  Mathews. 
XLVIL 

It  ia  only  to  teach  his  children  Geography,  that  G weara  a 

boot  the  picture  of  Italy  upon  the  map. 
XLVIll 

In  his  great  Dictionary,  Webster  aeems  to  have  had  an  idea  of 
being  more    Engliab    than  the    English — "plut  Araht    qvi'tn 

XLIX. 
That  there  were  once  "seren   wiae  men' 
■trietly  apeaking,  on  hiKtoricat  fact ;  and  I  a 
rank  the  idea  among  the  Kabbaln. 
L 
Painting  their  faces  to  look  like  Macaulay,  aome  of  our  critics 
tnnnage  to  resemble  him,  at  length,  as  a  Massaccian  does  a  Raf- 
f&ellian  Virgin  ;  and,  except  that  the  former  is  feebler  and  thianer 
than  the  other — suggeating  the  idea  of  ila  being  the  ghoet  of  the 
other — not  one  connoisseur  in  ten  can  perceive  any  difference. 
But  then,  unhappily,  even  the  street  laizaroni  CAn  feel  the  dk- 
tinctior 

*  Ooont  Antluny  Hamilhn 


ia    by  no  means, 
a  rather  inclined  to 


k 
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